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News  of  Napoleon's  death — Its  effect  on  pablio  opinion— -lYoaUesome 
revival  of  Bonaportism — Its  alliance  with  the  leaders  of  liberaliim — 
Immorality  of  this  coalition — Dissolution  of  the  second  Rioheliea 
Ministry — New  Ministers — Thdr  portraits — ^Their  lustory— MM.  de 
VillMe,De  Gorbiire,  De  Montmorency,  De  Peyronnet,  and  De  Clermont- 
Tonnerre— The  Ministry  violently  attacked  ij  the  Coalition— Activity 
of  the  latter—Conspiracies— La&yette  the  sool  of  the  oppoaition  and 
the  plots  against  the  Bourbons — Abortive  explosions— Affidr  of  B^ibrt 
— Attempt  of  Colonel  Caron — Affair  of  the  sergeants  of  La  Bochelle— 
Enterprise  of  Berton — His  apprehension  and  execution— General 
result  of  the  conspiracies  of  1932. 

I. 

The  death  of  Napoleon,  though  it  delivered  the  House  of 
Bourbon  from  a  competition  for  the  throne,  always  to  be 
dreaded  with  an  opponent  so  popular  in  the  army,  did  not, 
however,  extinguish  Bonapartism,  but  rather  reviyed  it  under 
another  form,  fanaticism  being  always  nourished  by  recitals 
of  martyrdom.  The  liberal,  or  republican  party,  which  dreaded 
the  living  Napoleon,  affected  to  deify  him  liter  his  death; 
and  his  name  was  opposed  as  a  contrast,  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Bestoration,  to  the  names  as  yet  devoid  of  gloiy,  of  the 
princes  who  occupied,  or  who  surrounded  the  throne.    They 
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made  the  former  synonimous  mth  the  youth,  the  grandeur, 
and  the  glory  of  the  nation ;  waA  the  others  they  held  up  as 
a  symbol  of  the  old  age,  and  decay  of  the  country,  and  its 
subjection  to  foreign  domination.  This  was  odiously  unjust: 
for  the-  disasters  of  tiie  two  inmfiiras,  the  oecupatBon  of  B«J3« 
and  the  contraction  of  the  French  frontiers,  had  been  the 
penalty  of  Napoleon's  reign;  and  the  House  of  Bourbon  had  only 
reappeared  after  our  reverses,  to  participate  in  and  to  repair 
these  misfortunes,  by*  probably  saving  our  common  country 
from  dismemberment.  But  ^Etnaticiam  pardons  ewrything  to 
its  idol,  and  imputes  all  calamity  to  its  victims.  The  memory 
of  Napoleon,  though  shut  up  with  him  in  his  island,  expanded 
itself  still  more  freely,  more  inexhaustibly,  and  with  greater 
fascination  from  his  tomb.  Both  the  people  and  the  army 
seemed  desirous  of  avenging  the  great  captive  for  his  European 
ostracism,  by  restoring  an  Empire,  and  raising  altars  to  him 
in  their  homes  and  in  their  hearts.  £Ss  name,  in  a  little 
time,  became  a  sort  of  popular  and  military  divinity,  to  which 
nothing  was  wanted  but  a  form  of  publie  worship.  Contrary 
to  real  and  material  things,  which  apparently  diminish  in  pro- 
portion as  we  recede  from  them,  distance  and  death  magnified 
him*  as  they  magnify  all  imaginary  objects.  His  birth,  his  boy- 
hood, his  rapid  and  mysterious  devation,  his  exploits  in  Italy 
and  Egypt,  his  dreams  of  oriental  Empire  dissipated  before  St. 
Jean  d'Acre,  the  vessel  which  had  brought  him  back  to  the  French 
coast  as  a  fugitive,  to  make  him  master  of  the  world,  his  armies 
innumerable  as  the  migrations  of  nations,  his  fields  of  battle 
vast  as  whole  provinces,  his  triumphs,  his  reverses,  his  abdi- 
cations, his  sea-girt  prison  in  the  bosom  of  Dusdistant  oceans^ 
his  words  flung  from  the  summit  of  his  rock  to  all  parties^ 
to  give  food,  flattery,  hope,  and  regret  to  every  shade  of 
thought ;  finally,  his  death,  thrown  back  and  commented  upon 
in  reproaches  and  imprecations  against  Enghmd  and  against 
the  Bourbons,  made  Napoleon  the  talk  of  the  muveise,  tho 
miracle  of  the  cabin,  the  epic-poem  of  the  banack,  and  the 
lever  of  that  identical  revolution  of  which  he  had  been  the 
BOOQige.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  those  men  who,  Hko 
CatD  and  Tacitus,  resist  the  impulse  of  their  age  without 
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haying  tlie  power  to  control  it,  postihumoas  BonafT^rrisMi  a2>* 
sorbed  eyerything  and  eveiybodj :  it  mingled  mtk  the  pode 
of  giory,  and  ^lith  pily  £or  the  diaastera  of  the  comtiy ;  it 
nouriahed  amongst  the  maBaes  one  of  those  fatal  popular  feelinga 
against  which  the  reason  of  the  few  will  alwaya  protest,  hot 
which  prejudice,  the  genius  of  the  multitude,  will  only  make 
the  more  imperishahle  from  its  having  henceforward  the  spell 
of  distance  and  the  inviolability  of  the  grave. 

n. 

Opposition  to  the  Bourbons  thus  derived  a  new  force  firom 
the  disappearance  of  the  hero  their  antagonist,  whose  very 
tomb  seemed  to  generate  fresh  enemies  for  them.  From  the 
day  that  liberalism  no  longer  dreaded  his  return  upon  the 
scene,  he  became  its  idol,  and  it  pretended  to  pity,  to  regret, 
and  to  adore  him.  It  wanted  a  name  to  fling  to  t!ie  Bmj 
to  attract  its  discontent,  its  hatred,  and  its  ambition  round  a 
shadow,  and  it  seized  upon  his.  This  was  the  epoch  of  that 
hypocritical  alliance  between  the  men  of  the  Eevolution  and 
the  men  of  the  Empire,  which  combined  at  once  i^nst  die 
Bourbons  the  contradictory  passions  of  liberty  and  despotism, 
to  unite  them,  for  the  moment  at  least,  into  one  sole  faction. 
It  was  this  faction,  whose  ringleaders,  like  the  Roman  Augurs, 
could  not  look  at  each  other  without  smiling,  that  was  in- 
cessantly concocting,  without  any  other  sincerity  than  the 
sincerity  of  hatred,  what  has  been  since  called  the  fifteen 
years*  comedy.  A  fatal  example  and  an  immoral  lesson  given 
to  the  people  by  these  false  liberals  and  false  despots,  who,, 
hy  divesting  doctrine  of  all  truth,  made  opposition  depravity, 
and  rendered  the  Republic  and  the  Monarchy  after  them  equally 
impossible.  An  opposition  may  be  upheld  by  a  sophism,  but 
truth  alone  can  support  a  government.  The  Republic  was  the 
trutJi  of  the  revolutionary  party,  and  despotism  was  the  truth 
of  the  military ;  hut  in  the  alliance  theae  two  truths  became 
a  falsehood,  which  condemned  them  to  a  perpetual'  hypocrisy 
during,  the  struggle,  to.  irremediable  steriBty  after  the  triumph, 
and  to  absolute  unfitness  for  anything  else  than  to  nourish  stormy 
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and  dangerous  factions  in  the  state :  a  terrible  legacy  which 
Napoleon  dying  still  left  after  him  to  the  world,  the  fanaticism 
of  absolute  power  allied  to  the  fanaticism  of  popular  radicalism, 
to  sap  between  them  every  institution  of  representative  re- 
public, or  of  moderate  monarchy. 

III. 

The  second  ministry  of  M.  de  Richelieu  was  drawing  near 

its  end.     Attacked  in  both  Chambers  by  the  violence  of  the 

ultra-royalist  party;  made  unpopular  without  by  that  league 

of  Bonapartists  and  liberals,  masters  alike  of  the  press  and 

the  tribune;  impaired  in  the  opinion  of  the  Count  d*Artoi3 

hj  the  secession  of  MM.  De  Villele  and  De  Corbidre,  who 

-vrere  tired  of  assuming  the  responsibility  without  sharing  in 

2the  real  power  of  the  ministry ;  shaken  in  the  heart  of  the 

King  himself  by  the  ascendancy  of  Madame  du  Cayla,  who 

-  was  preparing  the  way  for  a  Church  and  Court  ministry,  secretly 

wished  for  by  the  Count  d'Artois  whose  designs  she  served ; 

'the  ministers  tendered  their  resignation  to  Louis  XVIII. 

'The  Monarch  then  received  from  the  hands  of  his  brother 

the  new  ministzy,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  the 

secret  combinations  between  the  Church  party,  the  party  of 

the  royalist  majority,  the  party  of  the  Court  aristocracy  ne- 

godated  by  Madame  du  Cayla,  and  the  party  of  the  Count 

>d*Artois. 

The  King  who  had  more  penetration  than  any  man  of  his 
time,  was  perfectly  well  able  to  account  for  the  ambition,  the 
anfluence,  and  tihe  intrigues  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  this 
ministiy.  With  the  exception  of  M.  de  Villele,  of  whose 
•capacity  and  moderation  he  himself  had  formed  a  judgment, 
And  who,  in  his  eyes,  constituted  the  whole  ministry,  he  gave 
liimself  very  little  trouble  about  the  opinions,  or  the  personal 
value  of  the  other  ministers.  He  willingly  gave  up  to  each 
of  the  projects,  or  ambitious  views  of  the  Chamber,  the  Church, 
or  the  Palace,  the  individual  who  personified  such  portion  of 
influence  in  his  council,  in  order  thus  to  secure  a  working 
minority.     In  the  eyes  cf  Louis  XVIII.,  as  in  reality,  a 
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ministiy  ia  never  more  than  one  man,  and  for  him  this  man 
was  M.  de  VilUle.  This  minister  ivho  might  he  called  the 
good  sense  of  royalty,  and  who  might  have  saved  the  Res- 
toration had  the  Bestoration  been  willing  to  be  saved,  has 
occupied  too  important  a  position,  and  left  too  great  a  void 
in  the  destiny  of  the  Monarchy,  to  admit  of  a  bare  mention 
of  his  name  without  being  more  closely  studied  and  defined, 
at  the  moment  when  he  really  undertook  the  direction  of  the 
government.  The  germ  of  public  life  is  contained  in  the 
private  individual,  and  the  previous  history  of  the  statesman 
is  an  anticipation  of  his  future  career. 

IV. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  external  appearance  of  M.  de 
Yillele,  which  could  attract  the  favour,  or  even  the  attention  of 
the  multitude.  Nature  had  been  bountiful  only  to  bis  intellect. 
His  figure  was  small  and  stiff,  his  body  meagre,  his  attitude 
wavering  and  undignified;  unnoticed  at  first  sight  in  the  crowd, 
insinuating  himself,  rather  than  mounting  into  the  tribune,  he 
presented  there  one  of  those  forms  which  are  never  even  looked 
upon  until  it  is  known  that  they  have  a  name.  His  countenance 
in  which  reigned,  as  a  principal  trait,  a  great  power  of  atten- 
tion, was  only  remarkable  for  perspicacity.  His  piercing  eyes, 
his  sharp  features,  his  thin  nose,  his  delicate  mouth,  devoid  of 
cunning,  his  head  bent  forward  in  a  studious  attitude,  his 
slender  arms,  his  hands  incessantly  turning  over  papers,  his 
modest  action,  wherein  the  indicating  motion  of  the  finger 
which  demonstrates,  generally  prevailed  over  that  amplitude  of 
movement  which  inspires ;  idl,  even  to  the  nasal  and  guttural 
quality  of  the  voice,  seemed  to  counteract  in  him  that  oratorical 
power  so  essential  to  the  prime  minister  of  a  deliberative 
government.  But  his  intellect  revealed  itself  without  the  aid 
of  any  other  organ.  His  countenance  was  modelled  by  his 
thoughts,  his  elocution  supplied  the  place  of  his  voice,  his  con- 
viction enlightened  his  action,  his  intellectual  lucidity  shone 
forth  through  every  part  of  his  discourse,  and  constrained  his 
auditors  to  follow,  in  spite  of  themselves,  a  mind  whose  views 
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were  so  just,  whose  progress  was  so  uprigbt,  aiad>whieh  Aidtboat 
dazzling  always  enlightened.  So  much  light  atftonishBd,  in  a 
nature  appas^tly  ^o  diill  and  spiritless ;  he  was  At  j&sat  heard 
with  indifference  and  inattention,  but  these  feelings  w^w  suc- 
ceeded by  esteem,  and  ultimately  increased  to  admiixUion. 
Such  was  M.  de  Yillelle,  a  man  who  at  £rst  made  no  impression; 
but  when  he  did,  it  remained  forever  and  continually  in(^6ased 
in  stQnength.and  profundity. 

V. 

His  birth,  his  studies,  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  his  long 
absence  from  his  country  during  its  revolutionary  convulsions,  his 
return  after  quiet  had  been  restored,  the  life,  at  once  rural  and 
studious,  which  he  led  in  his  province,  his  neutrality,  the  xesult 
of  a  long  estrangement  from  thesaiEairs  and  the  passions  of  his 
time  and  of  his  party,  had  woxMbrfully  predisposed  bim  for  the 
direction  of  the  representati¥e  system  of  a  Eestoration,  in  which 
a  statesman  should  comprehend  everything,  while  equally  free 
from  partiality  and  hatred,  in  order  to  bestow  upon  every 
interest  and  every  idea,  that  portion  of  justice,  of  tolerance, 
and  of  fsvour  to  which  they  are  entitled  from  government. 

He  was  bom  at  Toulouse,  of  a  family  originally  Spanish, 
which  had  been  established  for  some  centozies  in  Languedoc. 
Being  intended  for  the  navy,  and  attached  to  M.  de  Saint 
Felix,  commandant  of  the  India  squadron  in  1792,  he  served 
in  those  distant  seas  during  the  convulsions  of  the  mother 
country.  The  crews  having  mutinied  against  their  officers, 
who  refused  to  violate  their  allegiance  to  the  captive  monarch, 
the  admiral  took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Bourbon.  The  young 
officer  accompanied  his  chief  thither,  attached  himself  to  his 
destiny,  preserved  his  life,  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal  of  the  island,  defended  himself  with  a  degree 
of  eloquence  which  made  him  remarkable,  procured  his  acquittal, 
and  obtained  for  himself  at  so  early  an  age  the  esteem  of  the 
colony.  There  he  married  a  young  lady  of  a  Creole  &iDily, 
fomented  at  the  same  time  resistance  to  England  and  to  the 
government  of  the  Convention,  preserved  a  spirit  of  indepen- 
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dsnov  and  good  aider  m  tbt  M^oiijr,  ms  tha  Mfc  of  #16  CoioBnl 
Council,  and  therein  formed  himself  to  polita'od  dkc— ign  and 
the  management  of  men.  He  retomed  to  Europe  in  1807, 
after  this  long  apprenticefihip  to  the  science  of  goyemment, 
retired  to  his  estate  of  Marville,  near  Toulouse,  devoted  him- 
adf  there  to  agricaltiiie,  aiiawed  himself  to  he  a  man  aseful 
to  tiie  popdatiaBB  of  the  South,  and  sigaalind  himself  bf  his 
aptitade  in  the  delibersdve  cooncfls  of  Iftie  city  and  tbe  depart- 
ment. In  1814  he  fbllowed,  or  led  the  impuke  of  rojalist 
opmian  in  the  Sooih,  ushly  protested  against  the  Charter  in  a 
pam^iiet  vduch  flattered  the  mlent  opinions  of  the  old 
r^ime,'--«n  unreasonaible  act  which  he  soon  after  had  occasion 
tO'deplord,  hut  whidh,  at  that  time,  gave  him  credit  vith  the 
revolutionaij  partj^  and  procured  him  the  confidence  of  the 
Coant  d*Aito]&  Ho  ivas  deoted  a  deputy  of  the  Chamber  of 
1815,  and  obtained  tiienin  the  slow  but  continiKNis  ascendancy 
in^untarily  decreed  by  political  parties  to  those  men  who, 
white  imparting  confldenoe  to  their  passions,  relieve  thorn  at 
the  same  time  from  the  labour  of  studying  their  afibiiB.  He 
there  maintained  a  prodent  and  able  equilibrium  betwoen  4he 
uitrasof  the  Ohamberand  Ihe  madmen  of  the  Court ;  studying, 
upon  a  more  extended  theatze,  men  and  things,  and  the  poli- 
tkftl  opinions  of  his  ooontry,  which  until  then  he  had  only  had 
a  glimpse  of  acioss  the  seas,  or  from  the  remotest  part  ef  his 
province;  increasmg  in  moda»tion  and  hhendism  in ptoportbn 
as  he  grerw  in  infloenoe.  and  rendering  himself  so  nmch  tho 
more  popular  in  his  psrty  through  the  less  envy  he  esoited  by  hii 
BaodoBt  and  retiring  nature.  A  happy  man,  whose  real  moEit 
was  thus  veiled  by  nature  under  that  apparent  mediocrity  of 
talent  which  excited  no  rival  animosity.  Being  a  minister 
without  a  department  for  some  months,  ui^der  M.  de  Bichelieu, 
he  had  passed  his  noviciate  in  government ;  and  on  retiring 
from  this  semi-mimsterial  position,  which  he  had  accepted 
from  devotion  to  the  Eisg  and  to  his  party,  but  which  had 
lastod  too  long,  he  necessarily  saw  the  government  £ill  into  has 
own  hands.  M.  da  Yilli^,  ahnayB  modest,  even  in  triumph, 
did  not  demand  the  title  of  Fmsident  of  die  Council  of  ^fims- 
tBiB.     Nature  aasored  him  of  this :  and  leaving  it  to  time  to 
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ratify  the  assurance,  he  contented  himself  with  indicating  his 
colleagues  to  the  King. 

VI. 

The  most  confidential  and  most  devoted  adherent  of  his 
personal  policy  was  M.  de  Oorhi^re,  a  memher,  like  himself, 
of  the  Chamher  of  1815.    More  fitted  for  parliament  hj  cha- 
racter than  talent,  M.  de  Corbiere  had,  in  the  ejes  of  the 
Court  and  of  the  nobility,  the  merit  of  defending  the  old  regime 
from  conviction  more  than  from  interest.    He  was  of  plebeian 
birth,  and  had  only  risen  by  his  labour  at  the  bar  to  that 
political  importance  which  parties  willingly  confer  upon  those 
who  serve  without  giving  umbrage ;  a  sort  of  volunteers  of  the 
aristocracy,  who  are  enrolled  in  the  day  of  struggle,  and  sent 
back  after  the  triumph  into  their  native  obscurity.     Being 
more  an  advocate  than  an  orator,  rough,  untaught,  epigram- 
matic, M.  de  Corbiere,  in  contrast  to  M.  de  Vill^le,  was  one  of 
those  meritorious  men  who  raise  themselves  in  public  assem- 
blies rather  by  their  defects  than  their  superior  qualities. 
Possessing  strict,  but  somewhat  offensive  probity,  which  en- 
forced esteem,  but  was  by  no  means  attractive,  M.  de  Corbiere 
was  the  stem  ingredient  of  the  ministiy ;  he  was  destined  to 
make  it  feared  by  the  liberals,  and  even  by  the  royalists ;  he 
was  dreaded  by  the  first,  inflexible  to  the  second,  burthensome 
to  all,  and  better  calculated  to  make  enemies  than  friends  for 
royalty.    He  was  given  the  Home  Department.     His  chief 
merit  lay  in  his  overbearing  but  faithful  attachment  to  M.  de 

vm^e. 

'  VIL 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Afbirs  was  conferred  upon 
M.  Mathieu  de  Montmorency ;  and  no  one  was  better  gifted  by 
fortune  and  by  rank  to  represent,  in  a  worthy  manner  before 
Europe,  France  and  the  ancient  monarchy  renewed  in  its 
instittttions.  The  foremost  name  on  the  roll  of  national 
nobility,  having  received  from  nature  handsome  features,  dig- 
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nity  fo>m  family,  grace  from  edacataon,  oonrage  from  blood, 
frankness  from  tradition,  eloquence  from  the  tribune,  a  good 
understanding  with  the  political  reforms  of  the  age  from  the 
revolution,  elegance  from  courts,  lessons  from  adyersitj,  pietj 
and  tolerance  at  the  same  time  from  religion,  M.  de  Montmo- 
rency was  at  this  period  the  accomplished  gentleman,  new 
tempered  in  the  revolution,  which  had  imparted  to  chivalry  a 
more  manly  and  more  civic  cast ;  an  aristocrat  and  a  citizen, 
devoted  but  &ee,  noble  yet  popular,  respecrtful  to  the  King 
and  Mthful  to  the  nation,  formed  to  conciliate  the  two  regimes 
which  the  Bestoration  had  brought  to  issue,  by  winning  for  the 
patrician,  the  esteem  of  the  plebeian,  and  gaining  for  France 
through  him,  in  his  past  and  present,  the  respect  of  Europe. 

Bom  in  the  midst  of  the  first  ideas  which  had  served  as  a 
prelude  to  the  great  acts  of  the  revolution,  fighting  by  the  side 
of  Lafayette  in  America,  for  democracy  springing  into  life 
under  tJie  sword  of  these  young  aristocrats,  he  returned  to 
France  to  represent  his  caste  in  the  States  General ;  the  dis- 
ciple of  Sieyes  and  Mirabeau,  he  was  the  fifth  to  take  the  oath 
of  the  jeu  de  paume,  and  the  first  to  relinquish,  on  the  night  of 
the  4th  August,  the  privileges  and  inequality  of  the  nobility, 
voting  in  the  National  Assembly  for  a  single  representation, — 
the  sign  of  unity  amongst  the  regenerated  French  people,— -and 
demanding  for  Eousseau  and  Voltaire,  the  apostles  of  the 
revolution,  the  honour  of  public  sepulture  in  the  Pantheon. 
As  the  aide-de-camp  of  Luckner  in  the  first  wars  of  France 
against  the  emigration,  he  was  threatened  after  the  execution 
of  his  general,  and  became  an  emigrant  like  Lafisiyette,  through 
the  excesses  of  that  democracy  which  xlevoured  its  adorers. 
Having  returned  to  his  country  after  the  recall  of  the  exiles, 
he  rejected  the  seductions  of  Bonaparte ;  being  connected  with 
Madame  de  Stael  and  with  Madame  Becamier,  by  that  worship 
-which  a  manly  and  tender  heart  naturally  pays  to  genius,  to 
beauty,  and  to  persecution,  he  was  a  member  of  that  intel- 
lectual court  which  the  daughter  of  M.  Necker  had  formed  in 
lier  retreat  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  where  she 
zmrsed  the  flame  of  freedom  on  the  frontier  of  imperial  despot- 
ism.   But  years  lof  exile,  the  blood  he  had  seen  shed  of  his 
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foends  and  lus  relatians,  and  the  instxnct  of  a  '9qu1  nstunOlv 
tender  and  contempboliye,  isad  made  the  eaily  pMkfBopfaical 
4}pi]ikni6  of  M.  de  Moutmoiency  give  way  before  Ihe  pons 
faith  of  his  first  education,  the  lej&ige  of  his  disabused  and 
saddened  inngination*     But  this  £dth,  so  ardent  in  Ms  om 
seal,  was  imtainted  with  fanatidsm,  intolerance,  or  sevmty 
towards  others ;  it  held  sway  over  hie  ^looghts  end  acts,  Imt 
in  no  re^t  over  his  fnendsh^.    it  was,  as  with  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  at  that  tinia  his  Mend,  the  poetry  of  his  ima- 
giaation,  theadozaiion  of  his  wuvenin.    In  1814,  M.   de 
Montmonsncy,  un^ntckled  by  any  servitade  to  l^e  Empire, 
had  flown  to  meet  the  Count  d'Artois  in  Fnenche06mte,  and 
was  tqppointed  his  aide-de-camp.    At  a  subsequent  period  he 
had  been  chosen  by  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me  as  her  Chevalier 
d'houneur.     The  confidential  places  at  court,  and  the  peerage 
to  which  his  name  had  raised  him,  gave  him  a  double  influence 
in  the  royalist  party.     This  party  had  pardoned  him  for  his 
fivst  principles,  in  consideration  of  his  repentance  and  his  return 
to  religion  and  the  monazehy,  which  had  long  preceded  the  hour 
wbdn  such  repentance  and  return  were  the  pledges  of  political 
favour.    The  Church  reckoned  upon  him  with  the  greater 
security  that  his  piety  had  taken  rise  duiing  his  persecotions. 
M.  de  Montmorency  was  adopted  by  what  was  called  the  Congre- 
gatum,  at  the  period  when  this  society  was  altogether  religious, 
and  iMthing  more  than  a  reunion  of  prayers  and  an  emulation 
of  virtue.    He  advanced  its  piety,  but  he  did  not  foresee  its 
intdgues.     This  party,  which  boasted  with  pride  of  his  noble 
name  and  his.  noUe  character,  pushed  him  forward,  unwit- 
tingly, fnnn  favour  to  favour,  to  establish  a  support  for  itself 
in  the  court  and  the  government.    M.  de  Yill^e,  who  knew 
how  popular  the  name  ef  M.  de  Montmorency  was  in  the 
royalist  and  religious  parties,  and  in  the  circle  of  the  Count 
d'Artois,  and  who  had  no  ocoMdon  to  dread  in  such  a  man 
either  infidelity  of  heart  or  mental  snperiorily,  had  placed  with 
oonfidfioce  the  formgn  pohey  of  the  government  under  hia 
distiagaahed  auspices 
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Till. 

The  Ministiy  of  Jostiee  wmB  oonfened  upon  M.  Pejfiomiet, 
a  joang  gentkman  of  Bordeaux,  until  then  anknofnu.  A 
hriUiimt  roplim  tesvety  dkipkyed  in  thoM  tngied  duTS^Aon 
the  DuehesB  d*Angoal§me  wbs  strugglhig  in  the  Soadi  agamst 
the  insurrection  of  the  soldieiB ;  eervieee  rendered  at  the  bar 
to  Madame  du  Cayla,  "when  claiming  her  freedom,  her  fortune, 
aaud  her  childron,  Irom  -a  husband  v^  persecuted  her;  the 
IvnotionB  of  attomeygeneral,  implaoably  inifilled  against  the 
conspirators  of  1819,  before  the  Ohamber  of  Peens ;  speeches 
from  the  tribune,  in  ^ihich  the  zeal  of  sootiiem  fidel%,  sub- 
limed into  «  passion  for  the  iiivone  and  die  sitar,  sougjfat  for 
its  vioqaence  in  ^etBcess  and  defiance ;  a  «boldness  of  language 
vhieh  was  backed  by  resolution  of  heart ;  a  fine  tace^  an  ad- 
veutuiuus  hh,  an  attitude  which  recalled  more  the  hero  of  dvil 
war  than  the  magistrate,  the  applauses  of  lihe  mugority,  the  cabal 
of  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me,  the  gratitude  of  the  favourite,  and 
a  political  fortune  to  make,  the  pledge  of  constancy  and  defer- 
ence to  the  chiefs  of  his  party ;  all  these  considerations  had 
detexaoined  the  choice  of  M.  de  Vill^e  in  fmota  of  this  young 
onator,  who  was  capable  of  serving  well,  but  also  of  carrying 
his  zeal  too  fiar,  and  of  ruining  some  day,  perhaps,  winle  en- 
doavousiag  to  save. 

IX. 

The  War  Of&ce  was  given  to  Victor,  Duke  of  Belhmo,  a 
J)£aridial  of  Erance,  wl»>  had  risen  IromliM  n^  This  was  a 
jttdioions  ^and  an  ixrepfroachable  choice,  which  represented  in 
one  jnan  plebeian  equality,  heroic  bzavory,  sad  military  fidelity ; 
given  to  the  army  as  a  pledge,  an  example,  and  a  spur  to 
^QEBsatiion. 

M.I  de  £ikirtnfflrt-Tonnege,  a  patrician,  the  representative  of 
a.  ]gi»at«iame,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty.  The 
issue  of  a  sire  wliose  talent  had  be^i  rendered  iUustrious  by 
-opiaifins  at  lonce  constitutional  -and  monoarchiGal,  expressed  in 
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the  tribune  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  whose  blood  had 
flowed  in  atonement  for  his  moderation, — educated  in  France, 
in  the  military  schools  of  the  republic, — having  won  his  pro- 
motion in  the  armies  of  his  country,— 'being  esteemed  for  his 
acquirements  and  loved  for  his  character, — M.  de  Clermont 
Tonnere  had  no  other  disadvantage  in  the  council,  than  a  too 
prominent  devotion  to  the  political  interests  of  that  portion  of 
the  clergy  who  were  then  beginning  to  meddle  with  everything 
in  the  road  to  power. 

Finally,  M.  de  Villele  only  reserved  for  himself  the  Minis- 
try of  Finance,  until  then  a  subordinate  department.  He  would 
have  preferred  that  of  Foreign  Af^rs,  of  which  he  made  a 
sacrifice  to  M.  de  Montmorency,  whose  name  had  a  more 
aristocradcal  sound  in  the  foreign  courts  than  Jiis  own.  But 
title  is  of  little  moment  to  him  who  has  superior  talent  in  the 
council.  The  modesty  of  M.  de  Villele  won  him  the  hearts  of 
that  French  aristocracy  which  was  very  willing  to  be  inspired, 
but  not  made  subordinate,  by  a  new  man. 

X. 

The  real  prime  minister  completed  his  political  administra- 
tion by  placing  at  the  head  of  the  general  police,  M.  Franchet, 
a  man  who  until  then  had  been  obscurely  employed  in 
the  offices  of  the  department,  but  who  was  indicated  by  the 
Church  party  as  a  safe,  capable,  and  zealous  servant ;  M.  do 
Lavau,  an  active  and  devoted  magistrate,  was  installed  in  the . 
prefecture  of  police  of  Paris,  and  the  Duke  de  Larochefoucauld 
Doudeauville  in  the  direction  general  of  the  post-office.  People 
were  astonished  to  see  a  Larochefoucauld, — ^the  head  of  an  illus- 
trious and  opulent  house,  whose  son  had  married  the  daughter 
of  M.  do  Montmorency,  and  who,  until  then,  had  signalised 
himself  by  an  unsparing  life  of  disinterestedness  and  benefi- 
cence,— accept  a  secondary  employment  in  the  utility  branch  of 
power.  The  connection  of  M.  de  Larochefoucauld,  his  son, 
with  the  favourite  and  with  M.  de  YillMe, — his  active,  though 
concealed  intervention  in  the  formation  of  the  ministry, — the 
direction  of  fine-arts  which  he  soon  after  aoccepted  for  himself, — 
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and  the  association  of  all  the  memhers  of  this  house  with  the 
ambitious  Church  partj, — lead  to  the  supposition  that  Madame 
da  Cayla  herself  was  only  the  negodator  of  this  party,  and 
that  M.  de  Yill^le,  a  stranger,  and  perhaps  under  the  suspicion 
of  this  hidden  government,  had  to  bear  with  masters  in  his 
auxiliaries.  It  was,  thenceforth,  eyident  that  he  bad  accepted 
the  hand  of  the  religious  congregation  to  rise  to  power.  Too 
sagacious  and  too  politic  to  believe  that  Fiance  would  bend 
long  under  the  yoke  of  this  posthumous  cabal,  which  dreamt  of 
imposing  a  sacerdotal  power  upon  a  nation  that  could  with 
difficulty  bear  even  the  power  of  a  monarch,  M.  de  ViUdle 
justly  anticipated  that  his  concessions  to  the  Church  party 
would  not  be  productive  of  any  serious  danger  to  him ;  that 
public  opinion,  the  Chambers,  the  press,  the  tribunes,  the 
elections,  and  the  King  himself,  would  lend  him  a  superabun- 
dance of  strength ;  that  the  sacerdotal  party  was  a  temporary 
anachronism  in  tho  destinies  of  the  Restoration;  that  the 
political  domination  of  these  men,  self-imposed  upon,  some  by 
zeal,  and  others  by  ambition,  would  be  promptly  repelled  by 
the  nation ;  that  they  would  have  recourse  to  his  prudence  and 
his  protection  to  defend  them  against  public  animadversion ; 
and  that,  after  having  been  for  a  few  days  their  favourite  and 
their  client,  he  would  again  become,  during  a  long  reign,  their 
moderator  and  their  master.  These  anticipations  were  just, 
and  would  have  been  realised  for  a  greater  number  of  years,  if 
this  negociating  minister  had  better  felt  his  strength,  and  if 
he  had  evinced,  in  his  subsequent  relations  with  the  sacerdotal 
purty,  as  much  firmness  as  foresight  and  sagacity. 

XI. 

The  ministry  was  scarcely  formed  when  the  factions,  liberal 
and  Bonapartist,  military  and  revolutionary,  whose  coalition 
we  have  recorded  at  the  commencement  of  this  book,  factions 
which  until  then  had  been  restrained  by  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Bichelieu,  a  temporising  and  moderate  minister,  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  felt  that  the  nomination  of  a 
ministry,  avowedly  royalist,  was  a  declaration  of  war  on  the 
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part  of  the  crown,  thenceforward  subjected  to  the  Coimt  d'Artois, 
and  threw  tisemselves  in  their  fright  and  anger  into  the  most 
desperate  measures.  The  veil  so  long  thickened  by  the  par* 
liamentsxy  dissimulation  of  the  orators  from  1823  to  18529, 
which  covered  actiTe  conspiracies  widi  the  name  of  the  loyal 
and  inoffensive  opposition,  has  been  rent  asunder  siisoe  1830. 
The  cabals,  the  plans,  the  plota,  the  instigators,  the  actors^  the 
myrmidcxQB)  and  the  yictims  of  these  conspiracies  have  a^ 
peared  in  all  the  bold  relief  of  their  respective  parts.  The 
barmckS)  the  secret  societies,  the  prisons,  and  even  the  sca£blds 
have  spoken.  Under  the  mask  of  that  open*  and  ostensible 
opposition  which  struggled  against  the  ministries,  while  it 
evinced  a  show  of  respect  and  inviolability  for  the  royalty  of 
the  Bourbons,  we  h»re  seen  what  obstinate  and  implaeiable 
conspiracies  were  framed  to  overturn  that  royalty ;  mme  in 
behalf  of  Napoleon  11.,  others  in  behalf  of  the  Eepnblic,  or  of 
subaltern  military  pretenders,  or  of  a  foreign  prince,  or  of  a 
prince  of  the  blood-royal,  or  finally,  for  the  chance  of  raising 
up  from,  or  engulfing  in  the  general  anarchy;  bold  dictators 
already  put  to  the  proof,  such  as  M.  de  La^Eiyette,  in  dic- 
tatorships too  formidable  for  their  gemtm*  We,  ourselves, 
haTe  received  from  some  of  the  principal  actors  a  portion  of 
these  mysterious  disclosuras :  the  rest  we  borrow  from  historians 
initiated,  in  their  own  persons,  or  througli  their  party,  into 
these  conspiracies,  of  which  they  were  confidants,  instruments^ 
or  accomplices.  Above  all  others  we  borrow  from  on  historian 
at  once  conscientious,  precise,  and,  so  to  speak,  judicial,  who 
has  drawn  up,  trial  after  trial,  the  secret  annals  of  this  fifteen 
years*  conspiracy :  this  is  M.  de  Vaulabelle,  a  witness  the  more 
trust-worthy  as  his  views  of  the  Kestoration  are  severe,  and  his 
opinion  and  sentiments  involuntarily  coincide  with  those  of  the 
conspiratorsv  whom  he  has  gratefally  glorified  for  ike^  admira- 
tion of  posterity. 

XII. 

Alter  the  plots  that  wne  stifled  in  the  blood  of  Didier;  of 
Nantil,  and  of  some  other  obscure  oea^inubors,  the  survivors, 
either  pardoned-  or  aoqoittedi  took  reA^  in  Abaev  or 
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La  Vendee ; — militaiy  pioTiaoeB  in  ivbich  the  giusds  of  ^rtified 
places,  the  popiiioiis  towns^  the  wozfcshopB  thponged  witi^  tibe 
vulgar,  the  nomerous  gomfions,  the  artiliery  and  etTaliy  sdKXkls 
of  Metz  and  Samnnr,  in  short,  the  onsteadj,  ardent,  and  soldier^ 
like*  character  of  the  population  afforded  greater  opportunities, 
and  more  ehanee  of  success,  to  conoerted  or  spontaneous 
popular  conunotions.     Instinct,  or  calculation,  had  fixed  upon 
these  two  military  centres  of  France— the  eyee  and  thoughts  of 
tha  enemies  of  the  hoizse  of  Bourbon.    Theore  also  were  con- 
emtratod  in  the  greatest  number  those  Ventiktt  or  seeret  assoeia- 
tioiis  of  Carbonansm,  so  antagonistic  to  tlie  open  hearts  and 
generous  nature  of  the  French,  but  "which  the  recoit  revolutions 
at  Naples,  Turin,  and  Madrid  had  introduced  for  a  moment 
amongst  us,  as  an  arm  foreign  to  our  duuraeters  and  customs. 
These  Verstss  ivere  principallj  organised  in  the  army,  thence- 
forward the  only  instrament  of  dedsiye  revi^ntions.     From 
the  20th  March,  and  the  examples  of  Italy,  Piedmont,  and 
Spain,  the  troops  had  imbibed  ^at  initiatiye  in  revolutions 
which  formerly  banged  to  the  people.    The  French  Carbonari, 
in  beating  up  kx  recruits,  ganra  a  preference  to  the  militaiy. 
The  sabK)fi&oers,  young  and  resolute  men,  ambitious  of  promo- 
tion, influential  with  the  soldiery,  jealous  of  the  officers,  siding 
with  the  people  by  their  subc»rdinate  position,  with  the  citizens 
by  edoeation,  with  the  army  by  th^  unif(Mrm,  with  the  Bona- 
paitisits  by  th^  souvenirs,  with  liberalism  by  the  journals, 
pamphlets,  and  patriotic  songs  which  circulated  in  the  idleness  of 
a  barrack  life, — these  were  the  agents  most  easily  seduced,  and 
most  capable  of  seducing,  in  those  regimental  and  garrison 
enrolments.     They  were  the  nucleus  of  the  army,  and  the 
lu^e  of  the  infinrrection :  one  regiment  seduced  by  the  sub- 
ofSoeze  would  win  over  anotiier;   one  fortified  place  would 
insteutly  secure  a  whole  province.    The  example  unpunished 
would  gain,  from  one  connection  to  another,  fresh  military 
aoceaaiims,  and  new  provinces  to  the  insurrectionary  cause ;  the 
tri-«Qloured  flag  would  fiy  spimtaneously  frtmi  rampart  to  ram- 
part, and  from  one  church  tower  to  another ;  while  a  provisional 
insmxeetianary  govemment  would  impress  upon  these  armed 
ziangft«r  conlert  and  unity.     The  Bourbons  surrounded  with 
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their  guards  in  a  disaffected  capital,  'would  scarcely  be  able  to 
4lefend  themselves  against  the  inhabitants  responding  to  the 
cry  of  the  soldieiy ;  they  would  consequently  fly,  or  they  must 
fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  general  revolution.  But  what 
would  this  revolution  become?  That  would  be  declared  by 
the  future.  Meanwhile,  until  this  future  should  explain  itself* 
the  character  of  this  revolution  was  left  in  uncertainty,  in  the 
dread  of  discouraging  any  one  of  those  hopes  which  all  con- 
curred in  the  longed-for  ruin.  The  fanatics  wished  for  Napo- 
leoti  II.,  the  shadow  and  popular  illusion  of  his  father;  ihe 
politicians  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  popularity,  at  once 
princely  and  revolutionaiy,  would  impart  to  Jacobinism—restored 
in  its  greatest  splendour — the  power  and  privileges  of  the 
monarchy ;  the  sub-  officers  longed  to  play  the  parts  of  Pepe 
and  Riego,  to  distinguish  themselves  at  the  head  of  corps 
darm^e,  and  impose  their  bayonets  and  their  conditions  on 
militaiy  governments ;  finally  M.  de  Lafayette  and  his  friends 
were  influenced  by  desires,  heaven  only  knows  how  indefinite 
and  unlimited,  between  the  republic  and  the  monarchy,  the 
presidency,  perpetual  magistracy  of  the  people,  mayors  of  the 
palace,  sovereign  arbitration  of  parties,  civic  dictatorship,  or 
protectorate  of  liberty  and  public  order, — similar,  no  doubt, 
to  that  dignity  which  was  hankered  after,  obtained  by,  and 
crumbled  under,  from  1789  to  1792,  this  illustrious  man,  who 
was  by  turns  the  terror  of  royalty,  and  the  idol  and  play-thing  of 
the  mob. 

XIII. 

The  quarter  of  a  century  which  had  elapsed  since  his 
first  appearance  in  the  world's  crisis,  his  aspirations  after 
liberty,  his  exacting  and  still  insatiable  thirst  of  popularity, 
his  hand  so  often  forced  beyond  his  will,  as  on  the  6th 
October,  by  the  frenzy  of  the  people,  his  rigorous  conduct 
to  the  King,  his  weakness  for  the  revolution,  his  generous 
but  evanescent  efforts  against  Jacobinism  on  the  20th  June 
and  10th  August  1792,  his  emigration  to  a  foreign  soil,  his 
captivity,  his  dungeon,  his  martyrdom  at  Olmutz,  his  obscure 
rotom  to  France,  his  ten  years'  solitude,  his  joy  on  tte  Eestoia- 
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tion  of  the  Bourbons, — his  satisfaction  at  their  departure  on 
the  20th  March,  his  reappearance  in  the  tribune  as  a  Teteian 
)f  liberty,  during  the  second  and  short  dictatorship  of  Napo- 
eoD,  the  signal  of  insurrection  against  the  yanquished  of 
Waterloo,  given  by  him  in  the  Assembly,  his  impatience  for 
he  definitive  fall  of  the  tyrant,  the  abdication  he  imposed 
[pen  Bonaparte  at  the  Elys^e,  as  he  had  so  often  done  upon 
Amis  XVI.  at  the  Tuileries,  the  part  of  a  liberal  Cromwell 
lading  his  grasp  again  at  the  moment  he  thought  he  had 
scared  it  in  the  ruin  of  Napoleon,  his  trip  as  a  commissioner 
)  the  allied  armies,  seeking  in  a  foreign  prince  heaven  knows 
hat  species  of  temporary  royalty,  as  easily  got  rid  of  as 
would  be  absurd  to  inaugurate  in  France ;  every  thing  had 
3ceived,  but  nothing  had  wearied  in  M.  de  La&yette  that 
nbition,  at  once  personal  and  disinterested,  so  obstinately 
)nt  on  the  triumph  of  liberty,  it  is  true,  but  which  required 
at  this  triumph  should  be  obtained  through  him.    A  man 

some  drift  and  forecast,  rather  than  of  decision  and  policy, 

had  temporised  thus  fax,  and  accommodated  himself  to 
,  asking  nothing  more  from  events  than  such  portion  of 
>gress  as  they  might  of  themselves  bestow,  he  had  fomented 
;her  than  conspired.  Legality  had  been  his  sword  and 
skier  against  power;  the  probity  of  the  citizen  had  over- 
*ead  the  free  thoughts  of  the  philosopher,  and  the  ambition 
the  popular  man ;  he  might  be  hated,  but  he  could  not  be 
used. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  urged  doubtless  by  the  accumu- 
on  of  years,  and  fearful  that  death  might  ravish  from  him, 
rom  Moses,  the  promised  land  of  liberty,  he  hod  forgotten 

part  of  legal  tribune,  his  character,  his  civic  oath  of 
uty,  his  habits  of  open  opposition;  and  he  consented,  at 

risk  of  his  safety,  of  his  life,  and  of  his  conscience,  to 
>me  the  prime  mover,  the  centre,  and  the  chief  of  a  gloomy 
(piracy.  All  the  secret  societies  of  the  enemies  of  the 
rbons,  together  with  Carbonarism,  which  comprised  them 
t  this  moment,  had  their  beginning  and  ending  with  him ; 
impatient  ardour  to  annihilate  the  prejudices  and  the 
irj  which  debase  the  human  mind, — a  sacred  passion  for 

4b 
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grant,  of  a  fieiy  but  unadulterated  disposition,  the  honest 
impulse  of  whose  heart  easily  quelled  the  hastiness  of  his 
temper;  his  son,  a  young  man  more  cool,  but  as  daring  as 
M.  de  La&yette,  brought  up  with  republican  enthusiasm  in 
the  perilous  confidence  of  these  conspiracies ;  M.  M6rilhou, 
a  young  advocate  of  high  promise,  thrown  by  the  impetuosity 
of  youth  into  associations  which  he  was  subsequently  destined 
to  oppose ;  others,  in  short,  whose  names,  buried  in  obscurity, 
haye  only  appeared  amongst  the  agents  of  these  prolonged 
machinations. 

In  the  first  rank  of  these  trustworthy  persons,  M.  de 
Lafayette,  who  did  not  spare  even  his  own  blood,  reckoned 
his  only  son,  George  de  Lafayette,  an  excellent  young  man, 
who  possessed  all  the  principles  and  virtues  of  him  whose 
name  he  bore,  without  any  other  ambition  than  that  of  carrying 
out  the  opinions  and  the  destiny  of  his  race,  and  who  was 
led  into  these  conspiracies  by  one  virtue  alone, — filial  tender 
ness,  and  the  duty  of  following  and  defending  his  father 

XV. 

Some  inferior  conspirators,  associated  in  the  Ventes  of  the 
civil  and  military  Carbonari  in  the  fortified  towns  of  Alsace, 
had  prepared  every  thing  for  a  simultaneous  explosion  in  the 
regiments  at  Neubrisach  and  at  Befort.  These  two  bodies 
of  insurgents  were  to  meet  at  Golmar,  carry  off  the  regiment 
of  cavalry  stationed  there,  spread  the  insurrection  through  the 
Vosges  and  in  Lorraine,  at  Metz,  at  Nancy,  and  at  Epinal ; 
to  close  thus  the  communications  with  Paris,  to  blockade 
Strasburg,  which  would  be  agitated  on  their  approach,  pro- 
claim a  provisional  government,  a  triumvirate,  the  intended 
members  of  which  were  M.  de  Lafayette,  M.  d*Argenson,  and 
M.  Koechlin,  to  display  the  tri-coloured  flag,  the  irresistible 
sign  of  glory  an^  of  freedom,  and  to  await  in  formidable 
expectation  until  the  example  should  seduce  the  other  corps 
d*armA  and  the  other  provinces,  and  then  to  carry  Paxis 
itaelf  and  overturn  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons.  The  night  of 
the  29th  December  was  the  time  fixed  by  the  conspirators. 
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'..  d'Argenson  and  M.  Ecechlin,  both  proprietoxB  of  immense 
anofactories  in  the  vidnitj  of  Mnlhouse  and  of  Colmar, 
id  members  of  the  futote  gOTenunent,  had  left  Paris  several 
jB  before,  under  the  plausible  pretext  of  visiting  their  manu- 
stories.  M.  de  Lafayette  was  to  rqoin  them  at  the  last 
3ment,  and  he  had  already  quitted  Paris  to  go  to  his  estate 

Lagrange,  that  he  might  the  more  freely  direct  his  steps 
B^fort,  where  he  was  looked  for  to  give  the  signal  of  the 
litaiy  movements  in  the  garrisons. 

But  a  pious  fEonily  superstition,  strange  to  say,  at  such 
noment  and  in  such  an  enterprise,  induced  M.  de  Lafayette 
suspend  his  departure.  Hie  emissaries  from  Neubiisach, 
m  B^fort,  from  M.  Eoechlin,  and  from  M.  d*Aigenson 
^ed  him  in  vain.  He  replied,  that  a  religious  anniversary 
isecrated  by  him  every  year  to  mourning  and  in  memory 
his  wife,  the  companion  of  his  dungeon  at  Olmutz,  and  the 
dm  of  her  tenderness  for  him,  would  unavoidably  detain 
1  some  days  longer  at  Lagrange.  Nothing  could  vanquish 
I  obstinacy  in  his  heart;  whether  it  was  that  in  risking 

life  for  his  cause,  he  wished  to  offer  up  his  last  farewell 
existence  upon  the  tomb  of  the  woman  he  had  most 
erated;  or  whether  he  looked  upon  it  as  an  evil  augury 

his  enterprise  to  fidl  in  a  family  iutj  that  he  might 
1  a  political  one.  This  delay  produced  some  irresolution, 
e  counter-orders,  and  some  mistakes  amongst  the  nulitaxy 
jpirators  of  Neubrisach  and  Befort;  M.  d'Argenson  did 

declare  himself;  M.  Eoechlin  urged  his  two  colleagues, 
one  by  his  visits,  and  the  other  by  his  despatches.  The 
ids  of  Lafayette,  Manuel  and  Dupont  (de  TEure)  opposed 
ieparture  of  the  chief  of  the  conspiracy  until  he  should 
received  a  circumstantial  and  dedsive  report  from  M. 
genson  and  from  M.  Eoechlin,  who  were  nearer  than  he 
bo  the  centre  of  the  plot.  M.  de  Lafayette  relied  upon 
presence,  on  the  genius  of  the  revolution,  and  on  the 
ric  spark  of  liberty,  and  the  first  shock,  in  his  opinion, 
1  make  both  the  army  and  the  people  spring  forth.  As 
3  life,  he  risked  it  in  defiance  of  all  prudence,  ambitious, 
ips,   of  losing  it  heroically,  still  more  to  magnify  his 
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xnemoiy.  ^  I  have  already  liv«d  rmy  long/'  ho.  and.  ta  hia 
son  and  to  his  intimate  friends,  yiho  irere  reoomiiiending  bim 
to  be  prudent,  *'aiid  it  seems  ta  me  that  I  should  mnrthilj 
crown  my  life  bj  aseending  the  soad£>ld  'while  oomhattiBg^ 
— the  yictim  and  the  martyr  of  liberty.** 

XVI 

The  day  of  his  mourning  having  past  in  sad  reoollections 
and  pious  ceremonies,  M.  de  La&yette  got  into  his  carnage 
at  nightfall,  to  conceal  his  route  from  the  police,  by  -whom 
he  thought  he  Tras  watched.  One  of  hk  old  servants  who 
was  to  remain  at  the  Ghl^teau  of  Lagrange,  and  to  whom  his 
master  had  confided  notiung  of  the  object  of  his  journey, 
sprang  up  on  the  seat  of  the  caU^  at  the  instant  the  horoes 
were  put  in  motion;  ^* My  friend,"  said  M.  de  La&yetto  to 
him,  '*  what  are  you  doing  ?  My  son  and  I  are  going  to  risk  ^ 
our  lives ;  and  I  must  apprise  you  that  death  may  perhaps 
await  those  who  may  be  seised  with  us.'*  **Yott  teaeh  me 
nothing,"  replied  the  domestic  with  a  finn  voice,  ^' You. need 
not  reproach  yourself  if  I  fall  with  you  on  tkda  joum^ ;  I  am 
going  on  my  own  account,  and  it  is  my  own  opinion  also  to 
which  I  devote  myself."  M.  de  Lafeyette  and  his  son  were 
moved,  and  no  Icmger  doubted  the  success  of  a  cause  in  which 
the  fanaticism  of  the  revolution  had  descended  even  amongst 
the  inferior  classes,  and  in  whidi  men  who  wem  the  greatest 
strangers  to  political  systems  were  desirous  of  partidpatEng 
in  death  as  they  did  in  opinion. 

XVII. 

While  M.  de  LaflAyette,  his  son,  and  after  litem  a  chosen 
number  of  young  conspirators  of  the  Paris  Ftsntewere  proceed 
ing,  under  various  pretexts  and  by  different  routes,  towaids 
BUorU  vrhere  the  matured  and  impatient  conspiracy  only 
awaited  their  aivivfd  to  explode,  these  ill*expkdned  ddays  dl 
its  chief  had  sown  at  Neubrisach,  at  B^forl;  and  at  Cofanar 
some  uncertainty  and  some  timidity  in  the  ranks  of  tbo 
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nilitaiy  Carbonari.  An  officer  since  celebrated  in  the  stmg- 
(les  of  the  pen  and  the  sword  against  the  monarchy  of  IdlS, 
nd  against  the  monarchy  of  1830,  young  Carrel,  then  a 
ieatennit  of  one  of  ik&  regimeatar  in  gasxiaoa  ia  Akaoe*  to- 
etiinvwidi  Colonel  Pailhde  of  Ito  (di  Imperial  GtnunU  hastened 
}  Miarty  one  from  Neohrisach  and  tiM*  otiMr  ftoia  Paris,  to 
iye  leaders  to  the  soldiery. 

By  one  delay  after  amdier,  1^  Ist  January  had  now 
nired  It  was  known  thalrliafiByetta  had  Isfi;  Lagrange,  and 
ould  arriye  in  the  eounse  of  the.  dsf ,  or  during  the  ni|^  at 
le  gates  of  Befort.  The  town  was  fiiU  of  young  men  aaao 
ated  in  the  plot,  who  had  flo(^»d  in  from  the  neii^bonring 
rorinces,  and  from  the  capital,  to  create,  at  the  moment  the 
goal  should  be  given  during  the  night,,  one  of  those  irresis- 
ble  curcente  of  groups^  of  commotion,  of  noise,  and  aflclamalaons 
imh  seduce  the  people  and  the  soldiery;  The  assemblies, 
0  tumults,  and  the  banquets  of  the  festire  day,  which  ushers 
the  new  year,  served  to  mask  ftom  the  eyes  of  the  civil  and 
Sitary  authorities  of  B^ort,  the  unwsnal  assemblage  of  so 
eaife  a  number  of  strangers,  in  the  puUic  places,  and  in  the 
Terns  of  the  town  and  the  suburbs.  The  hour  of  rising  was 
neaar,  and  Idle  success  so  certain  in  the  e^s  of  the  conspi- 
iors,  that  ahready  at  the  close  of  the  day,  they  disdained  to 
isemble  their  design,  but  putting  on  their  uniforms  and  the 
Eons  of  their  former  rank  in  the  army,  scarcely  covered  with 
3ir  cloaks,,  they  mounted  the  tri-ooloured  cockade  in  their 
IB,  armed  themselves  with  sabres  and  pistols,  and  with  pre- 
taie  ^xplosums  of  triumph,  which  were  heard  echoing  fh»a 
^  wali&  of  the  torems  by  the  passers-by,  they  loudly  toasted 
^  Umpire,  the  Bepublic,  glory,  and  freedom. 
The  night  having  arrived,  a  seeond  lieutenant  of  the  regi- 
it  in  barradk&  at  Befert  left  his  accomplices  amidst  the  joy 
/  intoKiBfttion  of  these  festivities,  which  were  to  be  prolonged 
the  hour  of  blood ;  with  an  afEaetation  of  complaisance  he 
z  tise  tcna*  of  dnty  of  one  of  his  brotiier  efficezs,  a  stsanger 
die  plet,  and  assumed  thej  osmniand  o£  the  gaavd  at  the 
Rsipal  gate  a£  tibe.  town^  ihak  he.  mdght .  opent  it  te  admit 
vyeUiey  andwitAi  him  Urn  wmiuaDm^ 
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XVIII. 

At  the  same  hour,  Adjutant  Tellier,  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  trust- worthy  of  the  initiated  sub-officers  of  the  regiment, 
returned  to  barracks,  assembled  all  the  sergeants  in  his  room, 
and  without  revealing  to  all  tj^e  motive  of  this  meeting,  which 
was  only  known  to  a  few,  he  ordered  them,  as  if  from  the  com- 
manding officer,  to  keep  all  their  men  in  their  barrack-rooms 
in  heavy  marching  order,  to  put  flints  in  their  locks,  as  if  to 
prepare  for  an  alarm,  and  to  be  ready  to  turn  out  into  the 
barrack-yard  at  the  first  sound  of  the  drum.  This  premature 
injunction  of  the  adjutant  was  understood  by  the  initiated ;  but 
though  obeyed  by  all,  it  astonished  some  of  the  sub-officers 
who  had  lately  joined  the  regiment.  Two  of  these,  whether  from 
secret  disquietude  at  so  strange  and  mysterious  an  order,  ema- 
nating merely  from  the  adjutant  and  at  such  an  hour,  or  whether 
with  a  Tiew  to  accomplish  more  literally  in  all  its  details  the  order 
they  had  received,  quitted  the  barracks  after  the  gates  were  closed, 
and  went  to  ask  more  precise  instructions  from  the  captain  of 
their  company,  who  was  spending  the  evening  at  a  private 
house  in  town.  The  captain  rose  from  the  table  at  the  sum- 
mons of  his  sergeants,  and  was  astonished  that  such  an  order 
should  be  given  to  his  men,  unknown  to  him  and  in  lus  absence ; 
be  supposed,  however,  that  it  must  have  emanated  direct  from 
the  lieutenant-colonel,  and  went  at  once  to  interrogate  him  in 
his  turn.  The  lieutenant-colonel,  no  less  sui;prised  that  such 
a  summons  should  be  issued  to  his  regiment  without  coming 
through  him,  ascribed  it  to  Colonel  Toustain,  the  commandant 
of  the  garrison.  He  therefore  hastened  to  his  residence  with 
the  captain,  to  learn  the  cause  of  this  nocturnal  summons,  but 
the  commandant  evinced  the  same  astonishment  as  himself. 
The  idea  of  a  military  plot  which  had  got  wind  some  days 
before,  occurring  at  the  same  instant  to  both,  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  flew  to  the  barracks  to  contradict  the  order,  and  to 
clear  up  the  mystery.  While  he  was  hastening  thither,  one 
of  the  sergeants,  who  bad  gone  to  interrogate  their  captain, 
letomed  to  bis  post,  and  ingenuously  recounted  to  Adjutant 
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!'ellier  what  he  had  done,  and  the  astonishment  of  his  officer. 
'ellier,  feeling  that  all  must  come  to  light  on  the  return  of  the 
iptain  and  title  lieutenant-colonel,  fled,  and  hastened  to  warn 
blonel  Failhes  and  the  conspirators,  who  were  assemhled  at  a 
ifS  on  the  square,  to  provide  for  their  safety.  Pailhte,  who 
as  already  armed  and  dressed  in  his  uniform,  dirested  himself, 
1  did  also  his  friends,  of  everything  which  might  denounce 
em,  fled  in  the  darkness  towards  the  gate  commanded  by  the 
nspirator  Manouiy,  and  cleared  it  with  their  principal  ac- 
mplices. 

At  the  same  instant  the  Commandant  Toustain,  followed 
the  first  group  of  fusiliers  he  could  lay  his  hand  on,  advanced 
;mrds  the  gate  to  visit  the  post ;  a  group  of  half-pay  officers 
plain  clothes  were  chatting  with  Manoury  under  the  aieh- 
y  at  the  draw-bridge;  the  commandant  addressed  them, 
nmoned  them  to  declare  their  names,  recognised  them  by 
i  light  of  the  guard  lantern,  put  them  under  arrest,  and 
isigned  them  to  Manouiy's  charge.  Alarmed  at  this  ren- 
nter,  an  indication  of  some  mysterious  assemblages  on  the 
losite  side  of  the  ramparts,  the  intrepid  commandant  ordered 
gate  to  be  opened,  passed  the  outer  fortifications,  perceived 
^  distance  in  the  shade  the  group  of  Carbonari  strangers, 

the  accomplices  of  Colonel  Pailh^s,  who  had  but  just 
ted  the  town,  and  were  waiting  under  its  walls  for  the 
val  of  Lafayette ;  he  advanced  sword  in  hand  towards  one 
he  nearest  conspirators,  whom  he  recognised  by  his  uniform 
his  arms  to  be  an  officer  of  the  garrison.  Stretching  forth 
hand  to  arrest  him,  the  officer,  a  second  lieutenant  named 
^et,  instead  of  surrendering  fired  a  pistol  point-blank  at 
de  Toustain,  who  fell  at  his  feet  bathed  in  his  blood.  At 
report  of  the  pistol,  the  conspirators  dispersed  by  different 
iS  througli  the  country,  foreseeing  that  the  murder  oi  the 
oandant  would  effectually  alarm  the  garrison, 
f .  de  Toustain,  however,  was  only  wounded,  the  Cross  of 
Louis,  Tvhich  he  wore  on  his  breast,  having  deadened  the 

He  arose,  returned  under  the  archway  of  the  gate,  and 
nded  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  but  just  before  consigned 
e   guard,   but  he  only  found  the  soldiers  there,  left  to 
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thek'own  diacretioii  hj  Manouiy,  who  bad  hastened  to  fly  with 
liis  comradfia  ojl  tha  diflcharge  of  the  pistolv      The.  troopa 
hamug  taanaad.  omt  at  the  voica  of  the.  commandant  and  the 
orders  of  tha  lieatanant-colonel,  were  dmwaup  on*  thfi  square 
and.  aponi  the  ram|«ot8 ;  wbale  tha  conspiiatozSt  who  were  still 
in  thftflBhoxbBy  hastoaai  to  eccape  in.  disguise,  or  to.  hide  them.- 
seliree  iix  sale  asj^iiiaiift  from  tha  search  of  the  authorities. 
Oaarel  d^paited  agauo.  during'  the  night  for  Neubrkack.     M. 
de  GoEceUas^.  Jua.,  oner  of  the  most  trustworthy  associates  of 
the  directing  committee  of  Carbonarism,  and  the  most  vigilant 
and  affectionate  precursor  of  the  steps  of  M.  de  Lafayette  to 
Befoft^  galloped  off  with  asnother  Carbonoroof  Pans,  M.  Bazajrd, 
to  mmt  the  supreme  chief  of  the  abortive  revolution^  on  the 
roadi  from  B4fort  to  Paris.    A  few  leagues  from  the  former 
plaee>  they  met.  the  generaL*s  carriage,  stopped  it,  recounted  to 
him  m  a  few  worda  the  events  which  had  rendered  his  anival 
too  late,  aiid  even  his  journey  a  matter  of  suspicion,  made  him 
retrace  his  steps,  and  take  the  direction  of  Gray  instead  of 
Befbrt^  they  themselves  continuing  their  routa  to  Paris.     M. 
de  La&yette,  thus  stopped  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  his 
presence  even  from  being  taken  as  an  indication  of  his  purpose^ 
pzooeeded  to  the  ne^hbourhood  of  Gray,  to  the  house  of  M. 
Martin^  formerly  deputy  from  the  Haute  Saone,  and  connected 
by  ties  of  amity  and  political  feeling  with  the  general,  who  staid 
with  him  for  some  days  under  the  appearance  of  a  friendly 
visit. 

XIX. 

The  mysteiy  and  the  oaths  of  the  Carbonari,  the  premature 
fiiilure  of  the  plot  before  its  explosion,  the  confusion  and 
rapidijty  of  movements  all  in  one  evening,,  the  nocturnal  fligjit 
of  the  Carbonari,  by  the  connivance  of  sub^lieutenant  Manouiy, 
the  vigilance  and  rapidity  of  M.  de  Coicelles,  Jun^  in.  giving 
tim^  notice  to  M.  de  LafiGiyette,  to  make  him  change  his  route 
at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  fall  into  the  wreck  of  his  plot» 
and  the  still  wann  blood  of  the  commandant  of  the  place,  the 
disappesEBnce  of  the  carriage  of  one  of  the  accomplices,  con- 
taining* the  genesal'a  uniform,  the  colours,  the  tangible  signs  of 
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ihe  rerolation,  which  was  seized  at  an  inn  in  Befort,  sealed  np 
)j  the  police^  then  withdrawn  by  means  of  a  bribe,  and  bnnit 
luring  the  night,  to  remove  all  material  evidence  of  the  attempt, 
-left  nothing  in  the  hands  of  justice,  or  political  vengeance,  bat 
ha  shadow  and  the  ftdiag  phantom  of  a  oonspiraqy.  The 
ivil  and  nulitaiy  autbontifis  knew  not  upon  whom  to  lay  their 
lands  ui  the  midst  of  thia  darkness,  for  nothing  denounced 
rhat  was  known  to  all.  The  tragical  death  of  a  sergeaut-mi^Qr, 
amed  Watebled,  who  had  fled  with  A^utant  T^er  into 
witzerland,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  the  gendannes,  alone 
Bve  stune  weight  to  the  aeeuaatkm.  At  the  moment  when  the 
endarmes  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  public-hoase  near  BAle, 
1  which  Watebled  had  put  up,  he  shot  himself  through  the 
ead,  to  andd  by  death  all  temptaticoa  to  betray  his  associates, 
ellier  was  apprehended  beside  the  dead  body  of  his  aooom- 
ice ;  and  in  him  th^  held  the  due,  by  which  they  could 
icend  from  man  to  man,  up  to  the  prime  mover  of  the  con- 
liracy.  This  due,  however,  was  broken  before  it  could 
iplicate  M.  de  Lafayette,  M.  Manuel,  M.  de  Coroelles,  or  the 
rectoiB  or  hidden  agents  of  the  Vmte9  and  secret  societies  of 
iris.  The  researches  and  the  penalties  of  the  law  only  &11 
ion  obscure  names  and  subordinate  culprits;  even  these 
nalties  were  moderated  by  the  insufi&cieney  of  prooi^  and  by 
B  lapse  of  time  which  blunted  the  edge  of  veogeaiBce.  Colonel 
ulh^s,  Tellier,  and  two  or  three  of  the  most  prominent  con- 
irators,  woto  alone  condemned  to  a  few  years  imprisonment, 
the  others  were  either  absent  or  discharged.  Justice,  in- 
nd  of  ascending,  stooped  to  the  most  insignificant  instruments, 
if  it  feared,  in  ascending  too  high,  to  find  culprits  whose 
nes  would  have  given  too  much  popularity  and  too  much 
rnit J  txy  the  cause.  These  could,  therefore,  renew  with  im- 
oity,  in  the  shade,  the  secies  of  dvU  and  military  oonspira- 
3 ;  the  numbers  of  whidi,  cat  off  here  and  there  during  two 
ap9,  left,  as  diey  pendifid,  invidlable  heada  to  the  directing 
}|«»  of  Paris 
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XX. 

Another  plot,  partly  spontaneous  and  partly  provoked  by 
the  cunning  of  instigators,  that  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Oaron, 
arose  a  few  days  after  out  of  the  conspiracy  of  Befort.     Caron 
was  one  of  those  disbanded  malcontents  of  the  imperial  army, 
who  were  impatiently  waiting  in  the  idleness  of  their  homes 
until  a  military  revolution  should  restore  them  to  the  rank,  the 
fortune  and  the  ascendancy  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  the 
camps  of  Napoleon,  and  the  privation  of  which,  by  the  general 
peace,  seemed  to  them  a  deposition  and  an  act  of  injustice  on 
the  part  of  fate.    These  upstarts  of  the  battle-field,  although 
the  public  treasure  was  exhausted  in  paying  them  the  just  in- 
demnity for  their  blood,  could  not  pardon  the  Bourbons  for  the 
forced  reduction  of  the  troops  and  the  disarmament  of  France. 
Instruments  always  ready  for  the  hand  of  civil  factions,  they 
offered  themselves  to  every  party,  even  to  the  republicans,  to 
upraise  again  with  their  swords  that  freedom  which  they  had 
beaten  down  for  twenty  years  under  the  tyranny  of  military 
power,  and  of  which  they  did  not  become  the  senseless  and 
suspicious  partisans  until  that  freedom  had  proclaimed  itself  the 
enemy  of  the  Bourbons.    This  officer  was  an  assiduous  visitor 
of  Colonel  Pailhes,  in  the  prison  of  Colmar,  where  he  was  de- 
tained while  waiting  to  take  his  trial  for  the  Befort  affair, 
and  also  of  M.  Buchez,  who  was  then  first  broaching  those 
republican  doctrines  and  devotion  which  have  since  made  him 
celebrated,  through  his  constancy  and  moderation.     Caron, 
who  was  desirous  of  re-connecting,  with  his  own  hand,  the 
broken  finagments   of  the  B6fort  conspiracy,  but   who  had 
neither  the  prudence,  nor  the  discretion,  nor  the  temporisation 
of  a  real  conspirator,  occupied  himself,  with  more  noise  than 
sagacity,  in  a  plan  of  escape  for  his  friends.    In  his  eager- 
ness to  accomplish  this  design,  and  to  attempt  at  Colmar 
a  more  fortunate  explosion  than  that  of  B6fort,  he  allowed  his 
plans  to  be  easily  seen  through.    The  military  police,  who  sus- 
pected them,  resolved  to  bring  them  to  maturity,  and  to  lead 
(bem  more  quickly  to  a  head,  in  order  the  more  certainly  to 
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quash  them.  Instructions  were  accordingly  given  to  some  sub- 
officers  ^ho  had  been  sounded  bj  Caron,  to  affect  the  most 
absolute  deyotion  to  his  cause ;  and  thej,  in  pursuance  of  the 
orders  they  received,  assured  him  of  the  concurrence  of  their 
comrades.  The  day  was  fixed  between  the  colonel  and  his 
false  accomplices  to  cany  off  a  regiment  of  light-dragoons,  and 
to  bring  the  squadrons  to  a  rendezvous  at  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  the  town,  where  Caron  was  to  be  in  waiting  to  assume  the 
:x)mmand,  and  to  lead  them  through  Alsace,  in  order  to  rouse 
^  insurrection  the  towns,  villages,  and  garrisons.  The  czedu- 
ous  officer  suspected  no  snare  in  so  complaisant  and  unanimous 
in  insurrection,  but  repaired  to  the  post  indicated,  armed  and 
n  regimentals.  The  squadron,  prepared  by  its  chiefs  for  this 
Dsurrectional  comedy,  mounted  and  rode  out  of  Colmar,  at  the 
tour  appointed,  with  cries  of  '*  Vive  Napoleon  II T  met  Caront 
^ho  hiuangued  them  and  assumed  the  command :  they  followed 
im  from  village  to  village  upon  the  route  to  Mulhouse,  to  dis- 
3ver  his  accomplices  by  thus  instigating  them  to  insurrection ; 
lit  no  one  having  declared  for  them,  they  finished  by  arresting 
i  a  seducer  to  rebellion,  the  chief  of  his  imaginary  insurrec- 
on.  He  was  brought  back  to  Golmar  disarmed,  tied  down  upon 
cart,  amidst  cries  of  "  Vive  le  Roi  r  and  tried,  though  dis- 
inded,  before  a  court-martial  at  Strasburg.  It  was  in  vain  that 
eneral  Foy  exclaimed,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  against 
form  of  trial  which  deprives  a  citizen  of  his  natural  judges, 
id  against  a  perfidious  and  cowardly  provocation  which  devoted 
death  an  unhappy  culprit,  for  a  crime  purposely  prepared  to 
3  hand.  The  colonel  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  court- 
irtia],  and  shot  behind  a  bastion  of  the  citadel ;  while  the  ofi&- 
rs  and  soldiers  of  the  squadron  who  enticed  him  into  the  snare, 
jeived  in  rank,  in  promotion,  and  in  gold,  the  price  of  blood 
i  treachery  I 

XXI 

Similar  executions  expiated,  at  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  other 
rtive  conspiracies  of  the  military  Carbonari.  At  Paris,  a 
•-ofi&cer  of  the  45th  regiment,  who  had  been  presented  to 

de  Liafayette,  agitated  his  regiment,  and  enlisted  some 
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comrades  for  Oarbonarism.  These  young  tten,  who  'were  pro- 
ceeding to  the  garrison  of  Eochelle,  reeeived,  before  they 
quitted  Paris,  encouragement  and  instroctions  from  the  hidden 
chiefs  of  the  xnsiirrectional  committee.  Being  apprised  of  an 
approaching  movement,  which  was  to  break  out  at  Saomur,  and 
which  they  were  directed  to  second,  they  had  mysterious  inter- 
Yiews  on  tiie  road  to  Bochelle  with  an  officer  of  artillery  named 
Delon,  who  announced  to  them  the  ac|jounnnent  of  the  plot. 
Being  betrayed  by  one  of  their  accomplices  at  the  moment  they 
were  concerting  with  the  emissaries  of  General  Berton  the 
Cloture  of  Sanmur,  they  were  arrested.  Oards  cut  in  two  were 
found  upon  them,  and  poniards,  signs  of  their  enrolment  in  the 
Vmte,  which  had  been  transmitted  to  them  by  Lareche,  an 
agent  of  La£Eiyette*s  By  the  confessions  of  some  of  them,  their 
connection  was  traced  up  to  the  instigators  of  Paris.  Sergeant 
Bones  and  Captain  Massias,  were  convicted  of  having  had  in- 
tercourse with  La&yette  himself,  but  they  maintained  a  stoical 
silence  as  to  its  nature.  The  whole  organisation  of  French 
civil  and  military  Garbonarism  finally  appeared  on  the  trial  of 
M.  Marchangy.  The  air  was  filled  with  conspiracies,  with 
machines  and  instruments  of  plottmg,  but  the  committee  which 
prompted  and  put  them  in  motion,  remained  invisible,  though 
evident  to  all.  The  intrepid  Bones  claimed  for  himself  alone 
the  crime  and  the  punishment;  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  judges  against  him,  and  against  three  of  the 
sub-officers,  the  accomplices  of  his  fault  and  participators  in  his 
silence.  The  four  condemned  lads  whose  enthusiasm,  seduc- 
tion and  youth  constituted  their  crime,  embraced  and  consoled 
each  other  at  the  near  approach  of  death,  bade  farewell  to  their 
families,  and  gave  up  their  lives  for  freedom.  The  night,  the 
torches,  and  the  sobs  of  the  spectators,  increased  the  horror  of 
this  pitiful  tragedy.  The  Tribunal  gave  judgment  while  i^ 
rounded,  unknown  to  itself,  by  the  accomplices  of  the  four 
victims.  Twelve  thousand  Carbonari  from  the  Ventes  of  Paris 
swore  to  rescue  the  convicts  from  punishment,  by  ranging  them, 
selves  behind  the  ranks  of  the  gendarmes  who  were  to  line  the 
streets,  and  each  stabbing  one  of  the  executioners  of  the  sen- 
tence.   Others  tried  to  conrnpt»  and  to  procure  their  escape 
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wi&Lmsmef,  The  gaoler,  denroos  Af  pnmdiiig  far  fan  finufy, 
wlxQe  he  domarif  ^fled  inth  his  ynsmeig,  dei—Ddad  ijwibuCj 
dioaBfad  iftnoB  inr  tfaoir  xajMOBL  Uns  prcyowtion  tongoom* 
mcuiicsted  to  M.  de  Lalajetta  <wa8  aooed^d  to  hjkim.  Tke 
Oarbonari  ckikfaed  togetirar,.  and  ^e  setonty  itfaonaaadtenea 
s^eie  carried  ta  tbe  gaaler,  but  the  polioe  being  appdaedof  the 
bmfladnm  pousBad  vpasi.  the  l^nton  at  the  aameot  ikmj 
wate  eoonting  ant  the  maney.  The  CSarboaan  of  tfaeAqsital 
han  xereited  to  .1^6  -plan  of  deUwcBing  ithem  by  open  fone ; 
ihey  agreed  to  graoplhamafiWee.in  animaiatible  maaa  in  the 
ippnoeohea  todhe  {dace  of  egeeution,  to  aunoond  the  carta,  to 
iiit  the  bonda  of  the  prisoners,  diapeme  the  aoldievBy  and  hide 
he  four  martyrs  in  the  centre  of  the  croud,  to  <iifgni^  ihua 
inder  assumed  characters,  and  to  prepare  and  secure  for  them 
he  means  of  flying  out  of  Fxttnoe.  Colonel  Fabvier,  formerly 
ide-de-camp  to  Marmont,  the  most  persevering  and  adventoious 
f  ihe  military  sonqKuatoxs,  divected  these  efforts  at  esoape,  and 
enroted  himself  to  them  in  the  most  open  manner.  Boriesjuid 
le  (companions  of  his  sentence  irere  canyeyad  to  the  Ooncier- 
nie,  where  they  were  shnt  up  in  sepante  dmigeoas,  the 
oomy  mtnesses  of  the  civic  agony  of  the  GdrondistB.  They 
niReraed  together  aloud  thiDugh  the  ifalls.  One  of  them 
Hingiaaleep,  his.neighbDur  in  the  ac^oining  dongeen  anrofce 
m,  ezclafming:  ".Youuue  in  ahnrry  to  go  to  sleep,  but  in 
o  hoars  time  shall  ^iie  not  aU  sleep  together  ?  Let  us  at 
ist  talk  until  then.'' 

XXII. 

.These,  two  hours  hufing  elapsed,  they  mounted  each  one  of 
)  fimrts  ;whiah  were  to  oonvey  them  to  .the  scoffiold.  An 
manse  .mukitttdoionmded  behind  the  lines  of  troops,  in  .the 
&B^,  on  the  bridges,  and  on  the  squares,  by  which  the  pro- 
EOOQ  Jbad  to^pass.  The  oo&dBmned  youths,  buoyed  up  with 
veA.'liQpeBy^oast  their  :eyee  upon  ithe  .crowd,  not  doubting  for 
haaacnttthatit  oQntiQBed  iirmtense  numbers  of  their  aooom- 
eSf  and  ^that  .thousands  :of  heactsvwne  beating  there  with 
V  xnddgnatioDf  and  Tengeanoe  in  their  oauaa.    At  amy 
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fnoyement  of  the  multitude  they  expected  to  see  thousands  of 
arms  stretched  forth  for  their  deliyerance ;  but  not  one  arose. 
Those  innumerable  Carbonari,  of  whom  their  execution  was 
the  condemnation  and  the  shame,  and  who  had  vowed  in  the 
security  of  their  meetings  not  to  allow  the  death  of  the  victims 
to  be  accomplished  with  impunity,  had  all  vanished, — as  it 
always  happens  to  all  isolated  conspirators  in  the  presence  of 
individual  danger;  each  reckoning  on  another,  or  distrusting 
his  neighbour,  shut  himself  up  in  his  residence,  or  feigned 
indifference  at  the  critical  moment  that  called  for  self-devotion. 
These  secret  societies  tamely  endured,  in  impotence  and  cow- 
ardice, the  rebound  of  the  axe  which  severed  the  four  heads  of 
their  young  martyrs. 

XXIII. 

But  their  blood  did  not  extinguish  the  flame  of  military 
conspiracy  which  was  now  fomented  by  the  directing  committee 
in  the  West,  although  the  departments  in  the  vicinity  of  La 
Vendue  comprised  that  portion  of  France  where  the  House  of 
Bourbon  had  the  greatest  number  of  partisans  amongst  the 
people.  It  was  there,  also,  that  they  had  the  most  implacable 
enemies.  Civil  wars  sow  the  seeds  of  enduring  hatred  amongst 
the  population  of  a  countiy.  Though  twenty  years  had  rolled 
over  the  feuds  of  the  Bleus  and  the  Blancst  they  had  not  efiOaced 
either  its  traces  or  its  memory.  It  was  there  that  philosophy 
and  religion  had  struggled  hand  to  hand,  between  a  citizen 
class,  aspiring  to  emancipate  the  national  conscience,  and  a 
peasantiy  excited  to  madness  in  the  name  of  their  traditional 
and  persecuted  faith.  It  was  there  that  the  greatest  number 
of  emigrants,  or  victims  of  the  scaffolds  which  followed  the  civil 
wars,  had  left  the  greatest  mass  of  spoils  and  confiscations  to 
be  distributed  amongst  the  purchasers  of  forfeited  estates. 
These  purchasers  of  national  domains,  torn  from  the  church 
and  the  emigrants,  constituted,  especially  in  these  departments, 
ft  class  Always  uneasy  about  the  preservation  of  riches  so 
cheaply  aoguired,  possessed  with  fear  and  trembling,  and 
vhich  they  Mver  expected  to  enjoy  in  security,  so  long  as  the 
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list  of  emigrants,  the  Bourbon  family,  should  occupy  the 
;hrone,  and  meditate  a  restitution  to  their  pardsaiiB  of  those 
lomes  and  possessions  which  they  had  lost  by  fidelity  to 
heir  dynyty.  Rennes,  Brest,  8t.  Brieuc,  St.  Male,  Angers, 
^aomur,  and  Nantes  were  abo?e  all  the  most  important 
Qxiliaries  of  the  Paris  Vmte$.  In  no  other  part  of  France 
rere  the  regiments  quartered  in  the  provinces  more  actirely 
gitated  by  the  civil  Carbonari,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  more 
ermauent  conspiracy  by  the  central  and  directing  Venta  of 
^aris.  Already  at  the  period  of  the  intended  rising  at  B^fort, 
nd  of  the  journey  of  M.  de  La&yette  and  his  political  aocom- 
Uces  into  Alsace,  a  simultaneous  movement  had  been  con 
)cted  at  Saumur,  between  Lieutenant  Delon  of  the  artilleiy, 
reneial  Berton,  and  the  insurrectional  committee  of  Paris. 
his  movement,  stopped  for  a  time  by  the  miscarriage  of  that 
'  Befort,  still  preserved  all  its  elements  of  mischief ;  and  the 
recting  committee  instigated  it  with  the  greater  importunity 
repair,  by  a  brilliant  victory,  the  defeat  of  its  plans  in  Alsace 
id  at  Nantes.  It  embraced  an  immense  extent  of  provinces, 
i^ns,  and  garrisons.  General  Berton  had  intrigued  for,  and 
atched,  rather  than  received,  the  command  of  it,  from  the 
litical  ringleaders  of  Paris.  This  committee,  which  distrusted 
t  the  ardour  but  the  prudence  of  Berton,  had  preferred 
moral  Pajol  to  him ;  but  Berton,  forestalling  the  orders,  had 
rried  off  at  first  to  Nantes,  then  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
amur,  and  had  succeeded  in  getting  himself  acknowledged 
military  chief  by  the  numerous  conspirators  of  the  West, 
council  of  action  composed  of  thirty  commissioners  from  the 
ntes  and  secret  societies  of  these  departments,  had  assembled 
the  17th  February,  at  the  house  of  a  medical  man  named 
Se,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saumur;  it  had  been  unani- 
ubIj  agreed  that  Berton,  dressed  in  a  general's  uniform,  and 
orted  by  all  t&e  members  of  the  revolutionaiy  associations, 
•uld  appear  on  horseback  upon  the  public  square,  on  the 
rket  day,  which  would  attract  a  crowd  of  peasants  to  Saumur; 
t  he  should  summon  to  his  side  the  cavaliy  school  and  a 
ichment  of  the  44th  regiment,  of  which  several  officers, 
-officers,  and  private  soldiers  were  initiated  beforehand  in 

4  c 
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Ilid  Bumfiient;  tlsat  he  jbould  e»aae  the  easlile  io  l»e  oooupud 
bj  ^  NiKtaoiial  Ouaixi  of  Saxumir,  whkh  wm  ^Leirated  jJoiofit 
imaiwmfflislyto  the  conuoiott^uad ;  4^t  J^  «hoiild  pmolaisi  die 
de|M0itiou  of  i^e  Bcmbom  and  the  miffOi'eiheed.Qmj  md  that 
havii^  fonaed  An  insurrecdgnBl  ookueaQ  of  die  |)iii|)ilflief  the 
cavalry  aohool*  the  detachment  of  the  44th,  and  the  Yohmteess 
^ma  towQ  aod  oountiy,  he  shavld  ouu^ch  n^idlj  ^ipon  AxigeiB, 
to  «]ir|flrisd  that  town  and  canj  off  the  gunson.  After  this 
deciAon  the  oomicil  separated*  having  sab-ddegated  itlie  «xe- 
oaiiye  details  to  a  oomsuttee  of  ten  xnemheis,  more  oonstaatlj 
in  commumcaiiQn  mth  General  Berton,  and  more  sjpt  to  mo- 
dify, or  to  caxzy  oujt  tikQ  resolutions  according  to  czrcamstancfis. 

XXiV 

But  the  council  had  hasdly  sepamted  when  die  ezecatiya 
committee  changed  tJie  j^ax^  aiid  decided  that  the  little  town 
of  Thouars  should  be  the  starting  poet  of  the  enterprise,  and 
that  the  general,  collecting  ajxMmd  him  at  first  the  country 
conspirators,  should  march  at  their  head  upon  Saumur,  where 
the  example  of  an  insurrection  already  in  arms  would  mixre 
certainly  force  open  the  gates^  and  more  IrresistLbly  gidn  over 
the  troops.  General  Bertxm^ — indifferent  to  the  means,  proYided 
he  could  signalise  his  hatred  against  the  Bourbons,  aiid  that 
he  could  avenge  himself  fi>r  the  persecutions  of  which  he  said 
he  was  the  Tictim,  yielded  to  these  iiyumc^ons  of  the  executive 
committee, — ^repaired  to  Thouars, — was  receiyed  there  as  a 
liberator,**coo0erted  his  plans  with  iJhe  commandant  of  the 
Nalional  Guard*  already  initiated  in  the  plot, — fised  on  the 
24tb  Febniary  &r  the  day  of  rising, — summoned  to  Thouars, 
at  the  hour  agseed  upcm,  the  conspirators  of  the  neighbouring 
viUagas  aB4  the  deputies  of  distant  committees, — put  on  his 
unitom* — mounted  his  horse,— ordered  the  tocsin  to  be  rmiig» 
^'-•displayed  the  tri-ooloaved  flag, — arreetdd  the  royaUst  autho 
ritJsa^  ftddregsed  prodamatLons  to  the  army  and  the  people* — 
spread  it  abroad  that  a  goyemment  composed  of  Genearal 
La&yette,  General  Foy,  General  Demarfay,  Benjamin.  Con- 
stant M.  d*Ai|^enson,  and  M.  de  K^ratry,  all  popular  names 
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n  jthe  W«Bt,  W88  instdled  in  Fads ;  he  ibaii  miohed  at  ^ 
kasdiif  afiiw imndiod  men,  dapes  or  fanatm,  upon  Saoniir. 

XXV. 

TMs  JBdhla  oobunn  astonished,  withoot  niaaig  the  districts 
;  nuuclied  tiuDogli;  all  appealed  to  dnm  it,  and  the  good 
9086  of  die  people  prerented  them  from  helie«uig  that  a 
rFolatJOQ  aoeam]^shed  at  Paris  oo«dd  hxfe  nooasieit  for  a 
indred  or  two  of  the  Naticmsl  Guard  of  Thonaxs,  to  oompel 
A  town  and  fjunson  «f  Sauninr  to  recognise  it  Some  gen- 
irmes  galloped  off  to  that  town  thfou^  by-nads  to  gire 
telligenoe  to  the  aothonties ;  and  Berton,  on  aniying  at  the 
idge  oyer  the  Loire  which  rans  beneath  the  ramparts  of 
umor,  Ibund  the  passage  barricaded,  and  a  detachment  of 
)  ca.y$kj  school  drawn  up  to  o|qpoee  him.  Berton  began  to 
rler,  and  lost  the  ni^t  in  impotent  confezences  with  the 
iiers  and  citizens  who  defended  the  gates.  Meanwhile,  the 
imandant  of  the  castle  sent  a  detachment  of  inlsntiy  and  a 
ze  of  cannon  to  strengthen  the  defence,  and  the  Momt^pr^et 
ered  «  charge  to  be  made  upon  the  bands  of  Berton,  while 
town  remained  neutral  and  motionless,  in  spite  of  the  oaths 
ften  taken  hj  the  cooBpirators.  Berton,  conTinoed  of  the 
carriage  of  the  enterprise,  gave  the  signal  fer  retreat;  and 
odUimn  dii^rsed  amidst  ^e  daiioiess,  vanidiing  like  tiie 
atom  of  a  revolution  which,  having  disturbed  the  dreams  of 
sieepng  citisenB,  left  no  other  tnMses  on  their  awakkig 
ibgitiTes,  trials,  and  scaffolds. 

XXVI. 

^eanwinle  Berton,  astonished,  bat  not  discooraged  by  his 
t,  had  taken  reftige,  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  ang»', 
secret  asylum  in  the  department  of  the  DmwSevrm 
I,  his  evil  gemus  and  the  inde&t^al^  promoter  ci  new 
i>eing  acquainted  with  the  place  of  his  retreat,  infonned 
eneral  of  the  arrival  at  HodieUe  of  a  regiment  infected 
seditioas   Ventes,  and  ready  to  lend  its  services  to  new 
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attempts  at  revolution.  Conspirators,  like  emigrants,  are  sub 
ject  to  the  credulity  of  enthusiasm,  because  they  are  afflicted 
with  the  delirium  of  impatience.  Berton,  however,  had  an 
additional  motive  to  believe  all,  and. attempt  everything 
Equally  unfortunate  as  unskilful  in  his  expedition  from  Thenars, 
his  accomplices  further  accused  him  of  cowardice,  for  having 
withdrawn  his  column  without  having  fired  or  received  a  single 
shot.  This  reproach,  the  wicked  calumny  of  vanquished  men, 
who  endeavour  to  excuse  themselves  by  flinging  accusations 
against  their  chiof,  was  intolerable  to  Berton,  who  would  gladly 
have  restored  his  character  even  at  the  expense  of  his  blood. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  officers  the  most  compromised  with 
him  in  the  fatal  expedition  to  Saumur,  and  Delon  himself,  had 
privately  embarked  at  Eochelle  for  the  Spanish  coast,  Berton 
persisted  in  remaining,  and  renewing  at  all  risks  the  coupde- 
main,  which  the  Carbonari  cf  Paris  and  of  the  West  demanded 
of  him  in  revenge  for  Saumur.  He  accordingly  watched  for 
his  opportunity  concealed  in  the  marshes  of  Rochefort. 

The  arrival  at  Saumur,  of  a  regiment  of  Carbineers,  which 
was  described, to  him  as  a  select  corps  secretly  sold  to  the 
Carbonari ;  the  solicitations  of  some  chiefs  of  ^at  sect  from 
the  environs  of  Saumur,  who  had  just  returned  from  Pans, 
where  they  had  received  the  orders  of  Lafayette,  and  attended 
clandestine  meetings  at  his  house ;  the  certain  connivance  of  a 
quarter-master  of  the  regiment  of  Carbineers,  named  Woelfeld, 
recommended  to  Berton  by  the  friends  of  Lafayette  himself, 
and  some  secret  conferences  of  Berton  with  this  sub-officer, 
who  answered  to  him  for  his  regiment ;— had  decided  the 
general  on  hastening  the  movement. 

A  final  meeting,  to  concert  the  plan  and  to  fix  the  hour, 
had  been  appointed  to  take  place  in  a  hunting  lodge  in  a  forest 
on  the  borders  of  the  Loire,  between  Berton,  his  principal 
aoeomplices,  Woelfeld  and  some  of  his  comrades,  apparently 
MigBged  by  him  in  the  plot.  Berton,  with  that  credulous  sim* 
pHoity  which  had  betrayed  Colonel  Caron  into  the  most  clumsy 
snares  of  the  police,  and  which  often  characterises  militaiy 
conspirators,  rushed  with  his  eyes  shut  upon  ruin.  While  the 
general,  accompanied  only  by  a  country  merchant,  named 
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^aadiillet,  was  waitiog  in  tlie  hunting  lodge  wilhoat  sospKion, 
or  the  arriTal  of  the  Carbonari  chiefr  from  the  ooontiy,  who 
rere  to  be  present  at  the  interview,  the  qnazter-master  aniTed, 
)llowed  by  four  sab-officers  of  his  regiment^  armed  with  sabres, 
istols,  and  carbines ;  recognised  the  place,  ascended  to  the 
)om  in  which  Berton,  unarmed,  was  sitting  with  Bandrillet 
pen  a  camp  bedstead,  presented*  his  comrades  to  the  general, 
I  men  devoted  to  his  enterprise,  inspired  the  two  conspimlon 
Lth  confidence,  and  drank  with  them  to  the  success  of  the 
idertaking.  Then  suddenly  changing  his  assumed  character, 
>  arrested  them  in  the  name  of  the  King,  kept  them  motion- 
ss  under  the  muzzles  of  his  comrades'  carbines,  descended 
mself  into  the  court-yard  of  the  solitary  house,  presented  his 
m  carbine  towards  the  avenue,  shot  d&sA  at  his  feet  the  first 

the  conspirators  who  rode  up  to  the  rendezvous  assigned  by 
)rton,  made  the  others  fly  at  the  noise  of  the  dischargOt 
rricaded  himself  in  the  house  while  waiting  the  arrival  of  a 
tachment  of  carbineers,  apprised  beforehand  of  his  stratagem 
1  his  prey,  consigned  Berton  and  Baudrillet  to  their  chitfge, 
i  brought  them  into  the  prison  of  Saumur,  tied  and  half 
Led,  with  cries  of  **  Vive  le  Boi  r  and  "  Dovm  with  the 
oapartists!*' 

Berton  bore  his  reverse  vdth  intrepidity.     Baudrillet  con 
ied  that  he  had  gone  to  Paris  to  receive  the  instructions  of 

directing  conmiittee,  at  the  house  of  M.  de  LajQaiyette 
iself,  and  that  tliis  chief  had  said  to  Grandmenil,  one  of  the 
aesses  of  this  interriew,  **  Courage,  my  friend  !'*  Being 
a  after  reprimanded  for  this  confession  by  one  of  his  fellow 
tives,  Baudrillet  asserted  that  he  did  not  know  General 
ayette,  but  pretended  that  they  had  imposed  upon  him  in 
is,  by  presenting  him  to  a  sort  of  representative  of  the 
3ral,  a  short  fat  young  man,  of  a  florid  complexion  and 
[gy  aspect,  instead  of  the  almost  venerable  appearance, 
'  figure,  pale  features,  white  wig,  and  bending  attitude,  the 
features  of  the  then  aged  Lafayette.  It  was  not,  however* 
object  to  look  so  high  for  ci^Lprits,  government  being  afraid  of 
ering  the  scaffold  too  illustrious.  The  trial  was  long* 
1,  and  renuirkable  for  the  numbers  of  the  accused.    Berton 
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genemnalj  gnsre  up  haa  h£»  vnde&Qded^  to*  spaare,  as  mueh  as 
Isf  ixL  b»  po^wtTr  that  of  tlie  visdma  of  hk  tententy: 

Sior  q£  tka'pebiDifal  ringlesflfcefS:  of  tlie  moFrcfBMgLt  were  eon- 
demaed  I*  ckHds;b«l;  tlie  Dodiesa  dfAiBgDuldmv  b«ni^ im- 
plored Iff  tiMt  miiea  or  motltefs  <tf  tiie  eolrpnliSf  oiDtmned  the 
fijng'ft  pardbor  for  Imr  ol  theixL  Bertoaa  and  Br.  OafTe,  ^dio 
had  long  giinen  Inm  aa  as^/kaOy  ami  Tvbo  -kad  placed  in  his 
hands  tiaa  daa  to  tba  Gfasspisaej^  ^nere  alone  aaorifiiced  as  aa 
esample^  wkh  a  view  to  the  exxmetifflDi  of  the  Gaarheiiari  sect. 
The  uaifovtuBste-  doctor,  ^ho  mezited  a.  better  fate'  for  his 
prmta  qtudities,  and  lAosa  onlj  cxiiDfr  was  too*  ardent  a  love 
of  liberty,  prevented  his  exeea!tioi»  by  stdeideL  WhUte  the 
pnest,  who*  had  been  summoned  to  his  bedside  to-  exhort  him 
to  resignation  and  repentance,  was  Mfillmg  his  pious  missioii, 
Oaffie*,  eovtting  hia  head  all  over  witib  the  eouaterpane  of  his 
bed,  aa  if  to<  conceal  his  tears,  opened  has  veins,  aad  silently 
allowed  hia  liib  to  ebb  out  with  has  bkod.  The  death-rattle 
akme  apprised  the  good  father  of  the  suicide  of  his.  penitmt, 
and  on  l^Gting  the  covnterpane  h«  found  nothing  but  the  dead 
body 

XXTII 

Beirtion  braved  the  seafibld,  and  died  exclaiming, ''  Long 
live  Franoe  and  freedom !"  After  this,  trials  and  executions 
contmued  to  dismay  and  stain  with  blood,  for  several  months, 
tiie  eastern  and  woesteni  provinces  of  France,  dsvouvix^  obscure 
victims,  whilie  the  <diiefB  of  the  Ventesy.  of  the  insuirectionBl 
comnittees,  and'  of  the  central  societies  of  Faais^  shrouded 
thcmseNea  io  aiystefy,  and  severed  the  db&  <if  comf^icity 
which  might  othcrwisa  ascend  tO'  them ;  audaciously  defying 
ali  accusation^  and  indignantly  spuming;  fsoat  the  tribune, 
saspioions  which  ihej  aaenbed  wholly  to  calumny. 

This  hypocritical  assomptioni  of  legdkjrand  ionooence, 
«4iich'  the  pnnoipai;  members  oi  these  hiddttn  conspiracies 
aAetodt^in  tiie  £iee  of  the  French  govenanent  and  of  posteniy, 
oonrupted  the  censcienoe-  of  libend  youth,  and  even  thai  veij 
sfloiae  of  liberty  itself.  Men  who  mask  likeir  princapies,  de* 
pada  themselves  from  the  eaerdse  of  fianimess,  the  most 
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loUe  sttiftirtA  «ltnitk    Tk^gMaterfirtflltlMMiibott  Ast 
nriod  mixtdl  i^mmmkfm  up  iriih  tkate  «ukAHii  iMKfa>- 
mXkm  of  hiMm  laots,  eonkfadMl  tlmnbj  Inhito  rf 
itisB^  of  labminOT  fatriilaBiii»  ai^maij  ikoagMt  of 
)l  i^inrar  of  commM  mduiflty  aad  prUie  apotteej,  n^h 
n  the  ilbeet  opiMteB  ol  iwl  orasm.    libertj,  wUflh  is  a 
vtoBy  moBt  ho  unvcd  b]F  Tiittm  md  not  by  Tioet*    Oteomty 
f  8Ti(»iiitk»stnig|^eaof  opiokaL    TboM  idio  wwdd  deiond 
ibestjv  aboidd  hsrv  Ae  cxnivage  to  «wn  it,  and  the  fortitBde 
»  die  for  it.     M»  de  Lafft^ettt,  M.  de  OasmUm^  jun.,  the 
hidk  and.  cbeputies  ^  tise  Jihiria  Fmlit«— el  nhom  histery  has 
low  revealed  the  plots,  under  the  veil  of  the  Carbonarism, 
rhich  they  had  imported  from  Naples  and  Madrid, — fruitlessly 
^tated  ^eir  country,  when  they  concealed  the*  hand  which 
tirred  up  the  sectarians.     They  unwittingly  depraved  it  also, 
•y  subjecting  truth  and  virtue  to  darkness,  to  intrigue,  and  to 
he  practice  of  falsehood  and  of  crime ;  they  hollowed  out  with 
beir  own^hands  those  caverns,  where  more  perverse  and  more 
adical  conspirators  were  afterwards  to  bury  and  to  hatch  their 
lots  against  liberty  itself;  they  made  the  framework,  and 
ecruited  the  camps  of  conspiracy,  those  crimes  and  baseness 
f  free   governments.      They  sometimes,   and  with  reason, 
ccused  Jesuitism  of  dissimulation,  of  intrigue,  and  of  falsehood, 
)  change  religion,  the  most  sacred  blessing  of  humanity,  into 
work  of  darkness,  a  conspiracy  of  the  deity ;  and  they  them- 
3lves  made  of  liberty  a  sect  of  zealots  of  humanity,  a  conspiracy 
f  culprits,  startled  at  their  own  thoughts  as  if  they  were 
riminal.     This  is  not  the  way  to  serve  either  God  or  man. 
[onk  and  Marat  concealed  themselves,  the  one  in  hi^  hypo- 
risy,  the  other  in  his  cavern,  the  former  to  sell  the  liberty, 
id   the    latter  the  blood  of  his  country.     Sidney  showed 
imself  and  died  in  open  day  for  it,  thus  laying  the  foundation 
'  his  country's  freedom.     This  is  the  true  conspiracy,  to  speak 
id  die  for  our  right  in  the  face  of  tyranny.    All  other  is 
upotent  or  criminal ;  for  instead  of  avowing,  it  dissembles, 
id  instead  of  combatting,  it  buries  itself.     Liberty  and  public 
orals  in  France  are  still  expiating,  and  will  long  expiate  this 
Tor  of  M.  de  Lafayette,  of  the  Bonapartists,  and  of  the  oppo- 
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sition  liberals  of  that  time.  Amongst  the  young  meii,  such  B8 
M.  de  Corcelles  and  his  political  aooomplices,  youth,  relation- 
ship, inexperience,  ardour,  deference  for  the  moral  authority  of 
more  mature  men,  the  glory  of  serving  a  popular  and  republican 
cause,  under  a  chief  whose  name  was  identified  with  popularity 
and  republicanism,  until  the  day  he  forfeited  both  one  and  the 
other,  by  abjuring  them  before  a  usurper  of  the  throne,  all 
these  might  serve  as  an  excuse  for  their  error ;  but  for  a  party- 
chief  like  La&yette,  grown  old  in  the  tests  and  the  lessons  of 
political  science,  these  conspiracies  were  more  than  an  error, 
they  were  a  misconstruction  of  his  cause,  and  a  corruption  of 
Hberly    . 


BOOK  FOBTIETH. 

ranee  in  connection  with  the  Spanish  BeTolution — New  oompIieaUons^ 
Insurrection  at  Madrid— -Victory  of  the  popular  party— The  Arm^  rf 
tite  FeiUh  ia  Catalonia  and  the  Pyreneei— Perplexity  of  the  French 
goYemment — ^Loois  XY III.  naturally  hat  little  inclined  for  intenren- 
tion— Examination  of  the  question  under  its  different  aspects,  interna- 
tional rights,  and  the  interest  and  dignity  of  the  crown — Indecision  of 
M.  de  VillMe — Congress  of  Verona— MM.  de  MonUnoreDcy  and  De 
Chat^nbriand  :  flnctoations  of  the  latter — For^gn  diplomatists : 
Lord  Castlereflgh,  and  MM.  de  Nessehrode,  Poaso  di  Boi^  Metter- 
nich,  and  Hardenberg— Conferences :   the  Congress  alnraet  unani* 
moQsly  decides  on  intervention — Internal  divisions  of  the  minbtry  on 
this  subject — Ketirement  of  M.  de  Montmorency — Opening  of  the 
Session  of  the  Chambers  :  MM.  Mol£,  Royer  Collard,  and  Hyde  de 
Neaville— Speech   of  M.   de   Chateaubriand — Speech  of  Mannd: 
stormy  incident,  expulsion  of  the  orator — ^Protest  of  the  Oppotition— 
The  intervention  is  decided  .on  (1823.) 


I. 

SATEYEB  may  haye  been  the  errors  of  the  govenuneiit  of  the 
storatiott  at  this  period,  it  is  impossible  for  an  impartial 
toriazt  to  dissemble  the  extreme  dangers  which  Louis  XVIII. 
I  his  ministers  had  to  encounter,  amidst  the  internal  conspi- 
ies,  a  few  of  which  we  have  narrated,  and  with  the  example 
)re  them  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Piedmont,  whence  the  oonta- 
I  of  military  revolutions  and  secret  societies  had  been 
^agated  even  through  the  army, — the  last  support  of  thrones, 
^as  no  longer  the  cause  of  the  French  Bourbons  alone  which 
tottering,  but  that  of  aU  sovereigns  and  of  all  monarchies. 
WBB  more,  it  was  the  cause  of  all  ancient  establishments^ 
(h  were  sapped  through  all  Southern  Europe  by  new  ideas 
modem  institutions.  The  North  itself, — Germany,  Prussia, 
Hussia — felt  this  passion  for  universal  renovation  penetrate 
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every  portion  of  its  vast  extent ;  teaching  everywhere  the  new 
hirth  of  ideas,  the  reformation  of  laws  and  puhlic  worship,  the 
emancipation  of  peoples,  and  the  active  participation  of  the 
governed  in  the  afiEairs  of  government.  Whole  nations,  slum- 
bering until  then  like  Greece  in  servitude,  began  to  shake 
their  chains,  and  to  commuiuBate  to  the  very  confines  of  Asia 
the  electric  shock  of  popular  commotion,  and  national  regenera- 
tion. This  was  the  work  of  seven  years  of  peace  and  fireedom 
of  tlKMigkt  in  Fianoe^  The  Bourbcm^  had  bestowed  upon  their 
coimtiy  a  fne  pren  and  firee  piiTliani«ntagy  daBtuMBiony  and  this 
reign  of  peace  and  liber^  of  thought,  reTerfoevatiiig&om  Paris 
and  liondon,  through  Itsdy,  Spain,  and  Greece,  had  not  been 
tardy  in  igniling  the  nKolutionajy  elements,  accumil&ted  and 
kept  dawn  fox  ages  past  in  the  capitals  of  liiose  ooimtxies.  By 
a  natural  reboand  these  rev^utions,  repressed  at  Toxin  and  at 
Naples,  fermenting-  and  combatting  in  Greece,  Moldavia,  and 
Wallachia,  triumphant  and  enraged  in  Spain,  reacted  as  a  ter- 
rible  stimulus  to  emulation  in  Fiance,  upon  its  press,  its 
tribune,  its  youth,  and  its  acmy.  The  Coastiturion  praclaimed 
at  Cadiz,  which  left  nothing  of  royally  in  existence  bat  the 
name,  which  surpassed  in  democracy  the  French  Constitution 
of  1791,  and  which,  in  reality,  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
republic  masked  by  a  throne,  dimmed  the  popularity  even  of 
the  charter  of  Louis  XVllI.  and  the  mixed  constitution  of 
Great  BritaBi.  The  liberal  and  revolotLonary  portion  of  France 
blushed  for  its  tknidity  in  the  theories  of  modem  go^eEmn^t, 
in  compariaoa  with  a  nation  like  Spain,  which  at  the- very  first 
step  had  alstaiaei  a  coaplete  veahzatiott  of  the  philosophy 
of  IT8^,  even  to- religioue  liiberty  in  the  land  of  the  Infodon- 
tion,  the  reekdaiing  of  its  soil  from  its  sacefdotal  power  in  a 
country  of  monaetic  feudality,  and  tbe  dethronement  of  kings^ia. 
a  nalioft  whwe  aibaohite  royalty  was  a  dogma,  and  where  kings 
oonstitetod  a  religion.  Every  fresh  inetanee  of  andacsty  of  the 
Madrid  levelorion  was  appieaded,  and  proposed  lor  imitation  to 
the  anny  and  the  people  of  Fnmce.  The  most  vehement 
qpeeches  of  the  oralors  of  the  Cortes,  the  leading  articleB  of  the 
ukni^liberal  jounu^  of  tibe  Peninsula,  the  ecmnnoticais,  the 
insaxrectians,  the  anszchy  of  the  Spanish  j^evohition  inflamed 
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illi  larliMiHiim  thn  lilinnil  npynnkiiin  nf  Pans;  ev^iy  victocj 
I  tbft  ndicak  a£  Madiii  over  the  priagtliood,  or  Ih^  thraiie» 
as  a  tiiumph  pnbliclj  oaiebrated  b^^  the  revolutkniats  ol 
'nuMa*  Spsda  ^vaa  Twrging  cm  a  rapaUk,  and  a.  xepaUie  pio- 
aiaMd  on  tiM  oliber  aide  ol  the  Pytenees  weald  awae^  ttFay  the 
iroiieeltheBoiubons  inFzanoe.  Eorope  waa  sl^puig  aimj 
om  ander  its  mofiHwrohifls;  oTeiyone  felt  thia>  and  none  more 
lan  the  leviteioniata  of  Paris  themaelyea.  How,  theKefoie» 
toMtheBaarboDaandthenrpartiaaBs^ultoperoeiveit?  War 
as  in  fitct  declared  between  them  aad  ihek  enemies,  and 
pain  was  the  field  of  battle.  It  was  then  that  the  Bourbons 
Lnst  stand  or  fall»  ajnl  who  can  blame  them  im  avoiding 
le  latter  altenialive  ? 

The  King  and  his  xuDisten  wart  fiur  £H»a  wishing  to  com- 
It  the  Sfianidi  vavolatioiii  b j  am  armed  interventioiu  They 
id  n^^her  dazed  nor  desirod  to  do  ii  at  Naples  and  ai  Turin, 
id  they  mudi  ksa  desised  er  dared  to  do  it  at  Madrid. 
ouis  XYIII.,  a  prince  imbued  during  his  youth  with  the  re- 
rming  principles  of  1789,  hostile  to  aristocracies,  refractoxy 

the  sacerdotal  yoke,  full  of  disdain  for  monastical  despo- 
im^  of  horror  for  the  Inqnisidon,  and  of  doubt  aa  to  aboolute 
»wer;  subaeqaentLy  accoBtomed  by  his  hmg  reaidence  in 
ng^band  ta  &  systen  oi  repreaenlation,  el  firaedom^,  and  of 
iblic  opinion,  wh»k  relieves  the  mnaaiiifh  fiomi  a  k)ad  of  re- 
loosibilsty,  and  aasBts  hinh  to  reign  m  aeeoidaace  with  the 
mtff  and  the  spixh  olthe  people,  by  checking  him  in  a  false 
arBe-  and  si^iporting  him  in  a  just  one ;  eon«iaGed»  meseover, 
"  the  oertaia  tad  of  haa  ewa  intdligeaBe,  of  the  nereaBily  of 
mpoundiB^  wdtb  the  age,  and.  ol  relievmg.  thaoBes  fieom  the 
«ays  ef  tioie,  ta  laeiideErtbem  more  acceptabk  to  the  sew-bom 
08  oi  matt;  Loots  XYIII.  had  seen  with  sotisiu^tion  the 
Mudlons  ef  Naples  and  of  Madrid  eithei  bestow  u^n  their 
IjfeetB,  or  aco^t  horn  them  represenlative  institutiens,  an- 
»gous  to  hisown  Charter.  Hehad  been  even  flattered  inhis 
nius  by  these  imitations  of  his  wisdom;  and  he  would  have 
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rejoiced  to  see  all  Europe  representative,  and  constitutional 
monarchy  take  its  rise  from  him.  The  title  of  the  legislator  of 
thrones  iras  the  only  title  of  pacific  glory  to  which  at  his  age 
he  could  aspire.  This  title  would  magnify  his  memory  in 
future  times,  through  all  the  hranches  of  his  family,  and^l 
the  liheral  monarchies  of  which  he  might  be  the  example  and 
the  patron.  A  system,  which  should  conciliate,  in  him  and  his 
race,  the  royal  mtyesty  with  republican  liberty,  had  nothing  in 
it  that  did  not  harmonise  with  his  disposition,  his  birth,  and  his 
ideas.  His  wish,  therefore,  was  not  to  stifle,  but  to  moderate 
and  counsel  the  Spanish  revolution.  He  justly  thought  at  the 
commencement  that  a  constitutional  monarchy,  regular  and 
progressive,  established  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
under  a  Bourbon  dynasty,  would  confirm,  instead  of  shaking, 
the  constitutional  monarchy  of  his  family  in  France.  He  had 
thought  the  same  with  respect  to  Naples  and  Turin;  but 
Europe,  led  away  by  Austria,  had  coerced  him  at  Troppau  and 
at  Laybach :  it  was  not,  however,  from  conviction,  but  from  his 
isolated  and  feeble  position,  that  he  had  tolerated,  rather  than 
acquiesced  in  the  European  intervention  in  Italy. 

III. 

But  revolutions  rarely  moderate  themselves  before  they 
have  run  the  &tal  round  of  exaggeration  of  principles,  of  illu- 
sions, and  of  violence,  which  constitute  the  law  of  these  great 
disphcements  of  things  and  ideas.  In  order  that  revolutions 
may  be  effected  with  innocence,  equity,  and  moderation,  it  is 
essential  that  the  peoples  who  accomplish  them  be  already,  and 
long  before,  prepared  for  that  purpose  by  such  an  exercise 
of  freedom  and  public  opinion,  as  may  have  diflused  great  in- 
telligence and  great  morality  amongst  the  masses.  Spain 
possessed  none  of  these  advantages  when  its  revolution  burst 
x>rth,  much  more  like  a  military  conspiracy  than^an  evidence  of 
the  mature  will  of  the  nation.  Its  people,  magnificentiy  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  heroism,  intelligence  and  greatness  of 
soul,  was*  however,  the  most  backward  of  all  Europe  in  its 
institutions.     The  struggle,  at  once  national  and  religiouSf 
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vhich  it  bad  to  maintain  against  the  Moon,  to  reconquer  its 
erritorjr  and  its  independence,  thus  combining  in  one  flame  of 
inthusiasm  its  faitb  and  its  nationalitj,  bad  left  upon  its  cba- 
acter  an  impress  of  yiolence  and  superstition,  in  which  the 
driest,  the  soldier,  and  the  executioner,  were  mingled  as  it  were 
Q  the  same  individual,  and  their  respective  qualities  summed 
p  together  in  the  Inquisition.  This  inquisition,  a  perpetual 
lUo  dafe,  suspended  over  conscience  and  liberty,  and  inven- 
3d  by  the  war  of  races  to  parge  the  soil,  had  indurated  the 
baracter  of  the  Spanish  people.  Cruelty,  sanctified  by  religion, 
uman  victims  burned  for  their  belief  by  a  slow  fire  at  the 
:ake,  offered  up  as  a  spectacle  and  a  holocaust  to  heaven  and 
>  men,  had  stifled  all  feeling  of  humanity  in  this  nation.  Tt 
Eui,  still  further,  hermetically  sealed  up  Spain  against  every 
ly  of  intelligence  and  liberty  from  the  rest  of  Europe ;  science 
id  civilization  were  only  known  there  as  words  of  evil; 
lilosophy  hid  itself  there  as  a  mystery,  and  brooded  as  a  ven- 
ance ;  its  manners  were  depraved ;  its  monks  reviving  the 
iddle  ages,  in  one  place  possessors  of  all  its  wealth,  in  another 
notifying  mendicity ;  the  court  itself  was  only  absolute  over 
e  people  in  virtue  of  its  subjection  to  the  priesthood.  The 
3erdotal  police  had  the  power  of  citing  even  the  conscience  of 
kings,  and  did  not  withhold  its  hand  before  the  sovereign 
atiS  himself.  Egyptian  in  its  institutions,  African  in  its 
aracter,  and  Italian  in  its  manners ;  such  was  Spain  when  the 
rasion  of  Napoleon  forced  its  gates  with  an  armed  hand,  and 
oke  in  this  great  but  slumbering  people  the  heroism  of  in- 
^endence,  and  the  bitterness  of  vengeance  against  the  foreigner 
0  was  doing  violence  to  its  nationality 

IV 

Such  were  the  elements  of  an  internal  revolution  in  Spain, 
m  the  necessities  of  the  public  defence  during  the  interreg- 
a  assembled  the  Cortes  at  Cadiz,  and  when  the  nation, 
iling  itself  of  its  re-conquered  independence,  wished  to  repay 
If  for  its  sacrifices  by  obtaining  its  recognition  from  the 
g,  to  whom  it  had  restored  his  crown.    The  people  were 
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agitated  wiihoat  beiag  enliglitened,  the  azmj  in  a  8t»te  of  in- 
surrection  mthout  strength,  the   £ing  conquered  but  not 
chained,  the  church  threatened  without  being  rooted  from  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  the  monks  despoiled  without  beii^ 
destroyed.    There  was  in  such  a  state  of  things  all  the  ingre- 
dients of  anarohj  and  of  long  civil  wars  to  be  waded  through, 
before  the  nation  could  airire  at  one  of,  those  regular  transac- 
tions that  deteanine  a  revolution.    These  ingredients,  as  we 
have  recounted  in  the  preceding  volume,  had  produced  their 
natural  coDsegoences.     The  constitution  of  the  Cortes  had 
proved  from  its  installation  nothing  but  a  legal  arena,  open  to 
all  the  conspiracies  of  the  party  of  ihe  King  and  of  the  Church,  and 
toall  the  seditions  of  the  radical,  or  demagogue  party.  A  republic 
openly  proclaimed  mig^t  have  produced  as  many  political 
storms,  but  certainly  less  violence  than  this  perpetual  and  in- 
testine conflict  between  a  degraded  royalty,  which  could  not 
endure  its  debasement  without  resistance,  and  liberty  always 
threatened  which  could  only  defend  itself  by  oppression.    This 
was  the  besetting  sin  of  1791  renewed  in  Spain ;  a  King  with- 
out the  attributes  of  a  monarchy,  and  a  sovereign  assembly 
without  the  attributes  of  a  republic.    Ferdinand  YII.,  equally 
unfortunate  as  Louis  XYI.,  but  less  virtuous,  was  progressing 
like  him,  £rom  cnsis  to  crisis,  to  captivity,  and  to  the  scaffold. 
This  resemblance  m  the  destiny  of  the  two  monarchs  and  the 
two  coontries,  alarmed  Europe.    Every  prince  felt  himself 
outraged  upon  his  throne  by  the  outrages  which  the  revolution 
heaped  upon  Ferdinand,  constantiy  ^ireatened  by  the  sword 
suspended  over  his.  head.    He  was  no  longer  merely  the  King 
of  the  Spaniards,  he  was  the  prototype  of  royalty,  the  client  of 
all  crowned  heads :  to  abandon  him  to  his  fate  would  be  the 
self-abandonment  of  kings  themselves.    After  the  examples  of 
Charles  I.  in  England,  and  Louis  XYI.  in  France,  the  un- 
punished tnal  and  execution  of  a  king  by  his  people  at  Madrid 
must,  among  the  European  nations,  have  invested  revolutions 
and  peoples,  with  a  public  right,  that  would  make  of  thrones  a 
zoare  stepping-stone  to  the  scaffold. 

It  could  not  be  concealed  that  Spain  was  at  this  moment 
hastening  on  to  this  crisis 
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Oil  tiie  7ih  J«]]r«  die  ^^ec^la  <if  Maclrid  were  boMging  Ae 
rojsal  gMsIs  eneii  ia  the  oovrte  of  tke  ptkoe.  The  Uood 
vhidkliad  beeaflhed  of  the  Emg^edelaidenfaad  been  ayenged 
)7  tbftt  «f  eoiae  of  the  Natioiial  Gnaid,  fexoeBters  of  the  die- 
nrbance.  Die  soldiers  •of  die  gaaid  had  even  maesacred  a 
rwng  ofieer.  samed  Landabuni,  Trho  bad  endeavoured  to  ve 
itnia  dieir  fiuy.  The  dead  bedy  of  Landabura,  who  ivaa 
oaovn  to  Ift^  ]^of]e  by  Ub  popolar  opinions,  had  been,  as  k 
vete,  the  atandaid  of  a  atone  naammons  sedition.  Even  the 
icmy  itoelC  led  away  by  the  National  Gnaiid,  or  by  the  eidtsd 
Miltiiiide,  had  Ba]7oiUMfedtfaepalaoe,aBdsammonedthegoaid 
0  disperse.  The  King,  vho  thoni^thiniself  enreof  the  assis- 
inee  of  o^nex  eorps  omtoned  in  die  ificinitj  of  die  cspfcal,  re- 
iited  the  ditaniiing  and  die  disbanding  of  his  guards.  A 
toUow  tzaee  was  dien  agmed  npon  for  ooine  hours  between  the 
aides.  The  peo^  retiied  to  a  distanee  ham  the  palace,  in 
rhifih  Ferdinand  shot  himself  np  with  his  six  most  deTOted 
attslsnis,  the  reeoainder  of  Ids  guards  being  enoamped  ontside 
iie  city.  In  diis  natnally  thxeatening  atdtode  of  the  King 
ad  his  sabjects,  a  aegodation  was  opened  between  Ferdinand 
ad  dn  Ccortes  £or  some  pacifie  modifications  in  tke  consdtn 
on,  to  sadsfy  dw  pnne^al  grienunoes  of  voyalty. 

These  might  hwie  been  aeoepted  by  the  King,  bnt  news 
f  the  riang  cl  some  segiments  which  wen  advaneing  npon 
[adrid  to  avenge  his  cause,  confirmed  him  in  his  vesistaaoe, 
id  he  demanded  to  be  raitored  to  almost  abeohite  power, 
hia  zaised  the  fuiy  of  the  people  to  madness.  The  battalions 
'  the  guaid  encamped  outside  the  walls  joined  dietr  forces, 
id  awrohed  during  the  dsdmess  in  dnee  eohnms  towards 
le  Sqnaze  of  the  Constitiition,  to  lona  a  joncdon  with  the 
ittelksis  iduch  weie  banaeaded  in  the  palace,  and  to  carry 
r  tbe  King,  or  reduce  the  dly.  The  National  Gnaid  and  the 
Kiple,  at  first  astonished,  rallied,  o^rerwheliaed  die  royalist 
iiunna  widi  yoUeys  of  grape-shot  in  die  narrow  streets,  aead 
OYd  diem  back  Tan!q[uiahed  into  the  coaatvy.    Thp  |Cng 
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being  forced  in  the  retirement  of  his  palace,  affected  to  think 
he  was  deliyered  by  the  people  from  the  coercion  of  his  guards; 
he  clapped  his  hands  in  his  balcony  at  his  own  defeat,  and 
signed,  under  a  more  real  coercion,  an  order  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  his  defenders.  Executions  sanction  sedition.  The 
troops  fluctuated  between  the  parties,  in  a  state  of  indecision ; 
demagogue  clubs  reigned  in  the  towns  in  the  place  of  the 
laws;  ^e  priests  raised  the  coimtry  in  insurrection,  in  the 
name  of  religion  and  the  King.  Bands  were  formed,  which 
became  the  Armies  of  the  Faith:  they  instituted  a  wandering 
regency,  which  excited  the  provinces,  forbade  all  obedience  to 
the  captive  monarch,  and  to  the  reprobate  constitution ;  then 
established  itself  amongst  the  mountains  branching  from  the 
Pyrenees,  levied  troops  and  taxes,  and  pushed  forward  its 
liberating  columns  to  ^e  very  gates  of  Ma^d. 

These  royalist  and  Catholic  insurrections  made  of  Catalonia 
and  Biscay  a  second  Vendee;  but  the  combats  there  were 
assassinations,  the  soldiers  executioners,  and  the  casualties  of 
legitimate  war&re  were  responded  to  by  murder  and  conflagra- 
tion. Providence  added  to  tiiis  scourge  of  Spain  a  pestilential 
malady,  which  decimated  Barcelona  and  ^e  other  towns  on 
the  coast  The  civil  war  threw  the  power  at  Madrid  into  the 
hands  of  the  ultra-revolutionists ;  with  one  hand  they  held  the 
King  in  bondage,  and  triumphed  over  the  royalist  insurrection 
with  the  other.  The  regency,  with  the  v^reck  of  the  Army  of 
the  Faith,  took  refuge  in  France,  as  at  another  Coblentz,  from 
whence  they  agitated  their  countiy,  recruited  their  forces,  and 
armed  themselves  to  invade  it  afresh. 

The  French  government,  being  compelled  by  its  Chambers 
to  an  apparent  neutrality,  formed  an  army  of  observation  in 
the  Pyrenees,  under  the  pretext  of  defending  the  frontiers 
from  the  invasion  of  the  yellow  fever.  The  French  liberals 
were  indignant  at  this  measure,  which  concealed,  according  to 
their  orators,  a  hostile  intention  under  the  mask  of  prudenee. 
The  tribune  resounded  with  the  accusations  of  Benjamin 
Constant,  of  Manuel,  of  Casimir  Perier,  and  of  General  Foy, 
against  the  hidden  complicity  of  the  government  with  the 
Army  qf  the  Faith.    The  church  and  the  royalist  parties,  on 
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the  contraiy,  murmured  against  the  timid  inaetion  of  the  King, 
who  contemplated,  mthout  daring  to  declare  himself,  the  depo- 
sition of  a  prince  of  his  house,  the  dissolution  of  the  monarchj, 
and  the  profanation  of  the  religion  of  his  forefsithers,  in  a 
kingdom  torn  by  the  same  factions  that  had  immolated  his 
brother.  The  northern  powers,  for  a  moment  undedded  at 
the  conferences  of  Troppau  and  of  Laybach,  «nd  who  seemed 
:o  be  awaiting  some  new  excesses  in  Spain  to  give  them  a  more 
evident  right  of  intervention  in  this  crisis  of  monarchies, 
!onvoked  France  to  the  congress  of  Verona,  where  the  Empo- 
ors  of  Eossia  and  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  plenipo- 
entiaries  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  ambassadors  of  France, 
rere  to  meet  and  deliberate  in  concert  on  the  propriety  of  war 
r  neutrality  in  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of  Europe, 
t  the  moment  when  M.  de  YiU^le  was  called  upon  to  declare 
is  policy,  through  his  plenipotentiaiies,  at  this  congress.  Nc 
inister  was  ever  summoned  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances 
form  8  resolution  more  urgent,  more  decisive,  and  more 
revocable,  between  two  extremes  of  nearly  equal  danger  to  a 
nstitutional  monarchy.  M.  de  Vill^le  possessed  intelligence 
fficiently  vast  and  sufficiently  lucid  to  solve  this  problem; 
t  had  he  freedom  and  fimmess  enough  to  bring  it  to  a  just 
rmination  ?     This  the  result  will  show. 

VI. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  unprovoked  intervention  of  France 
the  internal  crisis  of  Spain,  was  a  violation  of  the  prindj^es 
public  right  and  natural  equity,  under  which  reposes  the 
iolability  of  nations.    It  was  to  exhibit  itself,  as  it  wero» 

day  after  the  great  intervention  of  Europe  in  France,  an 
mple  of  the  violation  of  that  free-will  of  nations  which  had* 
1  so  much  justice,  been  claimed  for  France  at  the  congress 
Vienna;   it  was  to  abandon  the  nature  of  all  institutions, 

the  modification,  or  destruction  of  the  governments  of 
y  independent  portion  of  Europe,  to  the  arbitration  and 
sore  of  some  unknown,  collective,  and  extra-national  sove- 

4  D 
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MBgntj,  esteiidiB&ed  in  a  council  o£  8<yveFeigxi  pow«B»  promul* 
gs^ig  ilB  wisIieB  in  a  congress^  and  enforcing  theBoij  witk  apms. 
This  fM^  raglxt  b^Bg  once  recognised^  the  indiwidtialitj  of 
nations  woold  be  at  an^  end,  their  free- will  cease  to  exist,  their 
aim  gnweimaent  ivouldi  no  longer  belong  to*  them,,  their  reforms 
or  their  piogress -woold-  be  stopped  by  the  pmteool  of  foi^ign 
ooortB ;  a  Russian,  a  Prussian,  or  an.  Anstnan^.  ^ronld  decide 
on  the  amount  of  libertj  or  servitude  that  might  suit  an  Italian, 
a  Stmnifetrd,  or  a  Frenchman,  and  viae-mrsa.      GoFemment 
wocdd  no  longer  he  national,  it  would  be  European^  and  uniform 
wi&  the  average  descnptioa  of  govsnnnent  ndiich  these  con- 
gresses might  determine  by  a.  majonty  o£  votes,     Natbns 
would- no  longer  be  nations,  but  colonies  governed  by  viceroys, 
at  the  will  and  discretion  of  the  holy  alliance.,    independent 
JBhunpe  would  cease  and  determine,  and.  universal  monanehy  be 
▼sated  in  a  peipetual  congress.    Such  a  tranaformatmnj  might 
wdl  make  royalty  itself  tremble' in  France. 

In  another  point  of  view,  to  intervene  in  Spain-  against  a 
constitntional  revolution' would  be  for  nvolutionary  and  const!- 
tutionai'  France  to  give- to  the  world;  and,  above  aU,  to  henelf» 
a  strfldng  contradiction  of  her  own  revolution  andconsliiution. 
It  wooldi  be  to  unmask  in  the  Restoration  the  antagonism,  of 
which  it  was  suspected  to  popular  liberty,  and  to  those  instztn* 
tions  which  it  had  been  compelled  itself  to  proclaim ;  it  would 
be  to  declare  open  war  against  the  liberal  and  constitutional 
party,  powerful  in  its  chamber,  in  its  elections,  in  its  press,  in 
its  army,  and  to  devote  itself  to  the  accusations,  the  incrimina- 
tions, and,  perhaps,  to  the  incessant  seditions  oi  domestic 
factions  which  would  be  thrown  into  the  most  deqierate  opposi- 
tion ;  it  would  be  to  risk  the  suspicious  fidelity  of  the  Brmj 
fm  the  torn  of  a  £e,  and  to  escpose  itself  to  the  emnityof 
Enghmd,  whose  parliament  woidd  not  permit  that  countiy  to 
participate  in  an  anti-liberal  cmsade ;  it  would  be  to  give  up 
its  al&nee  with  England,  tlto*  guarantee  to*  France  of  the 
European  halanoe  of  power,  for  an  Austro-Ruasian  alluBice, 
wfaidi  had  nothing  to  o£fer  te  the  Bourbons  but  the  effice>  of 
executing  its  despotic  decrees  in  the  seuthr  of  Eurape ;  finalftj^ 
it  woidd  be  to  impose  an  additional  burthen  upon  Franne^  ai 
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yot  scaojely  relieved  from,  taxes,  8absi4ies,  conacriptioiiat  Uock- 
ade  of  ports-  and  cesfiation  of  oommerce  and  e^portatJon,  the 
&rtik  causes  of  marmais  and  diaaffecdonagHiziBttl^  Boorbons, 
U  undertake  ufpoaa^atarangp,  ill-explored,  and  deTeuzixig  soil,  a 
war  wLich  might  beoome  Bational  again,«]id  renew  ike  disgesce 
md  disasters  of  Niqpoleoa's  SpanisE  wax  of  IBIO.. 

This  is  what  M.  de  Viilele  said  te  himselit  on  oomidafing 
the  ?<fl^yF<^l^  lii^pfi^  ftTMJ  sidminiBtntiTe  side  of  thA  qpeatiflii. 

vn 

Bat,  en  a  considention  of  its  monarchical  side^  the  vital 
ad  present  interest  of  the  Restoration,  the  existence  even  of 
be  house  of  Bourbon  on  the  thcona,  the  consolidation  of  the 
ynastj-  to  wdiioh  he  was  devoted,  the  internal-  and  pailia- 
lantaiy  policy,  the  King's  dignity,  the  popukrily  of  the  princes, 
te  union  still  to  be  cemented  between  the  army  and  the 
own,  strangers,  so  to  speak,  to  each  other  until  then,  and 
bich  nothing  but  the  most  power&d  agencj  could  e^r  indis- 
lublj  unite,  M-  da  Vill^e  answered  his.  own  objections  by  a 
isea  whiah  overtucned  all  scrupleB  of  public  and  constitutional 
(fat,.— the  necessity  lor  a  Bestsration  of  thet  house  of  Bourbon 
Erance  to  adi,  op  to  peiash  in  face  of  the  revolution  which 
s  ruBstg  as:  its  moatal  foe  in  Spain,  and  which,  ficem  Madrid, 
uLd  iaevitalnly  dethrone  it  even  in  the  Tuilenes.  It  was  life 
4eath  yas^  the  Bestsration.  Be&ra  a  question  thus  pro- 
inded  by  the  concurcence  of  circumstances,  there  could  be 
further  deliberation;  it  waS'  necessary  to  act»  or  to  acknow- 
ge  &  defeat  be£oi»  the.  combaL 

The  £fl8taiatk>n  was  reeent,  contested,  badlj  consolidated 
t}raj3ae;.  once  before  owertvued  by  a  breath  Jfrom  Napoleon 
1815,.  it  was  Mn  to  be  a  second  time  brought  back,  and 
oed  v^  by  £uTopi^.te  nafaiBaliae  JJaeK  in  Pans.  The  party 
di  aibtaeked  the  Bourbtfi  moanrefiy  at  Madrid  was  the  same 
:h:  had.  hacasaed  with  ^i^position^  with  machinations  and 
»pizsuiie»,  Iflie  heufie  of  Boucbon  in  France.  The  secret 
sonaid  secdeti^  of  the  two  countries  &rmed  only  ene  and 
hidden  anuy^  uuderminin^  at  the  same  time,  the 
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two  thrones  and  the  two  families.  The  language  of  both  fao* 
ttons  in  their  joomals  and  in  their  tribunes,  the  reciprocal 
propagandism,  the  mutual  encouragement,  the  emigration  of 
condemned  Frenchmen  into  the  most  reyolutionary  towns  of 
the  Spanish  frontier,  their  presence  in  the  ranks  of  the  ultras 
of  the  clubs,  or  of  the  army,  their  incitements  to  the  overthrow 
of  Ferdinand,  their  confident  promises  of  the  concurrence  of 
the  revolutionary  party  in  France,  their  manifestos  drawn  up 
and  published  at  Madrid,  at  Barcelona,  Saragossa,  and  Yittoria, 
against  the  throne  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  in  both 
countries,  did  not  allow  the  King's  government  to  deceive  itself 
on  the  subject,  or  to  affect  even  to  separate  the  two  causes. 
To  give  way,  to  temporise,  or  to  recoil  before  the  ultras  of 
Madrid,  was  to  exhibit  the  same  weakness  before  the  factions 
in  France.  The  parties  hostile  to  the  Kestoration  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  this  triumph;  sooner  or  later  they  would  have 
completed  it,  by  exciting  the  army  and  the  people  to  insur- 
rection against  a  dynasty  vanquished  at  Madrid  by  open  force, 
and  at  Paris  by  its  own  weakness.  The  Bourbon  monarchy  of 
France  might  calculate  beforehand  the  allotted  termination  of 
its  reign,  by  the  audacity  and  excesses  of  the  Spanish  revolution 
at  Madrid.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  better  for  the  house  of 
Bourbon  to  venture  in  its  turn  on  an  act  of  vigour,  of  temerity 
even,  and  in  which  it  had,  at  least,  a  chance  of  succeeding, 
than  to  succumb  inevitably  under  the  timidity,  the  indecision, 
and  the  scruples  of  its  councils?  Heroism,  as  well  as  good 
sense,  answered  this  question  in  the  affirmative ;  and  this  was 
not  merely  the  selfishness  of  dynasty,  it  was  also  true  patriotism. 
For,  within  so  short  a  period  of  a  double  invasion,  which  had 
decimated,  enervated,  and  threatened  to  rend  the  country 
asunder,  when  Bonapartism,  in  reality  extinguished  with 
Napoleon,  was  nothing  more  than  a  phantom,  capable  of  trou- 
bling, but  powerless  to  repossess  the  nation ;  when  the  fiimily 
usurpation  of  the  Buke  d'Orleans  was,  as  yet,  nothing  more 
than  the  dream  of  some  court  malcontents,  without  any  real 
hold  upon  the  popular  masses,  and  consequently  without  any 
external  force ;  when  the  republic,  too  recent  in  its  sanguinaiy 
sonyenirs  of  1793,  was  only  the  hypothesis  of  a  few  theorists. 
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without  adherents,  too  forward  in  their  hopes,  or  too  bibekward 
in  their  memories,  weiB  it  not  eyident  to  every  impartial  states- 
man that  the  house  of  Bourbon  iras  at  once  the  cmlj  safeguard 
for  France,  temporaiy  at  least,  against  internal  anarchy,  against 
foreign  invasion,  and  against  the  dissolution  and  partition  of 
the  country?  Therefore,  to  preserve  the  dynasty  from  an  im- 
pending catastrophe,  was  it  not,  also,  to  save  the  country? 
The  fidelity  of  the  army,  it  was  said,  would  be  risked  in  forcing 
it  to  combat  against  the  independence^  and  against  the  revolu- 
tionaiy  institutions  of  Spain.  This  danger  was  possible ;  but 
Bvoold  it  not  be  risked  much  more  every  day  in  leaving  it 
exposed,  in  idleness  and  inaction,  during  the  unpuni^ed 
liumph  of  an  insurgent  militia  at  Cadiz,  to  the  propagandism 
md  the  machinations  of  the  French  Carbonari,  who  seduced 
he  raiments  into  armed  foei  of  conspiracy  against  the  mon- 
.rchy  ?  Was  there  not  a  thousand  times  less  peril  in  exddng 
he  French  army,  weaiy  of  inaction  and  eager  for  change,  for 
romotion,  and  for  glory,  than  to  leave  it  exposed  to  corruption, 
1  a  state  of  idleness  of  which  the  enemies  of  the  Restoration 
onld  make  it  ashamed?  And  the  n^t  certain  means  of 
latching  it  from  the  fieu^tious,  and  attaching  it  to  the  new 
^nasty,  would  it  not  be  to  lead  it  to  action  under  its  new 
inces,  and  for  a  cause  which  would  become  the  cause  of  the 
Idier  himself  when  he  had  once  shed  his  blood  in  it? 

As  to  the  question  of  public  right  of  intervention  or  non- 
tervention,  debated  by  the  publicists  of  the  liberal  opposition, 
the  tribune  and  in  the  journals,  admitting  they  were  right 

general  theory,  and  under  a  regular  and  long  constituted 
Bture  of  European  politics,  it  may  be  asked  if  these  scruples 
re  either  seasonable  or  well-founded  in  a  state  of  affidrs  still 
crude  and  wavering,  when  the  public  right  of  Europe  had 
nx  oYertumed  by  the  wars  of  the  republic  and  of  the  Empire, 
I  by  the  two  invasions  of  France?  Had  the  French  revo- 
ion  ever  proclaimed  or  carried  out  with  voice  and  sword 
'  other  doctrine  than  that  universal  armed  propagandism  of 
(dom  amongst  enslaved  peoples  f  Its  first  steps  in  Belgium, 
^  Pomouriez — ^in  Germany,  with  Custine — ^in  Savoy  and 
e,  with  Montesquieu — ^in  Holland,  with  Pichegru — ^in  Ire* 
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land,  mi^  Hoche.JBid  in  Italj  atnd  Egypt,  iiidi  Bmiaftarte^-* 
-what  weitt  tihej  bat  interven^oiis,  not  obIj  on  the  temteiiei» 
bttt  in  the  internal  goveniKieiit  «>f  &e  £tete&,  wluked  aod 
eon^ifired  bj  cur  doctciofifl  as  ^meU  aa  bj'einr  anma?  Weero 
the  mam  and  oonqiieBts  of  due  Eax^pare-Hneiw  ftnoeflaa(D%  «fifaefid 
taan  example  to  the  emnlatioiL  •of  aor  floUierB,  bj  the  adomn 
of  tibat  xegittB  at  present  tranaformed  into  a  f^stem  lof  jmsats 
so  semp^Diis  about  the  iBLvicJabilitj  of  sevohitionar — yreace 
they  aaytfauig  elae  than  a  imiivezsal  jmd  incesaant  inienientiQsi 
of  Nafoleon,  of  hia  ^faasty,  of  his  ainnieB,  andctf  Jiis  iasaaij 
policj,  atVenioe,  at  Eome,  at  Naples,  at  Tvnn,  at  Genoa,  at 
Berlin,  at  Yieona,  at  Madrid,  at  Meacov,  and  in  all  places 
where  the  inteveets  of  his  glory,  <of  his  ambition,  «r  of  kb 
brotbeis,  had  overtomed  or  established  thranes  ?  Were  iiot 
the  two  inTasiens,  which  jQlowed  back  upon  us  iiDoa  all  ^e 
nationalities  loased  into  action  against  the  interventions  of 
this  dominator  of  the  world,  a  general  intervention  in  its  turn 
of  finvope,  called  for  by  its  oon^mQn  ^afeify,  :and  bj  the 
neoesfiity  of  re-establishing  its  own  independenoe,  by  orectsm- 
ing  that  imperial  thyne  whicdi  threatened  the  cositraent  mth 
univeiflal  mcxaaichy?  What  were  the  treaties  of  VietMna, 
which  had  recomposed  and  modified,  here  and  these,  all 
Europe,  made  a  new  distribution  of  territories,  giTea  to  each 
its  allotted  number  of  inhabitants,  and  eleyated  or  efiboed 
manor  powers  by  annexing  them  to  great  statasr— <wfaat  were 
they  but  an  intervention  of  all  Europe  wsith  itself,  to  veiBtm 
and  re-establish  itself  on  .ancient  and  modem  bases,  at  its 
own  aevereigu  discretion,  and  in  the  naae  of  the  pubticaafety 
of  EiUDpe?  Were  these  bases,  acaicdy  Are  yeas  old, 
so  ooHqiletdy  oeoaented  and  immovable,  that  Europe  ooold 
jofidy  be  inteEdieted  from  again  intervening,  to  guaiantee-and 
canadlidate  them  if  they  wece  still  watering,  and  threatening 
the  continental  system  with  a  general  ahook  <of  thrones  and 
evfires?  It  was  evident  that  the  soil  (tf  Europe,  which 
had  been  shaken  by  so  many  commotioos,  invaaioBS,  and  wars 
by  liapileon,  was  not  anfficiently  knit  together  to  allow  llMee 
govemmeBts  whose  annies  were  not  yet  disbanded,  jnd  freak 
fxom  the  treaties  of  181^,  to  diveat  themaelvea  so  speedily 
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of  all  interest  in  their  ovb  -work,  to  abdicate  tbe  xi^t  of  oon* 
sotidating  the  states  ihej  had  scaieelj  «staUisbed»  and  to  torn 
iwaj  inth  indifference  their  looks  and  hands  from  events 
vhieh  threatened  the  aqaHihrium  and  tha  slnlwlitj  of  thsir 
aboius. 

Finally,  those  Hbends  and  Bcnsfaatiflts  of  tlw  ofipesMon 
md  the  press,  idv)  pretended  to  intaediot  the  house  of  Booxlxm, 
nterested  as  it  was  hy  hloed,  by  aHiance,  and  e^ren  by  eventaal 
ofaeiitaQoe  of  the  thzome,  in  the  safety  of  a  Duuubun,  «id  the 
saintenanoe  of  monacchicsl  gavenmoiit  in  Spain,  froaa  inlev 
eniDg  against  reTolution  and  anarchy  in  the  Prniinsala,  ^veie 
bey  not  the  same,  who,  hy  a  notefioas  oontmfiofeion,  hiossBaiifly 
pbiaided  the  house  of  Bourbon  for  not  intenMiing  qmokly 
nd  generously  enough  in  Greeoe,  to  vend  asander  wkh  an 
rmed  hand  the  Ottoman  territory,  and  to  smitoh  an  wppnesned 
Dople  from  its  masters  and  oppressors?  How  ocnld  that 
hidh  was  legitimate  and  saofod  in  43reeoe  in  hehalf  of  rem^ 
ttion,  become  megitnnate  and  sacveligioiis  in  Spain  against 
>¥ohitianaiy  anardiy?  Did  not  the  diffisrenoe  of  the  causes 
ostltate  all  the  diifference  of  the  doctfines  ?  And  did  not 
texrention  appear  culpable  in  one  place,  and  menterions  in 
K!i1iher,  solely  because  it  serred  tibeir  principle  in  Oreeoe, 
lile  in  Spain  it  threatened  their  hction?  It  was  not, 
erefore,  the  intorvention  per  ie  which  was  vepfored  by  these 
ihlicists,  hut  the  cause  for  which  the  Bestoration  was  deaiiOBB 
intervenang. 

Another  move  personal  motive  naturally  pvesented  itself  to 
9  mind  of  M.  de  Yilldle,  and  causing  him  to  fluctuate  inmx 
e  resolution  to  another,  augmented  his  perplexity.  He  had 
ly  succeeded  to  Ihe  ministry  of  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu,  in 
tne  of  being  a  minister  more  boldly  monarohisal,  more 
*eeable  to  the  royalist  majorities  in  the  Ohamftiers,  move 
roted  te  the  party  of  the  Oomit  4*Artois,  and  more  Msseialad 
h  the  inteffSBts  and  opinaons  of  that  tditra*eathaUo  fwrty 
idh  was  identified  an  heth  Assemblies,  and  in  itbe  palaee 
h  lihe  uiktra4naBarGhical  party  that  possessed  ihb  fanaaff  «f 

King^B  lnt»1her,  through  M.  de  MoiuUmmenoy,  tibet  of  Ae 
(^ess  d'AngoulAme  through  MM.   de   ClermoBt-TQBiaay 
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and  PeyroDDet,  and  which  was  insinuating  itself  into  the  ear 
and  the  heart  of  the  King  himself,  through  Madame  da  Cayla. 
This  party  was  anxious  for  the  intervention  on  two  grounds : 
OS  the  royalist  party  indignant  at  the  debasement  of  the  throne 
in  Spain,  and  as  a  religious  party  upholding  with  its  vows  and 
"wishes  in  the  Peninsula  ecclesiastical  influence,  the  possessions 
of  the  church,  the  wealth  of  the  bishops,  and  its  monastic 
institutions.  WereM.  de  Villele  to  refuse  to  these  two  parties 
the  intervention  in  Spain,  he  would  belie  all  the  hopes  that 
were  fixed  on  him ;  his  conduct  would  be  a  resumption  of  the 
half-measure  policy  of  M.  Decazes,  of  M.  de  Richelieu,  and  of 
M.  Pasquier ;  it  would  be  devoting  himself  without  remedy,  in 
the  Court  and  in  the  Chambers,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  anger 
of  the  liberal  and  reyolutionaiy  opposition,  which  he  would  have 
to  combat  within  doors,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  reproaches, 
invectives,  and  disgust  bf  the  royalist  m^ority  and  the  clerical 
party,  who  would  only  recognise  in  him  a  deserter  from  their 
ranks,  who  had  ascended  to  power  through  their  favour,  that  he 
might  there  betray  from  the  greater  eminence  their  passions  and 
his  own  promises.  What  duration  could  a  minister  expect  who 
thus  placed  himself  in  the  interim  between  two  opinions,  the 
one  hostile  by  nature,  the  other  implacable  from  resentment. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  declare  himself  between 
these  two  reasons,  almost  equally  decisive,  for  or  against  the 
Spanish  intervention.  The  session  of  the  Chambers  was  about 
to  commence,  the  foreign  courts  were  pressing,  the  parties 
were  importunate,  the  Count  d'Artois  was  exclaiming  against 
the  state  of  indecision,  and  the  King  was  repugnant,  without, 
however,  restricting  the  determination  of  his  ministers;  But 
M.  de  YiUMe  did  not  declare  himself.  More  accessible  from 
the  nature  of  his  administrative  and  parliamentary  intelligaice, 
to  the  petty  considerations  than  to  ^e  luminous  ideas  of  the 
statesman,  which  pass  over  the  difficulties  of  detail  to  arrive  at  a 
more  extensive  view  and  more  general  results,  he  deferred,  vdth 
the  greatest  procrastination,  the  adoption  of  a  resolution,  hoping 
slwigrs  that  events  would  not  imperatively  summon  him  to 
oross  this  Rubicon  of  his  temporising  diplomacy ;  and  that  Spain* 
better  advised  by  England  and  France,  would  herself  modii^ 
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her  aDarchkal  constitatioiiy  restore  to  the  King  the  liberty  and 
constitutional  dignity  of  his  cro¥n[i,  and  thus  iumish  France 
with  a  pretext  for  declining  a  war  of  principles,  of  which  he 
equally  dreaded  for  his  country  the  efforts,  the  excitement,  and 
the  reverses. 

Such  was  the  indecision  of  M.  de  Yill^le,  and  of  the  King 
himself,  at  the  moment  when  the  approaching  congress  of 
Bovereigns  at  Verona  required  France  to  have  an  opinion  of 
her  own,  or  patiently  to  endure  the  impulse  of  Europe 

VIII. 

The  KiDg%  infirmities  prevented  him  ^m  personally  at- 
^nding  this  meeting  of  the  sovereigns ;  his  title  of  a  constitu- 
ional  and  irresponsible  monarch  equally  forbidding  him  to 
legociate  himself.  M.  de  Montmorency,  minister  of  foreign 
ffairs,  was  summoned  by  his  name,  and  by  his  functions,  as 
rell  as  by  the  confidence  of  the  Church  and  Court  party,  to 
epresent  France  at  the  congress.  M.  de  Vill^le  dreaded  the 
eligious  and  monarchical  bias  of  his  colleague,  though  he  had 
be  most  perfect  confidence  in  the  probity  and  fidelity  of  his 
baractep.  But  M.  de  Montmorency,  an  open-hearted  child  of 
npulse,  connected  with  the  monarchical  cause  by  ties  of 
onour,  and  of  faith  with  the  cause  of  religion,  of  intercourse 
ith  the  members  of  the  congregation,  aad  of  gratitude  and  de- 
otion  with  the  Count  d'Artois,  made  no  secret  of  his  opinion 
lat  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  Spain,  by  the  himd  of 
'ranee,  was,  in  his  eyes,  the  logic  and  the  greatness,  as  it  was 
le  necessity  of  the  Restoration.  He  saw  in  the  Spanish  re- 
>lution  an  anarchical  and  sanguinary  imitation  of  the  French 
evolution  of  1793  ;  the  scaffold  of  Ferdinand  VII.  seemed  to 
im  to  be  already  erected  in  the  fatal  tendency  of  events  at 
'adrid.  To  snatch  a  King  from  the  axe  of  his  executioners, 
id  replace  him  upon  his  ^rone  by  the  hand  of  a  nephew  of 
ouis  XVI.,  in  command  of  a  French  army,  appeared  to  him 
once  a  generous  expiation  for  the  blood  of  that  monarch 
'  France,  and  a  restoration  of  the  kingly  principle  by  the 
agnanimity  and  the  heroism  of  a  Bourbon,  more  glorious  and 
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more  solid  than  the  Bestoration  by  Enrope.  M.  de  Ghoteaa- 
biiand^  untS  then  the  friend  of  M.  de  Mootmorencj,  i^ho  had 
at  all  times  been  Ins  a^burer,  his  protecitor  and  his  patron,  had 
by  his  writing  and  his  language,  confirmed  M.  de  Montmo- 
rency in  his  naturalimpulse  wLih  respect  to  Spain.  'The pages 
of  the  Comervateur,  a  joomal  of  reHgious  sentiments  and  roy- 
alist passions,  made  Hlustrioos  by  the  genius  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  burst  forth  in  that  heroic  style  whidh  reproai^ed 
the  Bourbons  for  their^  timidity  in  maintaining  their  right,  and 
incited  them  to  dare  to  aspire  to  glory.  The  toscin  of  a  chivalrous 
and  political  intervention  in  Spain  had  resounded  in  its  columns 
ever  since  the  revolution  of  Cadiz.  It  must,  therefore,  have 
been  naturally  concluded  that  the  royalist  and  religious  writer, 
having  embarked  in  politics,  through  the  embassy  to  London 
which  he  then  Med,  would  be  the  moat  ardent  negociator  of 
the  expedition  destined  to  upraise  again  the  throne  and  the 
church,  in  the  oountiy  which  he  had  represented  in  his  writings 
as  the  last  asylum  of  monarchy,  of  heroism,  and  of  Christianity. 
M.  de  Chateaiibriand,  in  feust,  preserved  these  impresdons  in 
his  heart.  His  political  genius  was  sometimes  led  sjstray,  by 
seeking  after  literary  popularity,  the  foJse  image  of  glory ;  but 
it  was  vast,  sound,  and  -enlightened  rather  than  dazzled  by  his 
splendid  imaginatinn ;  it  rose  high,  and  it  soared  above  men 
and  events  hy  the  sole  elevation  of  his  talent  Contraiy  to 
those  iitenuy  man  who  frequently  display  their  superiority  in 
their  style,  and  their  imferiority  in  their  acts,  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand's politics  were  more  just  than  his  imi^gination.  He  saw 
fur  and  he  saw  oonectly ;  and  when  he  did  go  astray  it  was 
thrangh  passion  and  not  from  error.  His  jObuiUs,  so  fatal  to  tlie 
monaichy,  wfaidi  we  shall  presently  have  to  notice,  were  not 
fttolbi  -of  iDtellect,  but  of  character  and  of  public  virtue.  Be- 
semWing  Jiiiahesu  in  this,  that  his  weakness  vitiated  his 
oandnot,  .hut  nerer  his  good  sense 

IX. 

Time  and  drcomstaiioes,  ambition  which  grows  with  age, 
and  contact  with  men,  had  greatiy  modified  his  opinions  since 
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[815  and  1816.     The  ^lart  of  l^e  TfTtOBtm^f  tkecowiteF- 
^Tolotion,  whidk   lie  bad  afifeeled  auooe  the  setom  af  the 
^onxtxms  to  France,  bis  iafveotMFCB   aganrat  Napdeon,  his 
iTperboHcal  flattesy  of  liie  (%iuehv  the  4BdgnBbbn  and  the  dd 
egime,  his  ostentatioiis  worsifaip  of  tflie  old  thnme  and  the  dd 
anctnarj,  his  tinhappj  enooaiagemeBt  of  Jt  loyal  reign  of 
3iTor,  of  Draeoman  laws  against  the  adveiBaaea  ef  the  Beato- 
ition,  his  calls  for  proscriptioD,  his  wiAm  and  hia  votes  for 
ie  penalty  of  death  applicaUe  to  offioBeea  of  i^igught  and  to 
cimes  of  political  opaoaxm,  now  weighed  haavilj  on  his  career, 
ad  he  would  glacBy  hare  efOaoed  then  from  Ms  own  memorj 
s  well  as  firom  that  of  his  cotempoiatiaa ;  he  might,  hQwever* 
)deem  Ihem  by  one  of  those  vetnms  to  reason,  to  nodaiationf 
id  to  justice  which  esse  always  accepted  bj  parties  when 
:eat  talent  imparts  a  high  -vahie  to  these  ixmyerBions  of 
mias.  Already,  tuider  the  ministry  of  M.  Decazee,  the  neces- 
ty  of  preventing  himself  &em  being  ooeiced  by  the  cens(»r< 
lip,  and  by  the  arhitrary  irestiaiBt  imposed  upooi  royalist 
OQ^rts,  had  made  Mm  adopt  and  de&nd  with  ard^ir  the 
>erty  of  the  press  and  the  conatitatianal  guacaatees.    He 
d  become  a  liberal  in  defiance  of  the  libeutls.    Excluded 
)m  iSne  title  and  fbnotioms  of  a  minister  of  state  by  an  ezer- 
e  of  royal  disfavour,  for  having  vented  imj^ecations  in  the 
me  of  the  royalists  against  the  ordinance  of  the  5  th  September; 
ientment  had  thrown  him  still  deeper  into  opposition.     The 
nistry  of  M.  de  Bichelieu  had  indemnified  and  re-conquered 
n  by  the  enkbassy  to  London,  and  hy  all  the  favours  which 
d  lihose  high  functions  with  hanoms  and  fostune.    His 
endid  jresidenee  at  LmdiHi,  his  pohtiGaiL  jnd  social  inter- 
Erse  vdth  the  statesmen  of  England,  his  intMchange  of 
niration  and  amity  with  tdie  most  elofoesLt  and  most  literary 
the  orators  of  Great  Bsftaim,  Mr.  Camodng,  Meho  had,  like 
iself,  begun  his  career  by  hjoms  to  the  tMwnler-revolutiQn, 
poetical  diatribes  iogainst  J«oo1niimbi,  by  the  |K>l]cy  ef  Buzke 
[  Pitt,  and  ended  by  pretfessiotts  of  European  ikith  in  the 
Bney  of  the  zevokttion,  «Bd  by  the  liheoilinn  of  Fox  and 
nidan ;  finally,  distance,  which  mdbes  even  paasion  in^par- 
,  and  wluch,  by  liberating  man  from  his  ties  of  part^»  iB/t 
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faction,  and  of  society,  enables  him  to  see  over  the  heads  of  his 
friends  and  his  enemies,  the  real  current  of  his  age  and  of  the 
haman  mind ;  all  these  things  had  transformed  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand into  a  new  man.  He  was  too  strongly  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  consistency,  and  had  too  personal  a  regard  for  his  own 
glory,  to  desert  the  post  he  had  chos6n  at  the  head  of  the  chival- 
rous defenders  of  the  church,  the  throne,  and  the  Bourbons  ; 
he  would  not  give  anyone  the  right  to  reproach  him  with  de- 
fection or  apostacy ;  only,  that  while  he  still  defended  the  same 
parties,  he  wished  to  defend  them  with  different  weapons.  He 
pretended  to  borrow  from  liberty,  its  doctrines  and  its  flag,  to 
give  victory  to  the  cause  of  the  Eestoration.  His  own  glory, 
the  perpetual  object  of  his  solicitude,  was  interested  herein,  as 
well  as  his  political  fortune.  He  saw  that  the  world  was 
springing  towards  liberty,  and  that  those  who  were  clinging  to 
old  relics,  being  speedily  abandoned  by  the  present  and  the 
future,  would  remain  upon  the  slime  of  the  past,  like  the  rem- 
nants to  which  they  attached  themselves,  in  the  rear  of  time, 
of  posterity  and  of  fjEmie.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  adopted 
the  Eestoration  for  the  novelties  it  promised  to  his  imagination, 
rather  than  for  the  vestiges  of  decay  it  brought  in  its  train. 
In  attaching  himself  to  it  he  wished  to  draw  it  towards  binr^  for 
the  purpose  of  regeneration. 

X. 

His  relations  with  M.  de  Yill^le,  while  they  governed  the 
nltca-royalist  party  together,  the  one  by  tactics,  the  other  with ' 
the  pen,  had  convinced  him  of  the  sagacity  and  aptitude  of  a 
man  who  was  still  immersed  in  the  obscurity  of  parliamentary 
meetings.  M.  de  Yilldle,  a  person  of  retiring  habits,  without 
brUliint  talents,  and  with  no  pretensions  to  literary  fame,  had 
nothing  in  him  that  could  give  umbrage  to  the  more  ambitious 
splendour  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  It  cost  the  writer  little, 
therefore,  to  exhibit  some  deference  for  the  man  of  business ; 
and  M.  de  Villfle,  on  his  side,  without  rivalship  of  popularity  or 
style  with  the  prominent  genius  of  his  party,  gladly  borrowed 
from  the  great  writer  and  the  fjeivourite  of  aristocracies,  theo- 
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iracies,  and  courts,  the  radiance  of  fame,  of  enthusiasm,  and  of 
uperior  talent  with  which  M.  de  Chateauhiiand  illumined  and 
ignified  the  royalist  party.  It  was  to  please  M.  de  Villele 
nd  his  party  in  the  chamber,  that  the  embassy  to  London  had 
een  conferred  upon  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  These  two  moQ 
aying  embarked  on  the  same  day  in  public  affiurs,  the  one  at 
le  council  board,  without  a  portfolio,  the  other  in  the  diplo- 
latic  line,  reserved  themselves,  without  doubt,  to  assist  each 
ther  to  ascend  still  higher  together,  and  to  accomplish  their 
lews  by  mutual  aid  in  a  ministry  entirely  royalist,  when  time 
lould  have  used  up  the  intervening  ministries,  and  when  the 
lajority  should  have  conquered  the  repugnance  of  the  King. 
hey  had  kept  up  a  close  correspondence  during  the  reign  of 
le  last  ministry,  and  the  triumph  of  M.  de  VillMe  had  been 
the  same  time  the  triumph  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  As 
on  as  the  congress  of  Verona  was  officiaUy  announced  to 
urope,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  did  not  conceal  from  his  friend, 
m  become  the  centre  and  chief  of  the  government,  his 
xious  wish  to  represent  France  at  that  Assembly  of  the 
rereigns  and  diplomatists  of  the  continent.  M.  de  Villele 
X)rdingly  hastened  to  recall  M.  de  Chateaubriand  to  Paris, 
d  to  propose  him  to  the  King  as  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
10  were  to  accompany  M.  de  Montmorency  to  this  council  of 
igs.  In  asking  this  &vour  for  the  illustrious  writer  who 
)re6ented  France  at  the  court  of  St  James's,  M.  de  Villele 
s  influenced  by  some  private  and  personal  motives.  He 
re  a  proof  of  fidelity  to  the  political  friend  with  whom  he 
1  combatted  in  the  ranks  of  royalist  opposition,  thus  satis^ 
Qg  friendship.  He  provided  himself  in  the  congress  with 
observer  and  interpreter  of  his  own,  who  would  serve  as  a 
nterpoise  to  the  too  independent,  too  aristocratic,  and  too 
ndrous  policy  of  M.  de  Montmorency.  Finally,  he  prepared 
^Ueague  for  himself,  for  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
thus  initiating  M.  de  Chateaubriand  in  great  diplomatic 
isactions,  by  presenting  him  in  the  King's  name  to  the 
3d  sovereigns,  whose  pride  he  would  flatter,  and  whose 
sonal  confidence  he  would  gain;  and  if  necessity  should 
uind  the  removal  of  M.  de  Montmorency,  who  was  dear  to 
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the  n^yalists,  M.  do  Villdld  would  ^ve  them  in  the  pesaon  of 
M.  de  Chatoaubriand,.  a  name  under  which  tk^  could  not 
murmur,  and  a  ^iarj  thejr  would  be  con^eUed  to  submit  to. 
M.  de  Montmorancy,  being  himadf  m  stall  elder  friend  of 
M.  de  Chateanbriandv  and  yrko-  did  not  soapeet  a  rmd  in.  am- 
bition, and  a  8abstituto<in  the  miaiatzy,  in  the  plawpotentiarj 
accredited  mth  him  taVeiona^  aa  if  t»  wid,  gneater  hiatre'to 
his  mission,  reoeived  him  without  umbrage. 

XL 

But  at  diis  peiiod  of  his  life,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  at 
bottom  more  audition  than  scrujdes  of  gcatLtode  towards  M.  de 
Montmorency,  or  ereni  towards  M.  de  Yilldle.  His  conduct  in 
this  transaction,  and  the  narratiye  h»  has  himself  giTen  of  the 
secret  workings  of  his  mind  in  soliciting  and  accomplishing  his 
mission  to-  Khe  Cengress  of  Verona,  prove  that  he  dissembled 
his  real  thoughts  mdl  both  ene  and  the-  odier.  He  was  desi- 
rous of  intervention  for  the  hig^  state  reasons  whidhi  his  goiins 
revealed  to  him,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  could  not  soBex 
any  hedtation  in  a  firm  and  lucid  mind  devoted  to  the  esBtar 
blishment  of  the  Bestoration.  But  he  lisamed  from  the  pnvate 
correspondence  of  M.  de  Yill^  witb  himy  that  this  minister 
was  fluctuatmg'  isrosidutely  in  his  tlaouij^  on  liie  part  idiich 
France  should  taise  in.  this  ciisiB ;  and  that  hewaa  avarae,  at 
bottom,  to  an-  enterprise  toe  haaacdous  for  his  ooumge  or  his 
intellect.  M.  de  Chateaubriand^  in  his  replies  and  verbal 
intercouxBO,  adroidy  encouraging  this  mmital  thmdiiy  of  the 
prime  miliister,  not  only  oencealed  from  him  his  ardent  ten- 
dency to  engage  France  in  the*  intervention;  but  he  even 
pretended  to  dread  as  much' ashims^ some  msh  engE^pmantB 
of  French  policy  in  tho  Emopean  resolutions  of  the  oongnss, 
and  thus  led  M.  de  VSlSe  to  expect  lliat  he  would  couBtecftct 
tile  impulse  of  the-  nortliem^  80¥eape%Da  tameadi^  was,  instead  of 
uiging  it  onward,  as  he  seoretly  intended. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  de  Chateanbriand,  who  widiied  &r 
intervention  as  much  as  M.  de  Montmorency  himself,  intended 
to  snatch  from  this  ndnistor,  his  friend,  the  honour  of  deeadiDg 
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le  mu  question  at  the  congress,  and  after  the  congress  the 
017  of  directing  and  accomptishing  it.  This  duplidtj  of 
'..  de  Chateaubriand  towards  the  two  men  with  whom  he  had 
BodBted  himself^  to  impose  upon  the  mia,.  and  to  xomove  the 
bn;  evinceiL  more  ambiticm  than  delioaor  oi  eLeyalioii  of 
iad.  It  gure  tim  triumph  ts^  the  war  party  at  the  oongreM, 
Gbit  ovcftuimed  M.  de  Montmofencj  to  iMiae  M.  de  Chateaor 
iand  to  the  miaiatrj;  but  this  triumph  aoen  obtained  for 
n  ths  Atrast  of  an  upsig^  ooUeague  in  M.  de  yiU^fe,  and 
coldiisaB  in  tie  friandflhip  fsi  a  man  of  booooz  in  M.  di 
mtmMpency; 

M.  de  la  Ferronajs»  formerly  aide<de-camp  to  the  Duke 
Beny,  and  ambaaaador  of  France  at  the  Rusaian  court,  also 
ion^pamed  the  Emperoir  Akxaader  to  Yesooa.  He  had 
ased  ItsA  ptmce  bj  the  frank  and  loyal  manners  of  a  soldier, 

0  negociates  with  on  open  heart,  and  whose  skill  consists  in 
Dial  pnoibity;.  Thas  ywDig  miuistar,  whom  some  roughness 
he-  I>uke'  de  Bsniy,^--4hongh  redeemed  by  subsequent  defer- 
e, — ^had  baaishfid  flrom*  the  court,  was  one  of  those  worthy 
i  whom  the  emigratiDn  had  still  left  French^  though  it 
t  them'  ftMiful  to  their  prince,  and  who  did  not  find  them- 
es^ out  of  their'  dement  on  retaming  to  the  camps,  the 
9ty;  or  the  public  service  of  their  countiy. 

Two  young  diplomatists  of  high  rank  and  great  aptitude, 
le  Grabnao,  and  tho  Duke  de  Bauzan,  son-in-law  to  the 
hess  of  Duras,  were  iqppointed  by  the  King  to  aocompeny 
plenipotentBflries  fipom  Paris  to  the  congress,  and  to  increase 
sta-ength  and  dignity  of  their  diplomacy.  The  Count  de 
iman,  ambassador  at  Vienna,  an-  infltiential  minister,  ftom 
bng  intercourse  with  Priixce'  Mettsmich,  the  real  dictator 
iuropean  policy;  M.  de  Sayneval,  minister  at  Berlin,  at 
the  most  trustworthy  and  the  most  gracious  of  our 
fs ;  finally,  M.  de  Serres,  the  most  celebnitodi  oratar  of 
royalist  party,  who  hod  been  sent  away  to  Naples  to 
ve  him  from  the  tribune,  wene  imdt»d  to  Yesnuu    Monar- 

1  France  was  thus  represented  before  the  kings  by  high 
ionaries,  who  were  all  men  of  honour,,  of  Came,  and  of 
sified  genius. 
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The  representatiTes  of  the  European  diplomacy  were  no 
less  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  seyeial  courts. 
England  was  about  to  send  thither  its  prime  minister,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  the  political  successor, — ^less  popular,  but  equallj 
obstinate,—- of  Pitt,  when,  in  a  moment  of  delirium,  caused,  it 
is  said,  by  his  excessive  unpopularity,  he  put  himself  to  death 
in  the  manner  of  Seneca.*  He  was  replaced  at  the  congress 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  equally  devoted  to  the 
consolidation  of  monarchies  as  Lord  Castlereagh,  but  more  tem- 
perate, and  more  truly  a  negociator  than  he  was.  Mr.  Canning, 
on  the  death  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  assumed  the  direction  of 
British  policy,  which  an  able  hand  and  powerful  eloquence 
alone  coidd  then  raise  from  its  low  condition. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  addition  to  his  Minister  of 
Foreign  Afiairs,  M.  de  Nesselrode,  was  accompanied  to  Verona 
by  Count  Capo  dlstria,  and  M.  Foz2so  di  Borgo,  two  foreigners 
naturalised  by  feivour  in  Russia,  each  of  them  inflamed  with 
the  greatness  of  the  part  he  had  to  play,  and  desirous  of  mag- 
nifying it  still  more,  the  one  by  earning  for  himself  a  liberating 
patronage  in  Greece,  and  the  other  a  monarchical  patronage  in 
Spain. 

Prince  Mettemich  prepared  himself  by  preliminary  confer- 
ences at  Vienna  with  MM.  de  Montmorency  and  Nesselrode, 
to  bear  to  Verona  the  weight  of  collective  resolutions  already 
concerted,  against  the  resistance  to  the  war  which  he  antici- 
pated on  the  part  of  Mr.  Canning.  The  triumphant  interven- 
tion which  M.  de  Mettemich  had  directed  the  preceding  year 
at  Naples  and  at  Turin  i^ainst  the  revolutions  of  Italy, 
invested  him  with  a  degree  of  confidence,  of  moral  authorily, 
and  of  superior  influence.  He  was  at  that  time,  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe,  the  Agamemnon  of  monarchies. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  attended  by  M.  de  Hardenberg,  the 

*  Not  quite  :  neither  was  his  nucide  altogether  occasioned  by  hit 
anpopnlarity. — Translatob. 
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light  and  the  oracle  of  his  coimciLi,  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  King  of  Naples,  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, the  empresses,  the  princesses,  the  courts,  the  diplomatists, 
the  envoys  of  the  royalist  regency  of  Spain,  and  the  agents  of 
the  Army  of  the  FaUh  assembled  together  at  Verona  on  the 
15th  October,  1822.  The  conferences,  which  were  preceded 
by  flutes  and  regal  splendours,  were  at  length  opened  and  con- 
tinued slowly,  all  seeming  more  disposed  to  converse  and 
observe  each  other,  than  to  negodate.  The  diplomatists,  in 
fact,  seemed  fearful  of  broaching  an  idea  common  to  all,  but 
which  might  experience  from  Uie  plenipotentiaries  of  Great 
Britain,  and  perhaps  from  the  indecision  of  France,  a  degree 
of  resistance  which  might  give  rise  to,  not  only  dissentions 
amongst  the  courts,  but  encouragement  also  to  revolutions.  The 
French  plenipotentiaries,  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand  himself, 
being  subordinate  by  their  rank  at  the  congress  to  M.  de 
.  Montmorency,  their  minister,  maintained  a  respectful  state  of 
inaction,  and  confined  themselves  to  conversing  with  the  sove- 
reigns, and  thus  expressing  their  sentiments,  and  opening  their 
hearts.  The  Emperor  Alexander  spoke  to  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, as  a  hero  of  humanity  and  a  religious  philosopher  upon 
the  throne,  who  felt  that  he  was  accountable,  not  to  himself  but 
to  heaven,  for  the  fate  and  the  conduct  of  the  60,000,000  of 
men  who  obeyed  his  voice.  He  did  not  disguise  the  discourage- 
ment with  which  the  revolutionary  attempts,  the  secret  societies, 
and  the  coi^piracies  of  the  liberals,  whom  he  had  protected  in 
1814  and  1815,  had  embittered  his  first  convictions,  and  his 
resolution  to  employ  all  his  energy  and  all  his  power  in  Europe 
to  suppress  all  fresh  explosions,  to  repulse  the  genius  of  the 
storm,  and  to  maintain  against  the  league  of  popular  passions 
the  holy  alliance  of  sovereigns,  which  he  had  instituted,  he 
said,  for  the  preservation  of  morality,  regular  progress,  and  the 
repose  of  the  world.  The  mystic  accent  of  his  voice  added  to 
the  sincerity  of  his  policy  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  The 
Christian  was  felt  in  the  monarch.  The  Emperor,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  related,  as  an. evidence  of  his  personal 
disinterestedness  in  the  decisions  he  was  soliciting  from  con 
gresSi  his  own  conduct  with  respect  to  Greece     This  nation 

4b 
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baring  rusen  Bgainst  the  Turks,  held  out  its  hands  to  him, 
and  gave  Itself  to  Russia,  that  it  might  escape  from  die  Otto- 
mans. The  community  of  religion,  the  fraternity  of  race,  the 
glory  of  regenerating  a  great  human  fEunily,  the  adyantage  of 
diTiding  and  weakening  Turkey,  the  only  obstacle  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  Russia  in  Asia,  in  Wallachia,  and  in  Moldavia,  the 
entreaties  of  the  Greeks  at  his  court,  amongst  others  of  Count 
Capo  d*Istria,  his  courtier,  his  minister,  and  his  friend,  and 
those  of  the  Empress  his  mother,  all  induced  him  to  give  a 
helping  hand  to  the  cause  of  the  Hellenists ;  but  he  suspended, 
or  withheld  that  hand,  in  the  appr^ension,  he  added,  of  giving 
encouragement  and  triumph  to  the  revoluticmary  party,  even 
when  this  party  was  rendered  legitimate  by  martyrdom,  by 
independence,  and  by  the  cross. 

M.  da  Chateaubriand,  happy  at  finding  in  the  chiefe  of  the 
European  councils  dispositions  so  analogous  to  his  own,  listened 
to  these  words  of  Alexander  with  sympathetic  admiration. 
He  readily  forgot  in  these  conversations  the  cooling  and  tem- 
porising nussion  which  he  had  received  from  M.  de  Yilldle 
Very  far  from  opposing,  he  encouraged  this  indignation  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  f^^ainat  the  disturbers  of  European  order 
and  the  monarchical  institutions  of  Spain.  He  even  won  for 
himself  the  favour  of  Alexander,  of  his  sovereign  colleagues, 
and  of  his  royal  clients,  by  counselling  them  to  dare  every- 
thing in  behalf  of  Ferdinand  YII.;  and  by  assuring  them  that 
the  hearts  of  the  royalistis  in  France  were  already  conspiring 
with  them.  In  thus  acting  he  did  not  mean  to  betray,  but  he 
hoped  to  gain  over  M.  de  Vill^le,  to  captivate,  by  conformity 
of  sentiments,  the  private  favour  of  the  northern  courts, 
to  show  them  the  stataBmaiL  of  monarchies  in  the  man  of 
letters,  and  by  convincing  them  of  his  services,  as  he  dazzled 
them  by  his  genius,  to  eclipse  M.  de  Montmorency,  to  coeroe 
M.  de  Villgle,  to  seize»  by  the  li^t  of  superiority,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  affiurs  of  Spain,  and  thus  to  attach  to  his  person 
one  of  those  great  public  events  which  identify  thexnselves 
with  a  name,  and  bear  it,  in  apite  of  envy  itself,  to  the  esteem 
of  posterity. 
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M.  de  Montmorency,  under  the  impulse  of  his  own  thoa^dB, 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  royalist  and  religioua  partLev  in 
France,  spoke  and  acted  to  the  same  purport,  littl4>  mnag 
whether  he  was  dping  Tiolence  to  the  prudence  and  ««iniditj  of 
M.  de  Yillele,  and  even  of  the  King  himself.  He  felt  himself 
upheld  against  them  by  the  court  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  by  the 
influence  of  Madame  du  Gayla,  the  Mend  of  his  son-in-law, 
M.  de  la  Bochefoucauld,  and  by  the  ma^ontj  of  the  Chamber, 
eager  to  come  to  this  decisive  action  with  the  reTolution.  He 
was  still  fmther  upheld  by  M.  de  Mettemich,  with  whom  he 
had  gone  to  concert  matters  at  Vienna,  before  he  went  to 
Verona.  Sure  of  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  and  the  £ing  of 
Prussia, — ^master  of  the  Khig's  ear,  and  of  the  hearts  of  his 
fiEanily,-^a  minister  of  foreign  afiGdrs  almost  as  absolute  in  his 
negodations  at  Verona  as  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  been  at 
Vienna,-^eTOured  with  ardour  for  religion  and  the  monarchy, 
which  he  had  afflicted  in  his  youth,  burning  to  signalise  his 
smcere  return  to  their  principles  by  one  of  those  fervid  acts 
which  win  pardon  for  noble  deviations, — beholden  to  his  own 
name,  associated  for  so  many  ages  with  the  origin,  the  glories, 
the  reverses,  and  now  with  the  restoration  of  the  dynasty  of 
thB  Bourbons,-^he  thought  he  had  no  measures  to  keep  in  Paris, 
and  he  therefore  negociated  as  if  he  had  had  in  his  instruc- 
tions the  free-will  of  France  in  all  its  plenitude.  These  in- 
structions, however,  drawn  up  under  the  influence  of  M.  de 
VillMe  in  the  council  of  ministers,  presided  over  by  the  King 
himself,  jrere  full  of  reserves,  and  consequently  of  restrictions  to 
the  powers  of  the  negociator,  of  recommendations  to  refer  con- 
stantly to  his  government,  and  to  avoid  every  act  that  might 
coerce  the  King,  and  place  France  in  immediate  and  irrevocable 
hostility  with  Madrid. 

From  the  very  first  day,  however,  M.  do  Montmoren<^ 
broke  through  the  circle  of  timidity,  of  reserve,  end  of  tem- 
porising, within  which  he  had  been  shut  up.  He  acted  as  the 
minister  of  the^Holy  Alliance  rather  than  the  negociator  of 
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his  country.  He  submitted  to  the  congress  a  frank  and 
energetic  note,  in  which  he  represented  Spain  as  a  revolutionary 
furnace,  which  threatened  to  extend  itself  and  to  set  the  Con- 
tinent in  a  blaze  again.  He  demanded  of  the  powers,  in  the 
name  of  his  government,  what  their  opinion  and  co-operation 
woai<?  he,  in  the  probable  event  of  a  war  between  France  and 
Spain  V  ^^lis  question  seemed  to  have  been  put  thus  by  a 
preUminary  agreement  with  the  northern  courts,  to  draw  forth 
replies  calculated  to  stride  terror  into  Spain,  and  to  remove  all 
scruple  about  declaring  war  from  France.  Prussia  replied 
that  if  France  withdrew  her  ambassador  from  Madrid,  Prussia 
would  also  withdraw  her*s,  and  would  lend  the  support  of  her 
arms  to  the  cause  of  established  order.  Austria  replied  that 
she  would  support  France,  requiring  only  that  the  contingent 
of  troops  she  was  to  lend  to  the  common  cause  should  be 
determined  prior  to  hostilities  by  fresh  conferences.  Russia 
replied,  with  still  greater  energy,  that  she  would  without  con- 
dition lend  her  moral  support  and  material  forces  to  the  war 
carried  on  by  France  in  Spain  for  the  deliverance  of  Ferdinand. 
England  declared  that  her  constitutional  principles  as  to  the 
independence  of  nations  interdicted  her  from  discussing  a  war 
of  intervention  in  an  independent  state.  Her  plenipotentiary, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  consequently  refused  to  sign  the 
official  report  of  the  sittings  of  the*  congress,  in  which  the 
questions  impinging  on  the  rights  of  nations  had  been  put 
But  although  this  irreproachable  attitude  of  England  was  a 
warning  to  M.  de  Montmorency  and  the  partisans  of  war,  of  a 
resistance  and  of  diplomatic  notes  which  would  complicate 
matters,  neither  M.  de  Montmorency  nor  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
nor  the  sovereigns,  nor  their  ministers,  looked  upon  this  want 
of  unanimity  in  the  congress  as  of  a  nature  to  suspend  tbe 
will  of  Europe,  and  to  throw  the  British  government  into  an 
armed  alliance  with  the  Spanish  revolution.  There  was  at 
London,  as  at  Paris,  a  public  and  parliamentary  policy  which 
spoke  aloud,  and  a  court  and  aristocratic  policy  which  worked  in 
the  shade.  Hostile  speeches  were  expected  from  Mr.  Canning, 
but  his  fleets  were  not  dreaded.  Spain,  so  ungrateful  towards 
England,  which  had  fought  for  her  daring  the  war  of  indepen 
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dence,  was  not  so  popular  in  London  as  to  lead  the  gOYemment 
of  Great  Britain  any  farther  than  a  series  of  protests. 

XIV 

Armed  with  these  replies,  and  proud  of  his  suocess,  M.  de 
Montmorency  returned  to  Paris.  The  elections  had  taken 
place  during  the  congress,  and  had  still  further  reinforced  the 
war  party  in  the  elective  chamher.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
successes  of  Mina,  of  San  Miguel,  and  of  the  constitutional 
generals  against  the  Army  of  the  Faith  had  increased  the 
audacity  of  the  ultra-factious,  and  the  perils -of  Ferdinand  at 
Madrid.  Everything  in  Spain  announced  the  greatest  con* 
vulsions  of  anarchy,  and  the  last  catastrophe  of  royalty. 
France  afifected  by  alarm,  by  pity,  by  horror,  or  by  hope,  ac- 
cording as  these  scenes  excited  her  applause  or  her  repugnance, 
looked  on,  through  her  whole  extent,  at  this  death-struggle 
between  the  King  and  the  revolution  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Pyrenees.  The  courts  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria 
addressed  threatening  notes  to  Spain,  concerted  between  them 
and  M.  de  Montmorency.  This  minister,  who  was  created  a 
duke  on  his  return  from  the  congress,  urged  his  colleagues  to 
transmit  to  the  ciabinet  of  Madrid,  a  note  in  conformity  with 
the  engagements  which  he  had  thought  proper  to  enter  into  at 
Verona.  The  King,  however,  temporised.  Lord  Wellington, 
on  his  return  to  London,  stopped  at  Paris,  and  conversed  with 
him  on  the  dangers  of  an  adhesion  to  the  wishes  of  the 
northern  powers,  and  of  an  intervention  under  their  auspices, 
which  would  place  his  reign  in  direct  contradiction  widi  his 
institutions,  and  relax,  if  it  did  not  altogether  sever  the  ties 
that  connected  his  throne  with  England. 

The  King,  who  had  long  before  discerned  in  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  the  statesman  under  the  warrior,  was  moved  by  his 
words.  He  equally  dreaded  to  resist,  or  to  submit  too  much 
to  the  ascendancy  of  Eussia.  He  participated  in  the  anxiety 
of  M.  de  Villele,  and  adjourned  the  decision,  dissatisfied, 
however,  with  the  independence  which  M.  de  Montmorency 
had  affected  at  Vienna  and  at  Verona.      He  had  felt  the 
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necessily  of  preventmg  anaichy  in  his  nunistay,  and  of  effeeting 
unity  of  action  in  it,  by  appointing  M.  de  Yillele  president  of 
the  council  of  ministers.    This  elevation  had  hurt  not  the 
heart,  but  the  dignity  of  M.  de  Montmorency,  who,  from  being 
an  equal  in  the  ministry,  had  thus  become  subordinate.     M.  de 
VillMe,  in  virtue  of  his  title  as  chief  of  the  cabinet,  addressed 
to  M.  de  Lagarde,  the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  con* 
ciliatory  despatches,  unknown  to  the  Minister  of  Fozeign 
Affairs.     In  these  despatches  he  conjured  M.  de  Lagarde  to 
obtain  &om  the  revolutionary  chiefs  of  the  Cortes  some  tem- 
perate measures  and  modifications  in  the  Spanish  constitution, 
which  would  restore  safety  and  dignity  to  the  King,  promising 
at  this  price  the  immobility  and  even  the  alliance  of  France. 
M.  de  Montmorency  and  his  Mends  in  the, Chamber  were 
offended  and  indignant  at  these  weaknesses,  Inuisformed  by 
them  into  treason  against  the  cause  of  thrones  and  altars ; 
and  the  former  felt  that  this  was  the  moment  to  summon  the 
King  and  his  own  colleagues  to  avow  .or  disavow  their  policy. 
He  read  to  the  council  the  note  which  he  had  addressed  to 
the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  which  breathed  enei^  and 
war     This  note,  being  discussed  before  the  King,  was  sup- 
ported by  M.  de  Peyronnet,  Marshal  Victor,  and  M.  Clermont 
de  Tonnere,  and  opposed  by  M.  de  Vill^le,  M.  de  Corbiere,  and 
M.  de  Lauriston.    The  King  put  a  stop  to  the  discussion  by 
aiding  with  his  prime  minister,  and  adopting  qualified  and 
undecided  terms,  which  left  peace  or  war  in  abeyance.    M.  de 
Montmorency  refused  with  dignity  to  belie  by  hb  acts  at  Paris 
the  promiseB  he  had  made  at  Verona.    He  respectfully  ofiered 
his  resignation  to  the  King,  who  accepted  it,  and  M.  de  VillMe 
triumphed  for  a  day. 

XV 

But  the  retirement  of  M.  de  Montmorency,  a  minister 
dear  at  once  to  the  congress,  to  the  court,  to  the  royalists,  and 
to  the  church  party,  was  to  be  the  signal  of  the  rupture  between 
the  minority  of  the  Chamber  and  the  Government,  by  which  M. 
de  VillMe  would  find  himself  thrown  into  the  same  predicament 
as  M.  Decazes,  with  the  additional  imputation  of  foul  play.   He 
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Mt  this,  and  whether  he  mui  ignoraiit  of  the  inoHnation,  until 
then  skilfaily  maaked,  of  M.  de  Ghateauhiiand,  for  an  eneigetio 
policy,  or  whether  he  pretended  ignoianoe  thai  he  might  not 
break  at  the  same  time  with  the  two  chiefs  of  royalism, 
lie  called  M.  de  Chateadbiiand  to  the  Miniatiy  of  Foreign 
^£&in.  The  latter,  after  some  consideration  and  some  decent 
jcmples  for  his  old  friend  M.  de  Montmorency,  which  were 
easily  vanquished  hy  impatience  to  act  an  important  part,  and 
by  the  perspective  of  gnat  political  interest,  accepted  the 
spoils  of  M.  de  Montmorency,  who  was  punished  for  a  fault  of 
)pimon  which  was  shared  in  secret  hy  M  de  Chateauhriand 
^bition  has  its  sophisms,  which  explain  these  otherwise  in 
axplicable  contradictions. 

M.  de  Mcmtmorency  was  grieyed  at  this  infidelity  of  a 
xiend,  whose  genius  he  had  admired,  and  whom  in  his  cQstress 
le  had  protected.  He  did  not  xecriminate,  and  did  not  eren 
^ye  his  feelings  too  loud  a  vent;  he  neither  sought  for  com* 
>ensation  in  popularity,  or  vengeance  in  opposition.  Inferior 
Q  talenty  but  superior  in  mind,  his  virtue  was  one  of  that 
are  species  which  only  borrows  &om  piety  its  mildness,  its 
Lumility,  and  its  pardon.  He  continued  to  honour,  sometimeB 
n  obscurity,  sometimes  at  the  court,  the  King  who  disavowed 
dm,  the  minister  who  dismissed  him,  and  the  friend  who 
abandoned  him:  an  example  almost  unique  amongst  those 
>arties  and  assemblies,  where  triumph  hardens  the  heart,  and 
tefeat  depraves  it,  and  where  changes  of  position  are  so  often 
changes  of  lai^;uage,  of  cause,  and  of  fideliQr* 

XVI. 

The  other  ministers  remained,  the  disavowal  and  defeat  of 
beir  common  thought  being  thrown  on  M.  de  Montmorency 
lone.  To  appease  the  resentment  of  the  family  and  friends 
f  the  dismissed  minister,  M.  de  Villele  offered  to  the  Duke 
e  Doudeauville,  the  father  of  M.  Sosthenes  de  la  Bochefou- 
auld,  the  ministiy  of  the  King's  household*  which  M.  de 
(lacas  had  occupied,  and  a  participation  in  the  government  to 
is  son     Eveiything  was  thus  settled  in  the  region  of  the 
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court  and  of  power,  through  the  influence  of  farour  and  the 
smiles  of  hope;  while  the  presence  and  popularity  of  M.  de 
Chateauhriand  sheltered  the  ministry  of  M  de  Yillele  and 
royalty  at  the  same  time. 

The  note  transmitted  to  Madrid  hy  the  French  ministry 
after  this  crisis,  drawn  up  with  the  double  view  of  satisfying 
the  allied  powers  by  threatening  Spain  indirectly,  and  of  re- 
assuring that  nation  by  modifying  its  menaces,  was  an  enigma 
unworthy  of  the  frankness  of  a  goyemment,  that  expressed 
nothing  but  indecision  and  pusillanimily.     More  confidential 
despatches  interdicted  the  French  ambassador  from  breaking 
with  the  Cortes,  and  ordered  him  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  English  ambassador  at  Madrid,  in  order  to  wrest 
from  the  revolution  a  compromise  which  might  preclude  the 
necessity  for  war.     But  the  English  ambassador  himself,  Sir 
William  A'Court,  appeared,  either  from  chance  or  inattention, 
the  most  ill-adapted  man  that  could  be  chosen  for  the  sincere 
protection  of  a  revolution  in  Spain.     Devoted  in  heart  and 
tradition  to  the  old  regime  cause  of  the  continent,  connected 
with  the  aristocracy  of  courts,  hostile  to  the  people,  incredulous 
of  their  efforts  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  old  insti- 
tutions, and  to  govern  themselves  by  a  well-regulated  liberty^ 
of  a  sceptical  mind,  a  cold  exterior,  and  a  sour  temper,  he  had 
already,  as  ambassador,  witnessed  the  revolution  at  Naples, 
and  no  one  had  so  speedily  despaired  of  the  heroism  of  Italy, 
or  so  bitterly  mocked  its  defeats.    No  one  could  seriously 
expect  from  him  at  Madrid  very  sincere  wishes,  or  veiy  effi- 
cacious efforts  to   prevent  the  extremities   into  which  the 
ultras  were  precipitating   themselves.      Moreover,  had    Sir 
William  A'Court  been  as  anxious  as  Mr.  Canning  himself  to 
interpose  between  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  on  the 
continent,  it  is  well  known  that  revolutions  never  listen  to 
their  moderators  till  it  is  too  late,  and  that  peoples,  like  kings, 
only  take  lessons  from  adversity. 

XVII. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  Europe  and  the  fluctuation  of 
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ideas  of  the  Freneh  goyemment,  vrhen  the  notes  of  the  allied 
soTereigns  and  that  of  France  arrived  at  Madrid.    The  revo- 
lutionary  government  replied  to  them  in  the  style  of  Rome  to 
Hannibal,  or  of  the  Convention  to  all  Europe  in  arms.    These 
replies  of  a  people  indignant  at  the  orders  issued  to  them  even 
upon  their  own  soil,  compelled  the  ambassadors  of  Russia, 
Prussia  and  Austria,  to  demand  their  passports  from  the 
Spanish  government    They  were  sent  to  them  in  terms  that 
lowered  tiie  sentiment  of  offended  dignity  to  insolence  and 
insult.    The  French  ambassador,  M.  de  Lagarde,  separated 
himself,  as  he  had  been  directed  to  do  by  M.  de  VOlMe,  from 
his  colleagues  of  the  northern  courts ;  he  remained  at  Madrid, 
and  continued,  in  concert  with  Sir  William  A'Gourt,  to  offer 
his  semi-official  mediation  between  the  King  and  the  revolution. 
Eussia,  Austria,  and    Prussia,  protested  strongly  at  Paris 
against  a  weakness  which  broke  the  union  of  the  resolutions  of 
Verona,  and  which  encouraged  the  resistance  of  the  ultras  by 
every  indecision  which  France  evinced  in  declaring  herself. 
The  royalists  of  the  Chamber,  who  had  already  arrived  in 
Paris  for  the  opening  session,  broke  out  in  recriminations  and 
threats  against  the  ministry.    The  King  and  M.  de  Vill^le 
trembled  before  this  indignation  of  their  party,  and  before  the 
merited  reproaches  of  the  allied  courts.    M.  de  Chateaubriand 
then  throwing  off  the  feigned  moderation  which  he  had  assumed 
until  then,  to  please  the  King  and  M.  de  VillMe,  transmitted 
in  bis  turn,  threats  and  defiance  to  Madrid,  in  a  despatch  to 
M.  de  Lagarde,  which  he  submitted  to  the  council  of  ministers. 
He  summed  up,  in  an  indignant  note,  the  grievances  vrith 
which  the  roYolution  of  Madrid  had  furnished  France,  the  good 
counsel  rejected,  the  conciliation  disdained,  the  insolent  sum- 
monses addressed  to  the  French  government  to  dissolve  its  army 
of  observation  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  give  up  to  the  punish 
ment  which  awaited  them,  the  fugitive  Spaniards  sheltered  on 
the  protecting  soil  of  France ;  the  French  conspirators,  on  the 
otber  hand,  received,  encouraged,  enrolled,  paid,  armed,  invested 
with  dignities,  with  rank,  and  with  commands  iu  Spain;  finally, 
all  the  international  relations  of  the  two  countries  suspended 
by  land  and  sea,  through  the  excesses  of  an  anarchy  which  left 
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DO  personal  safety,  and  the  interests  of  French  conunerce  too 
long  saciificed  by  a  state  of  undo^hand  hostilitj,  which  was 
neidier  peace  nor  war,  and  which  could  not  be  prolonged  with- 
out degrading  at  once  the  dignity  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
two  nations. 

He  consequently  ordered  M.  de  Lagarde  to  demand  his 
passports  from  the  Spanish  goyemment,  and  to  quit  Spain  with 
his  entire  legation ;  adding,  to  hold  out  a  false  and  final  hope 
of  conciliation,  that  this  measure  was  not  yet  a  declaration 
of  war,  and  that  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  whom  the  King  was 
about  to  invest  with  the  command  of  the  army  of  observation, 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  treating  more  efiGactively  with 
Ferdinand  in  person,  if  this  monarch,  liberated  by  the  Cortes 
from  his  disguised  captivity,  would  present  himsiaLf  between 
the  two  armies  to  confer  witii  his  oousin  on  the  borders  of  the. 
Bidassao. 

This  note  being  published  at  Pans  was  backed  by  a  con 
centration  of  troops  towards  the  Pyrenees,  which  left  but  little 
hopes  of  peace.  M.  de  Vill^e  alone,  while  proposing  the  note, 
still  hoped  to  withhold  it.  Connected  by  hie  relations  as 
Minister  ci  Finance  with  all  the  financial  and  mercantile  aris 
tocracy  of  Paris,  who  affected  to  dread  the  result  of  a  war  on 
commercial  interests,  while  unblnshingly  speculating  on  the 
fluctuations  of  public  credit,  M.  de  Vill^le  was  aoquiring'  a 
secret  popularity  amongst  this  party  of  bankers,  royalists  in  the 
cabinet  and  liberals  in  the  Chamber,  by  letting  them  perceive, 
in  the  intimacy  of  his  intercourse  with  them,  his  repugnance 
to  a  monarchu»l  intervention,  against  ^diich  they  dadaimed  in 
their  meetings  and  in  their  journals.  But  M.  de  VillMe  was  him* 
self  abeady  carried  away  by  the  instinctive  movement  of  public 
safety  in  ibe  canse  of  the  monaxchy,  which  he  had  been  too 
slow  in  comprehending,  and  which  he  was  now  powerless  to 
retard.  M.  de  Chateiuibriand,  supported  by  the  wishes  of  the 
northern  oourts,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  royalists,  by  the 
honour  of  the  Bestoxation,  and^  by  the  military  impulse  of  the 
impatient  army,  eager  for  action  and  glory,  triumphed  in  the 
oouneil.  He  dictated,  in  spite  of  the  corrections,  tLe  retoudies 
and  the  attenuation  of  M.  de  Yilldle,  the  King's  speech  on  the 
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opening  af  the  session ;  a  speech  which  ivas  the  war-oiy  of  the 
royalists,  and  a  clap  of  thunder  to  the  Opposition. 

" I  hare  tried  ererjihmg"  said  the  King,  with  an  accent 
which  showed  that  his  resolution  was  only  the  more  imTocable 
from  the  patience  with  which  it  had  heen  formed,  **  I  hare 
tried  eveiything  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  my  people,  and  to 
preserre  Spain  herself  from  the  greatest  adamities.  The 
blindness  with  which  the  representations  made  at  Madrid  have 
been  repulsed  leaves  but  little  hope  of  preserving  ^pe$ee.  I 
have  ordered  the  recall  of  my  minister.  One  hundred  thousand 
French  soldiers,  commanded  by  a  prince  of  my  family  (the 
Duke  d'Angoul^me)  are  ready  to  march,  iuToking  the  Gk>d  of 
St.  Louis  to  preserve  the  throne  of  Spain  to  a  descendant  of 
Henri  IV.,  to  rescue  that  fine  kingdom  from  ruin,  and  to 
reconcile  it  with  Europe.  If  nsr  is  inevitable,  I  shall  use 
every  effort  to  contiact  its  limit  and  to  shorten  its  dntation ;  it 
shall  only  be  undertaken  to  restore  timt  peace  which  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Spain  would  otherwise  render  impossible.  Let 
Ferdinand  YII.  be  free  to  give  to  his  people  those  institutwns 
which  they  can  only  hold  ftom  him,  and  which  hy  securing 
quiet  would  dissipate  the  just  alanns  of  France,  horn  that 
moment  hostilities  diaU  cease.  I  may  venture,  gentlemen,  to 
take  before  you  this  solemn  engagement.  I  have  consulted 
the  dignity  of  my  crown,  and  the  honour  and  safety  of  Franoe* 
We  are  French,  and  we  shall  always  be  of  one  accord  in  the 
defence  of  such  sacred  interests  I" 

XVIIL 

These  w(»rds,  so  long  expected  by  the  royalist  minority  of 
both  Chambers,  by  the  aristocratioal  party,  the  church  psjly, 
and  we  must  also  say  by  the  party  of  national  honour,  which 
in  Biudi  a  cause  was  not  distinct  Irom  the  honoor  of  the  throne, 
produced  a  burst  of  applause  in  the  Chamber,  and  throughout 
the  country,  which  made  Spain  at  length  tremble.  Public 
^edit,  artificially  shaken  for  a  moment  by  the  speculations 
and  feigned  tenor  of  the  liberal  opposition  bankers,  rose  in 
spite  of  them  through  the  confidence  alwajs  inspired  by  a  great 
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resolution.  The  army  responded  to  it  by  acclamations ;  the 
undecided  rallied,  and  the  timid  were  reassured.  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  had  contributed  courage  and  genius  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty,  and  M.  de  Yillele  only  prudence  and 
objections.  The  salvation  of  royalty,  so  long  threatened,  and 
outraged  with  such  impunity  in  Spain,  was  now  in  the  heart  of 
France.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  calling  forth  the  long  re- 
pressed enthusiasm  of  the  royalists,  had  drawn  from  it  the 
common  safety.  The  King  felt  it  from  the  rebound  of  his 
words ;  he  had  at  length  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
national  sentiment,  of  which  M.  de  Yillele  had  made  him  too 
distrustful ;  and  he  learned  that  France  would  be  royalist  on 
aU  occasions  when  its  honour,  its  dignity,  and  its  arms  were  in 
accordance  with  royalty. 

The  resistance  to  the  almost  unanimous  movement  which 
enlisted  all  feelings  and  opinions  in  the  war,  took  refuge  in  the 
meetings  and  journals  of  the  opposition  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  statesmen  who  had  not 
uttered  a  murmur  against  the  armed  invasions,  the  conquests 
without  pretext,  and  the  endless  wars  of  Napoleon,  whose  in- 
struments and  counsellors  they  had  been,  the  Dams*,  the 
Mol6s,  the  Talleyrands,  the  Pasquiers,  the  Barantes,  and  the 
Segurs,  all  remnants  of  the  Empire,  picked  up  by  the  Restora" 
tion,  but  leagued  together  to  wrench  it  from  the  royalists,  these 
alone  protested,  with  more  or  less  audacity,  against  a  war 
which  had  no  ambition  for  its  motive,  which  was  preceded  by 
the  most  forbearing  appeals  to  a  compromise  and  conciliation 
of  the  parties  in  Spain,  and  which  proclaimed  beforehand,  if  not 
the  inviolability  of  anarchy,  at  least  the  inviolability  of  the 
throne  and  the  Spanish  nation.  This  contradiction  of  parts  is 
explained  by  the  diversity  of  epochs.  The  Bonapartist  paity 
flattered  in  1810  the  ambition  of  a  conqueror  which  enriched 
it  with  the  spoils  of  the  world,  and  in  18d8  it  flattered  an  anti- 
Bourbon  liberalism  which  promised  it  power,  or  popularity. 
M.  de  Talleyrand  and  M.  Mole,  forestalled  in  the  tribune  by 
the  promptitude  of  the  vote,  published  the  speeches  which  they 
had  prepared.    M.  de  Talleyrand  boasted  in  hid  that  he  had 
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counselled  Napoleon  against  the  &tal  invasion  of  Spain^  The 
Opposition,  complaisant  and  credaloas«toward8  all  who  serve  it, 
pretended  to  helieve  in  this  resistance  of  M.  de  Tallejnnd, 
which  Napoleon,  silent  in  his  tomh,  could  no  longer  contradict 
This  speech,  hawked  ahout  hy  all  its  organs,  deceived  only  those 
who  were  willing  to  he  deceived.  M.  de  Talleyrand  on  those 
rare  occasions  when  he  appeared  in  the  trihune,  studied  diplo- 
macy there  more  than  history.  His  opposition  and  his  predictions 
to  Napoleon  were  posthumous  merits  which  it  suited  him  to 
appropriate  hoth  hefore  the  partisans' and  the  enemies  of  his 
henefactor.  He  wished  it  to  uppear  that  his  pretended  warnings 
had  foreshadowed  reverses  and  defections. 

"It  is  now  sixteen  years,"  he  said,  with  that  magisterial 
impassihility  which  defies  the  past,  when  the  past  has  no  voice 
to  reply,  **  it  is  now  sixteen  years  since,  heing  called  upon  hy 
him  who  then  governed  the  world  to  give  him  my  advice  on  a 
struggle  which  was  ahout  to  take  place  with  the  Spanish  people, 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  him,  hy  unveiling  to  him  the 
future,  and  hy  foretelling  all  the  dangers  that  would  spring  in 
crcyvds  from  an  aggression  equally  rash  and  unjust :  disgrace 
was  the  reward  of  my  sincerity.  A  strange  destiny  is  that 
which  hrings  me  hither,  after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time,  to  renew 
towards  legitimate  sovereigns  the  same  efforts,  and  the  same 
counsels !  It  helongs  especially  to  me,  who  hove  home  so  great 
a  part  in  the  events  of  the  douhle  restoration,  who  hy  my  efforts, 
I  may  venture  ta  say  hy  my  success,  have  emharked  my  fame 
and  my  responsihility  altogether  in  this  renewal  of  aJliance 
between  France  and  the  house  of  Bourbon,  it  belongs  to  me  to 
prevent  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  the  work  of  wisdom  and  of 
justice  from  being  compromised  by  rash  and  frantic  passions  1" 

**  Where  are  we  going  to  ? "  was  asked  in  his  turn  by 
M.  Mol6,  an  orator  more  innocent  of  the  great  external  errors 
of  Napoleon,  but  equally  responsible  for  his  despotic  system  at 
home.  '*  We  are  going,  it  is  said,  to  Madrid !  Alas !  we  have 
been  already  there !  Will  a  revolution  cease  when  the  inde- 
pendence  of  the  people  who  are  suffering  from  it  is  threatened? 
Have  we  not  the  example  of  the  French  revolution,  which  was 
invincible  when  its  cause  became  identical  with  that  of  our 
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independence  ?  Moreover,  parties  freqaenUj  do  things  mihoat 
intending  it»  and  wkh  (ft^n  crimes  are  aometmes  acts  qf  neoes- 
sUy  I "  This  expression  in  the  speech  of  M.  Mole  responded  to 
the  sinister  predictions  of  the  partisans  of  the  war  as  to  the  fate 
which,  in  their  opinion,  awaited  Ferdinand  VII.  Manuel,  a 
few  days  after,  was  expelled  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for 
a  less  tenible  allusion.  But  the  name,  the  opinions,  and  the  past 
life  of  M.  Mol^,  who  belonged  to  the  race  of  the  proscribed  and 
not  of  the  proscribers  of  1793,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
of  his  expressions,  and  made  them  acceptable  to  the  royalists 
without  exciting  their  indignation.  Parties  have  two  weights 
and  two  measures,  by  which  they  estimate  not  words  but 
names.  These  two  speeches  which  produced  no  sensation  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  excited  a  deep  one  in  the  King's  oMr 
net.  He  dreaded  the  prophecies  of  M.  de  Tall^rrand,  who  had 
so  long  appeared  to  him  to  possess  •the  confidence  of  fortmie 
**  This  man,"  he  said  to  one  of  his  private  friends,  '^confirms 
me  in  the  system  of  M.  de  Yill^le,  to  temporise  and  avoid  the 
war,  if  that  be  possible !" 

XIX. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  opposition  and  royalism 
contested  with  more  terrible  bitterness  tiie  question  of  peace  or 
war,  between  which  the  King  and  M.  de  VillMe  seemed  still  to 
waver,  in  spite  of  the  dedaiations  in  the  royal  speech.  M. 
Hyde  de  Neoville  presented  the  draft  of  an  address  in  answer 
to  the  speech  from  tiiie  thxone,  which  received  the  applause  of 
the  miyority.  There  was  no  individual  in  the  Chamber  better 
entitled  to  offer  his  sentiments  at  this  crisis  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  for  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville  had  devoted  to  it  his  youth, 
bis  fortune,  and  his  life.  I^escended  from  English  ancestors, 
he  exhibited  in  France  the  determined  fanaticism  of  tiie  adhe- 
rents of  the  Stuarts,  who  personified  in  a  royal  race,  honour, 
religion,  and  country,  and  to  whom  expiation  and  the  scaffold 
seemed  nothing  more  tiian  the  duties  of  their  &ith.  An  in- 
de&tigable  conspirator  under  the  republic  and  under  the 
Empire,  a  courageous  emissary  of  the  Bang  and  tilie  princes  to 
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Paris,  hyriog  one  half  of  hk  life  under  ^dee  namee,  1>a£9]iig  the 
police  of  the  Diieotozy  and  of  Bonaparte,  by  a  move  leorat 
police,  the  raniifications  of  which  he  had  laid  down  e^en  to  the 
d^ital,  for  the  eeraoe  of  the  Bourbons ;  connected  with  the 
PolignaoB,  the  Bonrmonts,  the  EiTi^res,  the  Moreana,  the 
Pich^prqs,  the  Georges,  the  Gliohiens,  and  the  Vendeans ;  sus- 
pected evoi  of*  eompHcity  with  the  fiabriGatois  of  the  in£efnal 
machine,  a  suspicion  equailj  odioas  and  unjust,  for  his  chazac- 
ter,  though  eminently  fitted  by  oonrage  and  frankness  for 
the  honoorable  pursuit  of  fiftme,  was  altogether  antagonistic  to 
crime.  As  a  refugee  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  years 
of  the  Empire,  having  rubbed  off  in  that  land  of  freedom  a  part 
of  his  prejudices  against  popular  institutions,  and  only  pre- 
served his  fidelity  as  a  subject  in  the  breast  of  a  citizen,  M. 
Hyde  de  Neuville  had  returned  to  France  with  his  princes. 
Having  been  elected  to  the  Chamber  by  Beny,  his  natiye 
place,  he  distinguished  himself  amongst  the  ultra-royalists  by 
some  stringent  doctrines  of  purification  and  ebullitions  of  zeal, 
which  were  subsequently  cooled  down,  and  by  a  fiery,  frank  and 
manly  eloquence,  through  which  the  man  of  action  rather  than 
the  oratm:,  was  visible.  His  noble  countenance,  his  elevated 
head,  his  martial  air,  the  dangers  he  had  incurred  for  the 
monarchy,  his  adventures,  his  imprisonment,  his  persecutions, 
and  his  exile,  gave  him  great  authority  amongst  the  royalists, 
and  constituted  him  a  sort  of  tribune  of  royalty. 

A  man  of  tins  stamp  could  not  hesitate  in  urging  his  princes 
and  his  political  party  to  embark  in  the  cause  of  monarehy  in 
Spain.  He  was  led  away  by  eveiything  that  had  the  appearance 
of  heroism.  His  opinions  were  nothing  more  than  an  eiaggerated 
sense  of  honour. 

XX 


it  ' 


Factions,"  «aid  M  Hyde  de  Neuvilk  in  his  address, 
have  at  length  kst  e?eiy  hope  of  impunity.  France  m  ex- 
hibiting  to  Europe  the  wi^  in  which  public  calamities  are 
repaired.  Destined  by  providence  to  fill  up  the  abyss  of 
lavolutions,  the  King  has  tried  ererytfaing  to  guarantee  his 
people,  and  to  save  Spain  from  the  fi^ad  consequences  of  the 
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rebellion  of  some  peijured  soldiers.  A  blind  obstinacj  has 
repulsed  the  oounsels  of  the  head  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
Sire,  we  are  French!  no  sacrifice  y^ill  be  spared  by  your 
people  to  defend  the  dignity  of  your  crown,  and  the  honour 
and  safety  of  France !  It  is  your  duty  to  stifle  anarchy  in 
order  to  conquer  peace ;  to  restore  freedom  to  a  king  of  your 
blood,  and  to  deliyer  from  oppression  a  people  who  assisted 
you  to  break  your  own  chains.  Your  Mthful  and  courageous 
army,  that  army  which  despised  the  base  incentives  to  revolt, 
advances  with  ardour  at  your  voice,  under  the  standard  of  the 
libee;  it  has  taken  up,  and  will  bear  arms  solely  for  the 
maintenance  of  social  order,  and  to  preserve  from  every  con- 
tagious and  disorganising  principle  our  country  and  our  insti- 
tutions." 

This  expressive  address  of  one  of  the  most  impatient  royal- 
ists of  the  Chamber,  exceeded  in  its  language  the  wishes  of  M. 
de  YOI^le,  and  did  violence  in  reality  to  the  King,  by  appearing 
to  applaud  his  energy.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  the  Count 
d'Artois  and  his  friends,  the  court,  and  the  army,  all  seemed 
personified  in  the  words  of  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville.  For  the 
government  to  reject  them  would  be  to  disavow  the  sentiments 
of  the  majority ;  while  to  accept  them  would  be  submitting  to 
the  yoke  of  its  friends,  and  renouncing  all  compromise  with 
the  liberal  party,  all  negociation  with  the  liberals  of  Madrid, 
and  all  concert  with  England.  M.  de  Yillele,  compelled  by 
necessity  to  choose  between  these  two  extremes  which  he  was 
equally  averse  to,  decided  for  the  one  least  dangerous  at  the 
moment  to  the  crown  and  to  his  ministry.  Though  carried 
away,  he  pretended  himself  to  originate  the  movement  he 
could  no  longer  restrain,  but  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  the 
credit  of  it.  Meanwhile  confidential  rumours,  which  revealed 
to  the  ultra-royalists  the  indecision  and  repugnance  of  the 
prime  minister,  were  circulating  in  the  Chamber.  These  m- 
moors  nourished  against  him  the  animosity  of  M.  de  Labour- 
donnaie,  M.  de  Lalott,  and  their  Mends,  enthusiastic  men, 
who  wished  to  serve  their  party  by  violent  measures,  and 
whom  secret  rivalship  of  importance,  of  talent,  and  of  ambition 
irritated  underhand  agpinst  the  chief  of  the  cabinet     This 
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group  of  malcontents  did  not  dare  to  refuse  the  subsidies 
demanded  for  the  war,  as  such  a  refusal  would  hare  been  a 
contradiction  to  their  rojalism,  but  they  hoped  to  undermine 
tiie  minister  while  voting  for  his  proposition,  and  to  crush  him 
under  the  very  support  they  were  flinging-  at  him.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  royalist  counter-opposition  that  was  formed  in 
the  Chambers  under  the  influence  of  two  evil  passions,  anger 
and  envy,  which  linked  together  at  a  later  period  the  ultia- 
monarchy  and  the  ultra-revolution  men ;  which  collected  into 
one  focus  all  the  germs  of  faction,  skilfully  fomented  by  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  himself;  which,  by  dividing  the  royalists, 
deprived  the  government  of  a  broader  basis  whereon  to  found 
the  constitutional  monarchy;  and  which,  after  having  over- 
turned M.  de  VilUle,  whose  prudence  and  moderation  had 
combined  the  centres,  left  nothing  to  the  Bestoration  but  the 
option  of  giving  itself  up  to  the  extreme  left,  to  the  enemies 
who  were  plotting  its  destruction,  or  to  the  extreme  right,  to 
the  blind  and  retrogressive  friends  who  were  making  it  an 
tagonistic  to  the  nation. 

XXI 

M.  Boyer  Collard  opened  the  discussion  by  a  speech 
wherein  he  repeated  in  better  language  the  predictions  of  M 
de  Talleyrand  and  M.  Mol6,  against  the  war  of  intervention 
in  Spain.  An  incomparable  orator  for  the  philosophy  of  a 
discussion  of  principles,  and  for  the  fi>rmula  of  language,  M. 
Boyer  Collard  had  none  of  those  instinctive  illuminations  which 
enlighten  and  decide  the  statesman  in  questions  of  foreign 
poli(^.  He  pondered  every  thing,  but  felt  nothing.  In  such 
deliberations  the  genius  lies  in  tiie  sentiment ;  in  this  he  was 
deficient,  and  events  belied  his  auguries,  as  well  as  those  of 
M.  Mol^  and  M.  de  Talleyrand.  His  eloquence  was  dull  and 
spiritless  like  his  ideas ;  and  gratified  nothing  but  the  scruples, 
the  timidity,  or  the  malevolence  of  the  Chamber.  General 
Foy  displayed  the  concealed  hand  of  the  counter-revolution  and 
the  sacerdotal  power,  coercing  the  government  itself  to  go  and 
reconquer  at  Madrid  the  right  of  oppressing  France.    He  pre- 
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dieted  disasters  to  our  aims,  and  reaetbns  against  our  liberties* 
M.  de  Tlllele  replied  by  acknowledgiDg  in  fact  his  ideas,  of 
compromise  and  peace,  in  so  far  aa  they  bad  been  compaittkle 
'witJi  the  dignity*  and  secorxtj  of  France ;  but  dbuowiDg  at  the 
same  time  that  the  insults  of  Ihe  Spanish  gofemmen^  which 
sammoned  us  enren  to  withdraw  onr  army  of  obserration.  le& 
us  no  other  dioiee  than  war  or  humiliation.  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand  was  no  orator,  bat  he  had  eioquosoa.  Destituta  ot  that 
flame  of  extemporary  qseaking  whidi  gnaheft  out  oa  oontra* 
diction,  and  which  illuminates  and  strikes  with  tilie  Uiundeis 
of  the  tribune,  he  thought  beforehand,  he  diqioaal  in  order^ 
and  coloured  his  pages  at  lebure,  and  displaying  them  before 
the  Assembly  he  obtained  more  deliberately,  and  fnom  pos^ 
terity,  the  applause  which  the  orator  obtains  at  the  moment. 
His  speech,  ;nrhich  was  laboriously  studied,  was  at  once  the 
exposition  oi  his  genius  and  the  manifesto  of  royalism  in  the 
face  of  Europe ;  and  the  fiune  by  ynhask  it  was  ushered  made 
it  listened  to,  not  as  a  speech  but  as  an  ocaele.  When  such 
men  speak  it  is  no  longer  the  political,  orator  that  ia  listaned 
to,  but  the  finished  artist.  Opinion  declares  its  incompetence 
in  the  presence  of  art,  and  even  the  greatness  of  the  discussion 
vanishes  before  the  greatness  of  the  man. 

XXII. 

M  de  Chateaubriand,  imitating  the  hangfaty  defsrenBe  of 
Mirabeau  towards  Banaye,  the  most  important  o£  his  oppoments 
in  the  question  of  the  right  of  peace  and  war,  afifeoted,  aa  he 
commenced  reading  his  speech,  to  turn  towarcb  the  side  of 
General  Foy,  and  to  addnsa  his  words  to  the  moot  popular 
and  most  worthy  of  his  adreraaries  in  tibe  Opposition. 

'*  Gentlemen,**  he  said,  with  the  nervous  accent  wiudi  has 
timidity  in  presence  of  the  Assembly  imparted  to  his  loioa, 
and  with  that  ocmcentrated  expression  which  refleatiosi  lent  to 
his  features,  "  I  shall  at  once  set  aside  the  personal  olgeetionSi 
iar  private  feelings  must  have  no  place  hers.  I  have  no  reply 
to  make  to  mutilated  pieces,  printed  by  means  unknown  to 
me  in  foreign  gazettes.    I  commenced  my  ministerial  caietr 


interrene  in  the  afbin  of  anoUier  go*«miiieiit 

"  Thua,  the  former  place  the  right  of  iUerrentioii  in  oar 
dittiee,  and  the  letter  in  our  inteieata. 

"  Gentlouan,  I  adopt  the  |Htiiiciple  kid  doim  hy  the  dvil 
Iew  ;  L  take  the  udo  of  nkodem  pc^itJeJane,  and  I  aaj  mlh 
tltenii.  no  goTanmczit  has  a  nght  to  interrene  in  the  intemal 
affiojs  oi  aoolhei  gcneznment 

"  In  &ct,  if  thia  pdnciple  were  net  admitted,  and  eepeetallj 
t^  peofdM  who  <mji9  a  free  conetitution,  no  nation  could  be 
free  on  its  own  soil ;  for  the  coinipUon  of  a  minister,  or  the 
axabitMm  oi  a  Idng,  woold  be  siiffideBt  to  oeeasion  m  attack 
ofOK  uiy  stale  irbioh  ahonld  endeaTcur  to  improre  its  condition. 
To  the  yaiiouB  canses  of  mx,  already  loo  nameioBS,  70a  wonld 
,  tbereby  add.  a  peipetiial  pnncipio  of  hoetili^,  a  principle  of 
which  every  man  in  poesessif^i  of  power  would  be  the  judge, 
because  he  would  alwayft  bore  the  right  of  sayii^  to  his  ueighr 
boHiB:  Toui  instdttttions  dis^eaBS  me;  change  them,  01 1  shall 
d«daie  war  apaiust  you. 
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"  I  hope  my  honourable  opponents  yrill  acknowledge  that 
I  explain  myself  frankly. 

"  But  in  presenting  myself  in  this  tribune  to  maintain  the 
justice  of  our  interrention  in  the  afiairs  of  Spain»  how  am  I  to 
escape  from  the  principle  which  I  myself  haye  enounced  ?  You 
shall  see,  gentlemen. 

«  When  modem  politicians  had  rejected  the  right  of  inter- 
vention, by  quitting  tiie  natural,  to  place  themselyes  within  the 
civil  law,  the>  ^ound  themselves  very  much  embarrassed. 
Cases  occurred  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  abstcdn  from 
intervention  without  putting  the  State  in  danger.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution  it  was  said :  *  Let  the  colonies 
perish  rather  than  a  principle ! '  and  the  colonies  accordinglj 
perished.  Was  it  right  to  say  also :  '  Let  social  order  perifi^ 
rather  than  a  principle?*  That  they  might  not  be  vrreckei 
against  the  very  rule  they  had  established  they  had  recourse  to 
an  exception,  by  means  of  which  they  returned  to  the  natural 
law,  and  said :  '  No  government  has  a  right  to  intervene  in  the 
internal  affidrs  of  a  nation,  unless  in  such  a  case  as  may  com 
promise  the  immediate  safety,  and  essential  interests  of  that 
government.*  I  shall  presently  quote  the  authority  from  which 
I  borrow  these  words. 

"  The  exception,  gentlemen,  does  not  appear  to  me  more 
questionable  than  the  rule ;  no  State  can  allow  its  essential 
interests  to  perish,  under  the  penalty  of  perishing  itself  as  a 
State.  Having  reached  this  point  of  the  question  the  whole 
face  of  it  is  changed, — we  find  ourselves  altogether  upon 
different  ground.  I  am  no  longer  bound  to  contest  the  rule, 
but  to  prove  that  the  case  of  exception  has  occurred  for 
France. 

"  Before  I  adduce  the  motives  which  justify  your  interven- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  I  ought  first,  gentlemen,  to  support 
my  statement  on  the  authority  of  examples. 

**  I  shall  frequently  have  occasion  in  the  course  of  my  . 
speech  to  speak  of  England,  since  my  honourable  opponents 
quote  it  every  moment  against  us,  in  Uieir  extempore,  as  well 
as  in  their  written  and  printed  speeches.   It  was  Great  Britain 
alone  who  defended  these  principles  at  Verona,  and  it  is  she 
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alone  who  now  rises  against  the  right  of  intervention ;  it  is  she 
that  is  ready  to  take  up  arms  for  the  cause  of  a  free  people ;  it 
is  she  that  reproves  an  impious  war,  hostile  to  the  rights  of 
man, — a  war  which  a  little  higotted  and  servile  faction  wishes 
to  undertake,  to  return  on  its  conclusion  to  bum  the  French 
Charter,  after  having  rent  in  pieces  the  Spanish  Constitution. 
Is  not  that  it,  gentlemen?  We  shall  return  to  all  these  points; 
but  first  let  us  speak  of  the  intervention. 

"  I  fear  that  my  honourable  opponents  have  made  a  bad 
choice  of  their  authority.  England,  say  they,  has  set  us  a 
great  example  by  protecting  the  independence  of  nations. 

"  Let  England,  safe  amidst  her  waves,  and  defended  by 
ancient  institutions, — ^let  England, — ^which  has  not  su£fered 
either  the  disasters  of  two  invasions,  or  the  disorders  of  a 
thirty  years*  revolution, — think  that  she  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  Spain,  and  feel  averse  to  intervene  in  her  afGurs,  nothing 
certainly  can  be  more  natural ;  but  does  it  follow  that  France 
ei^oys  the  same  security,  and  is  in  the  same  position?  When, 
under  other  circumstances,  the  essential  interests  of  Great 
Britain  have  been  compromised  did  she  not  for  her  own  safety, 
and  very  justly  without  doubt,  derogate  from  the  principles 
which  are  now  invoked  in  her  name  ? 

«<  England,  on  going  to  war  with  France,  promulgated,  in 
the  month  of  November,  1793,  the  fieunous  declaration  of 
Whitehall.  Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  read  a  passage  of  it  for 
you ;  the  document  commences  by  recalling  ^e  calamities  of 
the  revolution,  and  then  adds :— < 

** '  The  intentions  set  forth  of  reforming  the  abuses  of  the 
French  government,  of  establishing  upon  a  solid  basis  personal 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  property,  of  securing  to  a  numerous 
people  a  wise  legislation,  an  administration,  and  just  and  moder- 
ate laws, — all  these  salutary  views  have  unhappily  disappeared ; 
they  have  given  place  to  a  system  destructive  of  all  public 
order,  maintained  by  proscriptions,  by  banishment,  by  confisca* 
tions  without  number,  by  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and  by 
massacres,  the  memory  of  which  is  frightful.  .The  inhabitants 
of  this  unhappy  country,  so  long  deceived  by  promises  of 
happiness,  alwavs  renewed  at  the  epoch  of  every  fresh  crime, 
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have   been   phmged   into  an   abjBB  of  calamities  -without 
example. 

**Thi8  0tate  of  afEaiiB  caimot  Hubsist  in  Fiance,  without 
implicating  in  one  eonrmon  danger  all  the  neigfabonring  powers, 
without  giving  lliem  tiie  right,  inthout  imposing  upon  them  the 
duly  of  arresting  the  progress  of  an  evil  which  only  eziBls  bv 
thefmceessive  violation  <^  all  laws,  and  every  sense  of  propriety, 
and  by  the  subversion  of  the  fondamental  principles  which 
umte  men  together,  by  the  ties  of  aoeial  life.  His  Majesty 
certainly  does  not  mean  to  dispute  with  Franoe  the  right  of 
reforming  its  laws ;  he  would  never  wish  to  influence  if  ex- 
ternal fbiee  the  mode  of  government  of  an  independent  state : 
nor  does  he  desire  it  now,  but  in  so  far  as  this  object  has  be- 
come essential  to  the  peace  and  security  of  other  powers. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  demands  of  France,  and  his 
demand  is  based  upon  a  just  tide,  the  termination  at  lengdi 
of  a  eystem  of  anarchy  which  is  only  powerful  in  doing  wrong, 
incapable  of  fdMUing  towards  tiie  French  people  the  first  duty 
of  government,  to  repress  the  disturbances  and  to  punish  tihe 
crimes  which  daily  multiply  in  the  interior  of  the  country;  but, 
on  ihe  contrary,  disposing  in  an  arbitiazy  manner,  of  thdir  lives 
and  property,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  other  nations;  and  to 
make  all  Europe  the  theatre  of  similar  crimes  and  like  calami- 
ties. He  demands  of  France  the  establishment  of  a  stable 
and  legitimate  government,  founded  on  the  recognised  princi- 
ples of  universal  justice,  and  calculated  to  maintain  with  other 
nations  the  customary  relations  of  union  and  of  peace.  The 
King,  on  his  part,  promises  beforehand,  a  suspension  of 
hostilities ;  and  friendship  in  so  fiur  as  he  may  be  permitted  by 
events  which  are  not  at  the  disposal  of  the  human  will,  safely 
and  protection  to  all  those  who,  dedaiing  themselves  for  a 
monfot^cal  government,  shall  withdraw  lliemselves  from  the 
despotism  of  an  anan^  which  has  broken  all  the  most  sacred 
ties  of  society,  rent  asunder  all  the  relations  of  civil  life,  vio- 
lated all  rights,  confounded  all  duties ;  availing  itself  of  the 
name  of  liberty  to  exercise  the  most  cruel  tyranny,  to  annihilate 
all  property,  to  seize  upon  all  estates,  founding  its  power  on 
the  pretended  consent  of  the  people,  and  raining  whole  pro- 
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naoeB  mth  fire  end  sworl,  for  having  ledaimad  tlioir  kmns* 
tlieir  idligiaD,  and  their  legitamate  Mrreraignl 

*'W6ll,  gentlemen,  iribat  think  joia  of  this  deokratioD? 
Didjou  not  imagine  that  jon  were  listenisg  to  the  Tecy  apeeeh 
pronounced  by  the  King  at  the  opening  of  the  present  aeauaii ; 
bat  that  apeeeh  developed,  explained,  and  eomment<fld  upon 
mtheqnallnoeand  ^oquenoe?  En^^and  aaya  ahe  aoto  in  eon 
eeit  with  her  allies,  and  we  should  be  thoaght  eriminal  in  alao 
haying  allies !  England  promises  aasialance  to  French  lorfal- 
ists,  end  it  would  be  taken  ill  if  we  were  to  protect  Spanish 
royaliats  i  England  maintains  that  ahe  haa  the  n^t  of  inter- 
vening  to  save  herself  and  Eniope  ftom  the  evils  that  are 
desolating  FrBnee^and  we  axe  to  be  interdicted  £rom  defending 
ourselves  from  the  Spanish  contagion!  England  nq|eela  the 
pretended  consent  of  the  JPxench  people;  ahe  imposes  npen 
fbmee,  as  the  price  of  peace,  the  condkian  of  maJtHMmg  a 
government  founded  on  Ike  prindpUe  of  jmtiee^  and  oaleukUed 
to  fnamknn  the  eugtomavynlationa  wiih  other  «tat«,  and  we  axe 
to  be  compelled  te  recognise  the  pretended  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  the  legalitf  of  a  ceostitntion  established  by  a  mihtaiy 
revolt,  and  we.  are  not  to  have  the  li^  of  demanding  irom 
Spain,  for  onr  secnrity,  institntbna  legaliaed  by  the  freedom  of 
Ferdinand! 

"  We  must,  however,  be  just :  when  England  pobliahed 
this  fEunous  dedaration.  Mane  Antoinette  and  Louis  XYI.  were 
no  more.  I  acknowledge  that  Marie  Josephine  is,  as  yet,  only 
a  captive,  and  that  nothing  has  yet  been  shed  but  her  teas; 
Feordinond,  also,  is  at  present  only  a  prisoner  in  his  palace,  aa 
Louis  XVI.  was  in  his,  before  he  went  to  the  Temple,  and 
thence  to  the  scaffold.  I  do  not  wish  to  calumniate  the 
Spaniards,  but  neither  do  I  wish  to  estimate  them  more 
highly  than  my  own  countrymen.  Eevolntionary  France  pro- 
duced a  Convention,  and  why  should  not  revolntionaiy  Spain 
produce  one  also?  Shall  I  be  told  that  by  accelerating  the 
movement  of  intervention,  we  shall  make  the  position  of  the 
monarch  more  perilous  ?  But  did  England  save  Louis  XVL 
by  revising  to  declare  herself?  Is  not  the  intervention  which 
prevents  the  evil  more  useful  than  that  by  which  it  is  avenged? 
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Spain  had  a  diplomatic  agent  at  Paiis  at  the  period  of  the 
celehrated  catastrophe,  and  his  prayers  could  ohtain  nothing. 
What  yma  this  £Eunilj  ^tness  doing  there  ?  He  was  certainly 
not  required  to  authenticate  a  death  that  was  known  to  earth 
and  heaven.  Gentlemen,  the  trials  of  Charles  I.  and  of  Louis 
XVI.  are  already  too  much  for  the  world,  but  another  judicial 
murder  would  establish,  on  the  authority  of  precedents,  a  sort 
of  criminal  right,  and  a  body  of  jurisprudence  for  the  use  of 
subjects  against  their  kings. 

''But  England,  perhaps,  who  had  admitted  the  case  of 
exception  in  her  own  cause,  will  not  admit  it  in  the  cause  of 
another.  No,  gentlemen,  England  has  not  so  narrow  and 
selfish  a  policy.  She  recognises  in  others  the  rights  she  claims 
for  herself.  Her  essential  interests  were  not  compromised  by 
the  revolution  of  Naples  :  she  did  not  consider  it  her  duty  to 
intervene ;  but  she  decided  that  it  might  be  otherwise  with 
respect  to  Austria,  and  it  was  on  the  subject  of  this  transaction 
that  Lord  Gastlereagh  explained  himself  so  distinctly  in  his 
circular  of  the  19th  January,  1821.  He  at  first  contests  the 
principle  of  intervention  laid  down  by  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  in  the  Laybach  circular,  he  then  adds :  '  It  must  he 
dearly  understood  that  no  government  can  be  more  disposed  than 
the  British  government  to  maintain  the  right  of  any  or  of  all 
stateSf  to  intervene,  when  their  immediate  security,  or  their 
essential  interests  are  seriously  compromised  by  the  domestie 
transactions  of  another  state,*  There  can  be  nothing  more 
formal  than  this  declaration ;  and  the  home  secretary  of  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  Peel,  was  not  afraid  to  say,  in  one  of  the  late 
sittings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  Austria  had  had  a 
right  to  intervene  in  the  afiairs  of  Naples.  Certainly  if 
Austria  had  had  the  right  to  go  to  Naples  to  overturn  the 
Spanish  Constitution  there,  we  shall  not,  perhaps,  be  denied 
the  right  of  combatting  that  Constitution  in  its  own  country 
when  it  puts  France  in  danger. 

''It  now  remains  to  show  that  we  are  in  a  legal  case  of 
exception,  and  that  our  essential  interests  are  ii\jured.  In  the 
first  place,  our  essential  interests  are  iigured  by  the  state  of 
sufferance  in  which  a  portion  of  our  commerce  is  held  by  the 
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Spanish  reyolation.  We  are  obliged  to  keep  ships  of  war  ia 
the  Amexican  seas,  which  are  infested  by  pirates  sprung  from 
the  anarchy  in  Spain.  Seyeral  of  our  merchant  vessels  have 
been  pilli^ed,  and  we  haye  hot,  like  England,  a  maritime  force 
sufficient  to  compel  the  (fortes  to  indemnify  us  for  our  losses. 
'*  On  the  other  hand,  our  proyinces  bordering  upon  Spain 
have  the  most  pressing  occasion  for  the  establishment  of  order 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  So  far  back  as  the  month  of 
June  1820  (and  at  that  time  there  was  no  question  of  a  war), 
an  honourable  deputy  said  in  this  Chamber,  that  the  Spanish 
Beyolution,  by  interrupting  the  communication  with  France, 
diminished  byone  half  the  yalue  of  land  in  the  department  of 
the  Landes.  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  ciyil  wars  will  cease  and 
leaye  the  field  free  to  our  commerce  ?  Do  not  reckon  upon  it. 
Nothing  ends  of  its  own  accord  in  Spain — neither  the  passions 
nor  the  yirtues. 

"  Our  consuls  threatened  in  their  persons,  our  yessels  re- 
pulsed from  Spanish  ports,  our  territory  thrice  yiolated,  are 
not  these  essential  interests  compromised  ? 

"—  Our  territoiy  yiolated !  How  ?  and  wherefore  ?  For 
the  purpose  of  slaughtering  some  unhappy  wounded  men  of  the 
royalist  army,  who  thought  they  might  die  in  peace  in  the 
Tidnity,  and,  as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  of  our  generous 
oountiy.  Their  cries  were  heard  by  our  peasants,  who  blessed 
in  their  cabins  the  King  to  whom  they  owe  the  happiness  of 
being  deliyered  from  reyolutions. 

'*  Our  essential  interests  are  stUl  further  compromised  by 
this  alone,  that  we  are  compelled  to  have  an  army  of  obser- 
vation on  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  How  many  days,  months,  or 
years  wOl  it  be  necessary  to  maintain  this  army  ?  This  state 
of  semi-hostiUty  has  all  the  disadvantages  of  war,  without  the 
advantages  of  peace ;  it  weighs  heavy  on  our  finances,  it  disturbs 
the  public  mind,  it  exposes  the  soldieiy,  too  long  idle,  to  all 
the  corruptions  of  the  agents  of  discord.  Will  the  partisans 
of  peace  at  any  price  require,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  that  we 
should  obey  the  summons  of  San  Miguel,  and  withdraw  our 
army  of  observation  ?  Well  then  1  Let  us  fly  before  the  troops 
of  the  Hammer,  and  the  Landaburrian  bands,  and  let  the 
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memory  of  oar  weakness  in  the  fiist  military  act  of  tlie  Ees- 
toiatbn  be  fi>r  orer  allied  to  the  memoiy  of  the  leliim  of 
legitimacy. 

'*Bat  for  what  poipose  has  an  army  of  observation  been 
established?  Why  not  allow^  Spain  to  consume  herself?  What 
neutrality!  WfaaA!  Eren  if  we  were  certain  of  being  sheltered 
from  the  evils  which  desolate  the  soil  of  our  neighbours,  would 
we  coolly  look  on  and  see  them  destroy  one  another  without 
attempting  to  interpose  a  generous  hand  between  them  1  And 
if  we  were  confident  of  our  neutralily  being  respected,  ought 
we  by. our  improvidence  to  allow  the  Spaniards  to  fight  their 
battles  in  the  very  midst  of  us,  to  bum  our  Tillages  and  to 
plunder  our  peasantry  f  Would  not  the  Tiolatkm  of  our  teim- 
tory  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  cordon  of 
safety  ?  England  herself  has  approved  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
measure.  In  the  official  note  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  presented  to  the  congress  of  Verona*  is  the  follow- 
ing passage :  '  Considering  that  a  civil  war  is  raging  on  the 
whole  extent  of  frontier  which  separates  the  two  kingdoms, 
that  armies  are  operating  on  eyery  point  of  this  frontier  on  the 
French  side,  and  that  there  is  not  a  town  or  TUlage  of  ikm 
fomtier,  on  the  French  side,  which  does  not  incur  the  risk 
of  being  insulted  or  disturbed,  no  one  can  disappn>ye  of  the 
precaution  taken  by  his  most  christiaa  majesty,  of  foimiag  a 
corps  of  obserration  hr  the  protection  of  his  frontiaEB,  and  the 
tranquillity  of  his  subjects.' 

'*  On  the  11th  January  last,  anote  addressed  to  His  Most 
Christian  Mi|jesty*s  Charlie  d*Affairei  in  London,  by  the  principal 
Secretary  of  State  of  His  Britannic  Mcgeaty,  contains  these  wovds : 
'  The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  offered  no  objection,  in  the  name 
of  the  £ing  his  master,  to  the  precautionaiy  measures  adopted 
by  Fzanoe  on  her  own  frontiers,  because  those  measures  were 
evidently  authorised  by  the  right  of  self-defence,  not  only  agvdnst 
the  eanatory  dangers  in  which  they  originated,  and  which  were 
the  motiyes  exelusiyely  alleged  up  to  the  month  of  September 
for  maintaining  ihem,  but  also  against  the  inconyenience  whioh 
France  might  sustain  from  ciyil  commotions,  in  a  country  only 
separated  £x)m  her  by  a  conyentional  boundaiy  against  tfaa 
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mofal  oontegkm  of  politioil  intrigueB ;  and  finally,  against  tin 
violalion  of  the  Frencfa  terrkoiy  by  accidental  nJlitaiy  in- 
roadb.* 

"  The  mofrds  moral  eantajfion,  gentlemen,  are  not  mine,  but 
lahaUaTailmyself  of  thisadmiaaion;  and  I  maintain  that  this 
moral  eontagion  is  the  moat  tezriUe  of  all,  and  that,  above  all, 
it  is  the  one  yAaoh  compramises  our  essential  interests.  Who 
oan  be  ignorant  that  the  Spanish  revolutionists  are  in  oorres- 
pondenee  vrith  our  oim  ?  Have  not  attempts  been  made,  by 
paUic  provocations,  to  indnoe  our  soldiers  to  revolt?  Has  it 
not  been  threatened  to  send  down  the  tri-ooloured  flag  from 
the  snmomt  of  .the  Pyrenees,  in  order  to  bring  back  the  son  of 
Bonaparte  ?  Are  we  not  acquainted  with  the  designs,  the  plots, 
and  the  names  of  culprits  escaped  from  the  hands  of  justice, 
who  threaten  to  invade  us  under  that  uniform  of  our  bmve 
8<ddier8  whidi  is  but  ill  suited  to  traitors?  Would  not  a  revo- 
lution, which  excites  amongst  us  so  many  passions  and  recol- 
lections, compromise  our  essential  interests?  This  revolution, 
we  are  told,  is  isolated,  shut  up  in  the  Peninsula,  from  which 
it  cannot  emerge ;  as  if^  in  the  state  of  civilization  at  which  the 
world  has  arrived,  tiiere  was  such  a  thing  in  Europe  as  states 
strangers  to  each  other!  Is  not  that  which  occurred  not  long 
since  at  Naples  and  at  Turin  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  moral 
contagion  may  spread  beyond  the  Pyrenees?  Was  it  not  in 
favour  of  the  ocmstitution  of  the  Cortes  that  the  government  of 
this  country  was  to  be  abolished?  And  let  us  not  be  told  that 
the  people  wished  fi>r  this  constitution  in  consideration  of  its 
excellence:  it  was  so  littla  known  at  Naples  that  when  it  was 
adopted  a  committee  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  to  trans- 
late it.  It  £Gdled,.  therefore,  like  all  that  is  not  national,  like 
all  that  is  foreign  to  the  manners  oi  a  people.  Ridiculous  in 
fits  birth,  it  died  contemptibly  between  a  Carbonaro  and  an 
Austrian  corporal. 

"  With  respect  to  our  external  policy,  our  essential  interests 
are  no  less  compromised.  The  president  of  the  council  has 
already  said  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers*  '  In  Spain  we  do  notlook 
for  either  special  advantages,  or  the  re-establishment  of  treaties 
-which  time  has  destroyed;  but  we  ought  to  expect  an  equality 
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which  would  leave  us  nothing  to  apprehend.'  Should  the  con- 
stitution of  Cadiz  continue  such  as  it  is,  it  would  infiAllibly  re- 
duce Spain  to  a  republic ;  we  might  then  see  alliances  fonned 
and  relations  created,  which,  in  future  wars,  might  considerably 
diminish  our  strength.  Before  the  reyolution  France  had  only 
one  frontier  to  defend.  She  was  guarded  on  the  South  by  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  West  by  Spain,  on  the  North  by  the 
Ocean,  and  on  the  East  by  Switzerhuid :  there  remained,  ^ere- 
fore,  between  the  North  and  the  East  only  a  short  line,  bristling 
with  fortified  places,  on  which  we  could  assemble  all  our  forces. 
Let  this  state  of  things  be  changed ;  let  us  be  forced  to  watch 
our  eastern  and  western  frontiers,  and  at  that  instant  the  division 
of  our  army  would  compel  us  in  order  to  defend  the  North,  to 
make  those  efforts  by  which  States  are  exhausted.  Such  a  po- 
sition might  produce  the  greatest  calamities ;  yes,  gentlemen,  ^e 
greatest  calamities,  and  I  am  well  grounded  in  the  assertion.  Let 
'  us  learn  from  experience ;  through  what  countries  have  those 
armies  passed  which  have  invaded  our  territory?  Through 
Switzerland  and  through  Spain,  which  the  frantic  ambition  and 
false  policy  of  one  man  had  detached  from  our  alliance.  Short- 
sighted politicians,  let  us  not  imagine  that  the  innovations  of 
Spain  are  nothing  to  us,  and  thus  expose,  by  the  consequence  of 
our  errors,  the  independence  of  our  posterity. 

**  I  am  now  come,  gentlemen,  to  the  great  question  of  the 
coalition  and  of  the  congresses :  the  coalition  has  been  invented 
to  enslave  the  world ;  the  tyrants  are  assembled  to  conspire 
against  the  people ;  at  Verona,  France  begged  the  assistance 
of  Europe  to  destroy  freedom ;  at  Verona  our  plenipotentiaries 
compromised  the  honour  and  sold  the  independence  of  their 
country;  the  occupation  of  France  and  Spain  was  decided  on; 
the  Cossacks  were  to  hany  from  their  distant  haunts  to 
execute  the  great  designs  of  the  kings,  and  these  latter  were 
to  compel  France  to  enter  into  an  odious  war,  as  the  ancients 
occasionally  made  their  Helots  march  to  battle. 

«  This  is  the  point,  gentlemen,  when  I  am  obliged  to  make 
an  effort  to  preserve  Uie  coolness  and  discretion  which  the 
dignity  of  character  demands.  It  is  difficult,  I  confess,  to 
hiuni  without  emotion  to  such  strange  accusations  against  an 
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old  ministar  that  oommands  the  respect  of  all  who  *  approadi 
him.  I  hare  only  one  regiet,  and  that  is  smcere,  which  is,  that 
you  do  not  hear  from  the  month  of  my  predecessor  himself  ex- 
planations to  which  his  yirtaes  would  add  a  weight  that  I  can- 
not flatter  myself  with  giving  them.  He  has  been  called  from 
this  tribune  the  Duke  of  Yerona.  If  this  was  from  the  esteem 
with  which  he  has  inspired  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  he 
merits  well  to  be  so  called ;  it  is  a  new  title  of  nobility  added 
to  all  those  which  the  Montmorencies  already  possess. 

"As  to  my  noble  colleagues  at  the  congress  of  Verona,  it 
would  be  an  insult  on  my  part  to  defend  them. 

"  On  reading  the  journals  of  the  party  whose  opinion  is 
opposed  to  my  own,  I  see  in  them  incessantly  the  eulogium, 
well-merited  certainly,  of  the  English  government.    Elome  good 
Frenchmen,  even,  would  have  us  imagine  that  there  would 
be  no  harm  if  England  broke  her  nentndity,  and  took  up  arms 
against  their  country.    They  forgot  the  insults  they  lavished 
upon  this  same  England,  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  not  quite  a 
year  since,  the  caricatures  with  which  they  covered  the  Boule- 
yards,  the  pamphlets  with  which  they  inundated  Paris,  and  the 
patriotism  they  fiEuicied  they  were  displaying,  by  insulting  in 
the  grossest  manner,  the  poor  artists  of  London.    In  their  love 
for  revolutions  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  all  their  hatred  for 
the  soldiers  who  had  the  fortune  of  the  day  at  Waterloo :  it 
matters  little  to  them  now  what  those  English  soldiers  have 
done,  provided  they  assist  in  maintaining  against  a  Bourbon 
the  revolutionists  of  Spain.     On  the  other  hand,  those  conti* 
nental  allies,  whose  friendship  they  counted  on,  are  now  become 
the  objects  of  their  animadversion.    Why  did  they  not  com- 
plain of  the  loss  of  our  independence  when  foreign  powers  ex- 
ercised so  great  an  influence  on  our  fate,  when  their  ambassadors 
were  consulted  even  upon  the  laws  that  were  proposed  in  the 
two  Chambers?    Europe,  we  were  then  told,  applauded  the 
ordinance  of  the  5th  September;    Europe  approved  of  the 
treatment  to  which  the  royalists  were  subjected ;  Europe,  in  its 
public  acts,  has  expressed  its  satisfaction  at  the  system  pursued: 
and  out  of  consideration  for  this  system  has  withdrawn  its 
soldiers  and  discontinued  the  subsidies.    Who,  at  that  period, 
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gentlemoDy  piotested  agaixuit  tliis  smxesidbr  of  the  dignity  of 
Fnmce?  Could  it  be,  by  chance,  tfaoie  tczj  penons  who  had 
lowered  that  dignity  at  Vezona?  In  thii  CMa  it  would  be  but 
jual  to  hear  them  befiure  they  were  condenmed,  and  not  too 
hastily  to  oondnde  that.they  hare  dumged  their  fljHnionft  and 
thdr  principiea  beoanse  others  have  done  sol 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  to  make  aa  avowal  to  you :  I  went  to 
tiie  oongress  with  pngadioes  hot  little  &Tonxable  to  it ;  for  I 
still  recollected  ihe  seomful  treatment  of  Enrope.  Being  a 
sincere  friend  to  the  public  libertiea  and  tlia  independence  of 
nations,  I  was  somewhat  shaken  by  those  calnmniea  whkh  are 
still  sepeated  e?ery  day.  What  waa  I  oompeUed  to  see  at 
Yerona?  FrinceB  fnll  of  medeiatkm  and  justice;  kings, 
hoDest  men,  whom  their  sobjeeta  woald  wish  txk  have  for 
firiends  if  they  had  them  not  for  maatem.  I  have  writtea 
down,  gentlemen,  the  worda  I  heaid  iasae  from  the  mouth  of 
a  prince,  whose  magnanimity  my  honourable  opponents  have 
praised,  and  whose  £Bm>ttr  they  have  son^it  at  another  epoch. 

«« <  I  am  very  glad,'  said  the  Empcaor  ALozander  to  me 
one  day,  *tiiat  yon  have  oome  to  Verona,  that  you  may  be  a 
witness  of  the  truth.  Gould  you  believe^  aa  is  said  by  our 
enemiiia,  that  the  Coalition  is  a  word  only  made  use  of  to 
cover  amhitxA?  That,  perhaps,  might  have  been  true  in  the 
andent  state  of  thingpi;  hot  we  have  .something  else  than 
private  intansts  to  think  of  aow-ardays^  when  the  civilized 
worid  is  in  danger! 

«««There  can  no  longer  be  aay  such  thing  as  English, 
French,  Bussian,  Prossian,  or  Anatrian  policy;  these  is  no 
longer  any  hot  a  general  policy  which  ongbt,  for  the  safisty  o£ 
all,  to  be  admitted  in  common  by  paoplea  and  king^  It  waa 
my  doty  the  fimt  to  exhibit  my  conviction  of  the  principlea 
upon  which  I  foonded  the  Coalition.  An  oj^rtunity  offered 
itself  in  the  Greek  revolution;  nothings  certainly,  seemed 
more  to  a^  interest  and  that  of  my  salgects,  or  more  consonant 
with  the  wiahes  of  my  country,  than  a  religious  war  with 
Tuikey;  but  I  thought  I  saw  the  revolutionary  sign  in 
the  tnmbles  of  the  Pelc^nnesus,  and  from  that  moment  I 
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^'^What  efforts  hsre  been  made  to  bnak  the«Cloil]ftion  I 
Bj  tarns  it  has  been  tried  ix)  excite  un&TOiiXBUe  prqjodioeB  in 
xnj  breast,  or  to  htirtmjsetlf-loTe.  I  have  been  openlj  insulted 
even ;  bat  I  ivas  little  known  to  those  who  thought  that  mj 
prineiples  were  focmded  on  self-conceit,  or  mi^t  yield  to 
pemnal  resentment.  No,  I  shall  never  separate  myself  from 
the  nxmarchs  with  whom  I  am  allied;  kings  oof^  to  be 
permitted  to  have  public  alliances,  to  defend  tfaemsdTea  against 
secret  soeietieB.  What  is  there  that  can  tempt  ne?  What 
occasion  have  I  to  increase  my  empire  ?  Providence  has  not 
placed  nnder  my^  orders  eight  hundred  thousand  soldiers  to 
satisfy  my  ambition,  but  to  protect  religion,  morality*  and 
justice,  and  to  give  stability  to  those  principles  of  order  wUoh 
are  the  groundwork  of  human  society.' 

'^  Words  like  these,  gentlemmi,  in  the  mouth  of  suoh  a 
sovereign,  were  well  worthy  of  being  recorded.  Moderation  is 
tixe  ruling  ^^ature  in  the  character  of  Alexander;  can  yoo,  there- 
fore,  imagine  that  he  wishes  for  war  at  any  price»  in  virtue  of 
some  unknown  ri^^t  divine,  and  out  of  hataced  to  the  liberty  of 
nations?  This,  gentlemen,  is  a  complete  error;  at  Yenma 
the  principle  of  peace  ia  always  advocated;  at  Verana  the 
aDied  powers  have  never  talked  of  making  war  against  Spain; 
but  liiey  considered  that  France,  in  ae  di£brait  a  position 
from  theirs,  mi^t  be  forced  into  this  war;^-bQt  has  tbe  xesalt 
of  this  conviction  produced  onerous  or  disbomnnable  tieaties 
fbr  France  ?  No.  Has  a  passage  even  been  demanded  for 
foreign  troops  through  the  Frendi  tarritoiy  ?  Never.  What, 
then,  has  happened?  It  has  happened  that  France  is  one  of 
tihe  five  great  powers  which  compose  the  Coalitian, — ^that  she 
will,  continue  invariably  attadbied  to  it, — and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  GoaMon,  which  is  already  eight  years'  old,  she 
will  find,  in  cases  foreseen  and  determined  upon,  a  support 
wliicb,  far  fi:om  affecting  her  dignity,  should  prove  the  high 
rank  she  occupies  in  Europe. 

*^  The  error  my  honourable  opponents  have  iaUen  into  is  to 
confound  independence  with  isolation*  Does  a  nation  cease  to 
Be  free  because  it  has  treaties  ?  Is  it  constrained  in  its  pro- 
gress, does  it  suffer  a  shameful  yoke  because  it  has  relations 
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with  powers  of  equal  strengtli  with  its  own,  and  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  a  perfect  reciprocitj  ?  What  nation  has  ever  been 
without  alliance,  in  the  midst  of  other  nations  ?  Does  there 
exist  in  history  a  single  example  ?  Is  it  wished  to  make  a  sort 
of  Hebrew  people  of  the  French,  segregated  from  the  rest  of 
the  human  race  ?  To  what  reproach  veiy  differently  founded 
would  the  government  be  exposed,  if  it  had  foreseen,  or  com- 
bined nothing,  and  if,  in  the  event  of  a  possible  war,  it  was 
ignorant  even  of  the  part  which  might  be  taken  by  other 
powers. 

"  At  the  period  when  we  had  no  army,  when  we  went  for 
nothing  amongst  the  states  of  the  continent;  when  petty 
German  princes  invaded  our  villages  with  impunity,  and  we 
did  not  dare  to  complain  of  it,  no  one  said  that  we  were  slaves ; 
but  at  present,  when  our  military  regeneration  has  astonished 
Europe, — ^when  our  voice  is  listened  to  in  the  assembly  of 
kings, — when  new  conventions  have  effaced  the  memory  of 
those  treaties  by  which  we  were  compelled  to  expiate  our 
victories, — ^it  is  asserted  that  we  are  suffering  under  a  humili- 
ating yoke !  Cast  your  eyes  upon  Italy  and  you  will  see  another 
effect  of  the  congress  of  Verona :  Piedmont,  the  evacuation  of 
which  will  be  completed  by  the  month  of  October ;  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  from  which  seventeen  thousand  men  are  being  * 
withdrawn,  the  military  contribution  of  which  is  diminished, 
and  which  would  now  be  totally  evacuated  had  its  army  been 
re-organised. 

'*  Did  not  Austria,  however,  aspire  to  the  entire  dominion 
of  Italy  ?  Did  not  the  congress  of  Laybach  deliver  up  to  it 
this  fine  country?  And,  generally  speaking,  are  not  all  these 
congresses  invented  to  extend  oppression,  and  to  atifie  the 
liberty  of  peoples  under  long  military  occupations  ?  One  year, 
however,  has  scarcely  passed,  and  behold,  atnhitums  Austria  is 
in  the  act  of  returning  to  their  legitimate  sovereigns  the  states 
she  has  saved  from  revolutions ! 

'*  France  has  no  intention,  gentlemen,  of  imposing  institu- 
tions on  Spain :  national  liberties  enough  repose  in  the  laws  of 
the  ancient  Cortes  of  Arn^n  and  of  Castile,  to  furnish  the 
Spaniards  with  a  remedy  both  against  anarchy  and  despotism* 
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Our  adversaries,  however,  should  be  consistent,  and  not  re- 
proach us,  on  the  one  hand,  Tvith  an  intention  of  maintaining 
arbitrary  power  in  Spain,  and  on  the  other,  witli  the  project  of 
naturalising  the  charter  there. 

We  cannot,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  wish  for  liberty  and 
slavery. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  will  freely  admit  that  France  ought  not  to 

meddle  with  the  political  establishments  of  Spain.     It  is  for 

the  Spaniards  alone  to  know  what  best  suits  their  state  of 

civilization ;  but  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  this  great  people  to 

have  freedom  in  conformity  with  its  manners  and  institutions, 

which  may  place  its  virtues  under  shelter  from  the  inconstancy 

of  fortune  and  the  caprice  of  men.     Spaniards !    It  is  not  an 

enemy  who  speaks  to  you,  but  one  who  predicted  the  reaction 

of  your  noble  destiny,  at  the  time  you  were  thought  to  be  for 

ever  fallen  from  the  stage  of  the  world.    Tou  have  surpassed 

my  predictions ;  you  have  snatched  £urope  from  the  yoke  which 

the  most  powerful  empires  could  not  break ;  yon  owe  to  France 

your  misfortunes  and  your  glory.    She  has  sent  you  these  two 

scourges :   Bonaparte  and  the  revolution.    Deliver  /ourselves 

from  the  second  as  you  have  repulsed  the  first.* 

"  Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  refute  the  comparison  which 
has  been  drawn  between  the  invasion  of  Bonaparte  and  that  to 
which  France  is  at  present  compelled;  between  a  Bourbon 
marching  to  the  deliverance  of  a  Bourbon,  and  the  usurper 
who  seized  upon  the  crown  of  a  Bourbon,  ai'ter  having  seized 
upon  his  person  by  an  unexampled  act  of  treacheiy ;  between 
a  conqueror  who  marched  forward  casting  down  altars,  kill- 
ing the  monks,  transporting  the  priesthood,  and  overthrow- 
ing the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  a  descendant  of  St. 
Louis,  who  goes  to  protect  everything  that  is  sacred  amongst 

*  The  prediction  here  allnded  to,  is  in  the  "  Genios  of  Christianity/' 
part  3,  book  iii,  chap.  v.  "  Spain  separated  from  the  other  nations,  ofos 
to  the  historian  a  still  more  original  character  :  the  sort  of  stagnation  of 
manners  in  which  she  reposes  will,  perhaps,  one  day  he  useful  to  her,  and 
when  the  other  European  peoples  shall  he  exhausted  bj  oorruptioii»  she 
alone  may  reappear  with  eclat  npon  the  stage  of  the  work),  |)eoaiue  tlv 
moral  ground-work  still  sabsists  in  her  nation^  character." 

4a 
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men,  and  who  being  formerly  himself  proscribed.  i&  goiog.  to^ 
put  a  period  to  proscriptionSi 

"*  Bonaparte  could  find  no  frienda  amongst  the  subjects  of 
a  Bourbon,  and  the  descendants  of  the  hero  of  Castile,  but 
we  have  neither  assassinated  the  last  of  the  Cond^s,  nor  ex- 
humed the  Oid,  and  the  curms  that  were  raised  to  oppose 
Bonaparte  will  combat  for  na. 

^  I  could  hftTe  wished  that  onr  opponents  had  spoken  with 
less  bitterness  agakist  those  Spanish  rojaliste  who  now  support 
the  cttose  of  Ferdinand.  I  recoiUeet  that  I  haive  bieen.bauiflhed 
like  them,  unfortunate  like  them,  and  calumniated  like  them. 

**  And  whj have  we  been  remindedol  that  message  to  the 
Senate,  touching  the  oecupation  of  Spain  by  Bonaparte  ?  Does 
this  monument  of  deiisMD  and  of  slavery  aceoaa  us  ?  I  was 
aware  of  it,  but  I  did  not  wkh^tD  make  use  of  it,  that  I  might 
not  wound  the  feelings  of  those  who  at>thia  day  rise  in  opposi- 
tion: to  the  war:  th^  were  sileiit  on-  the  subject  when  the 
Senate  declared  that  the  invwion  of  Beiu^aarta  was  just  and 
politic. 

'*Aa  to  the  ministera,.  gentlemen,  the  aqpeech  from  the 
throne  has  traced  out  to  them  the  line  of  their  duty.  They 
will  not  relas  their  wishes  for  peace,  .nor  cease  to  invi&e  it 
with  all  their  prayers,  while  likening  to  every  proportion  com- 
patible with  the  safb^  and  honour  of  France ;  but  Ferdinand 
matt'  be  f^,  and  France  must  relieve  herself^  at  eveiy  cost, 
from  a  pasitioB.  in  wfaich  she  would  much,  moie  certainly  periaJi 
than  by  a  war;  Let  ns  never  liarget  that  if  the  Spani^  war 
hMi  like  all  other  wan,  its  ineooveniwBBe  and  its  penis,  it  will 
have  had  for  ns  an  immense  advantage.  It  will  have  created 
for  us  an  army,  it  will  have  xaiaed  us  to  our  military  rank 
amongst  ^t»  nations,  it  will  hanre  deoided.  our  emancipation» 
and  re-established  our  independence. 

'*  Somethmg,  parhi^,  was  still,  wanted  for  the  complete 
rooondliatien  of  the  French;  tU&will  be  aooompliBhed  in  the 
field :  companions  in  arms  soon  beeome  friends,  and  all  unr 
pTfflmat  recollections  are  lost  in  the  porsuit  of  one  commen 

"  The  King,  our  wise,  paternal  and  pacific  King,  has 
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spoken.  He  has  decided  tbat  the  mteij  of  Fiaiioe»  and  the 
dignity  of  the  crowa  made  it  hia  duty  to  have  recoosM  to  arma, 
when  conciliatory  measures  had  all  been  tried  in  Tain. 

'*  The  King  has  ordered  the  assembling  of  100,000  troops» 
under  the  command  of  the  prince,  who  at  the  passage  of  tba 
Drome  displayed  a  bravery  worthy  of  Henri  IV.  The  King* 
with  generous  confidence,  has  entrusted  the  droj^u  Uqms  t» 
generals  who  have  triumphed  with  other  cokuis^  They  will  re- 
conduct it  in  the  road  to  victory ;  it  has  never  deviated  fioia 
that  of  honour." 

xxin. 

The  royalists  had  never  heard  their  reasons  and  tibeir  pas- 
sions developed  to  themselves  with  greater  perfection,  and  pva- 
sented  to  France  and  to  Europe  under  a  moie  plausible  aspeet» 
and  in  more  brilliant  colours.  In  applauding  M.  de  Chateau* 
briand  they  applauded  themaelves»  and  fancied  thai  his  speedi 
was  only  the  echo  of  their  own  thoughts.  Their  plaudits  w«k» 
prolonged  to  the  very  conclusion  of  the  sitting.  They  alloned 
no  reply  to  weaken  the  effect  upon  the  country  of  this  pwty 
manifesto ;  and  it  was  immense. 

Manuel,  who  had  reserved  himself,  as  the  moat  expert  and! 
readiest  of  the  opposition  orators,  to  reply  to  this  speeeh^ 
oould  not  approach  the  trihnne  till  the  following  day.  A 
rigorous  debater,  and  a  cutting  adversaiy,  Mannel,  whose  pna- 
tice  at  the  bar  had  accustomed  him  to  strike  rather  than  per- 
suade his  adversaries,  was,  of  all  the  revolutionary  orators,  the 
most  dreaded  by,  and  the  most  odkus  to  the  maooiity.  Thej 
remembered  his  suspected  connection  with  Fouch6,.hi8  double- 
meaning  speech  to  procure,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Bourbons, 
the  feigned  proclamation  of  Napoleon  II.,  his  fame  as  an 
agitator  in  the  South,  hia  relations  with  M.  Lafi&tte,  the  popular 
banker,  whose  speeches  he  was  supposed  to  polish*  at  the  •an* 
time  that  he  himself  imbibed  the  inapiiatioBa  of  the  banken 
He  was  also  suspected  of  permanent  conspirafiy  imih  Lafayette* 
and  of  imderhand  participation  in  the  direetioA  of  Garbooaxiain 
Maimel,  in  the  eyes  of  the  partisans  of  legEtimaey,  penenified 
thnee^or  four  plokin  one  individual. 
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ism,  Bonapartism,  and  Orleanism,  seemed  to  them  to  be  all 
eoDcentrated  in  him  at  the  same  time.  In  every  sentence  he 
uttered  they  fancied  they  could  detect  a  watchword  to  their 
enemies,  a  threat  against  the  monarchy ,  an  insult  to  the 
Bourbons,  or  an  invocation  to  their  ruin. .  In  these  sentiments 
of  the  royalists  there  was  more  of  prejudice  than  justice. 
Manuel  was  profoundly  devoted  to  the  liberal  cause,  he  dreaded 
for  this  cause  the  natural  resentment  of  a  dynasty  which  had 
been  too  deeply  offended  by  the  revolution  ever  to  forgive  it  in 
reality;  he  was  desirous  of  securing,  against  the  sway  of  the 
Bourbons,  the  most  irrevocable  pledges  in  the  strength  of 
liberal  institutions ;  he,  perhaps,  aspired  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  to  replace  their  dynasty  by  a  revolutionary 
one,  which  should  owe  everything  to  the  people,  and  should 
ifree  itself  more  completely  from  the  priesthood,  and  from  the 
.authority  against  which  more  especially  the  revolution  had 
Jjeen  made  in  *89.  But  he  was  far  from  thinking  of,  or  even 
-excusing  the  anarchy,  the  scaffolds,  and  the  spoliations  of 
1798.  There  was  in  him  something  of  the  Girondist  of  '92 ; 
iie  was  a  Yergniaud  with  inferior  genius,  equal  honesty,  and 
greater  physical  courage.  A  constitution  of  1791,  and  even  a 
legitimate  Bourbon,  bound  through  the  throne  to  popular 
interests,  would  not  have  found  in  Manuel  either  an  enemy  or 
a  conspirator.  But  Manuel  and  the  majority  mutually  suspected 
each  other  of  crimes  of  opinion  which  render  parties  irre(*on 
cilable.  Between  adversaries  thus  prejudiced  there  is  no 
longer  any  justice,  because  intelligence  is  hoodwinked.  They 
do  not  try,  but  proscribe  each  other. 
» 

» •  XXIV. 

'*  Gentlemen,*'  he  said,  his  presence  alone  in  the  tribune 
exciting  the  attention  and  the  umbrage  of  the  royalists,  ''it  is, 
>I9B  are  told,  with  the  object  of  suppressing  the  revolutionary 
spirit  that  the  war  is  to  be  carried  into  the  Peninsula. 
Without  doubt  the  revolutionary  spirit  is  dangerous;  but  is 
llhe  counter-revolutionary  spirit  less  so?  Is  not  a  counter- 
zevolatioD,  on  the  contrary,  the  worst  of  revolutions  ?    In  the 


*  *  •   • 
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iirst  place,  everything  that  the  revolution  has  established  must 
be  destroyed, — the  nation  must  be  restored  to  its  ancient  state, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  same  condition  in  which  it  veas  when  a 
total  subversion  had  appeared  to  it  to  be  the  only  possible 
remedy  for  its  evils ;  it  is,  finally,  necessary  to  add  to  the  evils 
which  the  revolution  has  produced  those  which  its  fall  most 
unavoidably  occasion,  and  all  this  to  arrive  at  a  new  and 
inevitable  revolution.  I  wish  to  adopt  the  most  foivourable 
suppositions.  I  grant  you  Spain  invaded,  all  resistance  beaten 
down ;  but  you  must  retire  at  length,  you  cannot  remain  for 
ever  in  the  Peninsula.  How  are  you  to  act  when  you  have 
quitted  its  territory,  to  prevent  a  new  revolution  from  exploding 
there  ?  Consult  history,  gentlemen ;  where  is  the  revolution 
made  in  favour  of  freedom  that  has  ever  been  vanquished? 
Such  a  revolution  may  for  the  moment  be  repressed ;  but  the 
genius  which  produced  it,  the  genius  of  liberty,  is  imperishable ' 
like  Anteus,  the  giant  regains  his  strength  every  time  ho 
touches  the  earth. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  how  a  few  Helvetian  herdsmen  set  at 
defiance  the  whole  force  of  Austria?  And  how  a  few  Dutch 
fishermen  triumphed  over  the  formidable  armies  of  Philip  II.  ? 
We  ourselves,  in  our  own  day,  have  we  not  seen  a  mere  handlul 
of  Americans  triumphantly  resist  the  whole  power  of  England? 
Finally,  has  not  France  herself  braved  for  thirty  years  the 
combined  forces  of  all  Europe,  conspiring  together  against  her 
glory  and  her  liberty. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  what  will  be  the  result  to  the  Span- 
iards of  the  war  you  intend  tp  carry  into  their  country  ?  What 
government  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  constitution  of  the 
Cortes?  Who  is  to  give  the  new  institutions?  Is  it  Ferdinand? 
But  we  know  how  sovereigns  keep  their  promises.  The  King 
of  Prussia  and  the  King  of  Naples,  in  their  hours  of  distress, 
promised  constitutions  to  their  subjects:  Leopold  also  an- 
nounced free  institutions  for  Italy;  finally,  Lord  William 
Bentinck  raised  the  Genoese  against  us  by  calling  them  to 
independence.  All  these  promises  were  formal  and  authentic, 
but  where  are  the  constitutions  ?  The  imagination  recoils  vdth 
horror  at  the  thought  alone  of  the  vengeance  which  is  htmging 
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oyer  Sp&iu.  When  FercUnand  was  repkded  in  l:8J4iKp(m  the 
throne  of  Ms  fathefs,  he  had  not  to  punkh  but  to  reeoi^ense. 
"Weill  80  fat  from  recognismg  the  services  of  ti»se  frsenebef 
liberty  who  at  the  price  of  their  blood  had  MBtored  him  his 
crown,  he  gave  Ihem  up  to  the  Jesuits  and  ihe  Inqnisitkur-^ 
he  rewarded  them  with  esdle,  tortares,  amd  executioiLS.  He 
made  himself  terrible,  axtd  his  goreiaiment  was  a/tzookras. 
What  will  he  be  tiien  when  he  has  personal  injuries  topnoiflh  ? 
When  the  conduct  of  affidrs  shall  fail  ifrto  the  hand«  of  nen 
who  win  have  thpir  exile,  the  persecations  tiiey  have  suffered, 
and  their  £edlen  ambition  to  avenge?  .  Bat  it  most  be  dene. 
The  8paniard8,  vre  are  told,  are  murdering  eacfti  other,  and  we 
must  intervene  to  put  a  stop  to  these  calamities.  Iti8,"we 
must  confess,  a  singular  mode,  of  diminishing  the  horrois  of 
civil  war  to  add  to  them  the  evils  of  a  foreign  one.  Civil  vmr  is 
a  calamity,  no  doubt ;  but  it  terminates,  at  least,  by  the  de- 
feat of  one  of  the  two  contending  parties.  Well !  what  are  you 
about  to  do  ?  The  insurrection  is  put  down  in  Spain, — it  has 
laid  down  its  arms, — it  is  annihilated ;  but  you  are  going  to 
call  it  into  existence  again,  and  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to 
light  t^  anew  on  extinguished  civil  war,  and  to  cause  another 
effusion  of  Spanish  blood,  you  are  also  going  to  shed  whole 
rivers  of  French  blood  in  Spain.  I  will  go  farther,  and  assert 
that  civil  war  was  in  a  great  tneasure  your  own  work,  for  the 
Soldien  of  ike  Fmih  took  vp  arms  and  maintained  the  straggle 
only  v^th  the  belief  that  you  were  prepared  to  support  and  defosd 
them.  How  then  can  you  find  in  ciraumstaiicas  created  by 
yourselves,  a  justification  for  yomr  intervention  ?  Would  you 
justify  an  act  of  violence  by  an  act  of  periidy? 

"  But  you  allege  another  consideration ;  you  wish,  you'say, 
to  «ave  FerdiDand  and  his  fionily.  Beware  of  renewing  those 
cireomstanoes  which,  in  other  times,  have  conducted  to  the 
tMsaffold  those  victims  lor  whom  you  manifest  every  4ay  so 
lively  and  so  legitimate  an  interest.  Have*  you  lihen  iorgetten, 
gentlemen,  that  the  Stnarts  were  dethroned  solely  beoacse 
1dM7  sought  the  aid  of  a  foreign  power?  Have  you  forgotten 
that  it  was  the  iuitervention  of  foreign  armies  whidi  dragged 
XVI.  from  the  throne? 
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<<  On  leading  tbe  nanatire  of  lacts  which  have  laft  aach 
donUe  and  nelaacholy  tiaeea,  how  can  we  be  ignonaiit  that  it 
WW  tin  assutanoe  ^rantod  by  Fianoe  to  the  Stoarta  which 
OMMd  the  Tim  of  those  pniieea.  Thm  aaaiBtance  waa  dandea- 
tiae,  it  ia  tme,  batit  enooongad  diie  Sto&rte  in  their  leaJataaoe 
to  pubfo  opinion ;  whence  sprang  the  popular  ezcitemant-iuad 
the  miafortnnea  of  that  family, — ^miafortanea  which  thej  would 
lunre  a^ded  if  they  had  aoug^t  fat  suppoit  in  the  nation 
itsdf.  Have  I  any  occaaian  to  add.  that  the  dangara  of  the 
iojbI  iaaaly  in  Enmoe  aaaomed  a  more  threatening  aapect 
fi^on  onr  temtaiy  waa  invaded  by  fiueeign  tisoope ;  juad  that 
Fmnce,  reTohitiQiUHry  France,  feeing  the  neoeaaity  of  ^ft>t>iiing 
hfliaelf  by  newpoweiB,  and  by.freah  energy *' 

xxv. 

At  these  wcords  the  royaliatai  fimoied  th^y  haaxd  treason  at 
length  escape  in  a  sinister  and  involnntary  exploaion  horn  the 
lips  and  heart  of  the  Oadli&e  of  the  hundred  days.  They 
hast^nied  to  pounoe  upon,  that  they  might  have  a  right  to  eze 
omte  it  By  one  imantnions  nM>yement  of  indignation  they 
intesmpted  the  phrase,  whidi  contained,  in  their  opinion,  only 
half  i^  blasphemy,  to  drire  back  the  rest  into  the  heart  ci- 
the  blaapbemer.  '*  Order !  order ! "  was  shouted  fnun  eveiy 
bench  on  the  right.  '*  This  is  justifying  and  provoking  rfigi- 
cide !  Such  blasphemy  must  be  avenged !  President,  do  your 
doty !  Expel  him !  expel  him !  Let  us  drive  the  unworthy 
wnatch  from  our  ranks ! "  If.  ;Bavez,  the  president,  waa  .at 
first  unwilling  to  call  the  orator  to  order,  on  a  phrase  the 
meaning  of  which  was  suspended  by  a  premeditated  inter- 
ruption, and  whose  criminality  was  evidently  in  the  prejudice, 
raider  than  the  eonviotien,  of  >the  anditoxy.  He  j^ded, 
however,  to  the  xeitexated  and  impassioned  aj|»eal8  of  .the 
magority  of  the  .Chamber;  he  pretended  to  believe  there  was 
more  evil  inteation  in  the  words  thtfi  he  at  fint  thought,  «nd 
be  thezdoiB  called  Manael  to  order.  JBot  this  satiafaction 
given  to  ^be  xEntation  of  &e  myaiists,  seemed  to  them  inade- 
quate to  the  ootrage,.a8  it  oartainly  was  to  their  own  anger 
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They  2X>se  in  a  mass,  quitted  their  benches,  descended  in 
groups  into  the  vacant  space  of  the  hall  at  the  foot  of  the 
tribune,  rushed  in  crowds  up  the  steps  which  led  to  the  9eat 
of  the  president,  gesticulating,  vociferating,  and  reproaching 
him  for  his  patience.     One  amongst  them,  whose  boiling  blood 
deprived  him  at  the  moment  of  every  sense  of  justice  and 
magnanimity  towards  a  colleague  who  was  alone  against  a 
multitude,  rushed  to  the  tribune,  pushed  Manuel  aside,  cut 
short  the  words  with  which  he  was  vainly  endeavouring  to 
justify  himself,  and  cried  out  for  vengeance  for  France  and 
the  army,  against  language  which  oilumniated  them  in  the 
presence  of  France  and  of  Europe  !     His  voice  was  lost  in  the 
noise ;  but  other  members  of  the  right,  following  his  example, 
seized  on  the  tribune  by  assault,  and  addressed  themselves 
sometimes  to  the  Assembly,  sometimes  to  the  president,  loudly 
demanding  that  the  pretended  apostle  of  regicide  should  be 
instantly  driven  from  the  Chamber.     It  seemed  from  their 
impatience,  and  the  emulation  of  their  outcries,  as  if  the  scaf- 
fold of  a  king  was  about  to  be  erected  again  upon  the  Place  de 
la  EevoliUian,  and  that  each  of  them  was  ready  to  defy  the 
sword  of  the  executioner,  and  to  precipitate  himself  before  the 
wheels  of  the  car  which  was  conveying  the  victim  to  his  death. 
If  a  few  hundred  of  these  royalists,  so  eager  to-day  in  catching 
at  an  equivocal  word,  and  avenging  it  by  the  immolation  of  an 
unprotected  man,  had  exhibited  on  the  Slst  January  but  one 
half  of  this  heroism,  the  blood  of  Louis  XVI.  would  not  have 
been  shed.     But  such  are  men,  the  more  implacable  in  their 
resentment  for  being  silent  and  inactive  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

XXVI. 

Manuel,  in  the  meantime,  sure  of  the  innocence  of  the 
phrase  he  intended  to  pronounce,  and  upon  whom  the  inter- 
ruption alone  had  thrown  doubt  and  criminality,  demanded 
with  voice,  attitude,  and  gesture,  to  be  allowed  to  finish  it  His 
imperturbable  countenance,  expressive  of  his  courage,  of  his 
quiet  conscience,  and  even  of  his  contempt  for  his  accusers,  in* 
creased  instead  of  allaying  the  fury  of  the  royalists.    They  took 
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his  calmness  for  insolence,  and  his  patience  for  defiance. 
Borsts  of  rage  and  explosions  of  invective  closed  his  mouth 
every  time  be  attempted  to  utter  a  word  amidst  the  tumult. 
After  fruitless  efforts  to  obtain  a  moment's  silence  tbo 
president  gave  the  usual  signal  of  his  powerless  and  dis- 
tressing position,  bj  putting  on  bis  bat,  and  suspending  the 
debate. 

On  this  the  royalists  rushed  out  of  the  ball,  to  go  and 
concert*  in  their  bureaux  the  accusation  and  tbe  expulsion  of 
the  orator.  Manuel  descended  from  tbe  tribune,  and  went 
slowly  to  bis  seat,  where  bis  colleagues  of  the  Opposition, 
Laffitte,  Dupont  de  l*£ure,  Gerard,  Foy,  and  Cbauvelin 
gathered  round  bim,  and  seemed  by  tbeir  attitude,  wbiob  ex- 
hibited at  once  indignation  and  dismay,  to  deplore  tbe  fury 
and  injustice  of  bis  enemies.  He  sat  down  in  tbe  midat  of 
them,  and  while  his  opponents  were  drawing  up  outside  tbe 
Chamber  the  accusation  that  called  for  bis  proscription,  be 
wrote  tbe  following  letter  to  tbe  president,  an  incontestible 
evidence  of  innocence  under  tbe  band  of  a  man  who  was  in- 
capable  of  fear : — 

"  M.  Pbesident, 

«  The  state  of  irritation  in  whicb  a  part  of  the  Assembly  is 
plunged,  makes  me  apprehensive  of  not  being  able  to  find  at 
this  sitting  a  moment  of  silence  to  terminate  a  sentiment  which, 
I  bope,  will  no  longer  be  disapproved  of  by  candid  bearers  tbe 
moment  my  real  meaning  is  known ;  such  as  I  wished  to  express 
it,  such  as  might  have  been  reasonably  anticipated  from  me,  and 
sucb,  finally,  as  you  could  not,  without  injustice,  have  blamed  me 
for  yourself,  if  you  had  on  this,  as  on  another  occasion,  per- 
mitted me  to  finish  my  sentence. 

"  The  minister  of  foreign  afiGairs  contended  that  tbere  was 
a  sufficient  reason  for  war  in  tbe  necessity  for  preventing  in 
Spain  catastropbes  similar  to  those  whicb  have  stained  with 
blood  the  revolutions  of  England  and  of  France.  I  replied 
that  tbe  method  he  adopted  appeared  to  me  precisely  tbe  one 
best  calculated  to  augment  rather  than  diminish  those  dangers, 
and  I  cited  in  proof  of  what  I  said  tbe  events  whicb  had  brought 
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abottt  the  dethranemfint  of  tine  Stuarts,  and  tiie  death  jof  4he 
nafaappy  Louis  XVI. 

^I  adcedif  it  ira8l6rgotten.that,  in  Eranee,  this  amioctime 
had  been. preceded  bj  the  amed  interventioii  of  the  Pruadans 
and  Aiistrigfifl.  and  I  xecalled  a  £ftct  kaown  to  erexyose,  that  it 
ifnas  ihea  waoludanary  "FvanM,' Jeeimg  ^  meeimty  ^  de- 
fending herself  by  new  powers  and  fresh  energy 

^  At  this  moment  I  was  interrupted,  but  if  I  had  not  been 
my  sentenee  ^mnM  have  tenninated  thus :  Then.rev^huAowtry 
France  feeUng  the  necessity  <f  d^femdkng  herself  by  ww  powers 
andfmh  energy,  threw  M  the  nuseses.inte  a  state  ef  camnution, 
eaeited  aU  the  pofvdxLr  passions,  and  thus  pmdueed  terrihU  ex- 
cesses  muL  «  deptoraUe  oataetrsphe  in  the  midst  of  a  suMe 
TCiutuisce, 

-'*  Nobody  was  better  piepared  dum  myeelf  for  all; the  pre- 
jodiees  and  eren  the  viidence  of  a  portion  of  the  membeiB  of 
this  Ohambeor,  iN^M>se  piinci^s  and  'whoae  efforts  I  have  eon- 
aidered  it  my  duty  to  combat  iviih  eaei^,  becaase  I  thii^  in 
my  iKart  luid  my  conaeienoe,  that  these  e^brts  and  prin- 
ciples compromise  at  once  the  interests  of  the  throne  and  of 
the  nation.  But  I  must  not  be  depriTed,  by  interruptions  and 
a  tumult  \rhich  you  yourself  have  found  inexcuaable,  of  the 
right  of  being  heard  before  I  am  judged.  I  will  not  permit 
even  unpriwsipled  party-feeling  to  attribute  to  me  the  absurd 
poifoet  of  beaely  inaoltiog,  withoat  motive  or  interest,  the  mis- 
fartimea  of  august  victims  whose  destiny  has  afflicted  every 
geneious  heart  When  my  defence  is  heard  I  shall  brave  the 
jodgiMnt  of  impasaioiwd  men,  as  I  shall  await  without  fear  the 
▼eidict  of  the  just 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  M.  President, 

*'  Your  most  humble  servant, 
February  2B,  1828.  "Manuel." 

XXVII 

This  letter,  communicated  as  he  wrote  it  to  the  moat 
fidliifol  and  intrepid  leaden  of  the  Opposition,  met  with  their 
approbation.     The  aitting  waa  resumed  with  that   aaiaoiia 
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(Rlnce  iviiieli  ^usMmUes  tiie  iwowe  of  astemUies  after 
imiMsoiMUe  itxoew.  M.  Forbm  te  £8isrt8,  an  owtor  Amu 
tiM  Swth,  who,  in  «  diicDBiit  cawe,  vecaUed  die  fire  and 
passion  of  Isnard  in  the  coBveotioii,  waa  iSke  fiat  to  aaottd  tlie 
triiNme,  and  to  «biiia&d  die  eqpukioB  of  tke  oator  wkio  had, 
iM  said,  pmncNiBoed  "  audi  iiiliteiw  ipaids,  innamifih  m  no 
regoiation  oooid  oondeim  an  aaaemUy  to  the  fonialuaait  of 
listoDing  toamaa^idKiBe  Mndana and ndiose apaeekea acaito or 
justify  regicide !" 

ManasiL  attempted  to  reply  from  the  tribaiie,  hatliie  roy- 

aiista  loii>ade  all  «0Qase  to  it  liy  their  filamoiifa  and  tiieir 

festares.    ^'2io,ao!"  they  exclaimed,  "4o>wnfinoaa the tahnne 

dw  unwocthf  ^vseteh !  Ik>irat  <«kh  the  ve^oide  T  Prnffnad  hjr 

ilawmi  niflH  laiid  wtinnflnH  bv  lihaae  Monaees.  Mf>|M^#l  who  had  flat 

miiatmi  Hie  Inhane,  gKvewsp  the  hope  of  mdiiqg  hinaelf  heard 

from  it,  and  turning  towanda  the  pxaaidant  he  held  Inrwaad  the 

letter  he  had  viitten  and  retired  to  his  plaee.    The  ai^ri^ 

tfaai^Kht  fimn  this  ^geatsre  that  he  waa  offering  his  resignation 

as  depnty^  and  exdaioMd  from  all  parts  of  the  hall  *  "ile  ia 

doing  jastaoe  on  himaeli^  he  is  xelioTing  us  faoai  his  preaenoe ! 

Boam  wkh  the  i^wkgiiA  of  the  scafblds  <^  ldn|p  !'*    It  wsa  in 

▼ftin.  Hhat  the  preaide&t  begged  the  Assembly  to  hear  the  letter 

at  least  which  tbeaccoaed  had  tEansautted  to  him;  thesumd 

o£  his  voicajpaaoiwted  the  tumult,  and  it  vas  with  liifiionlty  that 

he  oottkl  obtain  tlM  ai^oumment  till  the  following  day  lof  the 

motion  for  exchisioa.    The  .ultasrroyalists  celeboted  this  aup- 

piesaiaBi  of  the  right  «f  speaking  as  a  wtory^jKid  aetired, 

•esclaimiiog  **  Fttwst  to  B^uirboms !" 

XXVIII. 

!Die  nigbt  did  not  moderate  either  their  indignatioii  ortheir 
vengeaoce.  M.  doLaboardonnaie,  leader  of  the  extreme  right, 
idasimed  the  hBDoar  of  indtating  and  gratifyii^  his  par^,  in- 
ataad  of  (admonishing  <and  appeasing  it  Being  an  iE^aaaioned 
jam,  passion  was  hsa  only  justice.  He  made  a  motion  in  his 
owikmame  for  exjpnlsion,  and  readupig  an  act  of  acoasation  wiitten 
the  night,  in  which  he  identified  the  man  with  the 
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orator,  and  his  pnyate  opinions  with  his  public  speeches,  he 
demanded  that,  the  Chamber  should  banish  Manuel  from  its 
body,  and  deprive  him  of  the  title  of  deputy,  as  an  expiation 
and  an  example  against  similar  attempts ! 

Being  defended  by  some  moderate  members  of  the  left  and 
of  the  centre,  and  again  attacked  by  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  and 
by  M.  de  Lalot,  Manuel  with  difficulty  obtained  permission  to 
be  heard,  from  a  sense  of  common  decency  rather  than  of 
justice  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues. 

**  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  **  my  wish  in  appearing  in  this 
tribune,  and  that  which  most  nearly  concerns  me,  is  that  you 
should  be  fully  convinced  that  I  am  not  influenced  by  the  hope, 
or  even  by  the  desire,  tg  assuage  the  storm  which  has  been 
raised  against  me.  I  simply  mean  to  prove  that  the  proposed 
measure  is  an  act  of  violence  that  nothing  con  justify,  and 
which  I  have  in  no  respect  provoked. 

'*  My  adversaries  have  felt  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  re 
cognise  the  crime  of  which  they  accuse  me  in  the  inculpated 
phrases  of  the  speech  which  I  have  pronounced :  therefore,  by 
an  artifice  which  I  do  not  wish  to  qualify,  as  it  merits,  they 
have  taken  good  care  not  to  cite  those  phrases,  but  have  had  re- 
course to  other  grounds  of  accusation ;  they  have  carefully  re* 
produced  before  you  allegations  lately  destined  to  serve  a 
project  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  abandon.  They 
expected  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  to  be  able  to 
annul  the  proceedings  of  the  two  colleges  by  which  I  was 
elected.  They  loudly  boasted  of  this  beforehand ;  and  they 
went  everywhere  canvassing  for  protests  for  this  purpose.  Th^ 
were  obliged  to  give  up  this  illegal  attempt,  but  they  have  now 
become  bolder :  they  avail  themselves  of  new  imputations :  I 
have,  they  assert,  preached  regicide. 

"  What !  I  preach  regicide,  at  the  very  moment  I  am  en* 
deavouring  to  turn  you  from  doing  that  which  may  lead  to  it. 
I  preach  regicide  in  exhorting  you  to  prevent  it!  In  truth, 
gentlemen,  to  suppose  that  the  object  of  my  argument  was  to 
counsel  regicide  was  committing  a  great  absurdity  with  respeet 
to  me.  What  words  of  mine  could  lead  you  to  imagine  it  ? 
"What  interest,  moreover,  could  induce  me  to  support  this  doc 
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tnne?  But  the  yotj  words  I  have  made  use  of  do  not  evert 
leave  you  this  pitiful  resource.  I  said  that,  at  the  momeut 
when  the  invasion  of  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  was  threat- 
ening our  country,  revolutionary  France  felt  that  she  was  under 
the  necessity  of  defending  herself  hj  new  powers  and  fresh 
energies. 

*'  I  have  much  pleasure  in  declaring  to  the  Chamber,  that 
yesterday  before  I  vrrote  to  the  president  the  letter  that  you 
would  not  hear  read,  I  had  consulted  a  good  many  of  my 
colleagues,  as  well  as  the  notes  of  several  reporters,  as  to  the 
precise  text  of  my  words ;  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  editor 
of  the  Maniteur,  heard  the  word  povoers,  and  I  am  certain,  in 
fact,  that  I  made  use  of  this  word.     But  this  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, and  I  accept  either  of  the  expressions  quoted.    It  is 
e.vident  that  I  was  preparing  by  the  premises  the  conclusion  I 
was  about  to  draw.     I  said  that  it  was  necessary,  with  respect 
to  Spain,  to  avoid  employing  those  means  which,  by  striking 
a  terror  into  revolutions,  make  them  recur  in  their  defence  to 
the  most  terrible  resources,  pushing  them  so  as  to  exasperate 
all  the  passions,  to  stir  up  the  masses,  and  thus  to  lead  them 
into  a  track  wherein  the  most  enlightened  understandings 
cannot  perceive  the  point  at  which  they  can  stop.     This  is 
what  the  writings  even  of  our  adversaries  go  to  prove.     Bead 
the  memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  Riviere,  and  those  of  M.  de 
Ferriere,  and  you  will  find  that  both  of  them  attribute  the  death 
of  the  King  to  the  foreign  invasion,  and  that  they  show  the 
origin  of  the  evil  to  be  derived  from  the  very  remedy  by  which 
it  was  proposed  to  cure  it.     But  even  admitting  that  my  ex- 
pressions may  have  been  slightly  equivocal,  custom,  prudence, 
and  justice  all  require  at  least  that  prior  to  condemning  me  for 
a  phrase  but  just  commenced,  in  the  midst  of  an  extempore 
speech,  on  a  question  so  grave  in  itself,  and  complicated  by  so 
many  circumstances,  I  should  be  heard  to  the  end.     This  you 
would  not  permit ;  you  refused  to  let  me  continue ;  and  imder 
these  circumstances  have  you  a  right  to  interpret  in  your  own 
nvay  an  unfinished  sentence  ? 

"  But,  gentlemen,  you  speak  of  regicide !     Do  you  theri 
fcnget  that  1  must,  from  my  age,  be  a  greater  stranger  than 
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you,  to  the  events  of  the  Tcvoliitioii?  I  was  then  "with  ^b» 
armj,  in  those  ranks  wherein  joa  contend  that  the  nfttiooal 
honour  had  taken  refiige;  not  that  I  aecept  for  that  armj  a 
compliment  paid  to  it  at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  Freneh 
honour  preTatied  ererjwhere,  and  to  whatever  exeeseeff  the* 
revolution  may  have  been  carried  we  shall  never  forget  that, 
callod  fbr  as  it  was  by  the  wishes  of  France,  defended  by  her 
at  die  price  of  her  blood,  and  of  immense  sacrifices,  this  revo- 
lulaon  left  her,  in  exchange,  an  imperishable  glory  and  infinite' 
benefits.  We  shall  never  foi^t  that  neither  you  nor  we  new 
exist  but-  by  the  results  it  has  produced— sacred  results,  yAatk* 
all  the  efiforts  of  its  enemies  cannot  and  will  noi  be  aMe^  t» 
deprive  us  of.  I  repeat  it,"  he  enei^tically  added;  **  hat  from 
me  be  tibe  thought  of  monopolising  for  the  army  alone  Ae- 
glorious  titles  won  by  the  whole  of  this  great  and  genefetts^' 
nation ;  but  this,  however,  is  true,  that  during  the  whole  oonne' 
of  a  sanguinary  revolution,  the  army  hay  shed  ne  oth^r  htood* 
than  its  own  and  that  of  the  enemy. 

"My  whole  life  will  therefore,  ifneeesHMry,  give  an  answer 
to  your  reproaches.  But  I  have  combated  with  energy  in  tine 
tribune  the  party  inimical  to  the  revolutien*  This  is  my  great 
fault,  this  is  my  crime,  and  I  disdain  to  offer  a  defence  for  it 
If  I  had  exhibited  less  warmth,  less  courage  pm4iaps,  yvu 
would  have  allowed  more  reprehensiUe  phrases  to  pass  un* 
noticed.  I  know  this,  but  I  have  been  long  resigned  to  all  the 
consequences  of  my  language  I  have  never  had  but  one 
object,  to  do  my  duty,  and  this  ol^eet  I  have  accomplished  in 
defiance  of  all  consequences. 

•*Do  you  wish  me,  gentlemen,  to  prove  to  yon  that  party 
spirit  alone,  and  not  a  spirit  of  justice,  is  at  this  moment  perse-- 
cutingme?  In  one  of  your  preceding  sititmgs  a  memlier 
declared  from  tiiis  tribune  that  ti!t^  charter*  was  an  odieur 
guarantee,  and  you  listened  to  him  in* silence. 

•• Spare  yourselves,  my  colleagues,*^  he  added,  turning'' 

towards  the  left,  '^the  trouble  of  discussion  to  <^play  this  trvtih. 
Do  they  not  feel  it  as  well  as  you  do  yourselves?  Do  'they  net 
know  as  well  as  you,  that  my  intentiens  wers  irrepfOBehable  ? 
If  I  had  not  a  quiet  conscience,'*  he  said,  addresnng  theri^» 
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^diMld  I  oome  to  this  tribune  to  isombaC  imd  to  Imcre  joar 

BnoBun?  It  k  that  whiofa  sustsms  my  ommge.  With  msh  a 

BtsffBUt  ire  fcsr  no  one,  not  eiren  those  ufao  comCitiite  tfaem* 

selves  oar  judges.    Ah,  you  wish  to  expel  me  from  this  Assem* 

blj !  Well,  do  so !  I  know  tlutt  the  same  thing  can  happen  now 

which  occurred  thirty  years  ago.  The  passions  are  the  same.  I 

sIM  be  your  first  victim,  and  may  I  be  your  last!  And  should 

1,  the  victim  of  your  fury,  ev^r  entertaan  a  deain  finr  vougeaueet 

I  shall  beneath  to  yomr  own  passieoa the  duty  ef  afVBgingtna." 

The  extreme  left  of  the  Assembly,  Laffitte^  Oaanair  PeiMr, 

Lafayette,  ChanTelin,  Genurd,  IVeawrfay,  Dupsnt*  (de  )*Bwpe) 

and  their  friends,  akme  applauded  these  ward%  eifoally  generooa 

and  inofienssvoi   M.  Dadon,  who  uSbetei,  amongBtthe  royaliata 

the  part  of  Bei^amin  Constant  aourngsl  tin  liberate,  lending 

his  beidnesa  to  their  excesses^  and  his  iuleileet  to  their  pasaiona- 

seeonded  the  ntotion  d  M.  da  Labeordosmaie,  hr  exehMien, 

and  had  it  immediately  relefred  to  a  eonunittee  ol  the  buroanx. 

This  committee  saf&ckntly  exhtfahed  its  partiality  three  days 

after,  by  nominating  H*  de  Labonrdonnaie  himself  to  report  its 

pirooeedings,  a  post  whieh  has  chaiaelar  of  aecaser  euglit  to 

have. interdicted  him  from. 

The  debate  commeneed  on  the  dtd  March.   The  eenmedon 
produced  in  Paris,  and  thron^bont  all  France,  by  this  first  act 
of  proBcription  attempted  by  the  Chamber,  nnder  the  aospiees 
of  the  new  ministry,  had  agitated  the  young  men  sod  the 
people  generally,  and  collected  crowds  upon  ^e  quays,  upon 
the  bridge,  upon  all  the  approaches,  and  in  all  tiie  publie  gal* 
leries  of  the  Assembly.     They  wished  to  ascertain  to  what 
excess  of  temerity  the  royalist  miyority  would  carry  its  imita- 
tion of  the  parliamentary  proscriptions,  which  were  the  signal 
of  pemd  prosoriptions  in  the  eraiTentian,  and  to  what  degree  of 
initatioiL  the  pefsecntion  of  one  of  their  meet  cherished  oiatraa 
froixld  canry  the  resentment  of  the  libends;-  it  was>  tile  ciril 
ymt  of  opinicm  declared  in  the  sanetnary  of  fteedon  and  the 
larvn^  prior  tea  moFe  open  appeal  to  arme.    Yotea  were  fiiat  t» 
be-eDontBd  before  physical  force  was  had  lecoune  to.    The 
peofde  were  indignant  witiboat  being  alarmed ;  the  King'  and 
him  mimateva  v?ere  afGiioted  without  daring  to  intervene;  the 
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ultra-royalists,  blinded  bj  party  spirit,  harried  from  one  act 
of  violence  to  another,  through  that  emulation  of  zeal  Which 
afi^cts  fanatical  or  i^mbitious  people  mth  occasional  madness. 

XXIX 

M.  de  Saint  Aulaire,  father-in-law  to  M.  Decazes,  opened 
the  debate,  by  some  observations  more  irritating  than  convinc- 
ing, addressed  to  the  majority.  His  eloquence,  though  bold, 
was  not  su£Eiciently  poweiful  for  this  great  cause ;  it  contained 
epigrams  against  the  ministry,  instead  of  thunders  against  the 
excesses  of  the  assemblies.  M.'  Boyer  Collard,  by  his  philoso- 
phy, by  his  unsuspected  attachment  to  the  crown,  by  his  purity 
from  every  revolutionary  taint,  by  the  somewhat  august  charac- 
ter of  his  eloquence,  was  the  man  looked  to  by  all  as  an  arbiter 
between  the  two  parties  which  were  generally  reconciled  at  bis 
voice.  "Ejb  speech  was  not  deficient  in  reason,  but  it  wanted 
fire.  His  too  studied  arguments  fell  from  his  pages  cold  upon 
the  ear.  He  did  not  excite  others,  because  he  was  not  himself 
excited  by  the  enthusiasm  of  extempore  speaking ;  that  whirl- 
wind of  the  real  orator,  who  when  his  own  soul  is  in  a  state  of 
excitement,  inspires  with  his  own  feelings  assemblies  and  whole 
nations.  He  gave,  however,  a  powerful  testimony  to  the  inno- 
cence of  Manuel,  by  stating,  that  he  had  heard  without  favour, 
as  without  prejudice,  the  phrase  incriminated  by  his  enemies, 
and  his  firm  conviction  was,  that  Manuel  had  neither  justified 
nor  provoked  regicide. 

XXX 

M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  forgetting  that  exclusions  were  the 
prelude  to  those  proscriptions  of  which  he  himself  had  been 
the  victim,  contended  for  the  necessity  of  purging  the  national 
representation  of  a  member  unworthy  of  sharing  in  its  de- 
liberations. He  adjured  the  silent  ministers  to  march  boldly 
in  the  way  of  truth,  both  within  and  without  the  Chamber. 
He  summed  up  his  arguments  with  a  motion  for  the  exclusion 
of  Manuel  for  twelve  months.     Manuel  then  ascended  the 
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tribune,  not  to  jastify  or  defend  himself,  but  to  protest  in  the 
face  of  his  country : 

"  Gentlemen/'  he  said,  "  even  if  I  had  any  intention  of 
justifying  myself  before  you  on  the  accusation  brought  against 
me,  the  zeal  of  my  honourable  friends  would  have  anticipated 
me  in  the.  task.  The  absence  of  all  right,  the  usurpation  and 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  miyority,  together  with  the  inno- 
cence of  my  intentions,  have  all  been  perfectly  established  by 
them ;  and  though  one  of  my  defenders,  led  astray,  doubtless, 
by  old  feelings,  has  allowed  some  expressions  of  disapprobation 
to  escape  at  the  moment  I  was  braving  such  a  torrent  of  anger, 
I  can,  for  my  own  part,  disdain  this  act  of  weakness  or  of 
malice.  I  shall  not  give  my  adversaries  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  me  placed  upon  a  stool  of  repentance  from  which  they 
have  not  the  right  to  take  me  down.  Let  others  seek  to 
debase  the  national  representation,  they  have  doubtless  a  cul- 
pable interest  in  so  doing ;  but,  inspired  by  a  very  different 
sentiment,  I  shall  do  evei3rthing  that  depends  upon  me  to 
preserve  its  lustre. 

'*  I  therefore  declare  that  I  do  not  recognise  in  any  one  heie 
the  right  to  accuse,  or  condemn  me.  It  is  in  vain  that  I  look 
around  forjudges ;  I  can  only  find  accusers.  I  do  not  expect  an 
act  of  justice,  but  resign  myself  to  an  act  of  vengeance.  I 
profess  every  respect  for  the  superior  powers  of  this  country, 
but  I  respect  still  more  the  laws  which  have  established  them ; 
and  their  power  ceases  in  my  eyes  at  the  instant  when,  in  con- 
tempt of  those  laws,  they  usurp  those  rights  to  which  they  are 
not  legally  entitled. 

*'  In  such  a  state  of  things  I  know  not  if  submission  be  an 
act  of  prudence ;  but  this  I  know,  that  when  resistance  is  a 
right,  it  also  becomes  a  duty.  It  is  especially  a  duty  for  those 
who,  like  us,  ought  to  know  better  than  any  one  ebe  the  extent 
of  their  rights;  and  it  is  a  duty  for  me,  in  particular,  who 
ought  to  show  myself  worthy  of  those  citizeiLS  of  La  Vendee 
who  have  given  to  France  so  noble  an  example  of  courage  and 
independence,  by  twice  granting  me  their  suiSrages. 

*'  Having  taken  my  seat  in  this  Chamber  by  the  will  of 
those  who  had  the  right  to  send  me  here»  I  shall  only  quit 

4h 
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it  ihioiigh.  the  violence  of  those  who  <ha?fi  aot  the  xight  to 
exclude  me ;  and  shoald  this  resolution  «iiljfB(^  me  4o  ithe 
greatest  dangers,  I  shall  <xuisole  ^ini^elf  with  ihe  f^rflection 
that  the  field  of  Jibei^  has  been  oMflBionaJlyieFtiliasad  bj 
generoos  hkod ! " 

XXXi 


These  kfit  wofis  of  the  depi^^  alaeaily  psosorihed  in  the 
hearts  of  the  royalists,  were  reiseivsd  'by  the  o|»po8ition  «8  a 
fiml.adiett  to  the  txiboae  and  to  ilibertyt  Bad  by  the  members 
of  the  augority  as  an  imfovtiuuite  e£^UDim  of  eloquenoe.  The 
motiooi  £or  expulsion  was  carried  hy  a  fiight&d  mc^ity .  **  What 
«n  iaiuiiois  coup  d'wUU  I  "  exGhdoMd  La&yette.  "  Unhi^py 
men ! ''  cried  Gemend  Foy,  "  yoa  Jmve  idestroyted  the  T^nwsen 
tattve.ger^enimeKnt ! "  *'i  •^numd  fcir  the  aoonsed,**  said  Oammir 
Pernor,  "the  sight  of  challoDgingitibeinxteB  of  ihis  eneniBB!  '* 
«  The  •ch&Eter  is  destroyed/'  exckoMd  OeDend  DemBT^ay, 
with  em.  texpresaive  gessture.  ''This  Ohamber  is  filled  with 
enemies  of  the  revolution,  myrmidons  of  the  •oomiter'^reivolu- 
thm  1 "  *<  We  4dl  make  coumon  cause  lath  Manuel!  "  La- 
&yiette  again  eKclaimed  "  Yes,  yes !  aU  1 "  cnsd  sixty  members 
of  the  left,  rising  in  their  places.  These  cries,  these  protests, 
these  apostrophes,  these  commotions,  this  foxy  of  Ihe  Chamber, 
mere  communicBted  as  if  by  electricity  from  the  hall  to  the 
gaUeries,  ^ssm  the  galleries  to  the  lobbies,  from  the  lobbies  to 
^  crowds  assembled  at  the  doors  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  along  the  quays.  It  was  in  vain  that  some  squadrons  of 
cavalry  were  sent  to  restrain,  to  drive  back,  and  to  disperse 
them.  The  crowds,  immovable  from  morning  till  night,  awaited, 
like  the  vangnard  of  a  whole  people,  for  the  prooialgation  of 
the  vote  of  the  Chamber.  When  this  vote  was  made  known 
to  the  multitade,  it  replied  by  tumultuous  ones  -of  '*  Long  live 
Manuel  I  Long  live  the  Opposition ! "  and  taking  the  direction 
of  the  Eae  St.  Honore,  it  stopped  in  a  compact  mass  before 
the  xasidence  of  the  expelled  deputy,  and  avenged  him  by 
prolonged  acclamations  for  the  repudiation  of  the  Chamber. 
Of  SB  omtor  who  was  scarcely  popular,  royalist  violence  had 
nade  a  tiilrane  of  the  people,  and  a  leader  of  faction.    The 
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ni^  alooe  jirodaced,  not  quiet  in  die  minds  of  tbe  mul- 
titttb,  but  sttenee  in  tbe  public  plaoes.    The  ^espLd  awaited 
the  following  daj  with  hope,  and  the  goremaMnt  isilh  un- 
easiness.    If  'Mamel  was  decided  on  ^sobeying  the  iQegBl 
▼Ota  of  the  Asaembiy,  it-would  be  nowwaaiy  to  employ  force, 
and  iorce  might  praduee  leaiatance.     The  aeoond  Miiahaaa 
might  say  with  tiie  first :   ''  I  lemain  here  by  the  authority 
of  ihe  people !  **    The  tnoopa  were  eonfined  to  tbeir  banaoks ; 
and  in  the  approaches  to  the  Chamber  the  guards  and  uidiers 
•were  oidered  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  proscribed  dq^nty. 
But  he  eluded  their  ir^phmoe,  by  entering  whhoat  beiag  re- 
eognised,  amiid  a  group  of  his  ^iMids  who  .auRounded  him, 
aad  he  suddenly  appeared  in  his  ceatume,  seated  on  hia  benoh, 
between  Oasimir  Pexidr  and  General  DamaxQay. 

At  this  apparition  the  majarity  became  troubled.     The 
president  and  the  most  yidient  raembera  of  the  right  con- 
sulted together  on  the  resolution  tiiey  ahould  take.   Hhi  aoinis- 
ters  at  the  foot  of  the  tribune  eommunieated  by  their  emissaries 
^th  the  presictent.     The  public  galleries  were  crowded  with 
spectators,  who  were  suspended  between  curiosity  and  tenor, 
in  expectation  of  some  unknown  and  perhaps  tragical  ewat. 
At  the  usual  hour  of  opening,  M.  Bavez  anBouaeed  to  the 
Assembly,  with  a  grare  Toiee,  that  the  deputy  who  had  baen 
interdicted  from  his  functions  had  delated  .the  authority  of  the 
Ohamber,  aod  turning  towards  the  bendi  on  which  Manuel 
THIS  sitting,  he  summoned  him  to  retire.     "  I  amounoed  yes- 
terday," replied  iik^uel,  rising,  "that  I  would  yield  oi^y  to 
force,  and  I  am  come  to  keep  w^  word."    fie  then  aat  down 
again. 

The  president  su^ested  that  the  Assembly  should  OTaouate 
the.  hall,  and  retire  into  the  bureaux,  in  order*  to  execute  during 
this  suspension  of  the  sitting  the  sentenoe  it  had  pronounced, 
and  the  ministers  followed  the  president.  The  oppositbn 
rssxtained,  and  collected  round  Manuel.  A  silence,  at  once 
reapectfol  and  threatening,  prevailed  in  the  hall,  and  seemed 
to  be  brooding  over  gloomy  and  stem  resolutions.  Afteisome 
tinie  the  door  opened,  and  the  principal  usher  of  the  Chamber, 
fdHowed  by  a  cortege  of  his  colleagues,  entered  with  a  paper  in 
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his  hand.  With  a  loud  voice  he  read  an  order  from  the  presi- 
dent, directing  him  to  make  Manuel  retire,  and  in  case  of 
resistance  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  armed  force.  **  Your  order 
is  illegal,"  replied  the  deputy ;  "  I  shall  not  ohey  it." 

The  pacific  cortege  retired,  the  door  was  closed  after  it, 
and  the  silence  and  anxiety  were  redouhled.    Military  footsteps 
were  then  heard  in  the  outer  halls :  they  approached,  the 
folding  doors  were  tllro^vn  open,  and  a  platoon  of  National 
Guards  and  Veterans  entered  the  hall,  fully  armed  and  ac* 
coutred,  and  were  drawn  up  fronting  the  hench  where  the 
deputy  was  sitting,     A  cry  of  indignation  arose  from  the  ranks 
of  the  opposition  which  surrounded  Manuel.    Lafayette  made 
a  gesture  of  horror  on  seeing  that  National  Guard,  which  had 
heen  armed  by  the  people  and  by  the  revolution,  lending  its 
arms  to  violate  that  revolution  and  the  representation  of  the 
people.    The  National  Guardsmen,  somewhat  shaken  by  the 
place,  by  the  features  of  their  popular  men,  by  the  appeals  to 
their  patriotism,  and  by  the  responsibility  which,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  would  rest  upon  their  names,  looked  down  upon  the 
ground  and  continued  motionless.    The  officer  of  Veterans 
advanced  alone  towards  the  bench  where  he  was  told  the 
expelled  deputy  was  sitting;  he  intreated  him  to  spare  his 
party  the  painful  necessity  of  employing  force.     *'  We  do  not 
recognise  the  troops  of  the  line  in  this  place,"  said  General 
Foy,  addressing  him  with  authority ;   "we  only  know  the 
National  Guard;  communicate  your  orders  to  them."    The 
officer  abashed,  retired  to  consult  the  president.     He  soon 
returned  with  directions  to  execute  by  force  the  orders  he  had 
received.    He  read  this  order  again,  but  it  was  still  resisted  ; 
and  the  officer,  turning  towards  the  captain  of  the  National 
Guard,  commanded  him  to  seize  the  contumacious  deputy  on 
his  bench.    The  captain,  in  his  turn,  ordered  a  sergeant  named 
Merder,  of  the  detachment  of  the  National  Guards,  to  execute 
the  arrest;  but  the  sergeant  was  intimidated  by  the  voices, 
the  gestures,  the  rebukes,  and  the  private  signals  of  the  eighty 
members  of  the  opposition  standing  before  him, — almost  all 
generals,  orators,  great  names  ^of  the  Eepublic,  the  Empire, 
and  the  Monarchy,  popular  bankers,  and  respectable  merchants 
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adranced  towards  the  beneh  of  tb»  Itit,  ifviikbieoYeied  Mamiel; 
he  stmmtoneel  the  deputies  who  were  slanilbxg? before  him. not 
to  protect  their  ooHeagoe  an^rloiiiger /agamat  the  ardfiES.a£:the 
Clutinber,  and  against  the  efforts- of  the  NakEenal  Gnard^. 

"The  National  anard!^*  oried^  La&yette;  '<it  is^  fSaisail 
Let  it  enjoy  all  its  glory!**  The Txnces  and  attitudee>of  the 
deputies  indicated  that  they  would  not  oibey  this  snmoMns^ 
which  was  yamly  renewed  three  times  by  M.  de  Foaoanlt. 
'*  I  shall  obey  the  third  no  morethan  the  firs!;/'  said  Maamel 
showing  himself.  "Ton  must  use  force;"  "Well,  tdieftr' 
said  the  colonel,  half  turning  towards  his  gendarmes^  md 
pointing  towards  the  exchided  deputy,  "soze  that  man  thereJ" 
and  ascending  with  his  soldiers  the  steps  which  sepaiated  him 
from  Manuel,  he  approached  him  and  requested  him  to  deseciifl. 
Mismuel,  who  was  desirous  that  some  pbyracal  outrage  shonld 
signalise  in  his' person  the  brutality  of  power,  and  indicate  him 
as  the  victim  of  yiolenoe,  and  the  idol  of  the  people,  remained 
motionless;  M.  de  Foucaolt,  therefore,  seized  him  by  the 
arm,  and  two  gendarmes  by  the  collar  of  his  ooat,  with  the 
intention  of  dragging  him  down.  The  deputies  who  surrounded 
him  raised  their  hands  to  Heaven, — ^uttered  cries  of  indigpir 
tion,— endeavoured  to  cover  him  with  their  bodies^  and.  to 
contend  for  him  with  the  soldiers ;  but  he  yielded  at  length 
and  quitted  the  hall,  followed  by  a  cortege  of  the  whole 
opposition,  who  declared  themselves  conjointly  responsible  for 
his  inviolability,  and  victims  of  the  assault  committed  upon 
one  of  their  members. 

While  Manuel,  accompanied  by  Dupomt  (de  TEare)  got 
into  a  carriage  and  returned  to  his  residenee,  his  colleagnes 
having  assembled  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  Paris  deputies,  at 
that  time  celebrated,  though  since  unknown,  named  Gevaudi3a» 
drew  up  and  signed  the  following  protest : — 

"We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties of  the  departments,  declare  that  we  could  not  behold 
without  profound  grief,  and  a  feeling  of  indignation  ^^oh  it  is 
our  duly  to  manifest  before  all  France,  the  illegal  act  hostile 
to  the  charter,  to  the  royal  prerogative,  and  to  all  the  principle* 
of  representative  government,  which  has  outraged  the  integritTr 
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of  the  iiAti<fiiftl  represAiitatiim,  amd  nokted  ia  the  peraon  of  a 
deputy  the  gimmnteefl  seemed  to  all,  aa  veil  as  the  lif^ts  of 
the  eleetora  and  of  all  Ffenoh  oitizeiui. 

"We  declare  in  the  hee  of  the  coimtxy  that  the  ChambeV 
of  Beptttiea  has,  by  its  aeta*  exceeded  ^  legal  sphere  and 
lindt.  of  its  anthorilj. 

«« We  deckro  that  the  doctrine  professed  by  the  committoa 
which  has  proposed  the  expulsion  of  one  of  our  colleagues*  and 
in  oonfonnity  vith  which  Uiis  meaeure  haa  been  adopted,  ia  an 
idea  subversiye  of  all  jnatice  and  all  sockd  osdar;  that  the 
pimci^es  emitted  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  on  the  unli- 
mited and  retroactiYe  asidioTity  of  the  Chamber,  are  nothing 
but  subvers&ye  principles  which,  at  another  period,  have  pro* 
docedi  the  most  odious  crimes ;  that  the  monstrous  confiisioa 
ia  the  functions  of  legidaters,  aocoaers,  reporters,  jurors,  and 
judlges,  is  a  criminal  attempt,  unexampled  exeept  in  the  very 
proceeding  the  memory  of  which  has  served  as  a  pretext  lor 
aonulfing  the  powers  of  M.  Manual ;  that  those  protecting 
fosBS  with  •which  the  law  shields  accused  persons  of  the 
graatesi  obscurity,  and  even  the  call  of  the  house,  which  on 
impaetant  oecaaions  can  alone  guarantee  the  independence  of 
tha' votes,  haare  all  been  ngected  with  passionate  and  turbulent 
obstinacy^ 

*^  Cotisidering  the  resolution  come  to  yesterday,  the  3rd 
March,  against  our  colleague,  as  the  first  step  of  a  faction  to 
place  its^  by  violence  above  all  forms,  and  to  break  through 
all  the  restraints  which  our  fundamental  compact  bad  imposed 

UpOKL'it 

^  CSonvinced  that  this  first  step  is  only  the  prelude  to  that 
system  which  is  leading  Franoe.into  an  nigust  foreign  war,  in 
order  to  consummate  the  counter-revolution  at  homa,  and  to  lay 
op$n  ovT  territory  to  a  foreign  oec^tfmtion^ 

^'Not  wishing  to  become  aecomiplicea  in  the  misfortunes 
which  this  faction:  cannot  fail  to  attract  upon  our  country, 

'^We  protest  against  aU  the  illegal  and  uacaostitutiQnal 
meaBuzas  taken  during  some  days  past,  for  the  expulsion  of 
M.  iManuel,  deputy  of  La  Vendee,  and  against  the  violenoa 
wi^  whieh  he  was  dragged  from  amidst  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies." 
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They  absent  themselves  from  the  Chamber. 

Here  follow  the  signatures  of  sixty-two  deputies  :  General 
Foy,  MM.  Mechin",  Labbey  de  Pompierre,  Lecarlier,  Destutt 
de  Tracy,  Lefebvre  Gineau,  De  la  Tour-du-Pin,  Pavee  de  Van- 
dceuvre,  Vernier,  Adam,  De  la  Pommeraie,  Pougeard  du  Lim- 
bert,  General  Sebastiani,  De  Chauvelin,  Caumartin,  Hemoux, 
Auguste  de  Saint  Aignan,  Dupont  (de  I'Eure),  De  Keratry,  De 
Bondy,  Savoye  RoUin,  Tasseyre,  Jobez,  Louis  de  Saint  Aignan, 
Alexandre  P6rier,  Gautret,  Pilastre,  Etienne,  Raulin,  Saulnier, 
Villemain,  Tronchon,  Bastarr^che,  De  Saglio,  Voyer  d*Argenson, 
Koechlin,  Bignon,  Georges  de  Lafayette,  General  de  la  Poype, 
General  ^de  Thiard,  General  Maynaud  de  Lavaux,  Nourrisson, 
General  Gerard,  Cassimir  Perier,  Gevaudan,  Gabriel  Delessert, 
Gaspard  God,  Laffitte,  Alexandre  de  Laborde,  Stanislas  de 
Girardin,  Charles  de  Lameth,  Cabanon,  Leseigneur,  De  la 
Roche,  De  I'Aistre,  Bouchard  Descamaux,  De  Jouvencel, 
General  de  Lafayette,  Gilbert  des  Voysins,  Clerc  de  Lassale, 
General  Demar9ay. 

This  protest,  which  was  presented  on  the  following  day  to 
the  president  of  the  Assembly,  to  be  read  to  the  Chamber,  was 
not  even  honoured  with  a  reading  there ;  and  the  deputies  who 
had  signed  it  quitted  the  Chamber,  not  to  enter  it  again 
during  the  whole  session,  thus  proscribing  themselves,  in  order 
to  annul  by  their  absence  the  legality  of  its  deliberations,  and 
to  avenge  themselves  on  its  violence,  by  rendering  the  laws 
themselves  illegal 

The  people,  excited  for  a  moment  by  the  drama  which  was 
enacted  in  the  Chamber,  returned  at  length,  not  to  indifference, 
but  to  quietness.  They  were  satisfied  with  decreeing  civic 
crowns  to  Sergeant  Mercier,  who  fell  back  into  the  obscurity 
from  which  the  accidental  occurrence  of  this  day  had  for  a 
moment  drawn  him. 

The  law  of  subsidies  proposed  by  the  ministry  for  the 
Spanish  war,  was  passed  without  opposition.  The  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  divided  into  five  corps  d'arm^,  under 
the  orders  of  Marshal  Oudinot,  of  General  MoHtor,  of  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  of  Marshal  Moncey,  and  of  General  BordesouUe, 
assembled  under  the  command  in  chief  of  the  Duke  d*Angou 
lime     General  Guilleminot,  one  of  those  rare  officers  of  the 
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liepublic  aiid  of  the  Empire,  who  joined  intelligence  and 
political  aptitude  to  his  military  merit,  was  appointed  nifl^r- 
general.  This  title,  which  made  him  the  central  point  of  the 
urmy,  inspired  confidence  in  the  generalissimo,  a  modest, 
studious,  and  prudent  prince,  whose  bravery  and  virtues  were 
known ;  but  who  could  only  imbibe  his  military  inspirations 
in  extended  warfare  from  the  pupils  and  the  companions  of 
Napoleon.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  whose  principal  object  in 
this  campaign  was  to  blend  together,  under  the  fire  of  a 
national  and  dynastic  war,  the  old  and  new  officera  of  the 
•country,  and  to  give  a  personal  weapon  to  the  Bourbons,  met 
^th  llie  same  idea  in  the  Duke  d*Angouldme.  Party  spirit 
ihad  nothing  to  do  with  the  choice  of  the  generals  charged 
under  this  prince  with  the  different  commands.  Services  and 
&me  were  the  only  recommendations ;  and  the  military  spirit 
•of  all  was  relied  on  to  stifle  tho  spirit  of  &ction 
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"PngujadAoBB  for  the  E^nish  war— Concentration  of  the  army  on  the  frontier 
— ^Proceedings  of  the  Opposition ;  it  endeavours  to  send  an  accredited 
agent  to  the  Spanish  i^volutionists,  but  fails — ^Transmission  of  assis- 
tance 6t  ererj  sort  to  Spain — False  alarm  of  the  French  mialiiirjp  ; 
Baspensi<moftheMajor>>Oenflnd  GniUenunoi;  Bemonstraices  of  tbo 
Dnke  d'AngooIteaa — The  passage  of  the  Bidassoa  is  decided  on ;  im- 
Srofidenoe  of  the  ministrj  with  respect  to  army  supplies — M.  Ouyrard 
arrives  at  head-quarters  to  assist  the  Commander-in-Chief ;  his  finan- 
cial character  in  the  expedition — ^Passage  of  the  Bidassoa ;  the  reftigee 
corps  of  Cfdonel  Tabrier  attempts  to  sedvoe  the  anny,  bat  isd»penad 
by  artillery— Attiindb  of  Baglaad ;  IL  de-  ChatMnlniand  in  Loodoit ; 
his  fluctuation,  his  correspondence  with  M.  de  Marcellus — Political 
views  of  Mr:  Canning — Success  of  the  army  of  intervention  ;  its  en- 
trance .into  Madrid ;  the  Constitutionalists  retire  with  Ferdinand  to 
the  Isle  of  Leon — The  Duke  d'Angouldme  arrives  before  Cadiz; 
pacific  proclamation  of  Andujar  ;  operations  of  the  siege ;  capitula- 
tion of  the  city — ^Ferdinand  is  delivered ;  his  duplicity ;  he  annuls  the 
prochunation  of  Andujar,  and  commences  a  sangumary  reaction- 
Letters  of  the  Duke  d'AngoulSme  to  M.  de  ViU^le — Continuation  of 
royal  vengeance  in  Spain — Last  efforts  of  Biego ;  dramatic  incidents 
of  his  fiight ;  his  arrest — Mock  trial  and  stoical  death  of  Bi6go— 
Triumphal  return  of  the  Duke  d'Angoullme  to  France,  and  his 
arrival  in  Paris. 


I. 

On  the  15tih  March  the  Duke  d*Angouleme  departed  for  the 
Pyrenees.  While  he  was  visiting  his  several  corps  to  concen- 
trate them  under  his  hand  on  the  extreme  frontier,  according 
as  they  arrived  from  their  respective  garrisons,  a  sudden  and 
mysterious  panic  seized  on  the  council  of  ministers  at  Paris, 
and  instilled  into  the  public  mind,  as  well  as  into  the  first 
moTements  of  the  army,  alarm,  indecision,  and  distrust,  which 
might  have  overturned  all  the  plans  of  the  government. 

The  Carbonari  of  Paris,  under  the  direction. of  Lafayette 
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8Dd  Manael,  felt»  siiiM  the  obortiYe  ooDspincieft  of  B^fort» 
Socmnii;  and  Paris^.that  their  oante  mnst  ba  decided  in  Spain 
alone»  and  thai  afrkndly  and.  concerted  agieement  between 
the  revolution  at  Faria  and  the  revohitiim  at  Madhd,  waa  the 
.onlj  conspraej  nhich  could  enable  one  of  theae  reTolutiona  to 
triiimph  hy  meana  of  the.  otiier.    They  had,  in  oonaeqnanee, 
deiibented  on  aeeiediting  and  nrnintaiiniiig  with  the  leaden  of 
the  Cortea  an  agent,  aeciet,  aaf^,  and  of  high  character ;  who, 
by  his  moral  authority  might  inspire,  and  isi^ieas  uqpon  the 
Spanish  goTemment  oomnsels  the  best  calculated  to  piodaoe  the 
triumph  of  the  European  libenda,  and  to  diaooneert  those  of 
the  royalists  of  France.    Their  cfaoioe,  says  M.  de  Vanlahelle, 
the  man  most  competent  to  unraTcl  theae  mystenaa,  fell  upon 
Benjamin  Constant:    This  politician,  who  waa  escloded  jast 
then  fiTMn  the  Chaonber  by  the  ecquration  of  hia  tenn  of  Sec- 
tion, waa  admirably  adapted  for  this  hidden  diploma^,  which 
was  to  disturb  all  Euxope,  and  to  colleet  the  elements  of  civil 
tempests  against  the  Boarbons.      Bom  in  Switzerland,  but 
claiming  Fiance  as  his  country  by  descent ;  inTcated  by  party- 
spirit  with  a  reputation  beyond  his  tal^ita,  but  atill  endowed 
with  a  keen  and  brilliant  intellect,  which  insinuated  itaeU^ 
sometimes  by  sarcasm,  sometimes  by  adulation,  amangpst  partiea 
themoat  opposite  to  eadi  other ;  dark  and  dogmatical  in  thaosy, 
but' clear  and  flexible  in  matters  of  fact,  an  axiaincai  in  birth 
and  manners^  with  the  nobility,  popular  with  the  demecrais, 
actire,  secret;  acquainted  with  all  languages,  and  knowing  all 
the  important  men  of  Europe,  Beojamin  Constantiwaa  an  am- 
bassador just  made  for  a  European  conspinbef  to  a  reroikiiaDn 
at  Madrid,  auxiliary  to  all  conspiracies.     But  hia  prodigality 
and  embarrassed  circumstances  were  soeh  that  it  was  neceaaaiy 
to  oSer  him,  aa  an  inducement  to  expatriate  fainself  perhaps  for 
eTer,  an  indemnity  for  his  income  as  a  litenury  man,  and  for 
his  habitation  in  France.    Although  the  liberaia- allied  at  Paris 
against  the  Bestoration  possessed,  as  great  proprietors,  great 
manufacturers,  or  as  bankers,  immense  and  disposable  riches, 
they  purchased  even  their  popularity  with  economy,  and  dispensed 
for  their  cause  their  speeches  more  freely  than  their  fortunes. 
In  an  industrial  age  money  is  the  foundation  of  human  affiurs. 
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The  great  religious  or  political  deliriums  are  the  heroism  of 
poor  times  and  poor  countries.  People  sacrifice  but  little  to 
ideas  in  those  times  and  countries  where,  in  order  to  conquer 
truth,  powerful  interests  must  be  immolated.  This  is  the 
secret  of  the  miscarriage  of  numerous  principles  in  these  latter  . 
agitations  of  Europe.  Poor  and  agricultural  nations  devote 
themselves,  while  industrial  and  wealthy  nations  get  tired  and 
withdraw  from  the  contest.  The  revolutions  of  the  human 
mind  have  their  seasons. 

With  all  the  clubbing  together  of  the  bankers  and  opulent 
Carbonari  of  Paris,  thej  could  not  raise  a  sufficient  sum  to 
secure  the  requisite  indemnity  for  Benjamin  Constant.  They 
then  addressed  themselves  to  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  who  war 
always  the  confidant,  but  never  an  accomplice,  of  the  mental 
reservations  of  the  enemies  of  his  family  ;  butthis  prince  declined 
taking  into  his  pay  a  diplomacy  against  the  King  and  his 
country.  The  plan  consequently  miscarried,  and  the  projectors 
of  it  limited  themselves  to  encouraging,  by  every  possible 
means,  the  emigration  to  Spain  of  a  certain  number  of  conspi- 
rators acquitted  in  the  trials  of  1 820  and  18S3,  of  some  officers 
dismissed  from  their  regiments  on  suspicion  of  plotting,  and  of 
some  young  men,  adventurers  of  Carbonarism,  who  had  nothing 
to  lose  in  their  own  country,  but  everything  to  hope  for  in  des- 
perate enterprises,  and  indicating  to  them  places  for  assembling 
and  anning  on  the  Spanish  frontier.  They  were  to  form  a 
French  army  of  insurrection  there,  under  tho  tri-coloured  flag, 
and  they  were  to  txy  and  seduce  the  French  army  to  revolt  and 
defection.  Colonel  Fabvier,  though  a  stranger  to  the  secret 
societies,  was  designated  to  go  and  take  the  command- in-chief 
of  thb  revolutionary  army -at  a  time  fixed  upon  This  officer 
inflamed  with  patriotism  and  a  love  of  glory,  the  two  meteors 
of  his  fervid  imagination,  found  even  in  the  temerity  of  the  en- 
tarprise  a  recompense  for  its  perils.  He  made  war  like 
Hannibal  against  the  Bourbons 
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II 

Bodies  of  these  refugees  were  already  in  actiyeoperation  in  the 
environs  of  Bilbao,  and  in  the  villages  bordering  on  the  Bidasaoa, 
a  small  river  whith  separates  the  two  territories,  to  the  number 
of  some  hundreds,  in  a  sort  of  Carbonari  Coblentz.  Others 
were  hastening  by  every  route  to  join  them.  Some  of  these 
refugees  had  taken  the  road  to  Toulouse,  carrying  with  them 
in  their  baggage  the  arms,  the  insignia,  and  the  cockades  in- 
tended for  the  seduction  of  the  royal  soldiers  by  the  sight  of 
their  old  colours.  One  of  them,  apprehensive  of  the  vigilance 
of  the  police  at  the  gates  of  the  cities  he  passed  through,  and 
fearing  that  these  material  evidences  of  the  conspiracy  might 
be  brought  in  evidence  against  him  if  they  were  discovered,, 
had  inscribed  on  the  box  which  contained  them  the  name  and 
address  of  Colonel  de  Lostende,  aide-de-camp  to  General  Guil- 
leminot,  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  Duke  d'Angouldme.  This  box 
being  seized  at  the  gates  of  Toulouse,  at  a  moment  when  the 
vague  rumour  of  a  military  conspiracy  had  cast  a  shadow  over 
the  minds  of  all,  it  induced  a  belief  in  the  complicity  of  M. 
de  Lostende,  and  perhaps  of  General  Guilleminot  himself. 
The  police  of  the  army  privately  communicated  these  sinister 
indications  to  the  Paris  police.  The  government,  in  a  state 
of  alarm,  fancied  itself  walking  upon  mines.  Marshal  Victor, 
minister  of  war,  ordered  the  arrest  of  Colonel  do  Lostende,  the 
immediate  suspension  of  Guilleminot,  and  hastened  himself  to 
the  army,  giving  over  his  department  to  General  Digeon,  and 
investing  himself  in  the  urgency  of  the  moment,  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  monarchy,  with  the  title  of  major-general,  without 
consultmg  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me. 

Ill 

This  prince,  more  clear-sighted  and  more  confident  in  the 
loyalty  of  his  companions  in  arms  than  the  minister  of  war, 
the  police,  or  the  government,  protested  against  the  arrest  of 
a  brave  officer  under  his  own  eyes,  and  against  the  removal  of 
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General  Guilleminot  from  bis  stafif.  He  wrote  to  the  King,  his 
uncle,  that  all  these  chimeras  would  Tanish  at  the  first  shot 
that  was  fired  in  action ;  he  wrote  to  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me, 
tliat  the  atop. taken  by  Maahal  Victor,  Mb  presence  witb  the 
army,  end  .the  sopEemac^  which  this  miHtazy  minister  azxqgited 
to  bimadf  in  the  Didce!s  staff,  compromised  his  gloiy  and 
obliteratedibis.8ttthoEity.  fie  wrote  to  the  comunl.  of  ministers, 
that  the  post  of  generalissimo  of  an  army  of  obserfBtion,.mo- 
tbnless  and  yainly  tbxeatsning,  did  not  suit  the  heir  to  the 
tfaxene  and  the  cousin  of  Feidinand^  and  that  be  -idiould  resign 
bis  functions  if  the  army  did  not  immediately  take  the  field. 
These  letters,  the  energetic  impatience  of  M,  de  Obateau- 
briand,  and  the  influence  of  the  Duchess  d*Angoul^me  over 
the  mind  of  the  King,  constrained  rather  than  convinoed  the 
prime  minister.  The  prince  at  length  receiyed  the  auihorily 
to  enter  Spain  from  the  5th  to  the  IQth  of  April 

IV 

But  as  it  always  happens  in  things  done  against  the  will, 
when  we  allow  ourselyes  to  be  carried  away  by  the  eyent 
instead  of  taking  the  lead  of  it,  there  was  nothing  ready  to 
enable  the  troops  to  take  the  field,  in  a  country  where  they  ought 
to  present  ihemselyes  as  auxiliaries,  and  not  as  menues,  to 
spare  the  people,  to  respect  their  property,  and  not  eyen  to 
tread  upon  the  soil  except  with  prudence,  lest  it  should  rise 
under  tiieir  footsteps  as  in  the  war  of  1810.  The  Erench 
name  bad  been  odious  in  Spain  since  the  inyasion  of  an  army 
of  Napoleon  which  the  earth  had  deyoured.  It  was  necessary 
to  make  this  name  popular  again  in  the  Peninsula,  by  prcning, 
through  discipline  and  generosity,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
proyinces,  the  difference  between  inyading  Frenchmen,  coming 
to  Oppress  and  rayage  an  independent  nation,  in  the  name  of 
an  insatiable  ambition,  and  French  liberators,  coming  to  the 
aid  of  a  captiye  dynasty,  and  to  pacify,  in  the  name  of  a  politi- 
cal and  fiiendly  principle,  a  country  whose  inhabitants  were 
slanghtering  each  other.  This  constituted  the  success  or  the 
nun  of  ^e  enterprise;  but  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me  and  bis 
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generals  found  theaiMhres,  through  the  UBptovicUnce  aad 
petaal  tempofrising  of  the  miaktiy,  uttariy  mahle  to  psonie 
for  the  wants  of  the  army.    Eveiy  thing  iwb  witiiig,  pie- 
yisions,  magazmes,  cartage,  and  fonge,  for  «n  amy  of  mte 
hnndred  thonsand  eombataatB,  with  a  nmnemiB  hody^^  ctvaliy. 
They  were  on  the  point  of  heing  oompelled  to  eomitmniMid 
the  army  to  wait  for  supplies  from  the  interior  «rf  Fnooe,  or 
else  on  entering  Spain  to  treat  it  as  a  oonquered  oemitiy.  One 
hundred  millions  in  specie  had  eertainly  been  plaeed  let  the 
disposition  of  the  generalissimo,  in  the  militaofy  eheati  of  the 
army,  to  pay  for  eyerything  they  shotdd  require  on  the  ronte 
from  Bayonne  to  Madrid,  but  no  preyioas  arrangement  in  the 
country  th^y  were  about  to  traverse,  no  means  of  transport,  no 
bargain  with  the  Spanish  contractors,  had  been  entered  into, 
or  provided  for  beforehand.    The  troops  were  to  march  on  tiie 
5th  April,  and  on  the  Brd,  the  most  painful  anxiety  prevailed 
in  the  army  for  want  of  provisions  for  men  or  horses  even 
for  another  day.    The  prmces  and  generals  cursed  the  inca- 
pacity, or  intentional  inertness  of  those  who,  while  they  per- 
mitted the  commencement  of  hostilities,  had  rendered  them 
imposdble  at  the  very  first  step. 


These  embarrassments  were  the  subjects  of  correspondence 
between  the  army  and  Paris,  of  conversation  in  the  capital,  of 
grief  to  the  royalist  partisans  of  the  war,  and  of  trinmph  to  the 
liberals,  rejoicing  at  obstacles  which  seemed  to  realise  their 
predictions  even  before  the  war.  One  man,  however,  had  the 
happy  boldness  to  build  his  own  fortmie  and  importance  upon 
these  difficulties,  and  to  present  himself  at  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Duke  d'AngoulSme  to  cut  the  knot  which  nobody  would 
venture  to  untie. 

This  waslM.  Ouvrard,  whose  name,  veiy  much  depreciated 
through  ignorance  or  envy,  like  the  names  of  those  who  are 
superior  to,  or  who  anticipate  the  age  in  which  they  live, 
deserves  to  be  raised  to  its  just  elevation  by  the  impartiali^ 
of  history     M.  Ouvrard  was  an  adventurer  in  business,  but  in 
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finance  a  man  of  genius.     Genius  consists  only  in  two  or 
three  ideas,  just,  new,  and  simple,  upon  some  subject  either 
of  theory  or  practice,  caught  a  glimpse  of  before  the  rest  of 
the  world,  by  some  man  whose  mental  sight  is  of  greater 
range  and  accuracy  than  the  confused  idsion  of  his  contem- 
poraries.    In  mechanism,  in  science,  in  politics,  in  war,  in 
administration,  or  in  finance,  inventors  are  nothing  more  than 
observers  of  more  exquisite  and  more  penetrating  faculties. 
As  Archimedes  invented  the  lever ;  Newton,  gravitation  ;  Mira> 
beau,  public  opinion;   Frederick  the   Great  and  Napoleonv 
modem  war ;  and  as  Law  invented  credit,  M.  Ouvrard  invented 
confidence   and    speculation,    immeasurable    and    mysterious- 
powers  lying  hid  at  the  bottom  of  commerce,  with  the  faculty  of 
multiplying  one  hundred  fold  in  a  moment,  for  individuals,, 
for  companies,  and  for  states,  the  powers  and  prodigies  of 
private  and  public  wealth.     His  mind,  clear  and  penetrating^- 
was  seconded  by  a  confident  and  persuasive  elocution,  by  a 
boldness  of  enterprise  which  never  hesitated,  by  a  personal 
activity  which  transported  him  as  rapidly  as  his  own  idea& 
from  one  extremity  of  Europe  to  the  other,  and  by  a  happy 
combination  of  permanent  youth,  grace,  and  Grecian  elegance, 
which  impressed  upon  his  features  the  facility  and  seduction  of 
his  intellect.     His  ideas  equally  just  and  new  in  commercial 
afilEurs,  applied  by  him  to  improve  his  fortune,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  life,  and  amidst  the  chaos  of  distresses,  of 
resources,  of  furnishing  armies,  of  speculations  with  the  em- 
barrassed treasury  of  the  Directory  and  the  Consulate,  had 
acquired  for  him  an  amount  of  wealth  which  at  times  surpassed 
even  that  of  the  state.     This  he  had  squandered  as  enthusi- 
astically as  he  had  acquired  it     The  luxury  of  Lucullus,  of 
Jacques  Coeur,  of  the  Medici,  or  of  Fouquet,  never  surpassed 
his;   women  the  most  renowned  for  their  wit  and  beauty, 
during  that  renaUsanee  of  our  luxuiy  and  our  vices,  were  the 
idols  at  whose  shrines  he  had  poured  out  his  treasures.     During 
his  connection  with  Madame  Tallien,  the  most  beautifiil  «f 
them  all,  he  had  several  children  by  her,  who  might  have  beei^ 
rrovided  for  by  the  expenditure  alone  of  one  of  his  f&tes>. 
irted,  envied,  and  persecuted  by  turns  by  the  different 
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gOTernments  he  had  seyeral  times  lost  and  again  made  ineal- 
calable  fortunes.    When  Napoleon  aspired,  at  the  oommenoe* 
ment  of  the  Empire,  to  the  uniyersal  monarchy  of  the  continent 
by  force  of  arms,  M  OuTiard  effected,  firom  power  to  power,  a 
treaty  at  Madrid  with  the  King  of  Spain,  which  obtained  for 
him  a  monopoly  of  the  mines  and  maritime  commerce  of  the 
American  colonies,  and  an  annual  profit  of  two  hundred 
millions.    He  was  enabled  by  this  treaty,  and  this  annual 
profit,  to  furnish  loans  and  advances  to  the  French  treasury, 
for  which  he  had  engaged  his  credit.    This  treaty,  too  gigantic 
for  a  private  individual,  being  known  to  Napoleon,  was  violently 
obstructed,  and  ultimately  broken  by  a  stroke  of  despotism 
When  deprived  of  the  resources  which  the  treaty  with  Spain 
was  to  have  furnished  him  with,  and  called  upon  to  make 
impossible  payments  to  the  French  treasury,  M.  Ouvrard  being 
mined  and  imprisoned  by  the  £mperor,  had  exhibited,  in  his 
resistance  to  the  advances  of  power,  a  character,  an  obstinacy 
in  captivity,  and  a  carelessness  in  martyrdom,  worthy  of  a  more 
noble  cause.    The  fall  of  Napoleon  having  restored  him  to 
liberty  he  began  again  to  make  his  fortune  under  assumed 
names.    His  counsels  were  the  secret  source  whence  the 
finance  ministers  had  drawn  those  ideas  of  credit  which  had 
freed  our  territory  and  restored  our  finances.    Their  genius 
was  nothing  more  than  his  inspiration.    When  there  was  a 
dearth  of  ideas  they  went  to  him ;  he  rectified  those  which 
-were  fSedse,  and  lavished  true   ones  upon  them,  spreading 
financial  and  commercial  verity  throughout  all  Europe.     He 
alone  would  have  directed  and  enriched,  one  by  another,  all 
the  public  treasuries  of  the  continent,  if  his  name,  which  his 
speculations  had  too  much  discredited,,  had  had  the  same  value 
in  public  opinion  as  his  ideas.     Such  was  the  man  that  foresaw 
at  a  distance  the  inexperience  and  the  embarrassment  of  a 
great  expedition  badly  prepared.     Elnowing  Spain  well,  ac- 
quainted with  the  machinery  of  a  general  commissariat  from 
his  youth,  and  perceiving  at  once  a  great  service  to  render,  and 
a  great  fortune  to  make,  Ouvrard  suddenly  appeared  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me.    The  emergency  was 
pressing,  and  allowed  no  time  for  deliberation,  nor  opportunity 
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forTiiiiiififiugBaBea;  In  Aifew  houxs  Mv.Qcurard  bajdmasteTOl 
the;  oeaBy  comriiKed.  the.  genceak-  aaadx  oommifisades  ofi  tibieBr 
helplessneaa,.  M^jtaMd«^tlie  zzttDuitencxf  ^mrhiniself  at  hisicnm 
reapoaslbility,  sedueocL  th^  stefi^  ^^aniBdLl  oirar .  the/  piiaoe^  and 
condiubd  a  treaty'  bf  i^diick.  he.' took,  upeirhiiiiiselfr  to  fiodf  all 
the  sapp^eej-and  all  mfumw  o£i  tnoii^port^u&rtheieKpBditioBiiB 
Spaing  on.  advaataigpoQS  ooidtitions^  i]0?;dDiifafc^.f<)B.  Mmseiif^bat 
still  iBoieadTHitagaoiK  fof 'liieiexpsdiiif^  and  which  Iuk  akoM 
oooldihavecdaored  aiid  aaxwpiiafaed...  Mnrmorri  pi!Proiled:ffflga 
loiigv;timemEra!DC0>'againsiithift  job,  fattweenia^maa  sa^ected 
of:  oomiplioD,  anii  an.  an^.  that*  wsft  aecaaed;  q£l  ji^ding  te 
ooffrojitijQii.  Biitctlie.YirtaejQf.  theBokeid'Ax^uUme^  the 
hoiwmr.  (^'hisi>pfinoq«lioffie6fBv  aosb  tha:  pa>Uty^  of  "MtamM 
l^etor  repaUed  tfaaflaLsni^BciocHb 

The  miniatefB,  .yielding  to  'i]aDes€di3r/.aJMk  ta  the.  ageendaney 
o£'*  the.  Daidiess  diAnf^ondknet  alt  Pans, ,  latifiedi  the  coxEfatatt^ 
iewdaad>the:nfliniiiatrenj of: Maishal  VdctartatheLiiiDCtioiabiof 
xm^fgeiDendf.  reatoiBd  G!iiilkinaii>ti-tD>tbe  firiendaWp^  o£i  the 
00i]BDMnd6cd]toehief}.and  reoaikd.the^miiiist^  of  war:  to  Bmai 
The  aonj '  reoelTed .  osdeBK  te.*  advances  to.t  the'  Bidaasoa^ .  tfaa 
BubieoQ  of  thei  Bestorakien^  wheievthe  twe'pninaplesswwe 
gQing.to  .meet.£Bbcasta^£aae. 

VI 

Colonel  Eahvier^  chief  of  the.  skelfitom  aimj  of>insazEeft> 
tien,  which. thd-CofibofMn.of  Bane,  had  reondted.  to  eKdiet>a 
militarjrresroUonitho  banks-  of  thisf  merf  had  ahreadjr  croaaad 
it  to-  assume  the  oottmafidi  oi^  this,  handfoltof  lefngees^and 
coBspiiators^  Insteadt  of.  ai  cofpn  d'anrnk  ii4u(di .  Gobnel : Fah»» 
vier expected < to  find  al.Iran,.on  the:  faith,  of >  the-  oommitteea 
and  FimtM.  of  Barie^  he  onlj  found  there,  two  hnndEed  political 
cwiTieis,  fiigitiye  adrontarersv  or.  deserterB,  half  Freodr  and 
ittlf  Biedmontese  and  NeapoMtansv  whouwere  driiren  to  j  these 
desperate  enterprises  bj  exile,  indigence,  enthnaiasm  forlibeity^ 
the  luinof  their  cause  in  their  own  coantij,  adL  an  eagemesa 
toretum  to  it,  eren  by  an  act.  more: like  tampering  withJlie 
loggdty  of. others  than  an  honourable,  expedition j    They. 
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OMDDinflBided  by  an. old  ch^  cU  oatttUUmi  jaaamd.  Canm;  they 
fatAiini  their  nmki^sMnA.yomig  oGmxB  or*  nWfi&cefs,  oom- 
pomised  in  abordTe-  oonftpinotafl^  ^«oitli(f  of .  ooMidtntioQr  in 
spite  of  the  odinxBTof !  thair  poskion^iuciaeilja^au^thM  coon- 
trjr^on  a  foreign  soil,  excited  by  pateimb  which  hMdwiatod 
ihek  patno<(bm.  ready  todi6  for  their- oiiae»Jbnt.ni>itified  at 
the  degrading  office  they  had  undertaken  focit;    AsMiigeithem 
^vae  Carrel,  the  yoixog  lienteMat  whot  buit  heatened.  to  meet 
M;  de  Lafayette  at  Befort ;  a  soldiert^  henicetan^  CKpatriatod 
as  well  as  FabTier  in  that  revolationaiyeaiigntioB,  bolh  of 
them  worthy,'  as'  theyshowed  at  a^  later  pened«  ter  fight  of^nly 
for  the  independence  of 'a  natioQ  in^Greeocv  or'fonthe  freedem 
of  the  world  in  Ptois*    Fabrier,  though  ^deoeiTed'in  hu  ecpec- 
tations,  was  not  a  man  to  back  out  of  an  engi9eiMiiti.espeeiaily 
in  the  presence  of  danger'    Haning  learned  through  his  pri- 
vate correspondence  with  seme  atoomplioes  in  tha  regiments  x)f 
the  Buke  d'Angonldme,  tfatot  the  army  was  ordered  to  oeti- 
centrate  on  the  7th  on  the  Bidlmea,  and  to  cross  the  rirer  on 
that  day  at  the  ferry,  of  Behebie,  be  macehed  thither  with  his 
little  corps  on  the  night  of-  the  6th,  and^  took  up  a  positioD  on 
the  abtitments  of  a  bridge  iniiieh.'  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  1618,  in  front  of 'the  advanced  goard  of  the?ninth 
regiment  of  the  line^and  within  speaking  distanee.     Palmer's 
band,  to  make  the  greater  impression  on  the  eyes-  of  the 
French  soldiers;  by  the  appearance  of  the  old'umferms  rendered 
so  popular  in  the  camp  by  the  wars  of  the  Empire,  had  dressed 
themselves  in  the  regimentals  of  the  grenadiers  and  light 
infantry  of  NapoleonSi  guard.     One  of  them  waved  at  their 
head  the  tri-coloured  flag,  which  in  battle,  orttt  reriewB,  used 
of  itself  to  call  forth  acclamations.     They  isang  the  MarmUai$0, 
in  chorus,  that  hymn  in  which  patriotism-  and  the  rerolatien, 
Ixl^ded  together  in  the  same  notes  and  the  same  stanzas,  have 
found  an  echo  from  infancy  in  the  hearte  of  the  peasant  and 
the  soldier.     Their  gestures,  and  their  arms  revmed,-  afr  well 
as  their  voices  and  their  sougs,  were  calculated  to  excite  the 
enthusiasm  and  fraternity  of.  both  camps.    The  words  com 
rades  and  brothers,  addressed  to  the  soldiers  by  the  refugees, 
resounded  from  the  Spanish  to  the  French  side  of  the  river* 
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while  the  soldiers,  astonished  and  motionless  at  this  unexpected 
apparition  of  their  old  cause  between  them  and  Spain,  gazed 
on  the  demonstration  with  saddened  looks.    But  sedition  had 
lost  its  power  upoii  them  by  springing  from  an  enemy's  soil. 
Thej  did  not  comprehend  how  the  revolution  could  be  a  cause 
distinct  from  patriotism,  or  how  those  who  called  upon  them  as 
friends  from  the  opposite  bank  should  be  found  in  arms  before 
them  in  the  ranks  of  their  enemies.     Both  parties  continued 
observing  each  other  in  silence  thus  for  some  tim^,  and  Fab- 
Tier  was  already  indulging  a  hope  that  the  tide  which  was 
beginning  to  retire  would  allow  hki  to  wade  across  the  river, 
to  seduce  the  royalist  troops  more  efifectually  by  close  contact 
with  his  ovm  soldiers,  when  General  Yallin,  who  commanded 
this  advanced  guard,  galloped  up  to  a  piece  of  artillery  in 
batter}'  on  the  French  abutment  of  the  broken  bridge,  and, 
vdthout  parleying   an    instant  with    the    refugees,    ordered 
them  to  be  immediately  fired  upon.    A  round  shot  was  ac» 
cordingly  fired  across  the  river,  but  whether  from  accident  or 
forbearance,  it  passed  vride  of  the  party.    Fabvier  and  his 
men  looking  on  the  absence  of  a  shower  of  grape  shot  as  a 
signal  of  seditious  complicity  with  them,  waved  their  flag  and 
cried  "  Vive  VArtHJUrie  V*    But  the  only  answer  they  got  was 
a  discharge  of  grape  shot,  by  order  of  General  Yallin,  which 
brought  down  an  officer  and  several  of  the  refugees.    The  rest 
stood  their  ground,  however,  till  a  third  discharge  tore  the  tri- 
coloured  flag,  killed  the  bearer  of  it,  and  covered  the  Spanish 
bank  of  the  river  with  killed  and  wounded.    The  fate  of  Spain, 
of  France,  and  of  Europe  thus  depended  on  the  resolution  of 
the  general,  and  the  obedience  of  a  few  artilleiymen.    This 
first  exchange  of  fire  between  the  army  of  the  King  and  the 
army  of  the  revolution  caused  a  long  separation  between  the 
two  causes.     "  General  Yallin,"  said  Louis  XYIII.,  on  seeing 
this  brave  soldier  again  after  the  campaign,  "  your  cannon  shot 
saved  Europe !" 

Fabvier*s  companions  after  this  dispersed  through  SpaiA, 
vainly  oflering  to  the  revolutionists  services  which  were  every 
where  disdained  or  unrewarded ;  and  enduring  the  wretcbod 
fiftte  which  armed  emigration,  whatever  may  be  its  cause,  meets 
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irith  on  the  soil  and  under  the  flag  of  foreigners, — repi]l8ion« 
omtempt,  ingratitude,  and  uldmatelj  hatred,  reproach,  and 
treacheiy. 

VII. 

It  was  not  without  a  lively  opposition  from  the  English 
cabinet,  and  an  energetic  impulsion  from  M.  de  Chateauhriand; 
that  the  French  army  had  thus  crossed  the  frontier.    France 
was  incurring  a  serious  risk  in  this  expedition,  independent  of 
the  chances  of  the  war  itself;    this  was  a  rupture  with 
England  and  the  resentment  of  Mr.  Canning.     The  memoirs 
of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  and  the  yet  unpublished  roTelations 
of  M.  de  Marcellus,  which  are  speedily  to  be  laid  before  the 
public,  supported  by  private  and  official  correspondence  between 
the  principal  personages  of  that  period,  throw  the  fullest 
light  upon  these  transactions.     M.  de  Marcellus,  who  was 
first  Secretary  of  Embassy  imder  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  then 
charg^  d*affaire9  at  London  after  his  ambassador  had  been 
called  to  the  ministiy,  connected  at  the  same  time  by  affection 
with  M.  de  Montmorency,  and  by  his  post  with  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, and  by  a  certain  literary  and  diplomatic  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Canning,  was  at  once  the  confidant  and  intermediate  agent 
in  the  transactions  of  these  three  statesmen  with  each  other. 
The  mystery  of  their  different  thoughts  could  not  be  penetrated 
by  a  more  acute  intellect ;  and  no  writer  more  veracious  could 
reveal  them,  witness  them  better,  understand  them  more 
thoroughly,  or  retrace  them  with  greater  accuracy.   These  are 
the  three  qualities  of  the  intelligent  and  upright  witnesses  of 
history;  they  were  united  in  this  young  diplomatist,  who  after 
wards  became  his  own  historian. 

VIII. 

On  arriving  in  London  some  months  before  the  Spanish 
war,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  quite  a  prey  to  fluctuation  and 
tmeertainty  of  mind.  In  the  first  resplendence  of  his  first 
great  political  part,  he  enjoyed  his  elevation  beyond  everything. 
He  flattered  himself  he  would  find  in  London  a  popularity  of 
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^TytaskhgCfOB  to  ibst  mth^'^liibith  Ms'genais^aiidfhiBipsrtTtiii. 
toxicatedlitti' in  Paris.    He^shed^to  iltifaetTiBto.iiisogvii 
hands  by  that  fame,  bj  that  importance,  and  also  byftbe^m- 
portance  of  his  post  in  London,  all  the  external  afiGsdrs  of 
Europe.    Though  susceptible  of  some  of  the  yanities  which 
are  the  littlenesses  of  great  sottls,.hi8  ^geonis  peesewedtliim 
from  those  deliriums  which  Hsometsmes  selzeiapoai^  penoiB^that 
suddenly  attain  a  high  d^ee  of  £ortizne;tixe  "vastfromisea' 
sibility  and  melancholy. a  little  moiose, '  and  iras  eaaiiy i  das- 
enchanted  ^and  di^tgasted.    He  "was  not  long  in  esjadsenciag 
that  weariness  and  8iaidngx)f  the  heart  iiiiiGhi«Gten  eoo/psoDed 
in  him  the  actirily^  and  .ambition  of'  the :  niind.  JEaghadihaad 
disappoiBrted '  his  selMore.    As  ^  litetary  .anan ) he  . was  only 
known  there  by  name ;  as  a  pdidoal:  laaaliowasxady  revealed 
to  politicians  by  the  excesses  of  Ms.Eoal,  of  kis  "^^mtingp, 
and  of  his  doctrines  in  support  of  tke.'atox^and  tkethrooe 
These  claims  did  not  inspire  a  forei|gn  oountiy,  .indiAsnttt 
to  our  quarrels,  witii   the  'sasne  lAnfatuaitian   as  ^prewfled 
in  Paris.    They  coastitated  M.  do  Ghateattbriaid,  in  ithe 
eyes  of 'the  Ei^ish,  a  partj-^xum  rather > thm  ^a -statesiBan. 
In  another  point  of  view,*  his  'biith,tlH»^h  noble  in.^ Ennee, 
was  not  sufficiently  Ulustrious  for  the  ■  loagh  nobiiity  Jn .an 
aristocratical  country  like  England,  and  ddd-aiot.-seGare.ihim 
beforehand  the '  respect  and Reference  of-  a  portion  of;  tine  ohu- 
immity'so  entirely  conTentional.    Afker^a  -resideiice  :of  rsome 
months,  occupied  in  idsKsog  that  oapitld  aoid  that  comitfy 
where  he  had  resided  poor  and  niiknown  in  >  has  yoQth,^aas 
repose,  this  idleness,  this  isdlatiini  from*  the  sonid  of  iBSEnanie, 
^hidiiras  wafted  to^  him  on  every  echo  «n  *Fsanee/iand^ioiiiidi 
distance  and  indifference  stifled  in  'London,  meAf^Md.  'hunHy 
on  him.    He  bu|ned  with  impatience  to  return  to  the  great 
political  stage,  and  to  recall,  absent  attention  to  himself  once 
more,  by  going  back  to  France,  resuming  a  parliamentary 
position  in  the  Chamber  of  Pens,  and-regaamogptheiuaiistry 
'enra  -agaanst  the  wishes  of  the '  King.    'M.  -^de  Yill^.  wd 
li.  de  Montmoteney  were  'acquinnted  wifch  these  amfniet  of 
Ifareatening  diq)ositions  of  Ms  miixdv'az^d  dreaded  them.    His 
pditieal  «and   literaiy  friends,  and  especildly  the    emiimt 
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yiwysas  iwcimitinii, ^aaa  dw-ptttMans  ofriiis  gbiy  aad'.tliB 
i««tniMNWtfifTfhimfartirnftf  jBiii  nn  tMrfniyii  iin  PninB,  MiMhnntt 

mteal  othen,  /who \^wre ooMrMaikrt  hj  him  as  lo;a  fitting 

iMiiiiihinUiV  iwr  In  BBtaiii.''*aillQOonitaatl7iveiiBt0flntod  toihiai 

that  th€rtinie''«B9BDt'yataDni««d«— ^that  kediiadsiiot  yetaamed 

bfiflaffiBiaatkiigtii  of  findgo^aermeuliie  tight  of  retonnng  to 

8Qn6.«n  lliedireetion  of  theiii£yr»  of  Eunpe^ — tibat  the  King 

dreaiM  hinn) — thut  M.  do'Yilttle.iras  -veiy'gbditotfcdep.him 

at  aflhataaoer-^that  «wn.M.<«b  MontaMOiBcj,  his  fnand, 

w>iildihe'80R7  to  see- in  himjigaki  aiival^^nd  a  oaoapetiioiv— - 

aad  that,  fina^»> his  loitimerBOt.iiiaEaaaed  hy  paternal. inhe- 

litaace,  ^^fas  encambeaed  ibj  debts. soarodj  covered  hj  the 

piD8ions:jiid  aakiyt«hich:the  court  hniaheduipoQihim^tfaid 

f  oyifed  tOTO  oatabheh  it  these  hmadwd  ihouaand  fieanes  regular 

aaiaiy,  besides (wuBOKous'safplaBieiitaiy  salaries  for  .his  em- 

bas83r,*-i>thathe']iMist99ait,  heipatianty  and  deeerve)-««nd  that 

Ihs  party,  his  fiaends,  ajaidibistadntrer8,vwoiild  not  let  slip  the 

peeper  momeBt  toreoall  him,  and'  toiaise  him  to  that  elevation 

^here'paiUic*efinMCi,'friend8hip<itaQd  love.so  ardently  longed 

tO'^eehim. 

IX 

These  temporising  counsels  did  not,  howerer,  jhateihis 
longing;  he  had  the  home  fever,  the  nostalgia  of  ambition. 
The  soil  and  the  sky  of  England  vrere  equally  inimical  to  him 
His  siflUy,  ;BB[iqniet,  aad  dqected  .coanteaaDce,  society  and 
aetttadeihyitnms^soii^t  and  shunned,  the  depression  .of.  his 
attkade,.the  ;bi»Tky  ofj^  ipeeoh,:the  mdoleaee  x>f  hte  pen, 
tiie^oany  dnlaean  of  hisoeyesr-'^eveiy thing  about  i  him  At  this 
pmodiiadieaiediliie.oaBsufBplion  of  igeoias.  He  kmged  to 
leare  England.  'Even  the  4>aaBiein -irhich  then  secretly  •  de- 
veiBfed.him'&rrJi-yoaHg^lemile.ardst  of  sue  beauty,  .«ho 
hfldilMbbcwed  him:to  JLoafai,  inu(  iiotcsufi^ent  toriietain  him 
there. 

cBearoely,  however,  vras  M.  de  Ghateaubriamd  taivafeof cthe 
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intention  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  reassemble  in  congress  at 
Verona,  when,  by  one  of  those  sadden  and  capricious  changes, 
which  may  be  referred  to  ambition  as  well  as  to  natural  tem- 
perament, he  expressed  in  his  conversations,  in  his  confidential 
letters,  and  even  in  his  despatches  to  M.  de  VillMe,  an  ex* 
cessive  opposition  to  any  participation,  on  the  part  of  Fiance, 
in  these  deliberations  in  common  on  the  afihirs  of  Spain  and 
of  Europe.  An  insolent  intermeddling  of  the  Nortl^m  cabi* 
nets,  he  said,  in  the  affairs  of  the  South,  compromising,  cur- 
tailing, and  mortifying  France,  who  has  her  own  sphere  of 
action,  which  she  ought  to  preserve  independent  and  personal, 
to  magnify  and  elevate  her,  by  her  sole  and  free  settlement  of 
her  own  interests,  by  the  unbiassed  will  of  her  own  kings,  and 
by  the  single  force  of  her  own  arms.  He  -  was  even  then 
inclined  for  an  extension  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
peoples  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  for  a  liberal  alliance  pro- 
tective of  these  rights  with  England.  He  was  connected  by 
analogy  of  literary  taste  and  political  emulation  with  Mr.  Can- 
ning,— enthusiastic  and  ambitious  like  himself, — and  the  po- 
pularity of  this  statesman,  who  was  then  in  the  opposition, 
seemed  to  him  a  model  of  life  to  be  envied  and  imitated  on 
his  return  to  France.  These  two  great  men  saw  each  other 
frequently,  and  being  equally  disgusted  with  the  littleness 
of  human  afiGurs,  and  the  envious  mediocrity  of  men,  they 
consoled  themselves  with  the  pleasures  of  imagination  and 
friendship. 

X. 

But  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  scarcely  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  names  of  the  celebrated  ministers  and 
diplomatists  whom  the  sovereigns  brought  with  them,  or  who 
were  accredited  by  the  different  courts  to  assist  at  this  great 
European  council,  and  had  scarcely  glanced  at  the  great  im- 
portance these  personages  were  about  to  derive,  in  name  and 
fortune,  from  this  participation  in  the  deliberations  of  Europe, 
when  another  sudden  change  of  mind,  situation,  and  ambition 
seized  him,  and  he  became  madly  anxious  to  attend  the  con- 
gnss  himself  in  the  name  of  France.    It  was  in  vain  that  he 
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wiote  to  M.  de  Yill^le  and  to  M.  de  Montmorencj,  to  oonTixioo 
th«m  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  sending  their  English 
ambassador  to  Verona.    He  represented  to  them  firoitlossiy 
that»  as  all  the  principal  envoys  of  all  the  principal  powers,  the 
Hardenbergs,  the  Capo  dlstrias,  the  Caramans,  the  BayneTals* 
the  Laferronays,  the  Mettemichs,  and  the  Castlereaghs,  were 
either  preceding  or   accompanying  their  masters  to  thesp 
conferences,  it  was  indispensable  that  the  French  ambassador 
in  London  should  also  be  invited  there,  under  penalty  of  being 
degraded  from  his  pretUge,  and  of  also  mortifying  England 
henelf,  hy  treating  her  with  less  deference  thim  Vienna, 
Petershurg,  Berlin,  Turin,  or  Naples.     The  two  ministers 
were  deaf  to  these  insinuations.    M.  de  Vill^le  wished  to  have 
freedom  of  action  at  the  congress,  and  not  to  compete  with  the 
brilliant  popularity  of  an  ambassador  who  would  oblitemte  his 
own  govemment.    M.  de  Montmorency  foresaw  that  on  his 
return  from  a  congress,  where  the  pen  and  the  eloquence  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  would  have  had  the  ascendancy  and  the 
fame  which  genius  gives  to  diplomatic  as  well  as  to  parlia- 
mentary deliberations,  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  superior  intellect 
would  constrain  him  to  resign  the  ministry  to  him.     He  liked 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  as  a  friend,  but  he  dreaded  him  for  the 
countiy  at  the  head  of  afiairs.    He  was  anxious  for  the  inter- 
vention, but  he  distrusted  the  ascendancy  which  the  liberal 
opinions  of  Mr.  Canning  might  exercise  at  this  moment  over 
the  mind  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand.     The  King  himself  consi- 
dered the  matter  in  the  same  light  as  M.  de  VilUIe  and  M.  de 
Montmorency.    He  could  not  diminish,  he  did  not  dare  to 
neglect,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  magnify  a  man  who  was 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  fame  and  by  his  party,  but  who,  in 
reality,  had  neither  attraction  nor  safety  for  hhn.    Painfiilly 
affected  by  these  refusals,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  resolved  to 
make  a  final  effort  upon  M.  de  Montmorency,  to  obtain  from 
him  the  post  of  plenipotentiary  at  the  congress.     But,  con- 
vinced of  the  inefficiency  of  letters,  he  sent  M.  de  Marcellus, 
his  first  secretary  of  embassy,  to  Paris,  charged  with  this 
desperate  negociation.     '*  Go,**  he  said  to  him,  "  and  bring  me 
back  my  nomination  or  my  despair.*'   M.  de  Marcellus  arrived 
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ftt  .BnaasTrith  titeocmTiciioii  thatitwas  still  more 'ftangnmis 
to  OKLtradict'lJmii  to  satisfy  the  passion  ^f 'Ms  ambassador. 
Being. intimatdj  acquainted  ^mOi  'M.'tle  Montmorency, 'he 
B^resraited  to  him  that  the  discontent  and  ezaspecatkin  ^f  a 
man  of  so  nnidi  importanee  as'M.  de  Ghateanbiaand  in  t^ 
moaaichy,  constitated  an  element  of  ^mis^diief,'  aiotd  '^perka^fn  of 
nun,  in  the  government ;  that  tite  frastrated  amUtion  of  each 
a  diaraoter  would  not  istop  at  the -eaeiifiee  of  his  pest^  aid  his 
interest ;  that'  he  woold  lo^  npon  a  kngerTefusal  naa^BOYerei^ 
iiyiiiy;  that  no  laerardiy,  no  ^l&elcBg  «f  obedience,  no'oonsi- 
doation  whatever,  in-^short,  would  ^  induce  him  to  stop  in 
London;  that  M.  de  Montmorency  would -ecaroely^hsfve  gone 
to  the » congress  -wiien  M.  de  Oha/teftiibiiand  ^^wouhl  mrive  in 
£aris ;  that  he  would  foment  <  there  in  the  idteaFvo^nlistx^ipoiu- 
tkm  party,  and  hi  the'pre8s,^saoh  diversions 'BBid'^svieb'- storms, 
Ihit  M.  de  YiU^,  in  <»der<ail^y  them,  woikftd^bexonqpetied 
to  tsacriifice  M.  de  Moi^moreney  ihimaeif,  ^-snd  to  give  'the 
department  of  fore^  affiois  toM.^dr  Ohateanlbniiid^and^that 
the  4xnly.  means  of  •^restnoniiDg:  mo  '«rdnt«ianid sbo  ia^iiacaUe  a 
passion  for.  employment  was  to  give*  him 'the^ooBgeess  in^jeoder 
toaave  the  government. 

M.  de  Montmoreney  felt  intoited,  hut  oomfeehended^the 
neeessity  of  compliance ;  ^he  preferred  a  -tTOQildesoanervolleflifiie 
atYeiona  toca  oertain'  competitor  at:  Paris.  AM.lde'.Vill^e'iDid 
the.Eiiig^  more  4X>nstrained  also  than  convinced,  yieldad*to(  the 
entreaties'.  of.M.de  Montmorency.  £^t  ^jdays  after  M.'4e 
MaroeUos  ^Eelivered  to  his  ambassador  the  'inmnination,  of 
which'  he  had  given^np -all  hope.  The  joy  of^  thisrtiaHBBpb  was 
totM.  de  Ohatoaubrtand  eqnal'to  the  anxiety  of 'ins  wisiies; 
bntlikeall  his  other  feeiiDgs  itvwas  of  diort  tikaation,  and 
mimi^ed  with  ^antieipatioBS  of  depresnon  and  'ehqgost.  Enmui 
JB  only  the  vaomey  of  the  heart;  ihe  greater  tiiie^sensibifity 
the  .greater  isc the' void,  and  the'miuiofili.  deiChateanbriand 
was.  immense.  JSEe«.tmvelled  slowly  *  towards^  Pans,  retarding 
his  jomDn«y,>wh]6h  lOOdqpied  e^t  days,  by  long  farewell  inter- 
views with  the  lady  lor  wham  kvethen  shared^hssiieart  with 
l^ry  and  ambition. 


im.]  OF  MOHASCHT  IN  TRAKGS.  IM 


He  had  floaicelyattmned  to  PaiistfivBi'ike  ooBgrees  of 
VepBoar  and  tak«n  the  h^Hn  of  state/^ea  that  muiui  wbs  felt 
equally  at  the  sammit  of  his  amhition  as  atlihe  bottom.  The 
private  correspcmdenoe  -which  passed  between  hm  and  kia  con* 
fidant,  M.de  Mareellas,  throws  a  new  «nd '  thovoii^^  light  at 
oneeivpeii  the  state  of  hismind  and  thefffogTesaof  politioal 
eveats.  -We  feel  in  every  tine  of  M.  .^  (amteaabriapd'a 
letteiB,  the  dssenehantmentof  the  peet  on  the  ene^hud,  and 
on  the  other,:  the  jtBt^ews  and  irresistible  will  of  sibhe  stittes- 
Bsn/i^s^ed  to  OTercome  ail  obslades  aad  toiisave  to  his 
eooihliy nn  flfastrioiiB . trace  of  his  presenee  lat^the  hefan  of 

'  <*.£bve  Liamat  teqgth'«^>OQ  a  stonny-stase/'te  mote  to 
M.iieiMMek^m'4m\  tiie-d8th  .Deomber,  liie^y<after>  he  had 
joined  the  ministiy.  "I  shdl  qittt  it,  pe]iiaps,t.aoan,' bat  at 
lesatiX^shaQi  not^t  it -^thoot  honoar." 

'MljJnTetJdeliaered  yosr  letterto  Mr.yQmamgr  n^ed 
M/tde  iianxdhia.  ""'  M.  d^OktOemArumd  i&us  a  enrar^he  aaid 
to  me.  "  No,":  Irrqiiiedi  to  If r.>  Gaming ;  *  **  bstrhev wsahes  Inr 
a  solution ! " 

**,Allt<ihe'iiaisei^y«ie  miUsg  in  XondoniiagBinBtiae," 
wrote. 'M^4deGhat8a4briaad  on.the 'Snd  Ja&tuDry,il893, ''Vinyi 
pass'away.  iBagbnd^l&esithe  sovvreigBty  of  die  people,  bat 
we  ahaUimtvBrifwoa^mUe  it  I  A^crinfit!  Imeither  ]ike»it  nor 
ISsar  it.  finmceean^fiacef  the.  world  and  fears  notlang.  iDon*t 
be^idaBmed-eitiherat.'the:^!  in  the  fimds,.or..at  ^e  ftdmi- 
nationai>f  ithetfcess;  :'tis  a  criasintiBcVbatrattcoasvis  at  the 
end." 

"  I  did  not  deceive  you,"  wrote  M.  de  ^  Miffoeikis. 
^*<lfr.j@a]iauig,i  still  irreseilikte, -floctnates  ubetween  theonon- 
arcfaicalv  opinions  ^^hioh  made  'his  .early  r^HOM,  tand  ;popdar 
£iivoar  which '(^eas.  ta  him  a  more  certain  voad  ta  power.  Bat 
aSwiie  MlTBteiis  akfaove *  all'  to  the  echoiof'libeial  opkiions,  and 
spreads rhisraail  to  esftch  the  prevaiiang.hfeeze,i«we  ^aan  see 
beforehand  what  side  he  will  take.    The  popilooftJKtt^anda 
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conservative  up  to  the  present,  he  is  about  to  become  half 
liberal,  and  will  adopt  democratic  principles  if  they  prevail 
here, — above  all,  he  hates  the  aristocracy, — ^the  King  does  not 
like  him ;  but  the  people,  smitten  with  his  talents,  have  placed 
him  where  he  is,  and  they  will  support  him  there  if  he  yields 
to  their  infatuation." 

*'Let  them  talk,**  wrote  M.  de  Chateaubriand;  ''the  ill- 
humour  of  Mr  Canning  and  of  the  English  government  will 
pass  away,  and  it  matters  little  if  it  does  not.  Let  us  deliver 
Ferdinand,  and  keep  him  in  our  hands,  and  we  shall  be  in  a 
condition  to  brave  all  threats.  What  will  the  English  frigates 
do  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  ?  They  will  either  force  the  blocbide, 
and  that  will  lead  to  hostilities, — ^for  you  may  rest  assured 
that  60  long  as  I  shall  be  in  the  ministiy,  I  shall  never  allow 
the  French  jQag  to  be  insulted ; — or  else  these  frigates  will  do 
nothing ;  but  Uien  it  is  evident  that  their  presence  alone  will 
encourage  the  Cortes  to  resistance,  and  so  prolong  the  captivity 
of  Ferdinand.    Is  that  neutrality  ?  '* 

And  further  on,  after  the  memorable  speech  of  Mr.  Canning 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  wHch  this  minister  unchained 
the  winds  upon  Europe,  and  offered  up  fruitless,  but  high- 
sounding  wishes  for  the  triumph  of  the  Cortes : 

"  The  storm  has  at  length  burst  upon  us,**  he  wrote.  "  I 
heard  it  rumbling.  Mr.  Canning  has  offered  up  wishes  against 
us  and  in  favour  of  our  enemies,  cheered  by  the  enthusiastic 
plaudits  of  the  opposition,  which  are  reverberated  to-day 
in  the  streets,  amidst  the  silence  and  embarrassment  of  his 
friends ;  yes,  that  is  his  real  opinion,  his  secret  has  at  length 
escaped.  The  love  of  popularity  has  carried  the  day ;  fEurewell 
to  his  old  monarchical  principles  and  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Pitt ! 
I  repeat,  however,  in  the  height  of  the  tempest  we  shall 
triumph  I  *' 

From  these  words  we  may  infer  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
had  the  confidence  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  that  being 
assured  of  their  support,  since  his  conversations  at  Verona 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  M.  de  Mettemich,  he  thought 
he  might  defy  with  impunity  the  passing  murmurs  of  the 
British  parliament 
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"Do  not  fear,**  replied  M.  de  Marcellas  to  hun,  "that 
there  is  the  slightest  understanding  hetween  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  London.  M.  de  Mettemich  is  deeply  hurt,  and 
deplores  the  loss  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  with  whom  he  was  so 
long  intimate.  Mr.  Canning,  on  his  side,  cannot  foi^t  the 
lamentations  which  M.  de  Mettemich  has  made  oyer  the  me- 
moiy  of  his  predecessor,  and  the  words  irreparable  loss  applied 
hj  him  to  the  tragical  death  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  still  ring  in 
the  ears  of  Mr.  Canning. 

''  It  is  time,"  he  continued,  "  to  cast  a  serious  glance  upon 
the  future,  and  upon  the  dangerous  minister  who  now  rules  the 
destinies  of  England.  We  must  hope  for  his  fall  or  his  conver- 
sion. He  will  not  fEdl,  and  his  enemies  cannot  hanish  him  to  iks 
throne  of  the  Indies"  of  which  he  had  heen  appointed  governor- 
general  before  the  death  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  "Mr.  Peel, 
young,  firm,  and  popular,  advances  without  impatience  towards 
the  ministry,  which  some  day  or  other  he  cannot  fail  to  obtain ; 
Jjori  Wellington,  a  warrior  but  little  to  be  dreaded  in  the 
field  of  intrigue,  must  yield  to  the  talents  and  ability  of 
Mr.  Canning.  He  will  not  fall,  and  it  is,  therefore,  essential 
for  us  that  he  should  change  his  politics,  and  that  instead  of 
Briton,  which  he  is,  he  should  become  European.  Emblazon 
before  his  eyes  the  splendour  of  a  great  diplomatic  glory, 
assemble  a  new  congress,  let  him  come  and  treat  there  in  turn 
of  the  interests  of  the  East,  of  the  American  colonies,  of  our 
last  four  revolutions  extinguished  in  two  years,  Greece,  Italy, 
Portugal,  and  Spain !  Let  Europe  load  him  with  favours ! 
Inaccessible  to  gold,  he  is  not  so  to  praise ;  reconcile  him,  in 
short,  to  his  old  monarchical  opinions,  and  pray  pardon  me  if, 
in  spite  of  my  youth,  I  speak  so  freely  to  you  on  the  great 
interests  of  my  country." 

The  whole  secret  of  British  policy  relative  to  Spain  was, 
in  fact,  at  that  time  in  the  mind,  the  eloquence,  and  the  double 
position  of  Mr.  Canning,  faithfully  depicted  by  the  young 
confidant  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  in  this  correspondence,  which 
was  thus  continued : 

*'  It  is  presumed,  said  Mr.  Canning  recently,  that  I  have 
deceived  myself  in  this  afiair  of  Spain.     It  is  better  to  deceive 
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0iiiBelYe8.oiico  than.tmce,  and  it  is  better  to  cLaceiYe  oofselves 
tvie»  thaa  to  admit  that  we  have  beea  once  deeeiyed." 

*'  It,  isr  in .  these'  emgmiaiiccl  sabtleties  that.  the.  great 
interest&iof  ( nalioi^i  are.  aboutf  to  -  be  absorbed.  Mr.  Caumng 
psrsistft  in  coosidering  our  triumph.as ,hisf. defeat,  and.  ey^T^ 
thing  which .  might  diminish  >  our.  SBSceBB  a^^ ,  soothing;  to .  his 
embittered,  feelings^? 

XII. 

Sttch  was  the  maiual<  position  of.  Mr.  Gaxming  asd  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  aJk  the  moment  the  Duke  d'Angoul6me»  without 
casting.a  look.hahind  him^  .crossed  the  Bidassoa. 

We  shall  net  gxye  a  .militarjr  uMrratiTe  of  an  expedition 
which  was  more:  political  than,  military,  which  oiiered  noihiBg 
until  the  anxral.of  therOKBinaadertin-fihief.  under  the; walls  of 
Madrid  and  .of  Cadiz*  but.  a  rapid  majrch^ia  resistances  feeble  and 
disconcerted^.bjr  the  peliticel  diTisioosof/the  Spojoish  people,,  an 
admirBble  s4ateof  discipline,  andt  an  unreflecting, intrepidity. 
If  it  had  nfit.theaplend<>uar.of  the  sanginnarywars  of  1808  in 
Spain,  it . woxnat  least  for.  the^Eireoch  Jiame  a?  more  solid^feuose 
for  sabordinaJkioD,  heiooarf  ^tad  huDMuoity.  The  anajrwasdeveiy; 
where  worthy  of  itself,  of  the  Empire,  .and  of  the  Befltoxatioo; 
The  oikLigeneiaiUk  who  had. made  tha  campaignsof  the  SLepublic 
and  of  NiefMileon^  ooi^&nned  their  glory. in  it,,and.thi  young 
ones  acquired  their  repataticm.  Thistwar  will  remain  a  jnoder 
for  wars  oi  interveution,  in  which  it  is  neoesaaiy  to  be  at  one 
and  the  same  time  the  enemy  of  some,  the  aiodliaj^  of  others, 
and  the  arbiter  of  all  in  the  conquered  country. 

Ballasteroswas commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish axmiee. 

The  Duke  d'Angoul^me  leaving  to  his  generals  the  duty  of 
ooyering  his .  flankaL.aBd  preserving  his  communications,  against 
the  carp$  d)aitmA  of.  Mina  in  Catalonia,  and  of  Morillo  in  Gal- 
lieia  and  theAsturiaa,  advaneed.in  maaa  against  Labisbal,  who 
commanded  the  oonatLtationalarmy  of  the  centre,  which  covered 
Madrid.  The  people,  kept  down  until  the  approach  of  the 
Erendi,  by  their,  dread  of  the  ultrarrevolutioBuits^  rose  only  to 
give  a  friendly  reception  to  the  invaders,  and  to  embody  them- 
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a8li«8aiL.5FiMirrBitoiBd«rtbe^lMBMnof  tha-xageiH^  AiOhitC 
of  iiojydi8^.paxti8aiis  insulted  .almmt  ivith  impanity  the  oatikirtft 
of  Madhd*  LalflBbal  shut  huBsalf  up  in  it  ^th  bia  armjr^ 
aodinigooiated,  nnderhandt  with  tfav  eoiisasries  of.  the  regency, 
to  spece  the  capital  fiom.  thooe  flBngninary  OKtremitieey  whieh 
oouli  only  ramge  the  coiiBtiy  withmt'  laiaing.  it.  against  the 
enemy.  The  King,  in  spite  of  hist  rafniaL  to  abandoa  hia 
capital,  had.  been  oonatained  te  quit  Madiid.with  hia  family^ 
under.  an.eaDort^  of  sis  thousand. men,  mote  like,  a  piisonet 
than  A  long.  The  Cortes  rej<^ined  him  at  Seville  to  preeerre  in 
the  eyee-  of  Spain.and  of  the  world.thia  secnbhrnee  cxf  a  legsl 
gOTennnent,  in  which  tha  three  oonatitatieiial.powera  still  re- 
presented the  kingdom.  He  waa  ooB^^ed.to  sign*  by  holding 
hia  haDd^-manifestOB  similar  totbesa.of.LonianXyi.  in  1701. 
in.which:he.repad]ated  the  (^qf^nesiTa  saoeour  of  Eranee,'aiid 
assumed,  the  nwpaneihility  of  the;ae(a  of  vthe.gereaunent  which 
held  whim  in  <^^^™*- 

While  these  manifeatos  weie  fallaifjing;mattecB  to:  Europe, 
without  deceiying  it,  SaragossayTokaa,  .and  all  .the  towna  oeooi 
pied  by  our  troops,  broke  the  stone  of  the  Constitution,  and 
hailed  the  French  flag  as  tbe-sign  of  their  deliverance.  The 
Duke  d'Angoul^me  advanced  towards  the  capital  under  tii- 
lunj^balL  ax^ee*  Labiabal  had  sent  General  Zayaa^to  him,  to 
treati  fonthe.  capitukkioii.of  Madrid..  While-  tha  Frinee^  and 
ZayfiB^  wera  dehbenuting  and  si§pung.  it;. the  InhafaitaiitaraBd 
s^diers,  indigoanttat  the.weaknesa^  ovi the  tteaahery.  of.  Lafaia- 
hali  roaaiagainat  him^  and<compi^di  him.to.a8Bk  for  safety  in 
ili^..  Disguised  and* fugitive,  ooaoealed  under  a.ilhlsenaaie, 
and  .only  follewed  by  a«  devoted  woman^  dressed  in  male  attire, 
Xiahiabali  eltided  the>  penaaidsf  reaahedi  the?  adnnced  poata.of 
Marshal  xQndinot»  and  being  protected,  by  Freooh  .detaehmeBta» 
toek*refoge  With  difficulty  in  JSranceu. 

The  peoj^r appointed'  ane^r.  g^nend  to. the  vaoant  oomo 
mandiof  the  am^r,  but  faaialso  retixad  before  iherappvoaah  of 
th«:  ISranchj  thaidiaaffeetion  of. die  pronranoeB^aad.thk  impeiMb 
ing.'  diseohitinn  oft  thft  Gortea^  Zaj^MU  a^ne^  mnainedi  with 
fittBe.eqoadromfy.to  preserve^  orcUr  ameagitsthaiultraajaid>tha 
p^puhweir  anA  to  deihverioverlha.'oapitaL  intaet  into,  thahaada 
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of  the  French.  Before  he  entered  the  city  the  Prince  published 
a  proclamation,  by  which,  while  preserving  in  his  own  handa 
the  military  power,  he  conferred  the  political  authority  on  the 
national  regency.  M.  de  Martignao,  a  young  advocate  of  Bor- 
deaux, the  pupil  and  friend  of  M.  Laine,  who  accompanied  the 
army  in  the  quality  of  commissioner-general  of  the  French 
government,  in  order  that  the  government  measures  should  not 
cease,  even  in  the  camp,  to  belong  to  the  miniisters  who  were 
to  be  responsible  for  them  to  the  OhamberSi^had  counselled, 
drawn,  up,  and  signed  this  proclamation.  It  satisfied  Castilian 
pride,  raised  the  spirits  of  the  royalists,  depressed  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  multitude,  and  smoothed  the  entrance  to  Madrid 
for  the  Prince.  An  immense  crowd  of  the  inhabitants  advanced 
to  meet  him  outside  the  walls,  with  branches  of  palm  and  laurel 
in  their  hands.  He  suppressed,  with  a  firm  and  impartial 
band,  every  symptom  of  reaction  and  vengeance  of  one  party 
against  the  other.  The  magnanimity  of  his  heart  naturally 
elevated  him  at  Madrid,  as  at  Paris,  to  the  part  of  mediator  and 
arbiter;  he  disdained  that  of  chief  of  a  party 

XIII. 

Two  columns,  the  one  commanded  by  General  Bordesoulle, 
the  other  by  General  Bourmont,  hastened  in  pursuit  of  the 
army  of  Madrid,  and  endeavoured  to  reach  Seville  before  it. 
The  Oortes  at  their  approach  summoned  the  King  to  accom- 
pany them  to  Cadiz,  still  hoping  that  England,  which  had 
received  their  ambassador  with  enthusiasm,  would  throw  aside 
the  nsutrali^  so  unpopular  in  London  which  Mr.  Canning 
could  with  difficulty  maintain,  and  declare  herself  the  armed 
protectress  of  their  independence.  The  English  fleet  might 
give  them  an  assistance  at  Cadiz  which  the  Revolution  could 
no  longer  expect  from  the  interior.  Ferdinand,  who,  in  hia 
palace  of  the  Alcazar  at  Seville,  felt  that  his  people  and  all 
Europe  were  behind  the  handful  of  liberals  and  soldiers  that 
iunounded  him,  refused  energetically  to  obey  their  summom 
otherwise  than  by  force.  The  deputy  Galiano  proposed  that 
fhay  should  declare  the  temporary  deposition  of  a  prince,  who 
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nfased  to  associate  himself  with  the  desperate  sets  «f  his 
giolera     A  revolutionary  regency  tias  acoordingly.  nondnaisd 
to  replace  temporarily  the  royal  power  annnUed  in  the  person 
of  Ferdinand     The  English  ambassador  did  not  rooognise  this 
violent  deposition,  and  withdrew  from  Seville.     The  King 
being  conducted  with  his  family  to  Cadic  was  no  longer  any 
thing  but  a  hostage  for  the  Bevolution.     The  Constitational 
troops  who  kept  down  the  sentiments  of  the  people  at  Sevillet 
had  scarcely  retreated  upon  Cadiz,  when  the  populace  of 
Seville  rose  and  massacred  the  partisans  of  the  Cortes.    The 
provinces  which  were  still  undecided,  on  learning  the  abduction 
of  the  King,  and  the  outrage  on  the  throne,  shuddered  as  at 
an  act  of  sacrilege,  and  declared  themselves  everywhere  for 
their  liberators  the  French.    General  MoriUo,  Count  of  Car- 
thagena,  chief  of  one  of  the  Constitutional  armies,  passed  over 
with  one  half  of  his  troops  to  the  ranks  of  the  royalists;  all 
the  fortified  towns  fell,  one  after  another,   to  the  French 
generals.    Mina  and  Bi6go,  and  some  of  the  most  desperate 
generals  of  the  Isle  of  Leon,  alone  maintained  in  Catalonia  and 
in  the  mountains  a  cause  abandoned  by  the  nation,  and  which 
had  rendered  itself  unpopular  by  its  anaibhies  asd  excesses. 
The  Duke  d'Angoul^me  was,  therefore,  able  to  concentrate  his 
victorious  army  with  safety  under  the  walls  of  Cadiz.    Sur 
rounded  by  land,  and  blockaded  by  sea,  this  city  with  a  popu 
lation  of  80,000  souls,  defended  by  20,000  soldiers,  mistress 
of  the  King's  person,  and  the  refoge  of  the  Cortes,  was  the 
last  and  formidable  asylum  of  the  revolution.     It  could  at  the 
same  time  fight  and  negociate.    Ferdinand,  as  if  in  reparation 
of  the  outrages  and  deposition  of  Seville,  had  received  back 
again  at  Cadiz  the  apparent  plenitude  of  royal  power,  in  order 
to  sanction  with  the  King's  name  the  last  efforts  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  the  negociations  of  the  Cortes  with  the  French 
army.     He  was  still,  however,  a  prisoner  in  his  palace,  and 
was  even  interdicted  from  walking  on  the  terrace  of  his  resi- 
dence, lest,  through  pity  or  zeal,  his  presence  should  excite 
to  revolt  the  people  affected  at  his  captivity.     Ballasteros, 
after  Morillo  and  Labisbal,  made  his  submission  and  that  of 
bis  army  to  the  King.    Cadiz  was  kept  in  a  state  of  agitation 
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by  the  dinsions  between  the  generals  and  members  of  ike 
Cortes.  Bihgo  sallied  from  it,  as  he  had  done  from  the  Isle 
of  Leon,  in  ^e  'fiist  act  of  the  revolutiony  to  raise  in  iBsnr* 
rection  the  piOTinces  in  rear  of  the  French.  Themodevate 
members  of  the  Oortes  being  threatened  by  the  idtras,  took 
refiige  at  Gibraltar  ivxth  the  English  ambassador.  -The-extreme 
and  dei^raite  party  of  ^s  conyenition,  shnt:tip  in  the*  city, 
swoie!  to  bmy  ^emselves  "tnth  the  King*  under*  the  tcbbs  of 
the  place.  Eveiy  one,  therefore,  trembled  >  for  the  'life  •  of 
Ferdinand  and  >of  ioB  fuaailj.  Frequent 'and;  tmniievoBS  sorties, 
ahmys  heroically:  repuked>by' die  intrepidhyof  •our^lroops, 
CQ^nredvaAii  the  deadi  bodies  .of  tiie- Spaniards  tha^approoches 
to. the  town, 'and  the  sea  shore,'  which  were  the- scenes  of  action 
between  the  two  annies.  'TSie  depression  of  some  and 'the 
despair  of'  others  returned'  to  the  city 'on;  these  oosasiimff'with 
the  deoimated  battaiiofn»>of  the  Cortes.  'ProvisioBsand  ammu* 
ttition  bogan  to  fail,  but  theHheroism  of*  the  Constitutionalists 
did;  not  yield.  The  reveimtionv'was  determined  to  perish  with 
arms. in  its  hands,  to  bequealih:at  'least  a  sanguinary  p:iote8t 
agaiBStdespolasm. 

vXIV 

The  iBtked'Angouldme*  had 'nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
gather,  in-iihe'volttiKtary  or  comp^ed  surrender  of  Cadiz,  the 
iriiits<of  iHS'triumphaiit  expedition.  He  allowed  some  time 
for  refleciieii,riand.for'aretem  to  prudence  «n  the  part  of  the 
Cortes,  inrtbe  dread  of  compramising.the  life  of  Ferdinand,  by 
dririog  to  despair  those  who  had  him  in  t^eir  hands.  Full  of 
MBxaety'  lor  l^e  pacification  of  Spain,  and  of  in^gnatiaQ  against 
the  acts  of  vengeance  which  the  royaliats,  tzioiBphant  under 
the  shadow  of  his  stttidard,!  attempted  already  loexenne  upon 
die  Censtitntionalists,  thia  prince. wididitwing  a:  portion  of  due 
diotatorabip  whioh  he  had  .thoxq^tiit  his  ^dotj  io^  bestow  upon 
tke*  regency ..';at  Madrid,  paiUtshed  attAndiyariA  protectiTO 
enKDaneei  Wi  the  r  liherty  and;  security,  of  the<  Taoq[uiahed.  He 
XBtefdiottd  the  Spmish  aatherifeies  from  arresting  cinl  and 
militaiy  Spaniards  for  politieal. causes,  and  oisdered'lhe  im- 
mndiain  liberation  of  those  idno  had  been  imprisanediliy  the 
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reaction.  This  was  a  general  amnesty  proclaimed  in  the  name 
of  Fnmee,  the  armed  arhiter  of  the  parties  she  had  separated, 
Bifolicj  eqoallj  wise  and  magnanimous,  given  its  a.ple^  of 
ZBConciliaition,  and  aa  an  example  to  Ferdinand. 

XV. 

While  the  Prince  was  thus  offering  anhonouxahle  capitu- 
lation at  Cadiz,  ,and  a  security  to  the  vanquished  in  the 
.provinces,  he  made  a'dedsive  assault  on  the  peninsula  6f  Iho 
3!rocadero,  the  'fortifications  of  which  kept  our  mortars  too 
'distant  igom  the  city    '  The  army,  the  fleet,  and  the  Prince 
himself  attacked  this  vdcana  of  artilleiy  with  that  cool  hraveiy 
which  never  thinks  of  death  in  the  performance  6f  duty,  and 
which  constitutes  in  the  general  and  the  troops  that  sang-froid 
of  heroism  so  peculiarly  French.      The  Duke  d'Angooltee 
62|>08ed  himself  to  the  fire  like  the'  boldest  of  his  grenadiers. 
The  Prince  of  Carignan,  who  had  been  exiled  from  his  country 
for  his  partidpation  in  the  revolution  of  Turin,  and  who  was 
desirous  of  Tedeening  his  fault  by  repentance- miCde  iUustiioQS 
an  the  field  of  batde,  marched  as  aTolunteer  io't&e  asndt 
on  the  Trocaderp,  in  the  front  rank  of  the  igrenadiers^of  the 
royal  .guard.   'Tfhlit  a  sad  add  singular  destiny  was  timt  of 
this;  prince,  brave  but  deficient  in  judgment,  ^ho  hadvzisiled 
to  revolt  the  army  6f  his  undo  the  King  of  Sardinia,  in  hrfoat 
of  the  Spanish  Gonstitotion,  and  waa  now  fitting  'i^^aidst  that 
identical  Constitution  before  the^walls  of  Cadiz ;  and'who/'ifter 
having  subsequenliy  persecuted  -and  puniadied,  wMe  imilSae 
throne,  during  a  loiig  and  ungrateftd^reign,  titeoaoooapiioesof 
Ms  firfit  TevoMJjDnary  attempt, ^"was  to  prodatm-in  'It*)y>m 
I84S,  the  cause '6fix(dependeiiee  and  revolution/'and'to-vBten, 
^finally,  near  that'same- sea  of  Spain,  .to  die  of  grief -for  hia 
dllfeat :  -  the  ^  vidim '  by"  turns  of  the  two  causes  "wUeh  be  had 
-pramotdd,  deserted,  oomba^,  azid  served,  but'^alwii^  a&tiM> 
'WZDxig'time. 
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XVI. 

The  £b11  of  the  Trocadero  placed  Cadiz  under  the  shells 
from  our  frigates  and  the  halls  from  our  hatteries.  The  people 
were  raging  in  the  city  and  threatened  the  ministers,  the 
generals  and  the  Cortes,  who,  in  their  turn,  threatened  the 
Sang.  The  members  of  the  government  sent  General  Alava, 
a  military  diplomatist  wavering  between  the  two  causes,  to 
propose  terms  of  peace  to  the  Duke  d^Angouleme.  The  Prince 
replied  that  he  would  only  treat  with  the  King  when  restored 
to  liberty.  *'  When  Ferdinand  is  free,"  he  added,  "  I  shall 
use  eveiy  effort  to  induce  the  King  to  grant  a  general  amnesty, 
and  to  give  to  his  people  the  institutions  which  he  shall  judge 
to  be  in  harmony  with  his  own  wisdom  and  the  wants  of  l^s 
subjects.'* 

The  Cortes  satisfied,  and  at  the  san;e  time  c^sq^lieted  with 
this  answer,  sent  back  the  same  negociator  to  demand  by  what 
sign  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army  would  recog- 
nise the  liberty  of  the  King.    The  Prince  replied  that,  in  hiis 
eyes,  the  King  would  not  be  free  except  in  the  centre  of  his 
army  at  Port  Santa  Maria,  or  at  Chiclona.      The  Duke  de 
Guiche,  son  of  the  Duke  de  Grammont,  aide-de-camp  of  the 
Duke  d*Angoul^me,  with  whom  he  had  returned  from  exile,  and 
had  become  one  of  the  most  brilliant  officers  of  the  new  army, 
was  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to  Ferdinand,  which  invited  bin> 
to  this  interview.    But  the  hope  of  a  mediation  on  the  part  of 
England,  the  arrival  at  Cadiz  of  Sir  Eobert  Wilson,  an  Eng- 
lish officer,  a  great  encourager  of  continental  revolutions,  and 
the  presence  of  Ri6go*s  first  accomplice.  General  Quiroga,  who 
had  returned  to  the  city  to  rouse  the  expiring  enthusiasm  of 
the  Peninsula,  on  the  spot  where  he  had  first  lit  it  up,  broke  ofi 
the  negodations,  rendered  the  captivity  of  Ferdinand  more 
rigid,  and  caused  a  convocation  of  the  Cortes  to  appoint  a 
council  of  war,  charged  with  defending  to  the  utmost  'die  last 
rampart  of  the  Constitution.     The  Prince  replied  to  these 
menaces  by  the  assault  of  Fort  Santi  Petri,  by  the  taking  of 
the  Isle  of  Leon,  and  by  the  bombardment  of  the  city,  the 
prelude  of  a  final  assault.    The  Cortes  at  length,  intimidated 
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hj  the  agitation  of  the  people,  bj  the  depreenon  of  their  Boldien, 
and  by  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  restored  bj  a  decree  the 
absolute  power  to  the  King,  and  coi\jared  him  to  go  to  the 
camp  of  the  Duke  d'Angonllme  to  intervene  there  between  his 
people  and  the  French  army.  They  pretended,  in  order  to 
save  appearances,  to  believe  in  the  good  fitdth  and  the  sincere 
intercession  of  Ferdinand,  in  fieiYour  of  the  cause  of  which  he 
was  the  victim,  but  in  reality  they  only  believed  in  his  resent- 
ment and  his  vengeance,  which  were  stamped  beforehand  in 
his  character,  and  in  the  fanaticism  of  the  monks  and  royalists. 
But  this  capitulation  preserved  them  from  the  dungeons  and 
the  executions  which  awaited  them  in  a  city  taken  by  assanltt 
and  gave  them  time  to  seek  refuge  on  board  the  English 
vessels  and  at  Gibraltar.  They  gave  up  their  hostage  to 
redeem  their  own  lives. 

XVII. 

About  noon  on  the  1st  October,  the  Duke  d'Angoultoe, 
being  informed  of  the  approaching  anival  of  Ferdinand,  drew 
up  the  French  army  in  order  of  battle  on  the  sea  shore,  at 
Port  Santa  Maria,  to  honour  the  first  steps  of  the  King  of 
Spain  upon  his  liberated  territory.  The  liberating  army  soon 
after  saw  the  vessel  containing  the  royal  cortege  advancing 
towards  the  mole.  A  number  of  boats,  decorated  with  the 
flags  of  France  and  Spain,  full  of  Ferdinand's  friends,  and 
spectators  of  this  grand  scene  which  was  to  change  the 
destinies  of  Spain,  escorted  the  King's  bai^ge.  Ferdinand, 
with  bis  Queen  and  his  brothers,  the  companions  of  his  long 
captivity,  contemplated  with  eager  impatience  the  mole  of 
Port  Santa  Maria,  the  battalions  of  the  French  army,  and  the 
staff  of  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  where  life,  liberty,  and  the  crown 
tvere  at  length  awaiting  them.  They  trembled,  even  to  the 
vexy  last  stroke  of  the  oars,  lest  a  change  of  mind,  or  fresh 
sedition  on  the  part  of  the  ultras  in  whose  hands  they  stiD 
"were,  might  reccdl  them  to  the  captivity,  the  insults  and  the 
dangers  which  they  were  at  length  leaving  behind  them. 
General  Alava,  confidential  negociator  between  the  King  and 
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thft^  lilttHikiv  and;  Adoinlv  VaJiesj  ydio-  had.  ppwtootedi  him 
agiVBat.t]iito  iiisuneetionof  l^^niilitia  o£  Mftdzhi^tWeBe'Staadiagi 
on.tha  d8ek>of.the  i»7i^l)ar9e^;,coiM6i!6iBg. 'family 
UlkJ98ty^  Ferdinaiidy  whoma  long  jhalM*  i)f  ayyurcpt  d^ercnaft 
to  bJfl^^neBiieGhdnKnig  tbsir  long^tnusEiphy.bEui  accuatomadvta. 
difBwmhlQeM8.i8enlMi»irts»^  laaguagev  and  lexpjreaskHi,  maintakifld 
his  diaamraktiont/ till:  the  iiu>n6nt;tbat^faiB«^nnsel  touahed4i» 
stnad  olf  Bort  Saata  Maria...  Hfr  spoken  to  Yaides  andato 
Alaaa((^'  his:  gsalitiida, .  o£  thd^ioocaakm^h^shoaldi  have -for 
espsnanced.aadtpopaJar;  g^fldea  and  .counoilloss  for^  hissnaw 
loign; <  batdrequasted t tbem.  to  relj.oa < lua  laagi^aaadljj  to  dk^ 
MBkgdE  withAhisiiaBd  q^pit.for'  erar  that:ac^t6d  **f^  i^qafe 
ci^  ,^enB{.  thmr  regRsd  for  his^f>ai8oa  might,  .pei^pa»  .be  imt 
patadjLta  them,  as .  a  ciaiBe.  Bat  whether  :£n>m ;  daiy  to.)  thdt 
country,  or  distnist  of  the  King's  caresaes,.  the^twa  o&cbjbb 
declined  landing  with  the  rojal  family.  The  French  officers 
who  lin#d  the  beach  expected  to  see  them  rewarded  by  the 
King  at  the  moment  his  majesty  landed  mider  their  auspices, 
bf^oiiac^tfi those fiig^al  pardcais  which  change  into. favoiBS  re- 
senimaDA  .^foaed  by.  great  services^  Butrthe  King,  aa  <  soon 
aa  hetf<^  himsdf  in  safety  under  the  ba^ODats.of  the  liberating 
armj,  ioaat  up^m  Yaldes  Bad  Alava  one'  of.  those  'gloaces- which 
portendad  death.  ^  They  understood .  it.  thoroughly  as .  they 
taidiedi  round  >f<H*,  Cadiz ;  and  v  without  waitiBg  for  aay^,  other 
raoompsnse  of  communication  whatever^  they;hasten»d  .to,  quit 
a  ahoie  whieh  piwaaged  for  them  nothing  but  vengaawRe* . 

"  Tbe  wretches^'*  muttered  the  Elng  loud  enough  to  be 
heard. bf<  the  French  officeza-  whoi'  sBrrouadad  the..  Duke 
d'AtigoralteOf  **  they  axe  rig^t^inidyiBg^firomitheix^fate^V 

xvin; 

The-Duke  d'Angoulkne,  adTajaaing.tosnids  tha  King^^Md 
hamiing  haa  knee  aa  if  asking .paidan  fdr  treading  ufMrn-his 
tarritorj  to.aate  bos  kingdomand  his  liie»  jeeeived.FerdiiiaBd 
in^biafanna.  A. unaniiaona.  shout. of  French. and tSpaniaada 
niw  witneaaed  the  landing*  hailed  thia  ^mbnaee  of  two  pemoea, 

Iwo  bnnches  of  the  Houae  of  Bourbon,  on  tbashoraiwhara 
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tbe  two  monazchies . ami  the  two.dynastieft  w«re.  nnitnallj 
issed  by  each  otfaar*.  The.  Djuke  d'Angonldme.  nspeotfiiUy 
pmented  to  the.  Eling.  hIsigeiiAzala  and  other  (^BGez8,.aiid  his 
tBoops  proad  of  having,  contributed  to  his  deliTeiaxice^  He 
iviahed  also  to  preaent  to  himilie-  Spaoiahigeiieial  BaUaateroB, 
yrko  had  joined  the.  King's  caaee  with  his  axm^,  and  who 
hoped  to  find  his  pardon  in  Us  defectim;  bat  •  Ferdinand 
itOYmed  on  seeing  him»  tnraBd  hia^head.  aaida'  and  dismined 
faisL  with  a^geature^  as  a  painM  aaavenivof  hiareTil  days  The 
Spaniaxd  retired  in.  silence^  and  rqoinediiia  €4njitd'(u/mS0i  filled 
witk  doubt  i  as  to  the  fate  whioh  his  master  destined  for.  infi- 
detity^and  even  forrepentanoe. 

Multitudes  hastened  f^m  the  neighbouring,  towns .  and 
coantrjf  to  oUkenie  by  their  prostcations  and  acclamariona 
tbeir  offisBces  againafc  nugesty,  .and  to  precipitate  themselyee 
into  shuF^  with  the  same>:rage  which,  .the  populace  of  Madrid 
had  iovinoed  inimahing  into«  sediden  and  blood«  These*  pesBens 
inoreaaed  the.inatinfltiTe  vengeanoe  of  the  King  bythek  cries 
oi!  entfanoiasBi:  and  death.. .  Their-  aedamationa  •  of  "  Long  live 
the  absolute  King!  Long  live-BeUgLon !  Death  io^  the  .Nation  1 
DmA  te:the  OoastitatXHialista !  **  aeeompanied  Ferdinand  as 
faf'as^iMs  palaee^wuuoh  had  been  prcparad  for  bun,  and  whose 
tile  Duke  d'AngouMnn  lefthim,  shoddering  at  the- delirium  of 
his  nngesty's  sufajeots.  The  prinoe  and  ha  army  saw  at:& 
glanoe,  but-  saw  too  ^late^  that  in  snatching*  Spain  fieom  one 
tyranny  tbiy^ were  probably  giving  it-over  to  another;  that  a 
re8loitttion'<witfaout  preliminary  conditions  with  the  new  go* 
vegnment,  if  it  wee:  more  respeotfiil  and  more  chivalsona^  was 
1^86 -politic  and'- lesa  -safet  forrboth  monarofaiesi  and*  that. in 
talangnpon:  himself  the  part  of  alilrarator/  theiDukiad'Angan- 
Itee  had  assumed  l^  thatveiy  aet*  the- duty  ofi^arintnliBg 
between  the  two  pee^es-win> weee' going  to  oontand.fevjthe 


xix: 

Bat  it  wtts  now-  too  lat^.*  The-  MdnuBce  of  *  Andiqavrin 
VftAcYi  the  Duke  d'Angocd^me^  inspired  by  his  wisdom  and 
moderation,  had  boldly  assumed  the  part  of  arbiter  of  Spain, 
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excited  at  Madrid  and  Seville  the  indignation  of  the  priests 
and  royalists.  The  most  inveterate  protests  v^ere  made  in  all 
the  towns  and  provinces  against  the  gentleness  of  the  con- 
querors, and  against  the  insolent  arbitration  affected  between 
the  parties  by  the  Prince,  who  was  the  auxiliary  of  the  King 
but  not  his  master.  The  French  ministry,  carried  away  by 
the  intoxication  with  which  the  triumph  of  the  French  arms 
liad  inspired  the  Chamber,  had  disavowed  this  act  of  the 
Duke  d*Angoul^me,  and  Interdicted  him  from  interfering  with 
the  internal  government  of  Ferdinand  and  the  Regency.  The 
prince,  compelled  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  King,  turned  away 
his  eyes  sorrowfully  from  tho  excesses,  which  he  coidd  only 
hope  to  prevent  by  his  counsel.  He  gave  wise  and  magnani- 
mous advice  to  JB'erdinand,  in  the  first  interview  he  had  with 
him,  a  few  hours  after  he  had  regained  his  liberty.  But 
Ferdinand  only  listened  to  it  with  feigned  deference;  and 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  day,  he  had  already  published  a 
royal  proclamation,  which  annulled,  without  exception,  all  the 
acts  and  all  the  concessions  agreed  to,  or  forced  from  him, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Constitution. 

The  fall  of  Cadiz  caused  the  fall  of  all  those  places  where 
tho  revolution  still  struggled,  Badigoz,  Carthagena,  Alicante, 
and  Tarragona.  Mina  alone  still  held  out  in  Catalonia  against 
the-  troops  of  Marshal  Moncey.  Surrounded  by  generals, 
battalions,  and  the  most  ultra  militia  corps,  he  maintained  till 
the  month  of  November  a  mountain  warfare,  of  surprises  and 
eoujm'ds'maint  against  the  French  troops.  Threatened  himself 
in  Barcelona  by  the  desperation  of  die  French  and  Italian 
refugees,  a  militia  without  a  country,  who  wished  to  compel 
their  adopted  home  to  ruin  itself  in  their  cause*  he  succeeded 
with  difficulty  in  removing  them,  by  sending  them  to  fight, 
disperse,  and  die  in  hazardous  expeditions  wherein  they  were 
dadmated.  He  at  length  capitulated  himself,  and  left  Spain 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  King  and  his  French  auxiliaries. 

The  Duke  d'Angool^me  leaving  to  his  generals  the  duty  of 
raatofing  to  the  monarchy  its  pacified  provinces,  and  of  reoon- 
ducting  the  army  to  France,  repaired  to  Seville  to  lay  be&no 
Ferdinand  the  entire  submission  of  his  kingdom. 
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We  oonoeiTe  that  lustoiy  mH  be  indebted  to  ue  fi>r  reeoidiiig 
heie,  as  proofii  of  great  good  sense  and  a  noUe  chaiacter,  aome 
fiagments  hitherto  imkiMwn  of  the  confidential  coriespondenee 
of  this  prince  ivith  M.  de  Vill^le,  daring  the  csmpaign  whidi 
he  had  just  brought  to  so  glorious  a  termination  In  tbem 
will  be  Ibund  the  modesty  and  judgment  of  a  prinee  hitherto  ao 
calumniated  by  parties  impkcable  to  his  name. 

On  the  7th  July  M.  de  Yilldle  wrote  to  him  as  ftDoivs: — 


MONSEIONEUB, 

I  hsTo  receired  tbe  letter  which  your  Royal  Highneas 
did  me  the  honour  to  write  to  me  on  the  2nd  of  this  month- 
We  have  learned  with  great  pleasure  the  decision  of  Genersl 
Morillo.  If  Ballasteros  and  the  Gatalonian  genends  had  fol- 
lowed his  example,  their  afiaiTB,  as  well  aa  ours,  would  hsTC 
been  all  the  better  for  it;  Spain  would  be  in  the  position  to 
which  she  must  ultimately  come,  that  is  to  say,  with  all 
opinbns,  and  all  dirersified  interests  face  to  £m»,  which  cannot 
be,  so  long  as,  obstinately  continuing  in  an  absurd  position,  and 
defending  a  lost  cause  which  we  must  oppose,  a  respectable 
portion  of  the  Spaniards  give  up  their  countiy  to  the  pretensions 
and  esEcitement  of  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

"  The  reduction  of  Cadiz,  or  the  deliverance  d  the  King, 
^rill  put  an  end,  it  ii  to  be  hoped,  to  all  this  partial  resbtance, 
and  place  your  Boyal  Highness  in  a  mudi  better  position  to 
obtain  a  hearing  for,  and  to  effect  the  triumph  of  rational 
counsels  and  sound  policy;  so  long  as  this  triumph,  is  not 
obtained,  the  regem^,  the  ministry,  and  public  opinion,  which 
are  now  under  the  protection  of  our  bayonets,  will  continue 
to  be  exposed  to  excitement  and  Tiolence, — this  is  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  of  the  human  heart.  There  is  more  of 
weakness  and  apprehension  than,  of  anything  else  in  this 
disposition ;  we  should  sustain  and  pardon  it,  while  keying  it 
aa  much  as  we  can  within  proper  bounds,  without  still  further 
exasperating  it  by  any  such  contradiction  as  benerolence  may 
not  seem  to  warrant 
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rfifaMita 


To  thft  Dnke  4  AiigmIAa«» 


"The  Kmg  follj  approves  the  conduct  of  your  Bojal 
Highness  in  respect  to  MoiiUo.  Let  him  recognise  the 
Begencj  of  Madrid,  and  employ  his  troops  in  concert  with 
ywng-tfcimiinliitmr  order ia  the  cmabtj.  This,  .X jrefeetr  is  the 
heitiDoiin»tihat£aiD.be'  taken -.by  ali.  these*.  g!3BAials-;T— bat tcaa 
tbagrtaJEaitf  We  Jmow- the  folHes  <^  omrtown paityy  ;thfiy  are 
sa^8eti».ihBHibl]ieB  oi.  theirs,^  jaod  I  shall  not  be  aalooiahed  to^ 
leant  that  Moniiio  has  been  iibaadoned.  by  his  itnop^in  Oaatile^ 
as  iMbiBbal^astat  Madrid. 

'<  Tour  Royal  Highness rwi]l  i  be^gpod  enouglv  in.  th6>  ofoiam 
yeuigivaL'ta.'ywc  gpaanls,  not  to  forget  that  OoiHnnat.is  of 
great  importance  to  us,  as  also  restitution  of  the  captures  made 
by  the  privateers  belonging  to  that  port.-  We  have  just  learned 
that  they  have  captured  a  second  vessel- richly  laden,  on  its 
passage  from  St  Domingo.  This  lias  a  bad  effect  on  publio 
opinion  in  France,  and  must  continue  to  ezeite  evil  dispoi^tions 
at  Commxa.  We  nrast -put  an  end  ^  this  -  double  misehief  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

"Your  Bbyal  Ifflghness  stated  to  me  in  one  of  your* last 
letters,  that  you  had  given  up  the  idea  of  laying  siege*  to 
Pampehsxa,  without  assigning  any  reason  fdr*  it  You  had 
j^wviously  thought  that  this-  cityvrould'not'-suEFend^r -  before 
the  winter,  and  that  the^siege  could  not' be  carried,  on  at  a 
Uterperiod';  it  is  one  of  this- places  that we^ ought  to  oocupyi 
In  any  case  would  it  not  therefore  be  indispensable- to  besiege 
if^wfaatever-may  liappen?  The  secretary  at  war  states  that 
eveiyl^ung  is  reaidy  on  the  frontier,  and  that^we  could  readily 
find  all  the  necessary  means  oftransportvta  hbe;  I  submit 
all  this  to  your  Boyal  Highnesses  judgment. 

'*^I  beg  to  remind  your  Boyal  BSghtiessrwhii  regaivl  to  the 
difllBreBt  systems  of  ocoupatbn  of  which  J  havB  spoken  to  you 
Uttexly;' that  itcaniiot'be-t)urwish*OF  intentbn  >t6'impo0e  any 
of 'these  measures,  but  simply  to  graat  them  witii^greater  or 
Uss'  extent,  aooording  as  more  or'less*^ pntdeooe  maybe  'oxhh 
Intedi  we  shaH'oniybe  too  happy  to  have  nothmg  to-oconpy, 
md  toi'bb'  enabled  to  bHng  baek  our  armyto  France,  and  thht 
•speedily*  as^^iossible. 

'^-M;  de  Martignac  acquaints  me  wtth  the  desira  wiiioh 
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th»  >JiBgm»y.hte.t  to  aepd  an  ;a«haanttd<tr  to  Liabcm ;  I  see  no 
rcBSon.wby,  wAs  sfaooMoppoee  it^.  GLoiimwI  attentiim  and 
andet^  are  ^naw  tnniecL  towards  Oadjae;  jmd  with  reasoii,  for  it 
isuihaia  that.tho  fatoof.ooc  entorppa^  mnafe  be  4eoided.  I 
have  not  the  leaat^  appyehaaaion  aa  ta^tho^reaolt^  .but^whon  I 
cakuiate  ita  conaeqi^eBoea,  I  i^l  the.  neeeaai^  of.  not*  nor 
gtectmg.any  o£.  tha.iiiaaaB  of  sooceaa  which  majr  be  at  oar 
dispoeaL.  IfiwocaacoiitiflMite  to.  thatLSDccesa  fvom.  hence, 
inform  me  in  wbat.wajr,  and.  w».8hall  do.so^  if  it  be  poesU>le. 

*^Lhad  tbou^.  of  tvo/Steanhoaia  whioh  we  have  at 
CSalak;  but. on  ma]Qm£^,enqiurie8yI.£udi  that  neither  of  t^ 
is  fit  to  be.  sent.to  yoo. 

"  We  haye.mttde.  tins  war  witiboot  being  at  all  provided 
for  itf.<and.we  must  therefore,  get  .out  of  litin  the  beet  waj  we 
can;. but  we-  must  not  afterwards > forget  that*  we  ace  by  no 
meaBs.well  fiimiBhed  either,  in  j^val  or  nulitaiy  matters,  and 
that  we  nu2St  endeairour  to.  make  good  our.defieieiicies. 

"  Some  Englishmen  have*  proposed  to  me  that.th^  should 
go  from  London  to  Cadiz,  in  a  steamer  that  nukes  four  leagues 
an  hour,,and.  bring  off  the  Xingon  a  cakn  day.  I  should  not 
wish  to  leave  in.  th»  hands.  (^  the  Cortes  such  a^means  of  car*, 
tying  away  the  King  fromxis.  It  is. necessary,  therefore,  to 
cx)n8ider  whatihey  may  be  able  to  efiGdct  with  .the  ppov  steamer 
they  ha^e.-at  their  disposal.  The  only  thing  wO)  can  do  is  toi 
Qoake  thetrow  boats,  of  our.  squadron  keep  a^tiiot  watehduong 
3alm  weather,  and .  that  being  well  manned  and  .aimed  they; 
^uld  seize  upon  thissteamer  if  it  iseyer  seen  trying  to  quit  the^ 
^Tt  at^uch  a  time.  Your  Boyal  EUghness  need  fear  nothing 
irom  England,  ,or  ftcnn  the  disppsitions;of  the  other  cabinets  to; 
Tiaintain  abisolute  power^  or  from  the  intrigues.of  «our..coteries; 
lU.that  must  .£EdI.against  a  wise  and  nnahakey  xeaolution.  The< 
niccess  of  our  arms,  the  admirable  conduct,  of  your  Boyai 
BUi^^ess^  and  above  all,  the.  hand.  of.  God,  so  manifest  in 
he.  whole  of  this  affiur, ,  ought .  ta  g^e .  us  the  most,  ampjiet 
iomfidence. 


"  I  have  the  honour,  .&c.. 
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Affiun  between  the  French  and  Spaniaida. 

On  the  dOth  August  the  prince  wrote  from  Manzanares : — 

*'  I  have  had  the  pleasure,  mj  dear  Count,  of  receiying  your 
letters  of  the  22nd,  23rd,  24th,  26th,  and  27th.  I  shall 
adopt  the  project  of  a  proclamation  for  Cadiz,  if  necessary,  but 
I  rather  think  a  verbal  summons  will  be  sufficient ;  however,  T 
shall  judge  upon  the  spot.  I  ftave  sent  orders  to  Admiral  Ba- 
melin  not  to  allow  a  vessel  of  war  of  any  nation  whatever  to  pass. 

"  We  have  nothing  to  boast  of  in  any  way  with  respect  to 
our  navy ;  but  still  it  costs  us  sixty  millions. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  Bourke  will  have  some  trouble  in 
reducing  Corunna.  Lauriston  has  orders  to  commence  the 
siege  of  Pampeluna  as  soon  as  his  preparations  are  made. 

*'I  have  received  intelligence  from  Molitor  up  to  the 
1st  instant.  On  the  25th  and  28th  he  had  some  veiy  brilliant 
afiairs  with  Ballasteros.  That  of  the  28th  may  be  called  a 
battle;  the  enemy  presenting  a  line  of  twelve  thousand  in- 
fantry, and  twelve  hundred  cavalry.  Molitor  attacked  them 
with  fourteen  battalions ;  Loverde  charged  several  times  with 
the  bayonet  at  the  head  of  his  division,  and  St.  Chamand  at 
the  head  of  his  cavalry.  The  enemy's  loss,  comprising  de- 
sertion, was  considerable;  and  the  day  before  yesterday  he 
was  at  Fazorla  with  seven  thousand  men,  in  presence  of 
Foissac,  whose  infantry  only  amounted  to  three  battalions  of 
the  guard.  Ballasteros  is  still  in  treaty  with  Molitor,  but  up 
to  the  present  the  conditions  he  has  proposed  are  inadmissible; 
his  obstinacy  and  the  assembling  of  so  considerable  an  army  of 
the  enemy  must  be  attributed  to  the  conduct  of  the  regency. 
The  bulletin  cannot  be  sent  till  to-morrow.  The  garrison  of 
Garthagena  made  a  sortie  on  the  night  of  the  17th ;  but  it  was 
vigorously  repulsed  by  General  Vincent.  I  enclose  a  memo- 
randum, which  I  request  you  to  communicate  to  no  one  but 
the  King  and  my  father. 

"  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the  28th,  and  I 
lenew,  my  dear  Count,  the  assurance  of  my  esteem  and  affection. 

"  Louis  Antoinb." 

'*  I  am  going  to  give  the  orders  yon  require  to  the  navd 
offiflers,  who  may  consider  themselves  under  my  command.*' 
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And  a  few  days  after : — 

"  This  campaign  will  have  the  advantage  of  securing  a 
good  army  to  the  King,  and  of  having  rostored  to  Franoe  the 
consideration  that  she  ought  to  have  in  Europe;  but  we  shall 
derive  no  other  benefit  from  it 

"  The  King  (Ferdinand),  makes  me  a  hundred  promises 
which  he  forgets  the  moment  I  turn  my  back.  But  if  I  could 
not  prevent  the  regency  from  conmiitting  all  imaginable  foUieSt 
which  have  done  us,  and  still  continue  to  do  uis,  a  great  deal 
of  mischief,  how  should  I  expect  to  succeed  better  with  the 
King? 

'*  I  am  labouring  to  form  a  Spanish  army ;  but  I  believe 
the  thing  is  impossible,  for  the  elements  are  wanting. 

"  You  may  look  upon  it  as  certain  that  there  is  no  good  to 
be  done  here,  and  that  this  country  will  tear  itself  to  pieces 
for  many  years ;  but,  as  I  think,  without  any  danger  for  us» 
if  we  keep  a  portion  of  our  troops  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  their  subsiBtence  will  not  be  more  expensive  than  in  the 
north. 

"  The  only  possible  occupation  for  us  is  that  of  a  division 
at  Madrid,  for  the  safety  of  the  King  and  the  royal  family,  and 
the  possession  of  Pampeluna,  St.  Sebastian,  Figi^ures,  Hostal- 
rich,  Barcelona,  and  Ll'rida,  as  security  for  us." 

Finally,  at  a  moment  when  victory  might  be  supposed  to 
have  inspired  him  with  pride  and  vanity,  the  Prince  wrote  as 
follows  to  M.  de  Villele,  from  Madrilejos,  on  the  27th  October  :—> 

'*  I  have  had  the  pleasure,  my  dear  Count,  to  receive  your 
two  letters  of  the  19th  and  20th. 

*  I  herein  forward  a  letter  which  I  received  the  day  before 
yesterday  from  the  King  of  Spain,  in  reply  to  my  letter  of  the 
14th.  I  am  more  than  ever  decided  on  departing  with  my 
troops  on  the  4th,  and  not  waiting  for  his  nugesty  at  Madrid. 
I  do  not  wish  to  meddle  any  further  with  the  afiGedrs  of  Spain. 
I  shall  leave  from  thirty-seven  to  thirty-eight  thousand  men,  reck- 
oning the  battalions  at  five  hundred  men,  and  the  regiments 
of  cavalry  at  three  hundred.  This  is  a  little  more  than  you 
have  authorised  me  to  leave.  I  hope  that  all  the  rest  will  have 
returned  to  France  before  the  1st  January,  according  to  your 
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ynsht  unless  the  sieges  of  Carthagena  .and  JBarcekma  are  pro- 
longed, vhich  is. not  likely.  I. think  I  ought .io.  continue  in 
conunand  of. the  Bxmj,  though  at  Paris,  iraJtil  the. final,  return 
'of  all  that  ase. not. included  in  .the  army  of >  occupation.  I 
expect  to  be  atBayonne  on  the  23rd  NoTember,imd  on  .the 
2nd  December  in  Paris.  .1  beg  of  rjouito  give  the  most 
positive  •  orders  that  my.  journey  may  pass,  like  the  others, 
without. any  ceremonious. reception,  without  National  'Guards 
or  troops  of  the  line  under  arms^  and  without  the  authorities 
.conuDg  to  meet  me. 

"  The  minister  of  war  has  sent  orders  to  the  commandant 
of  my  artillery,  that  the  fortified  jdaces  in  Spain  should  be 
furnished  with  a  complete  armament  and  supply' of  provisions. 
This  would  cost  immense  sums,  and  we  should  rather  begin 
with  those  of  Prance,,  which  are  not  so  fiimished.  They  should 
be  put  into  a  condition  to  resist. 

"  In  conformity  with  your  instructions, 'I  have  acquainted 
M.  de  Talaru.that  the  subsidy  of  two  millions,  and  the  pay- 
ment for  subsisting  thirty  thousand  Spaniards,  would  terminate 
at  the  end  of  this  month. 

"  On  the  subject  of  this  last  order,'!  received  this  day  so 
pressing  a  demand' from  the  minister  ^f  warof 'Hia  Oatholic 
Miyesty,  that  1  have  thought  it  my  'duty  to  contmue^it  for 
fifteen  days  longer,  and  to  ask  you  if  I  ought  to  prolong  it  tQl 
the  end  of  November.  I  enclose  the  report  which  1  directed 
my  major-general  to  make  to  me  on  this  subject. 

"His  Catholic  Majesty's  soinistiy  had  intended  to  send 
Quesada's  corps  to  America,  instead  of  a  oomnussianer ;  but 
I  at  once  saw  the  folly  of  such  a  step,  for  this  corps  would 
revolt  to  avoid  going  out,  and  there  would' never  be  an  end 
of  it 

<^  I' have  lut^ly  received  three  l^tters'fiRmi  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, with  whom  I  anr  not  in  correBpondence,*commmnciBbmg 
as  I  do  with  none  of'the'Eini^ViBimBters^bat  yonrs^,  ac- 
counting to  no  one  but^ou  and-m/ftthervasfd  receiving^ijie 
IBjng's  instructions  solely  through  you.  In  the  first 'he»sent 
me  a  Journal  des  DebtUs,  containing  an*  artiole  of  his.  In' the 
second,  he  ofiered  me  the  embassy  to  Constantinople  ior  one 
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of  ny^'genefals,  and  in  the  third  be  annoanced  the  coming  of 
M..PozBo»  reqoestiog  me  to  treat  him  veil,  and  to  i  look  npon 
Bussia  as  our  best  ally.  I  replied. to  ^s  second  letter  that  I 
cotdd  not  think  of  designating  anj  one  to  the  King  for  the 
embassy  to  Constantinople,  but  that  I  should  mention  Genenda 
Gruilleminot,  BordesouUe,  and  Dode,  as  haying  ably  seconded 
me.  Wilih  respect  to*  the  third,  concerning  M.  Pozzo,  I  shall 
receive  him  with  politeness,  but  I  shail. speak  to.him  about 
nodnng.  If  he  talks  pclitica  to  me,  I  shall  reply  to  him  that  I 
ha?e  nothmg'to  do  with  them:  Fiance  is  her  own.miBtiess, 
and  has  no  account  to  render  to  .any  one. 

<«  I  renew^  my  dear  Count,  the  asannmce  of  all  my  esteem 
«nd.affectiein. 

'^liOins  ARTonoE. 

";I  have  sent  Latour  Foiaaao  to  Cadiz,  and  I  have  recalled 
Bonrmont  to*  take  the  oommand  of  the  army  of  occapation 
at  Madrid.  In  the  course  of  the.  next  fortnight  I  shall  Jtcqnaint 
the  pr^tts  with  .my  .route ..and  my  intentions  with  respect 
to  my  journey.*' 

XXI. 

'But 'Spain* was  already  inundated  with  the  blood  .of  yen- 
^eance.  That  of  Eiego  was  shod  under  the  eyes>>of  our.  own 
K>ldiers. 

This  first  of  the  military  oonspirators  had  not-  redeemed  by 
my  brilliant  exploit  his  breach  of  discipline  and  fidelity  to  the 
ling  in  the  Isle  of  Leon.  The  Constitution  had  hardly  defined 
he  respectiye  powers,  and  re-establidied  a  legal  and  parlia- 
nentai^  authority,,  when  Biego^  contiiiniikg  his  part  of  a.military 
fibnne,  had>ii^|itated  the  acmy,  coerced  the  £iuiig,i  intimidated 
he  paiiiament, .  affiMwted  the  mkdisterB,  «nd  fiUed  by  tnxns 
iCadrid'andthet^pffvyinoes^withithepfeteoikms^aaDd  .tuibnkiiee 
f  his  party.  /Ehem^gitotitfr  whidi  he  had  perpetuated  in. the 
evohition,  jmd  :lihe  ^xnraasonalde  iastitntians  to  which  iie  iiad 
oatigatedithe  clubs,  oontribaled  in  a  great.jneaaure  to. the 
narehjofithefPemnsaiarand  to:the  disaffection  irilh, 
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the  Constitution,  popular  at  first,  had  finished  by  inspiring  the 
nation.  Bevolutions  perish  by  their  own  excesses  more  rapidly 
than  established  goyemments. 

XXII. 

Riego,  as  we  have  seen,  still  dreaming  of  an  armed  roTolt 

springing  up  at  his  voice  in  the  provinces  for  the  cause  of  the 

Constitution,  had  quitted  Cadiz,  with  the  intention  of  bringing 

reinforcements  to  the  Constitutionalists.    The  Cortes,  to  relieve 

themselves  from  his  presence  rather  than  to  invest  him  with 

authority,  had  appointed  him  commandant  of  the  army  of 

Malaga ;  Zayas  who  then  commanded  it,  and  who  had  evacuated 

Madrid   too   complaisantly   before   the   Duke    d'Angoul^me, 

having  incurred  their  suspicion.     Biego,  in  the  disguise  of  a 

sailor,  as  one  of  the  crew  of  a  fishing  boat,  had  passed  without 

discovery  through  the  French  cruisers  which  blockaded  the  Bay 

of  Cadiz.    On  arriving  at  Malaga,  he  revealed  himself  to  the 

troops,  and  arrested  Zayas,  and  all  the  officers  of  his  army  who 

were  suspected  of  treason.    He  threw  them,  together  with  a 

crowd  of  citizens,  of  priests  and  of  monks,  into  a  vessel  which 

was  to  take  them  to  the  Havanna,  to  suffer  there  the  exile  due 

to  their  weakness,  or  their  negociations  with  the  French.    He 

levied  on  the  churches,  on  private  property,  and  on  the  banks 

revolutionaiy  contributions,  which  were  distributed  by  him 

amongst  the  soldiery,  to  win  them  over  with  the  spoils  of  the 

royalists.    He  coined  money  with  his  own  effigy  to  meet  the 

expenses  of  the  war ;  and  he  wished  to  infuse  his  own  despair 

into  his  troops,  and  to  render  them  irreconcilable  with  his 

enemies,  by  leaving  them  no  hope  of  safety  or  justification  but 

in  victory.    He  had  succeeded  in  assembling  six  thousand  men 

under  his  command,  and  his  plan  was  to  march  with  these 

forces  into  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Grenada.    The 

Spanish  corps  d'armie  of  General  Ballasteros  was  still  there 

under  arms,  undecided  between  its  recent  submission  to  the 

King  and  its  ill-suppressed  revolutionary  tendencies.     Bi^go 

hoped  to  seduce  it  from  its  general,  as  he  had  won  over  the 

garrison  of  Malaga  from  Zayas,  to  escape  from  the  corps  d'armie 
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of  Marshal  Molitor,  and  thus  to  perpetuate  the  'war  in  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom. 

But  he  had  scarcely  left  Malaga  to  execute  this  design, 
when  Marshal  Molitor  pushed  forward  General  Loverdo  upon 
that  city,  and  thus  cut  off  Biego  from  the  sea.    Being  pursued 
and  overtaken  in  the  plain  of  Grenada,  hy  General  Bonne- 
maison,  another  of  Molitor*s  generals,  he  fell  hack  upon  the 
Spanish  advanced  posts  of  Ballasteros,  the  only  unoccupied 
spot  left  to  him.     On  his  approach,  the  soldiers  of  Ballasteros, 
carried  away  hy  their  recent  confraternity  of  cause  and  country, 
embraced  the  soldiers  of  Biego,  and  swore  to  mingle  their 
colours  and  their  blood  with  those  of  their  comrades  and 
countrymen.     Ballasteros  himself,  pretending  to  participate 
in  a  feeling  which  he  was  imable  to  control,  seemed  also  to  be 
drawn  into  this  military  revolt    Being  embraced  by  Biego, 
and  proclaimed  commander-in-chief  of  the  two  united  armies, 
he  entered,  amidst  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Constitution  r  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  intoxicated  with  joy  and  sedition,  into  the  town 
of  Priego,  his  head-quarters.     But  during  the  night  having 
assembled  the  officers  of  his  corps  d*armie  in  council,  and  having 
convinced  them  of  the  disloyalty  of  breaking  the  capitulation  con- 
cluded with  the  French,  and  of  the  shame  of  giving  up  their 
soldiers  to  the  seduction  of  Biego,  he  marched  his  regiments  out 
of  the  town,  to  remove  them  from  the  contagion  of  the  army  of 
Malaga.     On  learning  this  defection  and  the  retreat  of  the 
soldiers  of  Ballasteros,  Biego  hastened  to  the  general's  resi- 
dence, supplicated  him,  but  in  vain,  to  rescind  his  order,  to 
continue  in  the  command  of  the  two  united  armies,  and  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  Constitution,  promising  to  be  the  first  to 
£ut  himself  under  his  orders ;  but  unable  on  this  occasion  either 
to  bend  or  intimidate  Ballasteros,  he  disarmed  his  guard,  and 
piade  him  prisoner  with  his  staff  in  his  Own  head-quarters, 
threatening  with  dungeons  and  execution  all  traitors  who 
should  refuse  to  become  partners  in  his  despair.     On  die 
report  of  their  general's  captivity,  the  troops  of  Ballasteros,  who 
TPere   encamped  outside  the  town,  returned  to  revenge  this 
outrage  on  their  general.     On  their  approach,  Bi6go  set  Ballas- 
teros at  liberty,  and  retreated  with  his  soldiers,  baffled  and  ^t 

4e 
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tip  towards  the  mountains.  A  part j  of  his  cavaliy  alMindoned  him» 
also,  and  joined  the  standard  of  Ballasteros.  Being  pnxsued 
and  defeated  on  the  little  river  of  Jaen  by  General  Bonne- 
siauion,.  he  eudeaToored  \nth  a  handful  of  men  who  remained 
with  him,  to  throw  himself  onee  more  towards  a  division  of  the 
army  of  BaUasteroe  at  Ubeda^  commanded  by  the  Spanish 
general  Oaroodelet;  but  Colonel  d*Argout  of  Molitor's  army 
cut  off  his  paesage  and  scattered  the  last  of  his  soldiers. 
Having  witnessed  from  the  summit  of  some  rocks  the  des- 
truction of  his  little  troop,  Bi^o,  a  fugitive  and  almost  alone, 
wandered  for  tome  time  in  the  mountains^  abandoned  in  suc- 
cession by  the  oompanions  of  bis  popularity  and  his  reverses. 
Beduoed  by  these  consecutive  desertions  to  a  group  of  seven 
or  eight  men,  worn  out  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  Ri6go  one  day 
fell  in  with  a  hennit,  the  only  resident  of  these  solitudes,  who 
was  ascending  to  his  hermitage  accompanied  by  a  peasant  of 
Vilcbes,  named  Iiopez  Lara.  Driven  by  necessity  to  seek  for 
a  guide,  to  enable  him  to  avoid  the  towns,  the  villages,  and 
the  French  and  Spanish  posts,  where  his  name*  was  a  sentence 
of  proscription,  and  a  signal  of  death,  Ei^go  drew  the  hermit 
and  his  companion  aside,  and  without  making  himself  known 
to  them,  he  offered  them  a  sum  of  money  which  would  be  a 
fortune  for  themselves  and  their  families,  if  they  would  conduct 
him  by  unfrequented  roads  to  a  seaport,  where  he  might  em- 
bark to  ffy  for  ever  from  his  country.  The  hermit  and  his  com- 
ponion,  suspecting  from  the  greatness  of  his  offers  that  the  fugitive 
was  some  illustrious  criminal,  whose  crime  they  would  partake 
of  by  protecting  him,  obstinately  refused  to  unite  themselvea 
with  his  fate.  Biego  then  had  them  forcibly  seized  by  his 
soldiers^  and  placed  upon  two  mules  which  were  still  Lsft  to 
him,  and  waiting  for  nightMl,  he  ordered  them,  under  pain  of 
death*,  to  guide  him  undiscovered  to  the  sea. 

^    XXIII. 

Lopez  and  the  hermit  were  still  ignorant  of  the  names  and 
condition  of  the  fugitives  into  whose  hands  they  had  fallen; 
but  the  imprudence,  or  abstraction  of  one  of  BiJ6go*s  oflGioem 
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having  l«d  him  to  pronounce  the  name  of  his  general,  while 

descending  the  mountain  in  seftr  of  their  guides,  the  latter 

heard  it  with  horror.    Animated  hy  the  implacahle  animosity 

of  party  feeling  m  Spain,  which  sets  danger  at  defianee  m.  its 

thirst  for  yengeance,  they  resolyed  at  the  peril  of  their  }x?68  lo 

deliyer  the  chief  of  the  insurrection  of  die  Isle  of  Leon  mto 

.the  hands  of  his  executioners,  and  chance  was  fitvouraUe  to 

their  design.     A  solitary  feunn  at  a  eertam  distaaoe  from  the 

village  of  Arquillo  helonged  to  the  hrotlier  of  the  hermit's 

companion ;  and  Lopez  poiBting  it  out  to  Biego,  pivfailed  oo. 

him  to  ask  refuge  there  for  the  day  which  was  about  to  break, 

offering  to  conduct  him  thither,     Bi^go  leaviag  his  little  band 

concealed  in  a  ravine,  went  forward  with  Lopez  and  thiee  of 

his  officers  towards  the  farm.    Lopez  called  his  brother,  whose 

name  was  Mateo,  to  open  the  gate,  and  making  a  signal  to 

him  to  be  silent,  introduced  the  three  officers  and  their  chief 

into  the  court-yard.      One  of  Biego's  companions  waa  an 

English   colonel,  who,  fearful  of  s(»ne  surprise,  locked  the 

gate  behind  him,  and  kept  possession  of  the  key.    Ei6go  and 

bis  companions  having  dismounted,  ei^red  the  slable,  wfaere, 

having  taken  some  food,  they  threw  tbemselres  upon  their 

horses'  litter,  with  their  arms  by  their  side,  and  fell  asleep. 

Hi^go,  on  awaking,  having  perceived  that  his  horse  had 
lost  a  shoe,  asked  for  a  blacksmith  to  enable  him  to  resume 
his  journey  during  the  night.  Mateo,  whose  brother  Ijygez 
had  just  had  time  to  whisper  in  his  ear  the  name  of  his  guest, 
undertook  to  go  to  Arquillo  in  search  of  the  blacksmith,  but 
instead  of  going  to  the  house  of  the  latter,  he  hastened  to  find 
the  Alcalde,  acquainted  him  vdth  the  presence  of  the  fugitives 
in  his  house,  and  assured  him  that  both  he  and  his  brother 
were  ready  to  shed  their  blood  to  accomplish  the  King^s  ven- 
geance, if  the  inhabitants  of  Arquillo  would  second  their 
courage  and  fidelity.  At  the  name  of  Eiego  the  inhabitants 
of  Arquillo  flew  to  arms,  and  sending  Mateo  df  to  the  hacm  with 
the  blacksmith,  to  lull  his  guests  into  false  security,  thej 
followed  slowly  by  circuitous  routes  to  surround  the  house. 
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XXIV. 

Eiego,  leaving  his  horse  in  the  hands  of  Mateo  and  the 
blacksmith,  had  gone  into  the  house  to  partake  of  the  repast 
that  was  prepared  for  him.  He  was  indulging  in  the  hope  of  a 
safe  and  rapid  flight  during  the  darkness,  when  the  English 
colonel,  more  vigilant  than  his  chief,  rising  from  table  to  take 
a  look  over  the  plain,  perceived  some  armed  men  at  a  distance, 
hiding  behind  the  trees,  and  surrounding  the  house  in  all 
directions.  "To  arms!"  he  cried,  "we  are  betrayed;  here 
are  armed  men  coming !"  "  To  arms !"  repeated  Eiego,  jumping 
up  from  his  seat,  and  trying  to  get  hold  of  his.  But  Lopez 
and  Mateo  had  already  seized  their  carbines,  and  presenting 
their  muzzles  to  their  prisoners'  breasts,  threatened  to  shoot 
them  if  they  stirred.  Biego,  thus  disarmed,  could  make  no 
resistance,  and  allowed  his  hands  to  be  tied  without  a  murmur ; 
merely  requesting  Lopez  to  prevail  on  the  soldiers  who  were 
approaching  to  spare  his  life  and  that  of  his  companions,  and 
to  treat  them  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  armed  villagers  then 
entered,  and  Bi6go  requested  the  Alclade  to  embrace  him,  as  a 
sign  of  reconciliation  or  of  mercy.  This  the  Alcalde  did,  but 
unwillingly,  and  more  like  a  Christian  obedient  to  hJ3  fiEdth, 
than  an  enemy  yielding  to  compassion*  He  forbade  his  fol- 
lowers to  accept  the  gold  which  Bi^go  offered  them,  to  interest 
them  in  his  fette. 

XXV. 

A  detachment  of  cavalry  soon  after  arrived  and  escorted 
the  captives  to  And^}ar,  where  the  f uiy  of  the  people  contended 
for  them  with  the  escort,  eager  to  forestal  the  executioners. 
The  French  garrison  of  Andujar,  though  unconnected  with  this 
seizure  made  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
arms  to  prevent  the  murder  of  the  prisoners  in  the  street 
Eiego,  at  the  sound  of  the  imprecations  hurled  at  his  head,  pre- 
served in  his  features  that  sad  but  disdainful  impassibility  which 
appreciates,  without  being  astonished  at  the  fickleness  of  the 
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multitude,  of  which  he  was  the  yictim  in  the  same  spot  that 
had  witnessed  at  another  period  the  delirium  of  his  popularity. 
When  passing  thus  fettered  through  the  puhlic  square  of 
Andujar,  and  raising  his  eyes  towards  the  faQade  of  the  town* 
house,  he  could  not  avoid  glancing  at  his  past  fortune  and  his 
present  calamity.  "  You  see,"  he  said  to  M.  de  Coppens,  an 
officer  of  rank  on  the  staff  of  Marshal  Moncey,  who  was  pro- 
tecting him  from  the  execrations  and  the  knives  of  the  multi- 
tude: '*you  see  those  people  who  are  so  enraged  at  this 
moment  against  me,  and  who  would  have  already  murdered  me 
had  it  not  been  for  the  French,  those  same  people,  last  year,  in 
this  identical  spot,  carried  me  in  triumph  in  their  arms ;  the 
town,  in  spite  of  my  unwillingness,  presented  me  with  a  sword 
of  honour ;  every  night  that  I  passed  here  the  houses  were 
illuminated,  and  the  people  danced  until  morning  under  my 
windows,  preventing  me,  by  their  acclamations,  from  getting 
a  wink  of  sleep !  *' 

XXVI. 

The  revocation  of  the  ordinance  of  Andi:gar,  that  wise  and 
merciful  instance  of  foresight  of  the  Duke  d'Angouldme,  pre- 
vented the  French  generals  from  claiming  the  prisoner  of 
Arquillo  from  the  authorities  of  the  town.  Justice  or  vengeance 
upon  a  Spanish  prisoner,  seized  on  by  his  countrymen,  belonged 
henceforward  to  the  Spaniards  alone.  But  the  French  army,  while 
assisting  one  party  against  the  other,  painfully  bore  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  cruelties  of  the  triumphant  side ;  a  humiliation 
which  its  general  wished  to  spare  to  its  humanity  and  honour. 
The  French  detachments  in  escorting  from  Andi:yar  to  Madrid 
the  prisoner  they  were  to  deliver  to  the  King  of  Spain,  if  they 
were  not  his  executioners,  appeared',  at.  least,  to  be  the  accom- 
plices of  his  execution.  One  act  alone  could  palliate  the  in- 
tervention, and  this  was  amnesty.  By  preventing  the  Duke 
d*Angoul^me  from  imposing  this  act  on  the  party  to  which  he 
had  restored  a  throne,  tibe  French  minister  stained  with  blood  the 
glory  of  his  expedition.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  rendered  the 
Bestoratidn  in  France  a  co-partner  in  the£ax;e  of  Europe  in  the 
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severities,  the  cruelties,  and  the  implncabiiitj  of  the  Bestonriaen 
ill  SpaoB.  The  Freoch  army  Mt  this,  and  was  humbled  in  its 
attitade. 

The  anger  of  Ferdinand  awaited  Ri6go  at  Madiid.  His 
trial  was  nothing  but  a  yam  formality,  at  which  he  declined  de- 
fending himself,  being  certain  that  he  eould  not  obtain  joBtioe, 
that  he  woald  not  find  pity,  and  that  he  should  encounter 
jkotiax3%  but  insult  The  midtitude  by  thm  fisrodous  outcries, 
exacted  from  the  judges,  even  in  the  hall  of  justice  itself,  a 
sentence  of  death.  This  sentence  was  read  to  him  in  his 
prison  on  the  7th  Novemb^.  He  listened  to  it  without  emo- 
tion and  without  complaini.  He  thus  lost,  by  ^e  vicissitudes  of 
revolution,  a  life  whi^  he  had  devoted  from  his  yoath  upwards 
to  the  triumph  of  liberty  and  philosophy,  a  passion  lor  which 
he  had  imbibed  during  his  captivity  in  France.  His  &ult  was 
serring  his  cause  by  conspiim^  and  military  sedition,  wilii  the 
arms  he  had  received  from  his  prince,  on  other  conditions  and 
under  another  oath.  The  citizen  who  revolts  against  the 
tyranny  of  his  government  is  a  revolutionist ;  but  the  soldier 
who  takes  arms  against  his  prince  commits  perjury  The 
Spanish  tewohakm  niscamed,  because,  in  its  origin,  it  was  a 
oonspiney  <tf  tJie  anty  instead  of  an  explosion  of  the  country. 
Bi^  W88  its  author,  its  symbol,  and  its  vkstim.  His  execu- 
tioa,  vMke  it  arveaged  tiie  SJng,  dishonoured  justice  herself  by 
its  atVBcitj. 

Being  difested  of  his  mdikfna.  he  was  clothed  in  a  tunic  of 
"i^te  linen,  Ids  head  covered  in  derision  with  a  green  tap^  sur- 
rounded with  a-  band  of  hemp,  all  his  limbs  were  firmly  tied, 
and  he  was  thus  thvown  like  a  heap  of  rubbish  into  a  basket- 
hurdle  drawn  by  an  ass.  Eaeotted  by  priests,  and  preceded  by 
a  cross,  Bi6go  was  thus  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution,  to  the 
dismal  music  of  a  bell,  wi&  which  his  deatli  knell  was  sounded 
by  a  boy  of  the  choir.  The  multitude,  eager  lor  tragicid  emo- 
tions, silently  gratified  its  propensity  at  the  specteda  On 
arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  gikhet  on  which  his  body  was  to 
be  suspended  over  the  city  that  his  name  had  so  kmg  roused 
to  entiiusiasm,  the  executioners  lifted  him  ofiP  the  hurdle 
whereon  his  body  had  been  ail  bruised  and  soiled  wi^  dust,  and 
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placed  him  on  the  platlbnn  of  the  scaffold.  There  liie  priests 
I^TQ  him  absolution  for  his  sins,  and  demanded  for  hhn  the 
jast  pardon  of  his  enemies,  in  letmn  lor  the  pardon  ho  himadf 
gate  them.  He  ims  then  hanged,  and  his  inanimate  bod^ivas 
suspended  for  a  time  orer  the  multitude.  One  monster,  ivfaose 
hatred  had  not  been  satiated  by  the  execution  of  Biego,  struek 
him  ^en  dead  a  blow  in  the  faoe ;  but  the  crowd  disgusted 
at  this  outrage  upon  a  dead  body  responded  to  it  by  a  mur* 
mur  of  indignation,  mingled  with  cries  of  "  Long  lite  the 
King!* 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  man  who  had  begun,  hurles^oed, 
and  nnned  the  Spanish  revolution ;  which  was  hatehed  in  the 
barracks,  continueid  by  demagogues,  and  terminated  in  Teii» 
geanoe;  but  Eiego  merited  this  Tengeance  less  dian  otheis 
from  the  King,  for  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph  he  had  do* 
manded  an  amnesty  for  the  royalists. 

This  reTolution  which  was  put  down  by  foreign  iutartoation, 
had  only  half  delivered  the  Spanish  nation  from  the  monkish 
yoke,  and  left  it  to  the  vei^feanoe  of  despotism.  But  it  had 
formed  in  its  Oortes,  its  tribunes,  and  its  armies,  orators  and 
sol^eiB  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  Europe,  and  capaMe  of  one 
day  profiting,  under  less  «rude  and  more  suitable  institutions) 
by  the  experience  of  anarchy,  and  the  lessons  of  mis&rtiae. 
But  their  hour  had  not  arrived,  and  they  were  all  dsmn  to 
seek  maturity  in  proscription. 

■ 

XXVII. 

The  worit  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and  of  M.  de  Montmo- 
rency was  aecomplisbed.  The  French  army,  happy  at  reoo« 
vering  its  old  name  m  Spain,  had  added  to  its  military  virtues 
that  diseii^lBie,  that  humanity  fer  the  conqfueied,  and  that 
oonsideration  for  unarmed  multitudes,  whkh  made  this  cam* 
paign  a  model  for  wars  of  intervention.  The  political  opiaieni 
which  until  then  had  divided  the  French  army  were  dis- 
appearing and  merging  in  an  esprit  de  corps,  and  a  sentiment 
of  esteem  for  t^eir  general,  which  made  both  officers  and 
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soldiers  proud  of  their  fidelity  to  the  King,  froih  the  moment 
that  this  fidelity  was  honoured  in  their  eyes  hy  glory  acquired 
under  the  flag  of  the  Bourbons.  This  flag,  which  until  then 
had  appeared  to  them  the  symbol  of  mourning  for  France,  now 
seemed  the  flag  of  a  more  modest  but  irreproachable  gloiy. 
They  no  longer  blushed  to  display  it  before  the  eyes  of  those 
factions  which  had  insulted  and  debased  it ;  and  regiments  were 
no  longer  agitated  and  made  a  mockery  of  by  plots,  Carbonansm 
and  secret  societies. 

The  Duke  d'Angoul^me  brought  them  back  to  his  uncle, 
penetrated  with  esteem  for  his  bravery,  confidence  in  his 
wisdom,  and  respect  for  his  virtues.  His  modesty  still  further 
increased  their  veneration  for  their  chief,  who  only  wanted  en- 
thusiasm and  external  appearanco  to  be  a  hero,  for  though  he 
had  not  the  countenance  he  had  the  heart  of  one.  Badly  en- 
dowed with  personal  graces  by  the  niggard  hand  of  nature, 
brought  up  in  exile,  oppressed  by  adversity,  and  a  stranger  in 
his  native  country,  his  timidity  deprived  him  of  the  confidence 
of  others  and  of  himself ;  but  an  upright  heart,  unaffected  piety, 
a  clear  judgment,  a  relish  for  and  a  discernment  of  good  counsel, 
always  kept  him  on  a  level  with  his  duties ;  and  the  field  of 
battle,  by  divesting  him  before  the  enemy  of  the  indecision  he 
evinced  in  the  presence  of  Ids  friends,  displayed  him  to  his 
soldiers  such  as  he  was,  a  prince  formed  to  be  the  first  soldier 
of  the  crown.  With  an  exemplary  disinterestedness  of  glory  he 
ascribed  the  merit  of  his  campaign  to  the  generals  who  had  so 
ably  seconded  him.  Oudinot,  Molitor,  Moncey,  Lauristen, 
Bordesoulle,  Guilleminot,  Bourmont,  the  Duke  de  Guiche, 
Boifl-ke,  the  Baron  de  Damas,  Loverdo,  Bonnemaison,  and  all 
his  companions  and  competitors  in  glory,  received  the  recom- 
pense, the  promotion,  and  the  honours  due  to  the  generals  of 
this  fortunate  expedition.  He  reserved  nothing  for  himself 
but  the  seer  t  joy  of  a  duty  well  accomplished,  the  applause  of 
his  wife,  the  embraces  of  his  father,  and  the  satisfiiction  of  the 
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XXVIII. 

His  return  to  France  was  a  triumph,  not  only  to  the  roy- 
alists and  the  soldiers,  but  to  all  those  who  saw  in  this  campaign 
the  resurrection  of  the  French  army,  and.  the  stability  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  which  had  at  last  assisted  itself,  and  which 
by  mingling  the  cause  of  the  country  with  its  own  abroad,  had 
offered  a  victorious  defiance  to  its  enemies  at  home.  The  tri- 
umphal arch  of  the  Etoile  was  consecrated  to  the  liberating 
army.  The  Count  d'Artois,  the  Duchess  d'Angoultoe,  and 
the  Duchess  de  Berry,  his  brother's  widow,  accompanied  by  her 
two  children,  went  to  receiye  the  prince  on  his  return  at  the 
palace  of  St-Cloud.  Tears  of  joy  at  length  flowed  from  the 
eyes  of  this  unfortunate  family,  to  whom  palaces,  exile,  scaffolds, 
and  assassinations  had  cost  so  many  tears  of  bitterness  for  the 
last  thirty  years. 

On  the  following  day  the  generalissimo,  on  horseback,  ac- 
companied by  his  generals  and  the  marshals  of  France,  Oudinot, 
Marmont,  Lauriston,  BordesouUe,  the  Duke  de  Guiche,  and 
La  Eochejaquelin,  made  his  military  entrance  into  Paris,  sur- 
rounded by  an  immense  cortege  of  troops  and  inhabitants.  He 
was  received  at  the  triumphal  arch  of  L'Etoile,  in  a  tent  com- 
memorative of  his  exploits,  by  deputations  from  all  the  great 
bodies  of  the  state  and  capital. 

*'  Our  good  wishes  followed  you  on  your  departure,"  said 
the  prefect  of  Paris,  **  and  our  acclamations  awaited  you  on 
your  happy  return.  For  thirty  years  the  name  of  war  has 
been  nothing  but  a  cry  of  horror,  and  a  signal  of  calamity  to 
nations;  the  population  of  invaded,  as  well  as  of  conquering 
states,  throwing  themselves  upon  one  another,  offered  to  the 
eyes  of  the  sage  a  lamentable  spectacle.  But  war  in  these 
days  lifts  up  nations  that  have  fallen,  upon  every  point  of  a 
vast  empire,  appearing  humane,  protecting,  and  generous;  a 
warrior  that  inspires  no  fear,  a  conqueror  without  vengeance. 
At  the  voice  of  a  powerful  monarch  your  victorious  sword  has 
been  consecrated  to  the  noble  and  legitimate  career  of  valour 
and  of  arms.    The  trophies  of  war  become  the  consolation  of 
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an  oppressed  people,  the  Yolcano  of  revolutions  closed  up  for 
ever,  the  reconciliation  of  oar  <KMiatry  cemented  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  yictoiy  crowning  our  sailors  as  well  as  our  soldiers, 
and  the  ^ory  of  all  the  <diildren  of  France  mingled  together 
in  one  hafpj  union,  the  names  of  Logrogno,  of  Loretto,  of 
Pampekma,  of  Llano,  and  of  lAers,  with  those  of  Trocadero 
and  of  Santi-Petri,  united  henceforwaid  with  those  oelehrated 
names  of  which  your  lunily,  so  tnilty  French,  has  adopted  the 
gloiy:  such,  Mpasei^^ur,  are  the  results  of  this  campaign, 
fiudi  IS  the  work  you  have  accomplished.  Enter  within  these 
walls  that  eneiicle  the  fame  of  your  ancestors,  whose  ma^- 
fioent  crown  is  now  ornamented  with  so  bright  a  gem;  the 
vast  city  resounds  with  pndses  and  shouts  oi  joy,  in  the  pnde 
of  seeing  its  warri<»s  agtin ;  the  public  ways  are  filled  with  an 
immense  multitude  smiling  at  fresh  triumphs ;  and  fstrther  on, 
in  the  ancient  halls  of  his  sacred  palace  a  fiiiher,  a  king  admits 
you  to  place  a  crown  of  laurel  on  your  brow.  Already  his 
heart  leaps  with  pleasure  at  the  approach  of  him  that  ha  calls 
the  joy  of  his  old  age  and  the  ^ory  of  France.  In  his  arms 
you  will  neceive  the  double  reward  of  martial  valour  and 
political  wisdom." 

xxrx. 

These  words  found  a  unanimous  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the 
spectators  The  prince,  bowing  down  to  his  hoise's  laane 
rephed  to  it  with  a  modest  brevity  which  enhanoed  tha^plMidoiir 
of  his  fame.  ''I  am  ha^^y," he  said,  "that  I  have  aooom 
plished  the  missioii  oonfided  to  me  by  the  King,  that  I  have 
re-established  peace,  and  shown  that  eveiything  may  bo  done 
at  the  head  of  a  French  army."  Publio  justice  bestowed  upon 
him  the  more  esteem,  the  more  he  seemed  anzkras  to  decline 
it  in  &Tonr  of  his  soldiers.  The  reguaants  of  the  royal  guard, 
whidi  had  already  letomed  from  Spain,  and  the  troops  of  the 
ganison  of  Paris,  formed  a  cort^  for  him  to  the  Tuiledes, 
where  he  dismounted  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
unok,  to  whom  he  restored  an  army  and  peihaps  a  kingdom. 
**  My  son,"  said  the  King  to  him,  wUh  that  brief  solemnity  and 
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tender  emotion  which  he  ooald  so  theatrically  affect  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  people  and  of  Earope,  *'  I  am  well  pleased  with 
you!"  Then  taking  his  nephew  hy  the  hand,  and  presenting 
him  to  the  crowd  from  the  royal  halcony  of  the  palace,  he 
excited  hy  this  group  of  the  old  man  and  the  warrior,  always 
interesting  to  the  muldtade,  the  enthusiaBm  and  the  acclama- 
tions of  his  subjects. 

The  alliance  of  the  coyal  fsunily  with  the  army  and  the 
nation  appeared  to  be  at  last  sealed  £>r  the  first  time  by  policyt 
by  public  opimon,  and  by  glory. 


BOOK  FOETI-SEOOND. 

Effect  of  the  Spanish  war  on  the  internal  policy  of  Franoe—Electiona  of 
1824 — ^Ministerial  projects — Septennial  Ghamher — Bedaction  of  the 
funds — Openmg  of  the  session— Speech  from  the  throne — ^Ministerial 
changes — ^Fall  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand — MM.  de  Damasi  De  Ghabrol, 
'  De  Frayssinous,  De  Doudeauville — Boyal  ordinance  re-establishing  the 
censorship  for  the  periodical  press — Friyate  life  of  Louis  XV IlL ;  his 
retreat  at  St.  Ouen  with  Madame  du  Gayla ;  his  daily  habits. 


I. 

But  if  the  triumph  of  French  interyention  in  Spain  pro- 
duced immense  adyantages  for  the  House  of  Bourbon  in  that 
country,  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  it  was  also  pregnant  with 
immense  dangers.  The  intoxication  of  the  royaHsts,  and  the 
rash  confidence  which  this  triumph  was  sure  to  inspire  them 
with,  in  the  unlimited  power  of  their  party,  were  the  first  of 
these  dangers.  Great  success  imparts  corresponding  boldness, 
and  great  boldness  brings  on  great  reyerses.  Who  could  here- 
after put  a  stop  to  the  requirements  of  that  party  of  the  priest- 
hood which  was  called  the  CongregcOion,  and  of  that  party  of 
absolutism  which  was  called  the  Ultra-royalists,  now  that  these 
two  parties,  connected  together  by  one  common  interest,  haying 
already  subjugated  the  King  in  his  palace  by  an  ambitious 
brother  and  by  an  insinuating  fayourite,  had  forced  him  to  sub- 
mit to,  rather  than  to  choose,  M.  de  Yilltie  and  his  friends  for 
ministers;  now  that  a  migority,  mad,  impassioned,  and  im- 
placable against  eyen  the  vestiges  of  the  reyolution,  belonged 
to  them  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  now  that  an  ascendancy 
was  secured  to  them  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  by  a  group  of 
bishops  and  cardinals,  strong  enough  to  demand  pledges  £rom 
the  crown,  and  to  aspire  to  a  legal  supremacy  oyer  the  govem- 
ment;  now,  in  fine,  that  these  two  puiies.  untQ  then  so  timid. 
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felt  themselves  supported  bj  a  victorious  and  incorruptible 
army,  vhich  discipline  and  triumph  had  rallied,  under  a  brave 
and  pious  prince,  round  the  cause  of  the  church  and  the 
monarchy !     M.  de  Vill^le,  though  he  seemed  to  felicitate  him- 
self on  the  success  of  the  Spanish  expedition,  already  felt  the 
rebound  of  it  in  the  council,  in  the  chamber,  in  the  palace,  and 
even  in  the  elections.     He  had  undertaken  it  in  spite  of  him- 
self, and  he  had  conquered  more  than  he  wanted.    His  vic- 
toiy,  taken  advantage  of  by  the  ultra-royalist  party  as  a  bold 
and  happy  experiment,  which  encouraged  it  to  still  bolder 
measures,  made  this  party  more  exacting  and  more  imperious 
towards  M.  de  Villele.    This  minister  had  experienced  diffi- 
culty in  restraining  them  before  the  triumph,  how  then  was  he 
to  keep  them  down  after  it?    Amongst  his  own  colleagues 
several  belonged  to  this  party  more  than  to  the  president  of 
the  council,  and  s6emed  bent  on  refusing  nothing  to  the  clergy, 
to  the  royalist  counter-opposition,  and  to  the  court:  M.  de 
Peyronnet,  impatient  to  serve  the  cause  which  had  adopted  and 
made  him  great,  found  nothing  difficult  or  excessive  in  the 
government  favours  which  the  old  regime  required  of  him. 
His  youth,  his  character,  and  his  zeal,  made  him  repugnant  to 
that  circumspection  with  regard  to  public  opinion  which  is  the 
great  necessity  of  governments  of  equilibrium.    To  secure  the 
victory  of  one  party  over  another  was,  in  his  eyes,  to  govern ; 
better  calculated  for  civil  war  than  for  the  administration,  to 
conquer  and  subdue  was  more  consonant  with  his  nature  than 
to  convince  and  to  pacify.    M.  de  Clermont  Tonnerre,  with 
more  moderation  in  his  views,  had,  through  his  religious  con- 
victions, profound  and  sincere,  ties  which  connected  him  with  the 
church  party.     The  Baron  de  Damas,  whom  the  influence  of 
the  Duke  d'Angoul^me  had  made  minister  of  war  in  the  place 
of  Marshal  Victor,  belonged  to  the  same  party.    A  sensible 
and  a  worthy  man,  whose  birth  attached  him  to  the  aristocracy, 
his  honour  to  the  prince  who  had  chosen  him,  and  his  piety  to 
the  priesthood.     M.  de  Corbi^re  had  no  weakness  for  the 
church,  and  no  deference  for  the  aristocracy ;   his  plebeian 
royalism  was  nothing  more  than  a  horror  for  the  revolution,  and 
a  passion  for  putting  down  the  opposition.     He  only  sym- 
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pathised  Trith  the  majority  throij^  bis  hatred;  bixt  beeoaldt' 
refuse  nothing  to  these  allies  of  bis  repugnanee,  eonneeled 
Tfidi  any  measures  which  appeared  to  furnish  arms  against  thi» 
common  enemy. 

II. 

As  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand, — the  decisrre  impulsion  he  bad 
giyen  to  the  Spanish  war, — the  success  of  this  campaign  against 
roTolation, — the  gratitude  of  the  chuivh  party  in  Spain,  ira 
France,  and  throughout  Europe, — the  faYour  of  the  aristoeratieal 
saloons, — ^tbe  enthusiasm  of  the  royalist  journals  and  pampbleis, 
resoun<&ig  with  bis  services, — fipally,  the  European  spknebuc 
of  bis  name,  dazjling  bis  colleagues,  and  imidiatmg  thdr 
obscurity, — all  these  coneidcasations  gave  him,  since  the  congress 
of  Vezona,  bjxA  since  the  triumph  of  Cadiz,  an  fflftemal  aaoen- 
daacy,  and  a  ncasy  popdnrity  which  could  not  ML  to  over- 
shadow,  to  edipse,  or  to  govern  M.  de  ViU^le.  Bettred  amidst 
bis  ^ory,  inactive  in  the  council,  silent  with  bis  ccdleagaes, 
modest  befinre  the  Sing,  affecting  indifference  about  small  mat- 
ters, and  disdain  for  great  ones,  given  up  to  pleasure  and 
femal»  society,  attentive  only  to  French  and  foreign  diploma- 
tists, witli  whom  be  had  to  manage  carefully  bis  own  position 
and  that  of  France;  laborious^  admirable,  great  and  truly 
statesmanlike  in  bis  despatches;  obsequious  to  the  d^pntades 
of  the  cburch,  to  whom  bis  name  was  a  promise  of  returning 
power;  jQatt^nig  the  great  courtiers  to  be  flattored  by  them  in 
return ;  secsetly  connected  with  the  ultra-ioyalists  oi  the  two 
ohambeiB,  whose  interefits,  passions,  and  requiremento,  he  had 
served  too  mudu  m  bis  potenacaL  wiitinga  in  the  CoKsenaUur 
to  detafih  himself  from  them  in  powar,  ccanplaisanlly  bewail' 
ing  with  them  tiie  littknesses,  the  mediociity,  or  the  timidi^ 
of  government; — M.  de  Cbateanbnand,  without  breaking  with 
bis  colleagues,  or  thwartmg  the  King  and  IL  de  Yill^le,  re* 
leased  himself^  however,  iiom  all  those  responsibilities  which 
might  embarrass  bis  part  of  pre-eminence  by  ties  of  expe- 
diency, and  be  left  the  royalists  and  the  priesthood  to  hope  ior 
fitalemnnlike  reservations,  vievra  of  genius,  and  boUnesa  of 
restoration  which  kept  up  bis  farour. 
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One  of  these  mental  reservations  of  M.  de  CHmtftanhriand, 
comformable  therein  to  the  then  prevailing  opinion  amongst  the 
royalists,  was  to  render  stationarj  for  their  advantage  the 
Bourbon  and  monarchical  mtgority  which  then  existed  in  the 
Chamber,  and  wbich  the  electimis  a£  March  1824,  made  under 
the  impreMion  of  the  Spanisk  snocesBes,  bad  increased  and 
consolidBted.    instead  of  renewing  the  depaties  everj  year  bj 
Mha,  the  lojalisis,  M.  de  Ohateauhriand,  and  M.  de  Yill^ 
himself,  proposed  to  g^ve  the  existing  Chamber  a  duration  of 
seven  jears,  from  its  ori^  in  1822,  and  to  dissolve  and  renew 
it  in  mass  at  the  termination  of  that  period.    This  law  was  a 
coup  d'itat  against  electoral  opinion,  a  vital  element  of  repre- 
seutBtive  government     It  had,  in  fact,  for  the  King  and  his 
government,  the  advantage  of  fixing  for  seven  years  the  majority 
which  was  given  to  them  by  the  elections  just  terminated,  and 
of  thus  laying  a  solid  and  immovable  foundation  for  hie  dynasty. 
Bat  it  had  also  the  danger,  which  so  fatally  revealed  itself,  of 
closing  the  elective  Chamber  against  the  symptoms  of  a  modi- 
fication of  public  opinion,  or  that  renewal  of  ideas  which  every 
year  infused  into  its  body ;  ef  thus,  as  it  were,  walling  up  the 
Chamber  against  external  influence,  and  deceiving  the  govern- 
ment as  to  the  real  disposition  of  the  public  mind,  of  wbieh  its 
policy  ought  to  be  the  expression  under  a  parliamentary  regime. 
The  King,  in  accepting  this  law  from  the  hands  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  and  of  M.  de  Yill^e,  placed  himself  in  the 
position  of  a  pilot  who  should  auppresa  the  thermometer  in 
the  bimiade  of  his  ship,  that  he  mi^t  be  systematically  igno- 
rant, of  all  the  atmospheric  changes  which  ought  to  modify  hia 
manoeuvres.     The  royalists  and  the  priesthood  adopted  this 
idea  with  ecstasy,  whidi  was  presented  under  the  name  of  the 
septemdal  act  to  dft  admiiatioa  of  their  party.     It  did  not 
suppress,  but  it  adjourned  from  seven  years  to  seven  years,  the 
electoral  sovereignty  of  the  nation.  In  this  manner  it  dethroned 
the  National  Assembly,  and  assimilated  the  Chamber  ta  the 
institution  of  the  States-general  of  the  old  regime,  convoked, 
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not  as  formerly  at  uncertain  periods,  but  at  an  epoch  fixed 
and  determined.  It  was  evidently  giving  the  lie  to  the  Bevo- 
lution  and  the  charter,  and  returning  indirectly  towards  the 
old  days  of  the  monarchy. 

IV. 

M.  de  Villele  had  prepared  with  another  view  another 
government  measure,  which  the  King  was  to  present  at  the  samp 
time  to  the  Chambers.  This  measure,  exclusively  financial, 
consisted  in  reducing  the  interest  of  the  loans  contracted  by 
the  state  in  the  different  phases  of  the  Bevolution  and  of  the 
Eestoration,  and  forcing  the  state  creditors  to  convert  their  old 
stock  into  new,  which  should  represent  an  amount  of  capital 
and  interest  inferior  to  what  they  had  possessed  up  to  that 
period.  This  would  be  an  equitable  and  salutaiy  measure  in 
England  and  other  countries  where  the  state,  vl  borrowing 
a  real  and  definite  capital,  naturally  reserves  to  itself  the  right 
of  paying  it  back  to  tho  lenders,  when  it  can  find  other  lenders 
offering  their  money  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest;  but  it  was 
an  arbitrary,  retroactive,  and  dishonest  measure  in  France, 
where  the  state  had  borrowed  no  definite  capital,  but  where 
it  had  constituted  intermiruMe  annuities,  indemnity  for  the 
bankruptcies,  spoliations,  and  confiscations  of  the  Bevolution, 
under  the  general  title  of  Consolidated  Funds,  or  taken  sums 
which  had  been  supplied  to  it  for  the  liberation  of  the  oountiy 
in  1814  :  funds  to  which  credit  and  speculation  alone  imparted 
in  the  market  a  capital  value,  as  conventional  and  as  fluctuating 
as  the  confidence  or  distrust  of  the  day.  The  government,  in 
applying  to  the  French  funds  the  measure  for  the  reduction  of 
interest  and  conversion  of  stock  applicable  to  British  loans,  in 
reality  violated  the  nature,  the  spirit,  and  the  letter  of  its 
engagements,  and  in  saving  a  limited  amount  of  treasure,  it 
sacrificed  credit,  which  is  the  unlimited  treasure  of  nations. 
The  sums  furnished  to  the  state  by  this  economy  were  to  serve 
as  an  indenmily  to  the  emigrants  who  had  been  despoiled  of 
their  property  by  the  revolutionary  laws. 
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The  King  in  his  speech  to  the  Chamber,  after  having  felici- 
tated himself  on  the  glory  and  success  of  the  French  expedition 
under  the  command  of  his  nephew  in  Spain,  mentioned  these 
two  laws  which  were  to  occupy  the  session. 

The  liberal  opposition,  which  was  reduced  to  nineteen  by 
the  last  elections,  could  scarcely  raise  a  murmur.    The  im- 
mense minority  of  every  shade  applauded  the  three  ideas 
reyealed  in  the  King's  speech.    The  royalists  and  emigrants 
were  satisfied,  but  the  Church  party  was  not.    Powerful  of 
itself  in  the  Assembly>  more  powerful  by  the  interested  defe- 
rence which  the  ambitious  members  of  the  ultra-royalist  party 
evinced  for  it,  and  in  secret  communication  with  the  hidden 
cabinet  of  the  Count  d*Artois,  this  party,  led  in  the  Chamber 
by  two  men  of  great  zeal  but  ordinary  intellect,  required  and 
obtained,  in  the  reply  of  the  Assembly  to  the  King  s  speech, 
an  imperious  reference  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  pretensions 
of  the  church :  '*  Religion  demands,"  added  the  majority  to 
gratify  this  party,  '*  protective  laws  for  public  worship,  and  a 
competence  more  worthy  of  them  for  its  ministers.     Public 
education  solicits  a  necessary  support."     The  auxiliary  thus 
obscurely  indicated  in  the  address  could  be  nothing  else  than 
the  institution  of  the  Jesuits,  for  public  instruction  was  already  . 
in  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  M.  de  Frayssinous. 

By  more  than  two  hundred  votes  the  Chamber  nominated 
M.  Bavez  as  president,  for  the  approbation  of  the  King;  M 
de  Labourdonnaie,  the  candidate  of  the  ultra-royalists  had  only 
sixty.  From  this  number  M.  de  ViU^le  might  count  his  per- 
sonal enemies  in  the  Assembly.  Tbe  validity  of  Bei\jamin 
Constant's  election  contested  by  M.  Dudon,  and  the  legitimate 
recriminations  of  the  liberals  against  the  scandalous  oppression 
of  the  electoral  colleges  by  the  ministers,  were  themes  for  the 
first  deliberations  of  ^e  Chamber.  M.  de  Martignac,  a  young 
royalist  orator,  too  generous  and  too  superior  to  look  for  the 
triumph  of  his  opinions  in  partiality  and  violence,  acknowledged 
the  patriotism  of  his  adversary,  and  refused  this  vindictive 

4l 
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satis&ction  to  his  party.  His  talent,  enhanced  by  the  natural 
grace  of  his  character  and  his  eloquent  language,  his  functions 
of  civil  commissionei^iintli  the  Duke  d'Angoullme  during  the 
Spanish  campaign,  and  the  feiToar  of  this  prmoe».  stroo^y  re- 
commended M.  de  Martijgnac  to  the  nevr  Assembly.  The 
ministers  presented  the  septemual-act  bill  to  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  and  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  interaat  and  conTorsion  of 
stock  to  the  Chamber  of  D^aties.  This  last  law  supported^mth 
more  sophistry  and  prejudice  than  reason,  by  M.  do  Villele  and 
the  country  deputies,  who  were  jealous  of  the  faad-hoiden,  and 
opposed,  not  by  those  reasons  which  ought  to  haive  occasioned 
its  rejection,  but  by  antipathies  purely  political  on  the  part  of 
the  opposition,  was  carried  by  a  small  majority. 

The  septenrnal-act  bill  was  carried  by  a  great  mijjority  of  the 
monarchical  party  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Tjawjninais  vainly 
displayed  the  danger  of  it  by  recurring  to  all  the  Assemblies 
whidi  had  been  renewed  integrally  during  tiie  dtU  oommotions, 
when  every  integral  election  had  been  a  revolution.  Parties  in 
their  do^s  of  power  never  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  of 
their  days  of  weakness.  The  predictions  of  Laiyuinais,  of  the 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Liaiioovrt,  of  Boise^  d'Anglas»  and 
of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  were  looked  m  as  ri%Muu*M  by  the 
indignant  uhra-royalists 

VI 

The  bin  for  the  reductioa  of  interest  beiog  brou^t  before 
the  same  Chamber  by  the  mimsters,  it  was  debated  there  &r 
nine  days  with  a  pertinacity  of  resistaiice  which  alarmed  the 
goyemment  M.  de  QuMen,  the  ArdibiBhop  of  Paris,  combated 
the  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the  national  debt,  like  a  pontiff 
defending  the  property  of  his  flock.  Paris,  in  kct,  comprised 
amongst  the  poorer  classes  of  its  population  more  than  twenty 
thousand  small  fund-holders,  whose  very  existence  was  threat- 
ened by  the  law.  The  churcli  party  thus  detaching  itself  from 
the  ministry,  and  joioing,  on  one  side,  the  rich  capitalists  of 
the  aristocracy  and  of  the  bank,  a  portion  of  whose  incomes 
was  attacked,  and,  on  the  other,  the  liberal  opposition  who 
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combated  the  law  simply  because  it  was  a  government  measure, 
undermined  the  miyority  of  M,  de  Yill^le  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  and  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  bill. 

M.  de  GhateaabniBd,  who  had  promised  his  coUeagnes  his 
own  aaobitanoo  tzid  that  ol  his  fidcads  in  tka  debate,  warered, 
reosded,  and  held  his  tongue.  His  silence  being  looked  upon 
as  foiQ  play  by  the  ministeni,  embittered  the  King  and  M.  de 
Yill^e  i^gEdnst  him;  and  they  looked  out  for  an  opportunity  of 
getting  z^ofanally  bo  pofwerfiilin  public  opinion,  and  so  little 
to  be  depended  on  in  the  oounoil  Between  M.  de  Yilldle  who 
serve!  withoat  giving  umbcage,  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand  who 
gave  umbngd  withoat  serving,  the  King's  ohoioe  could  not  be 
doufatfuL  fie  no^  longer  retained  M.  de  Chateaubriand  but 
from  a  feeling  of  humaml;y,  and  the  difficulty  of  dismisaing  a 
distinguished  person  still  ao  popular  with  the  aristocratical 
party. 

M.  £oyer^GoUard  meanwhile  opposed  the  septennial  bill  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  arguments  almost  of  a  republican 
ehaisacter.  The  national  soYoreignty  broke  forth  in  his  speech 
in  the  very  face  of  the  throne  and  the  ministers,  whom  he  aocaaed 
of  eorrupiing  that  aoTereignty  in  principlOi  and  the  elections 
in  praotioe.  ^'  You  are  stillp*'  he  said,  **  the  imperial  govern 
meat,  with  its  hundred  thousand  arms,  with  the  despotic  and 
crafty  i^ents  of  its  power,  force  and  stmcagem."  As  a  prophet 
of  politicel  tempests,  he  turned  into  derision  the  pretensions  of 
a  goTemment  that  depended,  in  these  times  of  &tal  insta- 
bility, on  a  kw  which  stipulated  for  seven  years  duration* 
"  Wliens  are  ti&e  ministers  who  governed  seven  yean  ago  ?"  he 
said,  *'  and  in  seven  years  what  shall  we  be  ourselves  ?"  General 
¥oj  combated  the  law  by  the  same  argmnents  as  M.  Boyer- 
OoUard,  but  developed  witli  greater  eloquence.  The  leader  of 
the  comstitatbnal  opposition  was  equally  severe  as  the  philo- 
aoiplier,  but  less  despairing.  But  opposition  and  philosophy 
alika  failed  against  the  self^nterest  of  a  Chamber  desirous  of 
fttcpetnating  its  own  power     The  bill  was  passed 
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VII. 

On  the  eye  of  a  vote  which  was  to  cany  out  one  of  his 
political  ideas,  and  which  crowned  his  triumph  in  regard  to  the 
Spanish  expedition,  M.  do  Chateaubriand,  whose  insults  to 
M.  Decazes  had  never  been  forgotten  hj  the  King,  who  felt 
them  as  insults  to  his  own  heart,  was  easily  given  up  by  this 
prince  to  the  resentment  of  his  colleagues.  The  latter  dis- 
dained to  palliate  under  those  forms  of  decorum  with  which 
even  kings  envelop  these  acts  of  disgrace,  the  dismissal  given 
to  the  most  brilliant  and  most  popular  of  the  royaHsts.  In  their 
procedure  on  this  occasion  they  forgot  the  respect  due  to  ancient 
friendship,  to  services  rendered,  and  to  genius. 

This  dismissal  was  accidentally  embittered  and  made  almost 
an  insult  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  On  the  previous  evening, 
he  had  not  been  apprised  by  any  indication  in  the  looks  or 
manners  of  his  colleagues,  of  ^eir  resolution  to  get  rid  of  him. 
The  royal  ordinance  depriving  him  of  his  ministiy,  in  indirect 
and  laconic  terms,  had  been  addressed  to  him  in  the  morning 
at  his  official  residence  by  a  simple  communication.  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  was  absent  at  the  time  from  home,  havingpassed 
the '  night  elsewhere,  and  not  having  returned  before  his  cus- 
tomaiy  visit  to  the  Tuileries.  His  private  secretary  who  had 
received  and  opened  the  letter,  hastened  in  search  of  his  minis- 
ter, to  communicate  to  him  the  announcement  of  his  disgrace, 
and  to  spare  him  the  mortification  of  presenting  himself  at  the 
Council  Chamber,  and  finding  the  doors  rudely  shut  against 
him. 

He  found  him  in  fact  at  the  Tuileries,  whither  he  had  gone 
direct  from  the  house  to  which  he  occasionally  retired  from  the 
tumult  of  public  receptions  and  state  afGurs.  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand was  just  leaving  the  Count  d*Artois'  chapel,  amongst  the 
adherents  of  that  court  of  which  he  was  an  assiduous  frequenter. 
He  had  already  received,  during  the  service,  from  the  hints  and 
features  of  the  courtiers,  as  well  as  from  their  coldness  and  sur- 
prise at  his  presence,  some  vague  and  unintelligible  presenti- 
ments. His  secretary,  perceiving  him  in  ^e  crowd,  approached. 
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and  having  drawn  him  aside,  communicated  to  him  the  order 
in  council  and  the  letter  of  M.  de  Vill^e,  which  increased  the 
insult  by  its  brevity  and  rudeness.    M.  de  Chateaubriand  had 
too  much  pride  to  afflict  himself,  or  appear  affected  under  so 
rude  an  act  of  injustice,  but  he  had  too  much  sensibility  and 
too  implacable  a  disposition  to  pardon  the  outrage.   It  cost  him 
but  little  to  give  up  the  ministry  after  the  ^lustrious  work  he 
had  accomplished  in  it ;  for,  by  a  bold  enterprise  and  a  suc- 
cessful campaign,  he  had  left  his  name  incrusted  in  the  history 
of  the  Bourbons    He  had  imparted  confidence  to  the  monarchy, 
he  had  been  a  counterpoise  to  Mr.  Canning  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  and  he  had  constituted  himself  the  statesman  of 
ancient  thrones,  the  European  conservatiYe ;  he  retired  with  the 
double  charm  which  sooner  or  later  restores  men  of  great 
ambition  to  the  stage,  a  great  act,  and  a  signal  ingratitude.     He 
wanted  but  one  thing  to  illustrate  his  fall,  and  to  raise  him  still 
higher  in  Mling,  which  was  to  bear  this  ingratitude  with  the 
indifference  and  dignity  of  a  great  character,  to  withdraw  into 
silence  and  modesty,  and  to  make  his  friends  regret  him  without 
joining  his  enemies,  to  seek  for  his  revenge  only  in  his  services, 
and  his  glory  only  in  his  virtue. 

But  the  virtue  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  not  of  this 
antique  model.    The  part  of  a  Coriolanus  of  the  B.estoration 
bad  tempted  him,  as  that  of  a  Coriolanus  of  the  nobility  had 
tempted  Mirabeau  thirty  years  before.     Discontented  with  the 
aristocracy  and  the  crown,  he  swore  to  make  himself  estimated 
at  his  proper  value,  by  the  terror  he  purposed  carrying  into  the 
camp  from  which  he  had  been  so  imprudently  expelled.     The 
King,  M.  de  Yill^le,  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  the  ultra-church 
partj,  had  created  in  him  the  most  fatal  enemy  of  royalty. 
Despising,  from  their  narrow  views,  an  embarrassing  but  ne- 
cessary superiority,  they  had  not  estimated  the  power  of  an 
individuality  in  a  party ;  they  had  thrown  genius  into  opposi- 
tion ;  they  had  uncrowned  royalism.     M.  de  Chateaubriand  had 
made  the  Eestoration  with  his  pen,  and  he  was  now  going  to 
destroy  it    This,  of  course,  he  did  not  then  msh  to  do ;  he 
only  desired  to  avenge  himself  on  an  individual,  but  he  avenged 
himself  on  a  throne     His  discontent,  ^vhich  arose  to  anger,  did 
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not  mount  up  to  a  roTolution.  He  did  not  feel  that  he  was  too 
deeply  avenged  but,  to  his  sorrow  and  regret,  <m  Hie  wreok 
of  ^e  monarchy 

VIII 

On  the  day  after  his  retirement  from  the  ministry,  all  the 
intelUgenoe  of  the  royalist  party  followed  him  in  hia  ddectioQ 
and  iosuirection  against  the  government,  whose  faults  he  had, 
however,  shared  in  and  encouraged.  A  publio  jommal  ^ducfa 
then  had  almost  the  power  of  an  institution  of  the  state,  and 
the  influential  eloquence  of  a  European  tribune,  the  Jaunud 
de$  DtbatSt  faithful  to  friendship  even  to  vengeance,  abandoned 
the  government  and  gave  itself  up  wholly  to  M*  de  Chateau- 
briand. This  jour^ud,  the  property  of,  and  directed  by  two 
brothers,  MM.  Bertin,  consummate  pilots  on  this  element  of 
publio  opinion,  was  not  merely  a  voice,  it  was  a  party.  Its  in 
fluenoe  being  all  the  greater  the  more  moderate  and  Ubenl  it 
was  in  its  xx>yalism,  it  could  at  will,  and  with  perfect  oonsis* 
tency,  defend  the  throne  on  the  plea  of  monazchical  neoessity, 
and  attack  the  government  on  that  of  indispensable  Uberalism. 
Some  important  members  of  the  Chamber  <^  Peem  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  flodked  round  iJus  focus  of  notoriety*  <rf 
polemios,  and  of  diplomacy.  Through  some  of  its  proprietors, 
suoh  as  M.  Bouz-Laborie,  a  man  of  imiversal  inrtrigue,  it  was 
connected  with  the  azistoentic  and  sacerdotal  party ;  thxouf^ 
aome  others,  such  as  the  Bertins,  it  confined  itself  to  the  party 
of  the  centre,  of  the  moderate  left,  of  the  great  banking  interest, 
and  of  the  wavering  and  jealous  citisenship  of  Paris.  The 
supmor  literature,  so  powerfal  in  France  since  the  ei^tattsuth 
oentniy,  which  the  reign  of  the  demagogues  and  the  militaiy 
government  had  transiently  put  down,  but  to  which  the  freedom 
of  the  press  and  the  tribune  had  given  through  the  charter  even 
a  political  function,  was  almost  entirely  concentrated  in  ibis 
journal,  to  contribute  to  which  was  a  title  of  distinction 

This  lever,  devoted  by  Mendship  to  the  known  ambition  d 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  was  more  than  a  place  in  the  ministry^ 
it  was  the  dictatorship  of  the  opposition.  All  the  other  royalist 
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papen^  nitik  ike  cxoeptioii  of  titose  in  the  pay  of  the  mmistiy, 
followed  M.  de  CliftkwntarMmd,  idio  to  some  represented  ultra 
royalism  osiM  mth  him£roia  tbecoiiDcilt  and  to  others  genius 
expelled  by  laediocii^ ;  to  the  moderates  he  lepresented  the 
charter,  to  the  libeials  libeity.  to  literature  the  glory  of  letters, 
to  the  counter-oppositioii  imr  with  M.  de  YilUle,  and  to  the 
re¥ohitk>BiBta  adisoontent  which  struck  the  same  blows  as  their 
journals  and  their  factions,  but  with  a  lees  suapicioQS  hand,  and 
with  greater  power  tead  effect    It  is  from  this  defection  of  the 
Jamrud  det  Dihat$^  and  of  M.  de  Chateaabriand,  that  we  may 
date  that  coalition,  either  tacit  or  conoerted,  of  all  those 
emnities  of  various  origin,  of  different  causes,  and  opposite 
aims,  i^amst  the  goTemment  of  the  Eestoration,  which  colleoted 
in  one  work  c^  aggression  the  most  contradictory  ideas,  which 
aliimated  public  opinion,  whidi  exasperated  the  goyemment, 
and  pushed  it  on  from  excesses  to  insanity,  which  impassioned 
the  press,  irritated  the  tribune,  blindfolded  the  elections,  and 
finished  by  changing,  five  years  after,  the  opposition  of  nine- 
teen votes  hostile  to  the  Bourbons,  into  a  heterogeneous  but 
furmidAUe  minority,  in  presence  of  which  the  monarchy  had 
only  the  choice  Idt  between  a  humiliating  resignation  and  a 
mortal  coup  d'itat. 

IX. 

M.  de  YiUele  and  M.  de  Oorbi^re,  the  moat  responsiUe  ot 
ell  their  ceUeogoee  for  the  «i:pulsion  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
felt  the  neeessitj  of  assoagiag  the  diaoontent  which  the  fall  of 
this  man,  po^ar  in  royaHsm  and  in  the  Church,  nuuit  inspire 
into  the  nobility  and  the  oleorgy,  by  calling  to  his  place,  and  to 
the  most  elevated  lanctions  of  the  government^  men  less  illus- 
triosB  but  still  dearer,  and  man  impliQated  than  he  was  in  the 
intevests  and  passions  of  these  two  eauaes.  M.  de  Montmorency, 
dismisBed  for  having  been  the  fust  to  call  for  intervention; 
Marshal  Yietar  discharged  for  haring  too  promptly  divulged  an 
appearance  of  revoktioiiary  conapuacy  in  the  army;  M.  de 
Chateanbriand  thioibn  out  c^  the  council  for  having  served  with 
too  much  iclaty  too  much  good  finrtune,  and  perhaps  too  much 
pride,  the  cauee  of  monanducol  resloration  in  Spain, — all  these 
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were  calculated  to'attract  towards  M.  de  Vill^le  the  suspicions 
of  all  fanatical  zealots  of  the  throne  and  the  altar. 

He  hastened,  therefore,  to  appease  these  discontents,  by 
giving  satisfjEtctiou  to  the  powerful  families  which  then  re* 
presented  most  creditably  the  tendencies  of  the  high  nobility 
and  church  dignitaries,  and  to  secure  more  and  more  the 
alliance  of  Madame  du  Cayla,  by  interesting  her  in  the  govern- 
ment through  the  great  favours  he  granted  to  her  friends. 
The  Duke  de  Doudeauville,  dear  to  the  nobility  by  his  name, 
and  to  the  Congregation  by  his  zeal,  was  appointed  minister  of 
th6  King's  household.  His  son,  the  Viscount  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld, assumed,  in  the  department  of  his  father,  under  the  title 
of  Director  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a  real  ministry  of  literature,  of 
the  theatres,  and  of  the  joumfds ;  a  patronage  at  once  skilful 
and  splendid,  wherein  a  lavish  distribution  of  favours  and 
graces  would  cloak  the  tendencies  impressed  upon  the  studies 
and  even  the  pleasures  of  the  people,  and  which  permitted  him 
to  purchase — in  order  to  deaden  or  extinguish  them — ^a  multi- 
tude of  journals  and  pamphlets  hostile  to  the  Restoration  and 
to  religion.  M.  de  la  Eochefoucauld  thus  became  the  Mecsenas 
of  artists,  and  sometimes  the  Walpole  of  the  press.  M.  de 
Yaulchier  received  the  confidential  and  inquisitorial  adminis- 
tration of  the  po6^office,  of  whom  the  CongrSgaUan  was  the 
more  sure,  inasmuch  as  his  piety  was  not  an  assumed  part,  but 
an  absolute  slavery  to  the  cause  of  the  Church. 

The  Baron  de  Damas  was  elevated  to  the  place  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  in  the  department  of  foreign  affidrs,  wherein  he 
was  the  right-hand  of  the  Duke  d*Angoullme.  M.  de  Damas 
had  the  qualities  and  the  natural  defects  of  the  Prince  his 
friend, — sound  sense,  persevering  labour,  a  virtue  incorruptible 
by  the  air  of  courts,  patriotic  intention,  and  cold  impartiality ; 
but  no  external  appearance,  no  Mat.  The  CongrSgatum  could 
reckon  upon  him  as  a  firm  adherent,  but  not  one  addicted  to 
political  intrigues.  His  piety  vros  loyal  and  disinterested  like 
his  heart ;  he  even  secretly  dreaded  the  unseasonable  encroach- 
ments of  the  Jesuits,  of  whom  he  was  ux^justly  thought  to  be 
the  promoter  and  the  instrument 

M.  de  Clermont  Tonnene  got  the  war  office ;  M.  de  Chahrol, 
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—a  pledge  of  moderation  for  the  centre, — ^the  admindtj ;  M.  de 
Martignac,  whom  M.  de  Villele  thought  of  raising  somewhat 
later  to  the  home  department,  where  he  was  embarrassed  by 
the  roughness  and  inactivitj  of  his  friend  M.  de  Corbi^re, 
received  the  direction  of  the  registration, — the  road  to  the 
miuistiy;  M.  de  Castelbajac,  an  ardent  royalist,  but  manage- 
able in  the  hand  of  the  prime  minister,  had  the  direction  of 
the  customs.  These  selections  appeased  in  the  Chambers  the 
murmurs  caused  by  the  expulsion  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and 
j)f  M.  de  Montmorency. 

The  session  terminated  without  any  discussion  brilliant 
enough  to  merit  a  place  in  history ;  except  that  M.  Berthier, 
a  bold  and  impassioned  orator,  imperiously  promulgated  in 
the  name  of  aristocracy  and  of  the  Church,  the  injunctions 
of  the  religious  party :  viz.,  the  legal  supremacy  of  the  clergy, 
even  in  the  transactions  of  civil  life ;  endovrment  of  landed 
estates  to  the  Church,  to  replace  the  immense  territorial 
endowments  which  it  had  so  many  times  obtained,  and  been 
as  often  stripped  of  by  the  kings,  the  people,  and  the  revolu- 
tions ;  the  re-establishment  of  the  national  and  unique,' if  not 
persecuting  and  exclusive  church.      M.   de  Labourdonnaie 
demanded   the   indemnification  of  the   emigrants ;   M.   de 
Foucauld,  the  restitution,  vdthout  noviciate,  of  the  ranks  of  the 
army  to  the  nobility.    The  majority  listened  mih  favour  to 
these  several  orators,  and  allowed  the  ministers  time  to  reflect, 
and  to  mature  their  ideas.     M.  Casimir  Perier,  one  of  the 
most  vehement  and  irritable  speakers  of  the  opposition,  felt 
that  the  boldness  of  the  counter-revolution  was  about  to  cast 
off  public  opinion  to  the  side  .which  the  elections  had  left 
almost  empty  around  him.    **  There  are  only  eleven  of  us  here," 
he  said,  **  who  represent  all  France ! "    This  exclamation, 
which  then  only  excited  the  indignation  and  derision  of  the 
Assembly,  was  soon  to  be  responded  tc  by  the  nation. 


But  if  the  opposition  was  cut  off,  powerless  and  silent  in 
he  Chamber,  it  was  full  of  fire  and  ardour  in  the  press.    A 
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hidden  committee  of  politicians,  deroted,  like  their  suurter,  to 
the  tiiomph  of  the  church,  in  the  court  of  the  Coimt  d'Aitois, 
exerted  themselTes  to  suppress  its  organs  ivhen  they  could  not 
coiTupt  them.    The  ministiy  of  the  Eing%  hoosehold,  through 
liie  Duke  de  Doudeauville, — the  ministry  of  foreign  affidrs, 
through  the  Baron  de  Damas, — and  the  ministrf  of  the  interior, 
through  M.  de  Gorhidre, — furnished  funds  for  this  corruption  to 
the  agents  of  the  Prince.    The  Viscount  'de  la  Eochefoucauld 
also  hought  up,  under  feigned  names,  the  TcMeUes  UMwndUs, 
La  F(mdre,  and  VOriflamme,     He  tried  the  QmtHiMme^  ssi^ 
ultra  paper,  which  fed  with  antique  prqudioes  the  agents  of 
the  aristocracy  and  the  hishops,  and  which  hy  its  asoendaiMy 
over  the  mind  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  might  shake  that  Prince's 
confidence  in  M.  de  YiHMe     The  negocmtion  only  half  suc- 
ceeded ;  hut  It  was  taken  from  M.  Michaud,  a  royalist  writer, 
whose  sarcastic  independence  disquieted  the  nmxister.    Tfao 
(/OtMftiftilJoniM^  a  journal  to  -vdiich  the  patronage  of  M.  Laffitte, 
the  Mecaenas  of  the  (^position,  and  the  rising  talent  of  a  yoong 
writer,  M.  Thiers,  gave  anthorily  and  Sdat  in  puUic  opinion, 
resisted  the  seductions  of  the  corrupting  committee.    Aa  it 
pioTod  incorruptihle  it  was  treated  with  rigour     Actions  warn 
multiplied  against  the  journals ;  this  increased  their  repnta* 
tion, — ^heary  penalties  attracted  pity  to  the  martyis.     The 
juries,  intinddated  hy  puhlic  opinion,  finished  by  giring  inifiQ* 
nity  to  these  party  delinquencies.    The  royalists  then  ftlt 
that  the  only  means  available  against  the  press  was  to  silenee 
it.     They  accordingly  re-established  on  the  15th  August,  tiio 
preliminaiy  censorship  of  the  journals,  and  suspended  the  par- 
liamentary debates  of  the  press.    The  precarious  health  of  the 
King,  and  the  danger  of  allowing  the  public  jonmals  to  sow 
daily  panics  in  liie  public  mind  at  a  moment,  always  critical, 
of  liie  transition  of  a  reign,  serred  as  a  pretext  rather  than  • 
motive  to  the  royalists.    This  ^tatorship,  attributed  to  pru- 
dence by  the  public,  was  not  imputed  as  a  crime  to  M.  de 
YOlMe.    M.  de  Chateaubriand,  half  disarmed  by  it,  was  the 
most  implacable  in  his  murmurs.     He  introduced  into  the 
French  language  invectives  and  terms  of  contend  bornywed 
from  Tacitus  and  Juvenal,  and  which  modem  |N>leBiic8  f»l 
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not  yet  invented  before  his  time.  He  created,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  religious  and  aristocratical  opposition,  an  impudent  and 
demagogue  style  of  language,  which  sullied  at  once  both  the 
o{^K)8ition  aiul  the  throne 

XI 

M.  de  Yill^k  responded  to  this  pmoxysm  of  hatred  bj 
redoubled  grailificfttioiiB  to  the  eaoeidotal  party,  into  which  the 
inveotifeB  of  M.  de  <!%ateaubnand,  and  the  neeessitj  of  seeking 
penKMud  support,  drove  him  more  and  mere  every  day.    He 
created  a  religions  department,  mider  the  tide  of  Ministry  of 
Ecolesiastieal  Afbars,  which  he  conferred  on  M.  de  Frayssinons, 
who  WHS  already  ldng*s  chaplain,  and  head  master  of  the 
university.    This  oreadon  of  a  e^secial  ministiy  of  religion, 
confided  not  to  an  impartial  layman,  but  to  a  pontiff  of  the 
dominant  ehnroh,  contained  the  seeds  of  a  thorough  counter- 
revolution in  education  and  religious  worship.     It  was  an 
actual  restitution  of  the  public  conscience  and  the  youth  of  the 
country  to  the  clergy  of  one  sole  communion.    The  labours  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  the  emancipation  <^  eoienoe 
and  of  mind  were  virtually  abolished.    The  civil  introduced 
the  spiritual  power  into  its  councils,  and  gave  it,  as  a  pledge 
of  alliance  the  administration  of  intellect  and  the  control  el 
popular  belief.      He   also  introduced  a  certain  number  of 
bishops  into  the  council  of  state,  to  give  a  majority  to  the 
Church  party  in  all  deliberations  in  which  it  might  be  pleased 
to  interfere.    Associates  of  the  Congregation  were  intruded, 
aa  guarantees  and  witnesses  into  all  liie  departments  of  the 
ministry,  and  even  into  that  of  M.  de  Yill^le,  to  inspire,  purify, 
and  superintend,  and,  if  neoessary,  to  denounce  their  adminis* 
trtttion  to  that  hidden  cUqm  which  ruled  witlK>ut  name  or 
responsibility  under  the  doak  of  the  responsible  minifltry ;  it 
was   applying  a  mysterious  and  anonymous  system  to  tiM 
gavemuient  of  a  great  natiim,  by  a  league  of  opinion  and  con 
BoieBee,  which  at  first  reigned  secretly  under  a  pinlosophicai 
but  aged  king,  and  whidb  was  preparing  to  reign  m  <^n  dao^ 
ander  his  siieeeeaor. 
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In  giving  these  pledges  to  the  Church  party,  and  thus 
securing  to  himself  the  favour  of  the  Count  d*Artois,  who  was 
governed  hj  this  party  and  reigned  bj  anticipation  in  the 
Council,  M.  de  Yilllle  flattered  himself  that  while  serving  he 
would  be  able  to  restrain  it,  as  he  had  done  with  respect  to  the 
monarchical  party,  Superior,  from  his  great  good  sense,  and 
his  intelligence  with  the  age  and  the  country,  to  the  puerilities 
and  fanaticism  of  this  party,  he  thought  he  could,  without 
danger,  lavish  upon  it  many  favours ;  satisfied  that,  at  the  mo- 
ment it  should  exact  from  him  its  final  demands,  the  oountiy 
would  rise  with  an  irresistible  impulse  against  a  posthumous 
theocracy,  which,  after  having  protected  him  at  ^e  price  of 
some  unimportant  concessions,  would  have  to  claim  his  pro- 
tection in  turn  against  the  revolt  of  the  Chambers  and  the 
public  mind.  He  therefore  thought  himself,  in  reality,  the 
skilful  and  necessary  arbiter  between  the  Church  party  and 
the  political  party,  as  he  was,  in  fact,  the  arbiter  between  the 
ultra-royaUst  and  the  constitutional  monarchy  parties.  He 
thus  exhibited  as  muc8  perspicacity  as  discretion  in  the  choice 
he  made  of  M.  de  Fiayssinous  for  minister  of  the  religious 
department  of  his  government. 

XIII 

M.  de  Fiayssinous,  a  man  of  mature  age  and  of  venerable 
manners,  had  risen  slowly  by  unobtrusive  talents,  and  by  vir- 
tues without  ostentation,  to  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  to  the 
political  post  of  director  of  public  instruction.  He  had,  during 
the  reign  of  Napoleon,  reconciled,  as  much  as  became  a  priest, 
philosophy  and  religion,  in  discourses  equaUy  religious  and 
Uteraiy,  delivered  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Parisian  churches  to 
the  youth  of  that  period.  These  discourses,  afterwards  printed 
and  disseminated  profusely  amongst  pious  fEunilies,  recalled 
the  candour  of  BoUin  and  the  tolerance  of  Fenelon.  Instead 
of  the  thunders  and  imprecations  of  his  cot^rim  against  the 
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doubts  and  impieties  of  the  age,. he  defended  with  mildness 
the  religion  of  our  ancestors, — argued  in  respectfiil  terms  ivith 
the  adversaries  of  the  Catholic  faith, — exacted  nothing  from 
his  disciples  but  impartiality,  reasoning,  study,  and  good  fiedth ; 
and  endeayoored  to  convince  the  mind  by  the  same,  sacred 
seduction  vrhich  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  employed  in. the 
same  cause  to  touch  the  heart. 

These  conferences  of  M.  de  Frayssinous  had  made  the 
Church  immensely  popular ;  while  the  return  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  the  just  esteem  of  M.  de  Richelieu,  had  raised  the  sacred 
orator  to  the  head  of  public  instruction.    Although  a  priest, 
he  had  not  alienated  to  the  clergy  the  independence  of  (lie  lay 
university.  No  excess  of  zeal,  or  of  proselytism,  had  compelled 
science  and  tolerance  to  revolt  against  his  administration.     In 
this  he  endeayoured,  as  in  his  old  sermons,  at  once  religious 
and  tolerant,  to  leave  faith  and  conscience  with  the  clergy,  and 
with  laymen  literature  and  science.    To  persuade,  and  not  to 
exact,  seemed  to  him  the  work  of  the  religious  body,  at  an 
epoch  when  it  more  became  the  ancient  faith  to  justify  than  to 
force  itself  into  the  mind,  and  when  the  memory  of  die  yoke, 
which  the  exclusive  church  had  pressed  too  heavily  on  revolted 
consciences,  was  still  too  fresh  not  to  endanger  its  being  re- 
pelled, if  too  rigorously  enforced,  and  broken  once  more  by  a 
second  insurrection  of  the  human  mind 

XIV. 

M.  de  Frayssinous  was  one  of  the  original  promoters  of 
those  pious  associations  of  youth,  the  only  object  of  which  was 
conversation  on  faith  for  mutual  edification;  which  had  after- 
cvards  degenerated  into  congregations  at  once  religious  and 
political,  and  had  finally  given  their  name  and  mechanism  to 
Lhat  congregation  which  had  been  turned  to  their  own  advan- 
^go  by  ambitious  men  who  governed  behind  the  throne. 
Btill  M.  de  Frayssinous  did  not  belong  either  to  the  Jesuits  or 
lie  political  congregationists ;  he  dreaded  the  encroachments  of 
lie  first,  and  the  religious  hypocrisy  of  the  second.  By  his 
>rud6nt  and  moderating  opinions,  he  held,  between  the  secret 
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eoagtagation  and  the  deigy,  the  posidoa  which  M  de  Yillele 
himsdf  maintainfld  between  the  monardhioal  Bpiiit  and  the 
coiinter*ieTolutionuy  madness  of  ultrarroyaUsm.  A  moderator's 
part  still  more  difficult  in  the  priest  than  the  minister,  which 
made  him  suspected  of  the  sacerdotal  spirit  by  the  one  side* 
and  by  the  o^r  of  philosophical  complaisance,  which  made 
the  age  accuse  him  of  Jesuitism,  and  thie  church  of  impiety 
Such  a  man  was  admirably  chosen  by  the  prime  minister,  as 
offmng  all  those  guarantees  which  would  be  sufficient  to  the 
reasonable  part  of  the  cl^Tgy,  without,  howeyer,  giving  up  his 
goTemment  to  the  follies,  the  bigotry,  and  the  covetousnese  of 
its  more  ambitious  members.  He  suited  the  King,  who  would 
only  grant  the  priesthood  ita  restricted  place  in  society,  as 
established  since  the  revolution.  He  was  equally  agreeable  to 
the  Count  d'Artoia,  who  was  desirous  of  bringing  France  back 
to  the  dominant  Catholicism,  but  who  already  distrusted  the 
Jesuits,  and  looked  upon  them  as  more  dangerous  than  useful 
to  ite  gradual  and  pacific  re-establishment  of  the  ancient 
faith.* 

XV 

The  government  of  the  King  and  of  [the  Count  d'Artois 
was  thus  completed,  and  lodged  in  ihe  hands  of  M.  de  Yilltie. 
He  had  given  irrefragable  pledges  to  the  religious  party,  and 
he  did  not  counsel  the  ^ng  to  any  measure  until  he  had 
submitted  it  to  his  brother.  The  Count  d'Artois  himself  dis* 
cussed  everything  with  his  council  of  conscience.  The  secret 
concert  which  existed  between  M.  de  Yillele  and  Madame  du 
Cayla,  whose  fJEivour,  now  become  an  empire,  made  the  minister 
absolute  master  of  both  courts,  at  the  same  time  that  this 

*  The  Mrihor  of  thiB  nirraiive  btaid  from  the  moeUi  of  Charles  JL 
hiinsd^  in  1829,  in  a  oonfideiitial  tlSuaxm^  the  following  aentimeat^  word 
for  wofd.  *'  It  if  SDpposed  that  I  am  enslaved  to  the  Jesuts^  bat  nothing 
18  more  lalBe.  I  assure  jou  Ihat  no  one  can  be  less  attached  to  them  than 
I  am,  and  that,  if  necessary,  I  coald  repress  them  with  energy,  and  keep 
fhem  in  their  proper  place."  Heaho heard  in  private  oonTersation  nmttf 
the  same  words  from  M.  de  Daauu^  whe  was  then  miniatcr  of  ftraigB 
aflhii%  and  deq»  m  the  oonfidenoe  of  Chasks  Z. 
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concert  madd  Madame  da  Cayk»  iviio  wa»  the  oigm  of  the 
faidden  congregation,  the  indbpensable  negociator  cf  tha  lojal 
family  with  the  Ejng,  apd  the  arlHter  of  the  pxime  aiiiiister. 
Soph  vaa  the  hidden  mechaniam  of  thia  garemment  of  politica 
and  piety,  of  the  church  and  the  boudoir^  of  aiiia  and  acniplea, 
origbally  employed  by  a  prince  impatient  to  veign«  made  a 
business  of  by  intr^ers,  inspired  by  bigots,  manoeaTied  by  an 
able  minister,  and  reposing  ^together  on  the  doting  fondness 
of  an  old  king  for  a  woman,  who,  while  relieving  him  itom  the 
cares  of  the  throne,  allowed  him  to  indulge  in  the  illoaions  of 
love. 

XVI. 

Meanwhile  Bonapartism,  oonqnered,  or  disoonraged  by  the 
incorruptibility  of  ^e  army  since  the  Spanish  expedition, 
deferred  its  hopes  till  another  reign»    LibeiaUsm,  idbich  had 
fallen  nnder  suspicion  amongst  the  electoral  porti<m  of  the 
community,  through  its  complicity  in  the  ccmspiracies  of  B^fort, 
of  Samnur,  and  of  the  Bidassao,  and  by  its  unnatocal  alliance 
with  the  partisans  of  despotism,  was  no  longer  even  a  minority, 
but  a  murmur  scarcely  heard  in  the  Chamber.    The  censor- 
ship had  stifled  the  yoice  of  parties,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Church  party,  gorged  with  power  and  favours  by  the  minister. 
Three  princes  disposed  in  gradation  by  age  oo  the  at^  of 
the  throne,  secured  the  succession  of  the  dynasty :  these  were 
the  Count  d*Artois,  the  Duke  d*Angoul^me,  and  the  Duke  de 
Bordeaux.    The  first  was  the  idol  cf  the  court,  the  second  the 
friend  of  the  army,  the  last  the  hope  of  the  natkm.    Exslusire 
of  these  direct  heirs  of  the  crown,  the  Duke  d'Orlaans,  an  able 
and  popular  prince  surrounded  by  a  copious  posterity,  promised 
a  second  dynasty  if  the  first  should  be  prematurdy  exhausted 
Although  this  Prince  afiected  some  suspicious  connections  with 
the  discontented,  he  preserved  appearances  of  loyalty  and  even 
of  attachment  to  the  elder  branch  of  his  house.    It  was  thought 
that  his  relations  with  the  opposition,  were  nothing  but  inten- 
tional  seductions  to  attach  to  the  crown  the  different  shades  of 
revolutionaiy  parties.    This  provident  popularity  seemed  to  be 
a  provision  wWch  the  Prince  was  making  for  evil  days  if  they 
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should  ever  arise.*  Nobody  ever  thought  him  weak  or  am* 
bitious  enough  to  lend  his  name  to  a  revolution,  and  to  accept 
a  throne  founded  on  the  wrecks  of  the  monarchy  of  his  family. 
He  did  not,  perhaps,  think  it  himself  at  that  time,  for  eveiy^ 
thing  seemed  to  predict  a  long  future  to  the  Restoration. 

An  old  man  had,  as  it  were,  conquered  time.  The  nmrch 
of  events  and  Europe  had  alone  replaced  him  on  the  throne* 
but  his  own  policy  had  confirmed  him  on  it ;  and  though  this 
policy,  now  weakened  by  the  weight  and  the  infirmities  of  age, 
somewhat  carelessly  permitted  a  fluctuation  in  his  reign,  which 
must  finish  at  the  mercy  of  his  brother,  of  the  court,  and  of 
the  dominant  party,  he  felt  himself  sure  of  dying  a  king,  he 
who  had  so  long  lived  an  exile.  This  security  imparted  a 
carelessness  and  a  serenity  to  his  breast,  which  enabled  him  to 
enjoy  his  reign  as  if  it  had  been  the  result  of  his  own  labours. 
He  loved  to  see  himself  reign :  with  superb  self-complaisance,  in 
the  palace  of  his  fathers,  and  in  front  of  the  place  where  his 
brother  had  been  vanquished,  a  prisoner  and  a  victim  of  the 
revolution,  he  surrounded  himself  with  aU  the  souvenirs,  all  the 
pomp,  and  all  the  etiquette  of  a  descendant  of  Louis  XIY. 

XVII. 

The  court  by  its  splendour  certainly  recalled  that  of  the 
Chrand  Monarque,  only  that  behind  all  this  official  and  externa) 
pomp  of  his  palace,  Louis  XVIII.  preserved  some  images  of  his 
original  mediocrity,  and  some  habits  of  private  life,  retired  and 
studious,  contracted  in  the  changeable  residences  of  his  long 
exile.    The  King  loved  to  remind  himself  of  his  proscription. 

All  the  great  offices  of  the  court  had  been  re-established, 
and  restored  to  the  great  families  by  whom  they  had  been 
held  before  the  revolution.  The  titular  possessors  of  these 
boaoiaiy  employments  exercised  them  ostensibly  with  solemn 
regolanty,  but  their  functions  were  nothing  more  than  show 
with  the  King,  who  required  the  presence,  but  rarely  the 
sendees  of  these  great  officers  of  the  crown.  In  the  midst  of 
his  vast  apartments,  and  by  the  side  of  his  bed  of  state,  all  was 
a  solitude,  where  every  night  a  little  truckle  bed  on  castors 
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^iru  brought  in  for  the  Kmg  with  green  curtains,  resembling 
a  child's  bed.  -On  retiring  to  rest  he  appointed  the  hoar  at 
which  his  attendant  should  awake  him  the  following  morning 
for  the  business  of  the  day'.  At  that  hour  precisely,  etiquette 
resumed  its  empire;  his  servaots  entered  the  chamber,  lit 
the  fire,  opened  his  bed  curtains,  brought  him  water  to  wash 
in  a  8ilyer*gilt  basin,  drew  on  his  stockings,  dressed  him,  pre- 
sented him  with  holy  water,  and  waited  in  silence  while  he 
offered  up  his  mental  prayer,  fixed  by  etiquette  as  well^as  piety 
for  the  first  act  of  the  King  on  his  awaking. 

After  he  had  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  King  ordered 
the  door  to  be  opened  to  the  officers  of  his  household,  and  to 
the  great  dignitaries  of  the  court,  the  church,  and  the  army, 
who  had  the  priyilege  of  entering  the  royal  bed-chamber: 
princes,  ambaasadors,  cardinals,  bishops,  dukes,  marshals  of 
France,  lieutenant-generals,  first  presidents  of  courts  of  justice, 
peers,  or  deputies.    These  courtiers  formed  a  circle,  or  passed 
before  him,  whilst  his  pages  and  his  valets-de'chanibre  finished 
his  toilette,  held  the  looking-glass  for  him,  and  brought  him 
on  golden  trays,  the  coat,  the  decorations,  and  the  sword,  in 
which  he  was  dressed  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.    He  occu- 
pied himself  in  this  manner  till  the  hour  of  d^euner  with  the 
members  of  his  family,  or  with  those  personages  whom  the 
privileges  of  their  respective  offices  authorised  to  partake  of 
this  first  royal  meal,  and  he  proceeded,  accompanied  by  this 
corUge,  to  the  breakfast  room.     All  the  royal  family,  some  of 
the  great  officers  of  his  household,  and  the  principal  officers  of 
the  royal  guard  on  duty,  were  admitted  to  his  table,  which  was 
iumptuously  served.    Louis  XVIII., — whom  popular  rumour, 
maliciously  spread  by  pamphleteers,  accused  of  intemperance, 
md  a  revival  of  the  sensual  refinements  of  Suetonius,— only 
regarded  the  luxury  of  his  table  as  a  piece  of  royal  pomp ;  he 
)at  nothing  but  two  fresh  eggs,  and  drank  nothing  but  a  small 
(lass  of  foreign  wine,  poured  out  by  his  cup-bearer.    After  the 
Ugeunery  he  walked  slowly,  preceded  and  followed  by  his  guests 
nd  his  court,  through  the  hall  of  the  marshals,  between  two 
auks  of  the  royal  guard.    An  immense  crowd,  admitted  with. 
fat  distrust  into  the  palace,  filled  the  hall  for  the  purpose  of 

4.  M 
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secBf^  ih»  King;  the  princes,  and  the  priacesMS.  Hia  Mi^cstj 
being  nceived  with  Mclanuitimis  of  a£betionv  graaamlj  weia^ei. 
the  csoFwd  in  retoni,  and  he  stopped  &B9ienti3r  to  reeme 
petitioni  and  rapplicsations  which  ymre  proBentod  to  hsm  bjr 
manj  who  were  present 

After  hearing  mass  he  retoiMd  wi^  the  sons  atteadflots 
into  hie  prirate  i^Mfftments.  He  then  zecaiTed  Hiose  persons 
to  whom  he  had  pzevioeBly  granted  pmate  audience,  traosaxstod 
boainees  with  his  nuBssters,  or  predded  at  tiM  counciL  fie 
allowed  the  membera  el  like  council  ftdl  Hbertj  of  disenssiaBL 
on  ptiblie  aflaiiB  in  has  presenee :  he  ^pcte  there  racelj  and 
moderately  hbnself,  for  fear  of  eutting  shorty  from  the  leapeet 
that  woold  naturaHj  be  paid  to  his  opiniaiis,  those  ^pxestiens 
which  he  wished  to  hare  debated.  He  eadiilMted  gracioosnew, 
enjoyment,  and  intellect  on  these  eccasionff,  hot  rarely  antfao- 
zity,  and  impatience  neyer.  He  respected  those  statesmen  wile 
were  the  least  agreeable  to  him  personally,  and  evinced,  ae  iC 
to  conciliate  a  similar  retmrn,  Ifte  utmost  oonsideration  for  hie 
otmnsellors. 

XVIII. 

Having  despatched  the  pumic  bnsniesB*,  he  got  into  his 
carriage,  to  divert  his  nrind  and  to  take,  in  his  long  and  lapM 
drives  round  Paris,  tiie  violent  exercise  wfaidli  the  infinnit^ef 
his  legs  prevented  him  from  enjoying  either  en  foot  or  en 
horseback.  The  eight  horses  which  drew  his  carriage  from 
relay  to  relay,  and  ^e  escort  of  the  cavaliy  of  his  guard  whidL 
surrounded  it,  never  galloped  fast  enough  to  gistifyhis  Tm- 
patience  for  movement  and  change  of  scene,  through  the  plan* 
tations  and  alleys  of  his  parks.  He  was  constantly  calling  to 
and  pressing  forward  his  equerries,  his  guards,  and  his  coodh 
men;  and  this  was  the  only  appearance  of  anger  that  he 
allowed  to  issue  from  his  lips.  Worn  out  and  humbled  wHb 
the  immobility  to  which  nature  had  condemned  him,  he  seemed 
desirous  of  at  least  commanding  like  a  king  the  road8»  like 
landscape,  and  the  distance.  He  enjoyed  the  whirl  of  his  drive 
as  a  captive  eiyoys  his  hour  of  sunshine. 
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He  was  fond  of  tafiaag  eren  iim  rapid  Tiew  again,  of  ibe 
VDjal  residenees,  tbe  situatioiks,  the  poiks  and  tba  gardeoik 
where  lie  bad  passed  the  splendid  uid  tnmquS  daja  of  his 
jouth:  St  Gloud,  VersozBes,  Trianon,  Bambooillat,  CompieBge, 
Fontaineblean,  and  Bnmoj,  some  of  them  deatrojed,  and  ethers 
transformed  by  the  resolutions  and  the  Empire,  wbidi  had  left 
their  imjffesBions  ap<m  them.  He  was  desiroos  el  restoring 
them  aQ,  and  espedailj  the  palaoe  c^  Yeraaillea,  which  abso* 
Inte  monarchy  alone  co^d  harre  built,  aad  which  oonsiitutional 
monarchy  felt  itself  too  Htde,  and  too  Imt  e^en  to  refbnush 
and  fill  up  again.  He  sometimes  had  himself  cafrried  into  the 
palace,  as  if  to  measoie  with  a  sorrowfitl  look  tiie  distance  flmn 
his  cradle  to  his  gre^e ;  on  which  eoeasions  he  ascended,  widi 
the  support  of  his  attendants,  into  the  apartment  he  had 
^rmerly  occupied  thefe. 

He  dismsssed  thera  at  the  door,  and  remained  alone  in  his 
old  cabinet,  whieh  had  been  Fofumished  few  him  with  the  old 
furniture  that  he  himself  had  indicated  firom  memory  to  the 
officers  of  the  Garda  MeMe,  that  he  might  enjoy  a  momentaiy 
illusion  of  the  paat.  He  sat  down  upon  the  eai^  chairs  of  red 
yelvet  with  gold  na^,  which  reminded  him  of  has  childhood, 
his  studies,  his  marriage,  and  his  literary  conversations  with 
his  fiiTourites  of  those  days.  He  recalled  the  images  of  his 
brother,  of  his  sister  Madame  Elizabeth,  ef  the  Queen,  ^ 
the  Dauphin,  and  of  aH  those  he  had  known  and  loved  in 
tihat  ]^ee:  memories  but  little  distant  in  point  of  year8>  but 
which  had  all  disappeared,  hke  CEIdipus,  in  a  tempest.  He 
witnessed  once  more,  in  the  tenacity  of  h»  memory  and  the 
bitterness  of  his  feeling,  the  tragical  scenes  of  the  5th  and 
Ith  October:  the  clamours  of  the  people  still  rang  in  his  ears; 
le  saw  the  paleness  of  the  King,  the  tears  of  the  Queen,  the 
}lood  of  the  guards  in  the  marble  court,  and  the  heads  of  the 
lefenders  of  his  house  borne  on  the  points  of  pikes  before 
ihe  tumultuous  bands  of  the  assailants.  He  was  astonished 
it  finding  himself  once  more  in  this  fatal  palace,  at  having 
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reascended  the  throne  bj  his  coustoncy,  and  maintained  him- 
self on  it  by  his  yrisdom. 

From  Versailles  he  had  himself  driven  to  Chrand  Trianon, 
where  he  had  found  to  his  sorrow  many  traces  of  the  modem 
add  trivial  taste  of  the  Empire ;  for,  in  decorating  this  palace, 
Bonaparte  had,  in  his  eyes,  despoiled  it  of  its  grace :  the  great 
man  did  not  hide  from  him  the  parvenu  of  the  throne.  Petit 
Trian^mt  a  caprice  of  the  Queen*s,  and  still  redolent  with  her 
sports,  her  idyls,  her  beauty,  her  voice,  and  all  the  pleasures 
he  had  enjoyed  in  his  youth,  drew  tears  from  his  eyes.  He 
recalled  to  memory  the  spectacles,  the  concerts,  the  illumina- 
tions, and  the  love-scenes  of  those  delidous  gardens,  whose 
trees  had  thrown  their  first  shadows  on  the  footsteps  of  this 
youthful  court.  He  recognised  in  this  royal  cottage  the  whole 
soul  of  a  princess  seeking  obscurity  to  enjoy  happiness,  even  to 
the  simple  muslin  bed  curtains  of  the  Queen  of  France,  where 
she  dreamt  of  romantic  felicity  on  the  eve  of  the  scaffold ! 

At  six  o'clock  the  Bang  returned  from  his  daily  drive,  and 
dined  with  the  royal  family ;  the  great  officers  of  the  household 
also  sitting  down  to  table.  The  conversation,  which  was  free, 
general,  and  familiar,  enlivened  its  formality ;  care  being  taken 
to  avoid  those  political  subjects  on  which  die  royal  family  en- 
tertained different  opinions.  The  King  frequently  addressed 
himself  to  the  courtiers  who  were  standing  round  the  table ; 
he  conversed  aloud,  evidently  with  a  wish  to  be  heard  by  all 
present,  and  ei\joyed  the  impression  which  his  witty  ren^rks, 
and  exquisite  tact,  made  upon  his, auditors.  After  this  he 
returned  to  his  private  apartments,  whither  his  family  followed 
him  to  continue  the  conversation  a  few  moments  longer.  To 
this  succeeded  a  period  of  unrestrained  and  familiar  chat  with 
some  courtiers,  ihe  companions  of  his  evil  days,  which  he 
exgoyod  till  bedtime,  with  the  zest  of  a  man  relieved  at  last 
from  the  burthen  of  the  day.  The  natural  cast  of  his  mind, 
cultivated,  reflective,  but  quick  withal,  stored  with  recollections, 
rich  in  anecdotes,  ripe  with  philosophy,  full  of  reading,  ready 
at  quotation,  but  by  no  means  of  a  pedantic  character,  placed 
him  at  that  period  on  a  level  with  the  most  celebrated  geniuses 
and  liteniiy  men  of  his  age.    M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  not 
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more  elegance,  M.  de  Talleyrand  more  fuu^,  or  Madame  de 
Stael  more  brilliancy.  Never  inferior,  always  equal,  and  very 
often  superior  to  those  with  whom  he  oonyersed  on  ereiy 
subject;  more  flexible,  perhaps,  than  they  were,  and  more 
diversified,  for  he  changed  both  tone  and  sulgect,  according 
to  the  person  with  whom  he  conversed,  and  was  never  ex- 
hausted  in  any.  History,  events,  men,  things,  books,  the 
theatres,  poetry,  fine  arts,  and  sometimes  the  gossip  of  the 
day,  and  of  tbe  period,  constituted  the  text  of  these  conver- 
sations. 

Since  the  suppers  of  Potsdam,  the  cabinet  of  a  prince  had 
never  been  the  sanctuary  of  more  philosophy,  more  literature, 
more  wit,  and  more  lively  sallies.    Louis  XYIII.  would  have 
served  for  a  king  of  Athens,  equally  well  as  a  king  of  Paris ; 
for  his  nature  was  Grecian  more  than  French,  universal,  elastic, 
artistic,  delicate,  graceful,  feminine,  sceptical,  somewhat  cor» 
rupted  by  the  age,  but  if  not  capable  of  doing  everything, 
capable  at  least  of  understanding  and  expressing  everything 
with  propriety.     Such,  without  any  flattery,  was  the  mind  of 
Louis  XVIII.     Of  this  we  need  give  only  one  proof:  which 
is,  that  the  numerous  and  diversified  factions  which  were  con- 
stantly spying  into  his  private  life,  and  were  mad  to  calumniate 
his  dynasty  through  its  chief,  have  either  ascribed  to  him,  or 
reproached  him  with  many  bad  political  acts,  but  they  have  never 
ascribed  to,  or  reproached  him  with  one  bad  expression. 

XX. 

His  intimacy  with  Madame  du  Cayla,  which  her  wit  and 
allurement  made  every  day  more  necessary  to  his  heart,  was 
no  longer  a  mystery  to  any  one.  He  took  a  pleasure  himselt 
in  illustrating  his  attachment  by  those  striking  and  public 
donations  which  by  braving  scandal  often  stifles  it  in  courtly 
palaces.  The  more  apparent  these  pledges  of  friendship  were 
the  more  they  attested  the  inuoccnce  and  purity  of  the  royal 
affection.  These  magnificent  avowals  of  their  preference  were, 
in  his  idea,  the  prerogative  of  the  princes  of  his  race :  Louis 
XI  v.  and  his  royal  ancestors  had  sufficiently  distinguished  love, 
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lioai  XVlII.  SBgfat  ^^ory  well,  iSierefoie,  ^ktingcdeJi  fneoSr 
Bfaip.  DesErpas  ^  imptrting  to  tiie  xnomniart  of  fais  «Madb- 
meot  Ibr  Madai&e  du  Oayla  an  faistofiosi  ehaiMfcn;  «is€  of 
eomiediBg  Ite  socnrcour  of  hk  ukagnifieeziee  with  die  gfwrtoBl 
politicid  smpnadt  of  liis  reigu,  he  parcfeasod  the  dbtfifteam  of 
Bt.  OaoB  near  Buis,  ivhore  he  had  irnim  «p  and  provmlgated 
4iie  oinster,  has  ^le  "to  immortalitj  and  l^e  fonndadon  of  his 
djnasty,  and  made  a  present  of  it  to  Madame  du  Cayla :  **  I 
wish/'  he  -said,  T^en  giving  her  tihe  tide^eds,  **  Ihat  afiber 
xny  death  you  should  be  the  guardian  of  my  memory,  ^^cii, 
«B  regards  the  French  people,  is  diere.  St.  Oisen  is  the  monu- 
ment of  my  wisdom  and  the  paladium  of  my  race."  An 
^egant  residenoe,  modest  but  yaluable  furniture,  gardens  onxBr 
XDfinted  wi&  the  most  oxquifflte  spechnms  of  Togetablo  hixaiy, 
a  park  esnohed  with  shade  and  water,  and  an  income  ffufficient 
for  the  maintenaDoe  of  the  huilding,  the  Qonsermtoryand  the 
IbantodnSjOOBipleted  this  royal  gift. 

The  Eii^  resolved  that  the  insugaration  of  his  ficvooiite  in 
her  new  domam  should  be  a  public  #&te,  flattering  al  oaoe  to 
his  heart  and  his  pride.  T^  presentation  of  his  portrait  to 
Madame  du  Cayla  by  hims^,  occasioned  «  numerous  meeting 
of  aU  the  friends  of  his  Migesty,  and  of  his  confidant,  at  the 
Chateau  of  8t  Oven.  This  fSlte  of  tendemees  and  of  gratitude 
olrtahied  by  "die  Kmffii  iwders  a  degree  of  ^cUa  and  pohHclty, 
which  he  veemed  to  enjoy  with  all  the  istoxication  cf  a  young 
man  and  the  foresight  of  an  old  one,  who  wishes  to  perpetuate 
after  him  a  degree  of  favour  aoon  to  be  abridged  by  the  tomb. 
Journals  the  most  rigid  in  tone,  and  even  the  most  hostile  to 
tiio  anuatiy,  each  as  the  Joumii  dm  JMwto,  on  a  hint  from 
ikit  Emg  bjmself ,  Tooofded  this  gift  of  his  affdotion,  and  Ifaaa 
Ate  of  fiiend^p,  in  nazsations  which  astonished  all  France 
mA  all  JBiuropa.  It  was  aBnonndng  te  his  eouit  and  to  the 
wvM  that  he  had  a  Innale  friend,  as  his  anoestors  formerly 
aoDOiMoed  that  they  had  a  mistren. 
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XXT. 

ExclttsiTe  of  tfak  piiblie  uid  farewell  nvufioence  of  St 
Ouen,  the  King  bestowed  upon  Madtme  cb  Oa^  maMioaB 
ftmAe  presents,  -which  eiial>led  her  to  dear  off  her  embarraas- 
meirts,  and  to  liberate  her  property  of  Benon,  near  Eoohella. 
On  each  Wedne8da,)ir»  &  ^y  Mt  apart  evseij  week  for  long 
fnimte  interyiews  of  the  King  with  his  fair  fiiead,  ffia  Miyeaty 
presented  her  widi  fi%  tiiOBsaad  francs,  in  gold  or  baoak-iiotea, 
from  his  pri^  pnrse,  to  pay  the  purchase  money  for  St.  Oiea, 
which  had  been  bought  in  her  name.     It  was  the  canying 
of  these  sums  from  the  King's  cabinet  every  Wednesday  even- 
ing by  Madame  du  Cayla,  in  a  velvet  bag,  which  she  held 
In  her  faaad  as  she  passed  thioi^h  the  ante-chambers  amangst 
l^oards  and  asbtendantB,  that  i^vead  injnrkras  reports  thnw^ 
the  loyal  household  of  her  a;vidit?f  and  invei^ing  disposition, 
i^^le  talked  with  derision  of  a  fiienddiip  which  was  publicly 
ds^terested,  but  whicii  carried  an  empt^  sax^  inito  the  King^ 
idiaanb^,  asMl  came  eat  boldly  with  one  filled  with  gdd  4>r  the 
jewek  of  the  oown.    These  niBHrafs,  howenner,  imd  no  a&er 
ibimdstion,  aceording  to  the  private  confidants  of  the  palaee, 
than  the  paternal  anxiety  >of  the  King  to  pay  m  fliis  mainxier, 
week  after  we^,  fixxm  bds  own  economy,  Ibr  1^  gift  he  had 
mde  to  his  friend. 

Time  •did  not  cool  th»  impassioned  seBtameat  of  a  prinoe 
who  had  ne^^'w  been  in  lore,  bat  who  was  always  seeldB^  fyr 
affection.  These  long  private  oonversatiosis  which  he  ^ad 
every  Wednesday  with  his  confidant,  and  wiiich  he  made  so 
seiiom  throo^  doead<»f  the  malignity  of  his  oouzt,  did  not 
^charost  his  mental  eonfideaoe  fmd  tthe  ^Easiens  of  his  heftrt. 
Se  demanded,  so  to  speak,  !&om  evmj  liear  its  tribute  «f  ideas 
and  of  tenderness,  throng  tiie^  agency  ef  his  pen.  JBe  wrote 
Mce  a  day,  inilie  siromi»g  and  •ei^enigag,  to  Madame  du  Cayla, 
and  received  an  equal  nuovber  >of  jjusFwers  from  her.  These 
hMb&Kf — ^foM  of  political  cesifiAeiioe,  caves  of  the  headof  u  family, 
effusions  of  friendship,  and  the  melandhdy  of  an  •old  man,  in 
the  notes  of  tto  King ;  foil  of  advice,  of  consdation,  and  the 
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mental  delicacy  of  a  beloved  woman,  in  those  of  Madame  da 
Cajla, — had  accumulated  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred  at 
the  termination  of  this  epistolary  conversation.  After  the 
King's  death  they  were  to  be  given  to  the  Duke  de  la  Ghartre, 
his  sure  and  tried  confidant,  to  be  burned  by  this  depository 
of  his  master's  secrets.  These  letters  of  a  king  who  believed 
in  the  posterity  of  his  mind  as  much  as  in  the  futurity  of  his 
dynasty,  were  probably  detached  pages  of  his  history,  written 
day  by  day,  and  destined  by  him  to  elucidate  the  mysteries  of 
his  reign,  as  much  as  to  console  the  sorrows  of  his  heart.  We 
shall  see  fEUther  on  the  hJte  of  this  precious  deposit. 

XXII. 

But  Madame  du  Cayla  was  uQt  merely  the  affectionate 
friend  and  comforter  of  the  King ;  she  was,  as  we  have  before 
said,  the  confidential  minister,  and  the  secret  negociator  of  a 
triple,  or  quadruple  intrigue.  An  emissary  of  the  clerical 
party,  like  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  King, 
the  pledge  and  the  instrument  of  favour  for  the  houses  of 
Bochefoucauld  and  De  Montmorency,  the  hidden  link  between 
the  policy  of  the  Count  d'Artois  and  the  heart  of  bis  royal 
brother,  and  finally,  the  intermediate  agent  between  M.  de 
Villdle,  the  clerical  party,  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  the  King 
himself;  she  was  the  multiplied  connection  between  these  four 
diversified  influences,  the  accordance  of  which  formed  and 
maintained  the  harmony  of  the  government  No  female  ever 
had  so  many  and  such  delicate  strings  of  intrigue  and  policy  to 
manage  in  the  same  hand.  The  publicity  of  her  favour,  and 
the  avowed  sanction  of  the  King  to  this  quadruple  part  per^ 
formed  by  his  friend,  made  it  easy,  however,  for  Uiis  woman  of 
consummate  grace  and  intelligence  to  conduct  an  afiGurwith 
which  the  King  himself  had  charged  her. 

Weaiy  of  struggling  against  his  fsunily,  and  against  the 
ambitious  portion  of  the  priesthood,  he  was  desirous  of  peace, 
and  this  Madame  dn  Cayla  obtained  for  him  from  these  twe 
parties.  He  deplored  the  exactions  of  his  family,  the  bigotry 
ef  his  brother,  the  greediness  of  the  church,  and  the  passions 
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of  the  royalists ;  but,  worn  down  with  age  and  infinnities,  it  was 
as  mucli  as  he  could  do  to  restrain  them  by  such  measares  as 
should  not  cause  his  reign  to  stumble. before  its  termination. 
M.  deVill^le,  whose  prudence  he  appredated,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  most  capable  statesman  for  satisfying  a  little,  and 
restraining  a  great  deal,  tho  double  party  which  had  elevated 
him  to  power.  The  King  was  desirous  that  his  prime  minister 
and  his  favourite  should  come  to  an  understanding,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  suggest  to  him  afterwards  such  measures  as  might 
be  agreeable  to  his  brother  and  the  clerical  party,  without 
being  ruinous  to  the  monarchy;  while,  on  their  side,  these 
two  parties  required  that  their  exactions  should  be  discussed 
beforehand  between  Madame  du  Cayla  and  the  prime  minister, 
to  be  afterwards  accepted  by  the  i^g.  Thence  arose  a  triple 
government  for  M.  do  Yillele;  a  preparatory  government 
outside  the  palace,  an  olQGicial  government  within,  and  a  par- 
liamentary government  with  the  influential  chiefs  of  the 
Chambers,  whom  he  understood  marvellously  well,  by  his 
address  and  his  eloquence,  how  to  seduce  or  to  convince, 
ficcording  to  their  characters  and  their  positions.  A  diplo- 
matic minister  alone  can  govern  a  majority.  M.  de  Vill^le 
bad  the  diplomacy  of  nature  and  of  the  South, — the  veritable 
ralleynmd  of  the  assemblies. 

XXIII. 

This  quadruple  government  was  thus  constituted  by  habit, 
lud  by  the  tacit  consent  of  the  four  court  factions  of  which  it 
vos  formed.  The  Count  d'Artois,  the  organ  and  centre  of  the 
vishes  of  the  royal  family,  received  the  suggestions  of  the 
Church  party,  which  he  discussed  and  controlled  before  the 
ardinals  and  bishops  who  had  the  charge  of  his  conscience, 
lot  with  the  servility  of  a  neophyte,  but  with  the  independ- 
nce  and  the  firmness  of  a  prince  who  vindicated  his  policy 
7hilc  he  submitted  bis  faith.  The  Duke  de  Doudeauville, 
r  the  Viscount  de  la  Eochefoucauld,  being  acquainted  by 
he  prince  with  the  wishes  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the 
uperior  clergy,  went  to  communicate  them  to  Madame  da 
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Oeyla,  lliBt  she  adglit  fiMpM>e  M.  de  Vfllele  ior  them,  and 
pred&jpose  the  Sii^  ia  their  fsvoinr  i^  Iter  letterai  snd  her 
oecrvcnataea.  M.  -deTill^,  in  liis  torn,  wailed  msadwnsij 
m^  Madame  •dm  Ca;^  to  leam  £raw  her  the  opinions,  the 
tottdefides,  aod  ^be  mabsB  *of  tbs  c(7ist  amd  tiie  c&niroh,— -to 
ftdmit  -what  was  admnoMe,  to  contest  what  was  tmzieasQiiable, 
and  1x>  TciJeet  d&  that  was  ^exorlataDit.  iB^nallj,  Madame  da 
<3affla  oommmDeBted  to  ih.e  King  thn>«g}i  her  oorrespondenoe, 
or  insinuated  to  liim  in  ccmversatkm,  soch  meaenxes  as  liad 
been  concerted  between  the  Count  d'Aitois,  the  denM  party, 
and  M.  de  Tilldle ;  and  thus  hj  a  weeian's  hand  was  impBsed 
vpon  the  lassitade  and  «omplaasanoe  of  the  soveiieign, '  &e 
settled  will  of  three  factions. 

Inlius  manner  was  perpetuated  without  GoiiisioQ  in  the  palEuse, 
in  Ihe  nmnstij,  and  in  ihe  Eing^s  cabinet,  the  eoncord  df  the 
rq^Bl  family,  the  ascendancy  of  ihe  pious  party,  the  preponder- 
imce  of  llxe  prime  minister,  and  the  ea^ve  of  Madame  du 
Oayia.  Louis  XVIII.  ne  longer  reigned,  but  he  lasted.  Too 
intelleetual  to  dieguise  &om  InmseSf  this  Bemi-de«I^Hronement, 
lie  jidded  to  it  throngh  weakness,  cmd  av^mged  himeN^  by 
fiREDrcasms,  and  by  prophecies,  on  the  catastrophe  which  would 
tdtimately  punish  the  ambition  of  his  brother. 

The  favour  enjoyed  by  Madame  du  Oayla  was  ^  raljeot 
of  public  conversation  and  animadversion.    The  Ejng*s  pre- 
sents to  her  were  estimated  at  enormous  sums ;  she  was  even 
accused  of  underhand  speculations  in  the  funds,  and  was  said 
to  liave  lost  mora  than  a  raifiion  and  frlialf  im  one  of  her  spe- 
•culaitions.    Aneodotes  and  oxpressions  wwe  cinndatel  at  court 
oalcnlated  to  oover  this  oonnection  with  odium  and  ridicule. 
9at  "kings  are  least  ef  all  tolerated  in  their  preferences ;  young 
princes  are  poiiuililed  ts  have  passions,  hot  a  tancrt  rests  upon 
even  the  sentimexiti  of  old  oovoreigns.    Seandak  on  the  pre- 
"Betttoeeesion  wens  ellftier  ooflleoted  or  invented. 

The  King,  it  ims  and,  having  oonduoted  Madame  ou  Gayla 
nrto  the  gallery  of  the  Louvbb,  wheve  the  pamters  and  sculptorB 
mmwdfy  OQcpese  ikm  masterpieces  to  the  admiration  and  com- 
^^tion  of  parc^as^n,  begged  of  her  to  indicate  amongst  them 
^e  wofk  ^e  most  prefemd,  that  he  might  purohase  it  for  her 
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and  place  it  in  her  obUeetion.  Sbe  b  sakl  td  fatve  fiaed  upon 
a  picture  on  a  scriptural  sidbgoct,  in  if^Adk  the  bttoltfai  Batik 
&lling  at  the  feet  of  tbe  aged  Boaz,  and  soliflitiiig  Hie  shelter 
of  his  tent,  said  to  the  patriarch  who  was  dbanned  with  her 
beauty :  ^'My  lord,  spread  thy  maatle  o^«r  me.'*  a  bold,,  and 
almost  an  indecent  allusion  in  tiie  rehttrve  sitaataonB  df  Madame 
du  Cajla  and  fftie  King. 

It  was  also  asserted  that  the  King,  embitibered  against  his 
&miiy  and  ioreseeii]^  the  catastrophe  which  iKost  snoeeed  after 
his  death,  had  placed  in  Madame  da  Oayla*B  hands  a  sealed 
letter,  that  was  not  to  be  opened  untai  ten  years  after  his 
death ;  in  which  letter,  to  prove  to  posterity  his  polAdoal  pfe« 
science,  ho  recounted  beforehand  the  rash  proceedngs,  the 
concessions,  and  the  false  steps  of  his  brother*s  government. 

But  all  these  anecdotes,  all  these  expressions,  and  all 
these  mysteries,  collected  from  the  mouths  of  courtiers,  the 
most  intimate  and  the  best-informed  adherents  of  the  palace, 
had  no  other  certainty  and  no  other  value  than  they  could 
derive  from  court  whispers,  and  proved  nothing  more  than  the 
high  favour  of  a  woman  and  the  malice  of  her  rivals.  History 
can  only  recount  them  without  vouching  for  their  accuracy. 

XXIV. 

The  internal  quiet  of  the  country,  and  the  calm  that 
reigned  throughout  Europe,  which  had  succeeded  the  conspira 
Dies  of  the  army,  and  the  suppressed  revolutions  of  Naples, 
of  Turin,  of  Lisbon,  and  of  Madrid,  allowed  the  old  age  of  the 
King  to  breathe  in  peace,  and  his  mind  to  resume  its  elasticity. 
Dne  part  of  Europe  alone  was  still  agitated  under  the  pressure 
)f  slavery,  which  it  was  shaking  off  with  heroic  obstinacy, — 
:his  was  Greece.  But  France  being  separated  from  it  by  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  continent  and  by  the  sea,  its  palpitations 
3xcited  individual  hearts  alone,  and  had  no  effect  as  yet  upon 
:he  country  in  general.  Tbe  time,  however,  was  not  far 
listant,  when  pity  and  admiration  for  a  race  disinherited  of  its 
mdent  grandeur  and  independence,  would  become  true  policy ; 
md  when  kings  themselves,  unfaithful  to  their  own  dogma,  and 
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constrained  by  the  enthusiasm  of  their  peoples,  were  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  insurrection  against  the  right  of  possession 
of  subjects  by  soyereigns,  in  the  name  of  the  Cross  and  of  the 
rights  of  humanity. 

The  insurrection  of  Greece  holds  too  distinguished  a  place 
in  the  events  of  the  age,  in  the  transactions  of  France,  and  in 
the  future  destinies  of  the  East,  not  to  demand  a  corresponding 
position  in  the  history  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  It 
was  through  it  that  ihej  yielded  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
did  that  in  the  East  which  they  had  already  done  in  America : 
made  a  breach  in  the  principle  of  their  government,  a  con- 
tradiction to  its  nature,  and  a  sacrifice  to  revolution  and 
popularity. 


BOOK   FOBTT-THIRD. 

Innrroction  in  Greece — State  of  this  coontry  iu  1820 — Tolerance  of  the 
Ottoman  regime  for  the  religion  of  subject  peoples — Ui^ust  prejudices 
of  Europe  on  this  subject — The  prelude  to  the  niovement — Ipsilanti 
displays  the  Hellenist  standard  in  Moldo-Wallachia — Jjunrreetion  ot 
Ali  Pnoha  of  Janina ;  the  atrocities  of  this  celebrated  adventurer-^ 
The  Hellenists  rise  in  revolt— Qermanos — Colocotroni — ^The  Greek 
MarseilUuse  of  Bhigas— Defeat  of  Ipsilanti — Sanguinary  re-action  at 
Constantinople ;  massacres ;  assassination  of  the  patriarch— Heroism 
of  the  Hellenists— Excitement  in  Europe  at  the  news— Formation  of 
Philhettenie  committees — ^Departure  of  Colonel  Fabvier  to  assist  the 
Greeks — Catastrophe  of  Ali  Pacha — Greece  implores  the  sympathy  of 
Europe — Immobility  of  the  governments  (1820 — 1823.) 

r 
I. 

Nothing  is  isolated  in  the  political  any  more  than  in  the 
material  world.  The  human  mind  is  an  element  which  finds 
its  level  everywhere,  and  which  can  neither  rise  nor  fall  in  any 
of  the  human  races,  without  a  corresponding  rise  or  fall  in  all 
the  others.  This  is  tfae  law  of  mind  as  a  level  is  the  law  of 
the  air  and  the  ocean.  The  liberating  influx  against  the  con- 
quests of  Napoleon,  which  had  roused  with  shame  the  enslaved 
nations  of  Europe,  from  Cadiz  to  Moscow,  and  which  had  urged 
them  on  in  arms  to  Paris,  there  to  aveuge  their  independence 
and  their  nationality,  had  produced  a  rebound  even  to  the 
extremity  of  the  European  continent  which  borders  upon  Asia. 
The  cry  of  deliverance  of  the  oppressed  races  had  resounded 
From  Vienna,  from  Petersburgh,  and  from  Berlin^  to  the  banks 
[>f  the  Danube  and  the  mountains  of  Greece.  At  the  same 
lame  that  the  German  associations  were  planningthefreemasonry 
>f  nations  throughout  all  Germany,  to  compel  their  kings  and 
^▼emments  to  declare  a  national  war  against  Napoleon,  some 
^oung^  Greeks  of  the  princely  or  wealthy  families  of  Con- 
itantinople,  of  the  Peloponnesus,  or  of  the  Greek  islands,  who 
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had  assembled  at  Yieima  in  1814,  coBceived  the  idea  of  re- 
generating their  race,  and  formed  themselves  into  an  insurrec- 
tional association  to  bestow  upon  their  country  the  hope,  the 
signal,  and  the  arms  of  liberty.  The  most  illustrious  of  thesd 
young  conspiiatorB  was  Prince  Alexander  IpsilantL 

II. 

This  yonDg  pstriot  mm  the  son  of  one  of  the  Greek  princes 
of  the  Fanar,  the  Frani,  or  European  quarter  of  Constanti- 
nople. These  princes  belonged  to  tho  privileged  anstocracy  of 
slaveiy,  whom  the  Turks  empkyed  in  their  diplomacy,  in  their 
navy,  and  in  their  finance ;  slaves  more  illustilouB^  more  weohhy, 
and  more  ei^htened  than  their  masters,  who  assisted  them  in 
governing  other  slaves.  The  servants,  the  favourites,  and 
sometimes  the  accomplices  of  the  despotism  of  the  sultans 
and  vizirs,  invested  with  the  vice-royalty  of  the  Christian  pro- 
vinces, as  Ho9podan  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  these  princes 
were  by  turns  the  favourites  and  the  victims  of  despotism. 
The  same  capcce  which  had  laind  them  to  power  east  them 
down  again,  and  thus  they  passed  almost  peziodieaUy  from  the 
throne  to  the  scafibld;  their  riches  were  confiscated,  their 
magnificent  palaces  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  either 
burnt  down  or  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters reduced  to  slavery.  Another  caprice  of  sovereignty  raised 
them  up  from  ruin,  and  their  sons  attained  the  rank  firom  which 
tbeir  houses  had  crumbled.  These  vidssitudes  of  fortune  and 
adversity,  of  wealth  and  of  misery,  of  grandeur  and  of  execu- 
tion, were  so  periodioal  and  so  fre^ent  at  the  Fanar,  that 
neither  the  gibbet  aor  the  bow-string  was  held  to  be  dishonour- 
able by  this  Gze^  axistocraey,  and  a  prince  of  this  race  ev«i 
counted  among  hia  tides  of  distinction  a  long  line  of  ancestors 
who  had  died  ufon  the  gallows  after  having  lived  in  the  divan. 

III. 

The  Greek  genius,  written  by  the  hand,  of  nature  in  traitB 
splendid,  gracious,  noble,  and  harmonious,  on  the  forehead 
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ancl  in  (be  ejes  «C  tfais  SMe,  marked  it  with  a  ckaned  betii%( 

both  m  iiie  male  and  femeke ;  and  theie  nas  seen  liie  natmil 

aristoeraef  of  iBteUigttBse  and  dmracter^  dethroned  but  aol 

dfifaeed  hj  slorefy.     Subofdinate  in  liortime,  bat  not  inknor  in 

blood,  Ihese  ieramts  of  the  Eaqpire  seemed  otill  to  eominand 

their  BMSters;  and  the  Gxedm  of  Gonatantjnople  appeasccl 

more  Eiw  the  a!lie»  than  the  aolgects  of  the  Ottemana.    it 

had  OTOtt  the- same  appeanmee  in  aeveiai  of  the  gmat  towns.of 

the  BrnfOPB,  and  m  the  divans  of  all  the  FaditeL    The  Tuite 

who  liyved  to  indulge  in  qnietnesa  and  prayer  when  not  engaged 

in  Use  timmlt  of  war,  deputed  to  the  Oreeka  the  cares  ol 

adrnknetration,  ne^ociatioii,  and  all  ciril  fimctione^  literatorey 

arts,  eenmeiee,  indnstrj,  naiigsdon^  or»  in  other  wcnrds^  every 

thing  that  can  dTilxEe,  distingaish,  poliah,  or  eniieh  a  natknak 

Of  these  two  moes,  ^us  disposed  fsoe  to  htea  npon  the  same 

soil,  tile  one  must  necessarily  decrease  in  number  and  strength, 

though  governing  by  the  swotd,  and  the  other  beeome  greater 

and  meire  noraefovs  though  enslaved  by  the  law.    This  vna 

netuiAy  tftee  esse  in  Turkey. 

IV. 

The  Tnrks,  a  peo]^  essentially  religions,  while  spreading 
bheir  tribes  and  their  deism  by  e<mqaest  through  Arabia,  Asia 
5finor,  and  Europe,  as  fieu:  as  the  Danube^  had  respected  the 
established  religions.*  They  had  especially  protected  the 
religion  of  Christ,  from  whom  Mahomet,  their  prophet,  had 
Mcrowed  all  whieh»  according  to  his  ideas,  did  not  militate 
tgainst'ther  imify  and  the  immateriality  of  the  One  God^  which 
le  had  arrogated  to  himself  the  mission  of  re-flstahlifthing  upon 
is0  cortlL  He  had  dedared  the  son  of  Mary  to  be  a  greater 
srai^t  than  himself.  Mahomet  II.,  when  he  overturned 
hm  Greek  empire  and  entered  vicUmous  into  Constantinople, 
nd  eoDoeptad  Ghibtkunty  from  his  proscription  of  those  politi- 


*  The  iothar  migbt  haye  also  added  through  Norih  Africa  and  Asia 
jeneraUy ;  but  their  respect  for  established  reCgicDS  is  at  varisnoe-widh 
lia  xeceived  idea,,  and  mdeed  with  the  actoal  tenets  ef  the  ~~  ' 

litft,--TBAN8LAT0B. 
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cfil  institutions  which  he  was  replacing  with  the  sword  and  the 
Koran.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  the  clergy  of 
the  conquered  capital  had  walked  pontifically  hefore  him  on  his 
triumphal  entry  into  the  city.  He  had  ordered  the  re-opening 
of  the  ancient  temples,  and  had  hmlt  new  churches  for  the 
Christian  population,  out  of  his  treasury.  This  toleration  of 
the  conqueror  had  heen  imitated  hy  his  successors ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  some  celehr^ted  edifices  which  were  conyerted 
into  mosques  for  the  Ottomans  at  Constantinople,  at  Damascus, 
and  in  Egypt,  the  sacred  structures,  the  monasteries  and  the 
ministers  of  the  Christian  faith,  had  heen  ohjects  of  respect 
and  protection  in  the  Empire.  The  Turks,  either  more  rational, 
or  more  generous  than  Europeans  in  matters  of  conscience, 
had  neither  their  St.  Bartholomew,  nor  their  war  of  the 
Alhigenses,  nor  their  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  nor 
their  proscriptions,  nor  their  expropriations  in  mass,  through 
difference  of  creeds.  Their  policy  in  this  respect  has  heen 
reversed  in  Europe ;  hut  in  the  East  the  gacerdotal  character 
is  a  title  of  respect  with  the  people.  The  vast  number  of 
Christian  churches,  sanctuaries,  and  monasteries,  with  which 
the  Ottoman  soil  is  covered,  from  Mount  Lebanon  to  Mount 
Athos,  IB  an  irrefragable  witness  of  the  religious  tolerance  of 
the  descendants  of  Othman.  The  Greeks  were  deprived  of 
civil  but  not  of  religious  liberty. 

V. 

There  still  remained  then  to  this  conquered  people  the 
three  things  which  constitute  the  basis  of  nationality,  even 
when  it  has  been  invaded  and  subjected  civilly  to  another  race : 
religion,  name,  and  language,  three  principles  of  vitality  in  the 
sepulchre  of  a  nation,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  may  still  be  res- 
tored by  time  and  circumstances.  The  Greeks  had  still  more ; 
fhey  had  wealth  and  education.  The  Tufkish  government, 
careless  about  the  intellectual  development  of  its  subjects,  was 
an  unskilful  government  which  had  not  yet  prescribed  igno- 
mioe  as  a  safeguard  against  freedom.  Satisfied  with  the 
obedience  of  its  rtnas,  it  did  not  at  least  think  of  brut 
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their  miiids.  Under  the  shadow  of  religious  liberty,  which 
protected  schools  and  seminaries,  the  Greeks  had  spread  around, 
and  especially  in  the  islands,  institutions  for  popular  instrue- 
tion,  literary  associations,  academies,  professor^ps  of  sciences, 
literature,  history,  and  medicine,  which  attracted  the  youth, 
perpetuated  the  language,  made  poetry  popular,  preserred  the 
annals,  and  excited  emulation,  and  which  reviTed  in  all  hearts 
the  dignity  of  their  name  and  race,  and  prepared  after  generft> 
ionsfor  revolt  by  the  sentiment  of  their  superiority 

VI. 

Commerce  and  navigation  which  had  been  given  up  to 
them,  as  mercenary  occupations,  by  the  pride  of  the  Ottomans, 
had  also  concentrated  in  their  hands  the  whole  wealth  of  the 
Empire.  Municipal  liberty,  and  the  governments  of  towns 
and  islands  by  elective  councils,  chosen  from  amongst  the  res* 
pective  populations,  and  paying  only  the  tributes  or  exactions 
to  the  Pachas,  constituted  diese  islands  and  these  Greek  pro- 
vinces iuto  a  species  of  federation,  very  apt  to  revolt  against 
the  common  oppressor,  and  to  combine  together  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Finally,  the  law  which  only  permitted  the  Ottoman 
irmios  to  be  recruited  from  amongst  the  conquering  race,  dimi* 
dished  that  source  from  year  to  year,  and  allowed  the  conquered 
race  to  increase  and  multiply.  All  these  causes  together  had 
lessened  the  masters  and  magnified  the  slaves,  so  that  the 
lumber  of  Christians  in  the  Empire  very  much  surpassed  the 
lumber  of  Mahometans.  The  Turks  still  reigned,  it  is  true, 
>ut  they  were  nothing  more  than  an  armed  aristocracy  in  the 
nidst  of  a  disarmed  multitude.  The  Greeks,  however,  had 
ong  felt  their  strength,  and  looked  out  for  allies  in  Europe,  to 
[ive  them  the  signal,  the  opportunity,  and  support.  They  had 
ound  these  natural  allies  in  the  Russians,  attached  to  them  by 
wo.  causes,  which  did  not  require  preconcerting  to  be  under- 
tood :  identity  of  religion  and  community  of  hatred  against 
be  Turks.  The  first  Greek  insurrection  had  been  fomented 
ud*  sustained  by  a  Russian  fleet  in  the  Morea  in  1790,  under 
tie  reign  of  Catherine  II      Though  it  miscarried,  in  con- 

4» 
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notey  look  to  Btirope  for  asmUnee^ 


sequence  of  lihe  Faencb  tevolirtioii,  <whii^  iuid  ifeoiUied  iSm 
a!ttM»tion  of  liie  Empress  te  tiste  side  of  G^enoMVf ,  «Bd  Ind 
made  her  ddfer  the  ws^fiidons  iriews  of  Ensma  «on  4Aie  tide  >ef 
Ask,  this  iii8iiR«otion in  the  Movea  had  hfk'wwmm^  hopes, 
and  seeds  of  Hbcxpty  in  4lie  minds  €tf  the  <Ih:a6lEB,  who  VMlBoiiMd 
If  not  TLftm  aui3i«Esea,  at  leaiBt  vpon  vpuftAj  «t  FiUmaknag. 
The  triumph  ef  Khe  Bosstons  on  <tbe  Dsnuibs,  «bkI  ^lihe  «n*i«al 
of  a  Bossiflii  fleet  firam  <(ihe  Black  Sea  belbM  OoBsteolaBeple, 
combined  mlh  'se  insiuveetion  in  ihe  Pelopannesns  'and  ^dm 
isknds,  would  leave  nothing  for  the  Turks  but  flight  into  Asia. 
The  reign  of  the  Russians  over  the  Bosphorus  would  be  the 
ndgn  of  tho  Greeks,  re-establishing  the  Empire  of  the  East  in 
ks  osfpitei,  so  long  usarped  hj  otiiera. 

Tbisidea,  orthisdieaiBi,  keptiiope  alive  in  tin  Merea  oiiMBi 
the  islands.  Oneee  was  going  to  mafae  the  attempt,  «iid  fivepe 
fvas  gokig  to  «B8ist  her ;  %iit  never  did  ftttaJity^int  vrges  natiens 
<m  to  residfes  y/Mdtn  lihey  «ee  ihe  hest  and  dread  tlie  nest,  m» 
)Bl»t  iteelf  move  iisti&ctlj  m  homan  afibks.  fhissia  eooe 
miiftress  of  the  Boephoms,  of  Constantinople,  and  of  Oieeoe, 
this  "Mas  imiverBal  woiua^j  over  Biin^e,  Asia,  and  Hhe  Med- 
iterMnean.  Bvt  never  niind,  the  ofy  ef  freedenn  veseonded 
spon  the  nountSBis  oi  IBpims,  and  Europe  ww  ekoxst^to^dtM 
it,  and  to  pNuipiiuto  hers^  hedily,  -against  her  own  iiiterasi, 
down  idwdeeli^^  on  which  hong  the  world.  St^gien  waa  ito 
serve  as  a{iretei^fo  libertj ;  and  "vASie  modeenpfaileBophy  wns 
sapphig,  or  itffofttung  Ohntfttoiadt^f  hi  Europe,  EiH^ean  1ihep> 
alism  was  t^ol&ig  the  oonse  ei  <]lhristianitj  in  ^G«eeee,.aBd 
preaching  a*oraaade  in  the  name  of  the  revohrtien. 

vn 

Ipsikntiidw,  im  atfafairingito  age  of  autiheod,  had  heaa 
yecoivad  at  the  BBflun  ^osnrt,  ^te  whidh  ifiiim  ajosi&foty  4he 
Greeks  had  been  alvn^a  wetooqied  by  the  Scythians,  ^had  been 
laiaed  by>eoiirt  ^veitr  ts  ^tibe  mnk  of  ^geneml  in  JUhe  Buariaa 
amy,  and  had  lost  an  ana  in  one  of  Alexander's  batiiss 
against  4ie!F^mioh  in  Germany.  Yeong,  bncve,  aidnrt,  and 
afoally  amhilioqi  as  patriotic,  if  not  mom  «o,  imknad,  im, 
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ttie  solotmB  and  oai^pB  of  the  Emperor,  with  that  ^«^^**^«J 

fiatemity  of  the  two  peoples,  which  iadicates  the  lUiauans  te 

the  Greeks  as  thair  countETmen  of  the  Novth,  and  ifaa  Gisseks 

to  the  BusaiaDS  as  a  hsanoh  of  their  Eastam  family,  Xpailaiiti, 

dxeamiag  also  of  aiadhataiy  oBMm  ior  himself  like  that  :whioh 

the  iavour  of  jGathacioe  had  hesto  wed  on  Poniotowrid  in  PalaacL 

collected  around  him,  at  tfimt  at  Yieaaa,  and  tftemasda  ia 

Bessarabia,  a  select  body  of  Greek  youth,  eitlnr  JkeBsiy,  liheohi, 

or  heroic,  of  whom  he  intended  to  form  the  nucleus  of  Hellenic 

patriotism.    This  youthful  body  had  assumed  in  their  secret 

association  theouune  of  .A«tsruttM[,  or  Mends.    Itisanfyesed, 

not  without  same  protebility,  Ihat  aaoh  aaiasaociation  whioh 

indhidsd amongBt  its  mmnbews «Maae lawrouritas,.aad aoBieof  the 

miniators  of  AlfiBoader,  was  004  ia  ceali^,  disevewed  hy  the 

oaart,  and  thotihe  Tfawwian  cahinetgave at  least  taoit  eneoorage- 

ment  to  plans  which  oould  on^  lead  to  the  shaking  of  the 

Turkic  empiiet,  and  to  its  own  asoendanoy.    These  susfaaiona 

wese  authorised  hy  the  fejendship  which  the  Enyaror  Ak«aniiar 

openly  professed  hr  Capo  d'Istna,  a  young  Qieakof  Gorfut 

who  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  oaose  of  his  countiy's  fMedoai, 

but  who  was  destined  one  day  to  fiall  under  the  poniaids  of  his 

DDgmte^  and  fexocioiiscoaBtiTmen,  whom  he  was  endeairour 

tag  to  ciffihse  alter  he  had  reslei»d  them  to  fiasadoBL 

vni 

Ipshnti,  iquittiBg  Yiamia  and  4he  iRussiaa  mmj  m  ISSO, 
issemhled  the  hgtmmtm  dn  MoUa^iand  WaMnnhia,  ^and^ve 
be  signal  ior  iosujowitMii.  Th0/fio0pedir  ef  Wjdlariria,  idn- 
tndar  Soutzo,  ra^Gsedc:  ^j^rmoe  of  Ahe  jPmmr,  gewmied rtfaia  910- 
ance  inr  the  Twfca.  .fie  lAloiwedihie'eiBiflsadies  of  E|^ifawti  to 
adnoe-  ilfae  .ftmaat  >tK>afpa,  'wfaese  doty  it«ss  tefpriaeciwe  the 
iBOKsipaliiMeiaMlheirrailegianQeto  fiaving  annased 

ifeat  >wmi1ii  (dnriag  4ie-twD  yeans  of  Uatgsftennnaoi,  heing 
■mare2£a'Qjraek,..and  e^iuflfyfeariiig.tegi'viihiBiaelf  ap<to  the 
«ngBaDee>of'the  Dvraa  by  xegtiumingto*Gaa8tantinepla,'or  to 
BoortiMhatvedof  hisiEoe  by  opposing  it,  he  shHb  his  a^w  i» 
be  maniBii^MB  of  the  htUvkmt  and  awule  lamimtMnaifcr 
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withdramng  to  Europe,  after  he  had  sent  thither  all  his  riches. 
The  Amauts  swore  fidelity  to  Ipsilanti,  who  assomed  the  title 
of  Bepresentative  of  the  Greek  Nation,  and  who  formed  without 
opposition  an  insurrectionary  army  in  a  camp  near  Jassy,  the 
capital  of  Moldavia.  From  thence  his  emissaries,  spreading 
through  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Servia,  Epirus,  the  Christian 
provinces,  and  the  Morea,  invited  millions  of  human  beings  to  the 
eigoyment  of  freedom. 

IX. 

The  situation  of  the  Ottoman  empire  from  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  and  especially  that  of  the  Peloponnesus,  offered  the 
most  £ivourable  chances  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Christian 
population,  and  for  a  dismemBerment  of  Islam.  The  Janissar 
rics,  the  old  standing  army  of  the  monarchy,  had  degenerated 
in  valour  and  discipline  during  many  preceding  reigns.  Being 
incapable  of  defending  the  empire  without,  against  the  Bussian 
and  Austrian  forces,  they  were  no  longer  fit  for  anything  but  to 
agitate  internally  by  military  seditions,  by  which  they  deposed, 
elevated,  or  strangled  their  sultans,  just  as  it  suited  their 
interest  or  caprice. 

After  the  tragical  death  of  the  virtuous  and  unfortunate 
Selim,  twice  the  victim  of  their  rebellion,  the  young  Sul- 
tan Mahmoud  was  their  captive,  rather  than  their  sovereign, 
in  his  palace.  This  prince,  who  from  his  cradle  had  been  a 
witness  of  their  insolence  and  their  crimes,  silently  meditated 
their  extermination ;  but,  being  young,  timid,  and  surrounded 
by  the  ezecutionerB  of  his  uncle  Selim,  having  as  yet  no  per- 
sonal fiime,  no  ascendancy  over  his  people,  and  neither  the 
political  instruments  nor  the  strength  necessary  for  his  design, 
he  was  obliged  to  dissemble  his  hatred,  and  to  render  die 
JanissarieB  unpopular  before  he  struck  them.  They  bad  con- 
tributed but  too  much  themselves  to  this  dislike  of  all  true 
Ottomans,  by  the  anarchy,  the  armed  seditions,  and  the  cowar- 
dice and  defeats  which  had  signalised  the  last  wan  of  Mahmoud 
with  Austria  and  Bussia.  The  decline  of  this  immense  monar* 
ohy  was  written  in  each  new  treaty  of  peace,  in  the  di8membe^ 
mait  of  fortified  places  and  provinces,  and  in  the  limits,  more 
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and  more  restricted,  within  which  the  surrounding  powers  had 
enclosed  it. 

X 

But  these  external  humiliations  were  only  a  small  part  of 
the  evil,  for  the  interior  of  the  empire  was  undermined,  on  the 
side  of  Epirus  and  the  Morea,  by  a  new  Seanderbeg,  sprung 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Ottomans  themselves.  This  was  Ali, 
Pacha  of  Janina,  one  of  the  most  heroic  and  crafty  characters 
of  modem  times.  He  was  already  far  advanced  in  years ;  but 
neither  time,  nor  battles,  nor  stratagems,  nor  crimes,  nor  the 
voluptuous  indulgence  of  his  long  life  had  deadened  in  him 
ambition,  policy,  craft,  or  audacity.  From  the  extremity  of  a 
valley  in  Epirus,  and  from  amidst  his  seraglio,  he  managed  the 
strings  of  a  thousand  different  intrigues  with  the  Ottomans  or 
the  Christians ;  he  counterbalanced  the  power  of  his  master,  and 
held  the  empire,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  suspension.  It  is 
known  that  the  nature  of  the  Ottoman  government,  exercised 
by  officers  almost  independent  of  the  sultan,  over  tribes  differ* 
ing  from  each  other  in  laws,  religion,  and  manners,  frequently 
tolerates  tho  existence  of  these  powerful  ringleaders,  who  em- 
ploy against  their  sovereign  the  power  they  have  received  from 
bim  and  make  the  seraglio  tremble  after  having  made  it  tri- 
imph.  These  sudden  revolts  and  ephemeral  states  of  inde- 
pendence disturb  the  empire  without  dismembering  it.  The 
sedition  dies  with  its  leader ;  there  is  no  succession  in  these 
revolts,  which  are  always  marked  by  respect  and  deference  for 
:he  legitimate  and  sacred  blood  of  Ottoman.  The  provinces 
;hus  detached,  and  treasures  accumulated  by  the  rebels  revert, 
looner  or  later,  to  the  sultan.  Factions  in  Turkey  have  only 
i  life  interest,  but  the  empire  is  perpetual. 

XI. 

Ali  Pacha  Tepdene  was  bom  in  the  small  town  of  Epirus 
rom  which  he  took  his  name,  of  a  family  of  that  Albanian  race, 
>reek  and  Christian  in  origin,  but  Mussulman  in  habits  and 
raditions  like  the  miyority  of  the  Albanians.     Veli  Boy,  his 
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fsdker^  bemg  ploiidfired  of  his  portiaii  Of  the  patenml  inheiitaaea 
by  his  mercenary  brothers,  enrolled  hi^iself  amongst  t&a 
Klephtes,  permanant  bands  of  nomadic  adventurers,  who,  like 
the  CondotHeri  of  the  middle  ages,  or  the  Corsican  bandits,  are 
iadifiaBOVEbtO'Albflniay — a-schoalof  war,  ef  pUagja,  and  of  heroism, 
eqjoally  cakaiLttbeA  t^fimn  soU>fizs.or  httroeflLr  Having  rpbnmed 
to  Tdpelene'.  wkk  a  haindfiil  of  his  oompanioni,  Yeli  Bey  bam«d 
hia  bralih^m  to  deotk  in  th«  ^exy  house  they  had  deprived  himi 
of^  and  re<<x)iiifHesed  Ms  inheritance  amidst  its  ashes,  and  over 
the  deadhodias «£ his «§pi»is(RS..  Being  e^pially  distingirished 
and  droadad  fax  this  esa^Qii^  he  was  ap^^ointed  the  Ag^.  of 
T6p«lene»  whmi.  he  Buvrkd  Chaonflo^  lihe  daughter  of  a  Bey*  a. 
woman  edietaited  &r  heaaty  and  energy  of  a  wild  and  an^qoa 
cast,  and  whese  veioSv  it  is  sadd,  could  boast  a.  few  drops  of  the 
blood  of  Scaoadefbeg;.  Ali,  and  a  dauf^r  named  Chainitza» 
owed  theiir  eastenee  to  this  lady*  and  denred  from  her  tha. 
energy,  the  passamis,  and  the  ferocity  of  her  race.. 

Yek  Be^  died  young;  and  Ghameo,  still  iaKhe  fbwer  of 
her  aga  and  hev  beauty,  Keaohed  to  preserve  for  her  childzea 
by  iatiiguev  by  love,  and  by  iotga  of  anns,,  the  authority  whieb 
her  husband  had  acquired  over  Tepelene.  She  abandoned  t£te 
delicacy  U  female  setixement,  equipped  herseK  in,  wacnor's  coa- 
tume,  ^ntk  pistols^,  yatagan,  and  sabre,,  mounted  her  horsey 
captiivatad  by  her  courage,  her  eharms^.  and  her  love»  ike  chie& 
of  lite  lofty  Albanian,  mnuutakifl,  formed  a  band  of  myrmidons, 
and  give  battk  at  their  head  to  the  enemies  ^her  house  wdio 
coDleBded  aguaat  her  for  Tepelene.  Being  conquered,  mada 
pnaeoer,  and  put  into  fetters  wikh  her  children,  in  the  neigh- 
bouxiag  tfowm  of  Gazdild;  hex  heautp  and  allurementa  softened 
the  hearts  of  her  conqueiors:  she  was  redeemed  by  the  (gene- 
rosity of  a  Greek,  who  paid  her  ranaem^  and  horving  returned  Id 
Tepelene,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  training  of  her  son,  young 
Ali,  for  war,  for  stratagem,  and  &r  vengeance.  While  still  a 
mere  youth  he  practised  himself  with  his  companions  in  carrying 
off  EocfcsaiidswrpiisiogvillageSk  Hia  mother,  encouraged  him 
in  thesei  indifiatienii  of  amhitioB,  and  haanng  seen  him  setuca 
one  daiy  i^^ut  d;tlMr  spoils  or  arms,  from  one  oi  tiboaa  eiqpedi* 
tfame  in  whiofa  he  had  been  forced  to  ftjF ;  *'  Go,  coivaid,,'*  die. 
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mM, fttdwiting  y«i  iritk  a  diilaft  "go  and  tpia  wUh  tb* 
iMUMft^  tluKt  aaka  yoift  Witer  than  ib*  use  «£  anas  r* 

XII. 

Ashamed  of  his  weakness.  All  fled  from  the  paternal  roo^ 
found  a  treasure  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  while  raking  up 
the  ground  with  hia  sahie,.  enliateH  thirty  TpMuaxit,  in  his  pay, 
and  ravaged  the  whole  countiy*  Being  suipiified  by  the  troops 
of  Courd»  Paeha  of  Albania,  and  conducted  to  Berat,  th& 
residence  ef  this  dignitary,  to  be  there  executed,.  Gouxd  was 
softened  by  hia  youth  and  countenance,  and  restored  him  to  hia 
mother.  Ali  thua  pardoned,  and  having  retncned  to  Tepelene, 
married  Eanine  the  daughter  of  the  Pacha  of  Delyino,  an  alli- 
aocG  which  giatified  at  once  both  his  love  and  his  ambition. 
Being  sure  of  his  father-in-law,  he  secretly  induced  him  to 
favour  the  firat  attempts  of  Greek  independence,  fomented  by 
Bussia  in  I79Q«.  Becoming  the  victim  of  thia  ambiguous  policy, 
the  unfortunate  Pacha  of  Delvino  was  strangled  at  Monastir  by 
the  Turks.  Ali  gave  his  sister  Ghainitza  in  marriage  to  hia 
successor,  the  Paeha  of  Arg^ro-Oastro ;  but  being  speedily  dis- 
gusted at  the  little  influence  he  could  exercise  over  his  brother- 
in-law,  he  tried  to  prevail  on  his  sister  to  relieve  herself  from 
her  husband  by  poison,  that  she  might  marry  Soliman,  the 
Pacha's  young  brother,  whom  she  loved.  Ghainitza  having  re- 
fused to  commit  this  crime,  Ali  induced  Soliman  to  shoot  his 
ovm  brother,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  hand  of  his  sister  over 
the  dead  body  of  her  husband. 

A  short  time  after  this,  the  Porte  having  resolved  on  the 
destruction  of  Selim,  Pacha  of  Delvino,  the  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  young  Ali,  the  latter  insinuated  himself  more  and 
mor^  into  his  confidence,  invited  him  to  a  banquet  in  his  house, 
concealed  some  assassins  in  a  clothes  press,  and  letting  flsll  hia 
cup  of  coffee  on  the  marble  floor  of  the  divan,  as  a  signal  ia 
the  murderers,  his  friend  was  sacrificed  before  his  face,  he  sent 
his  head  to  Gonstantinople,  and  received  as  a  recompense,  the 

government  of  Thessaly  with  the  tide  of  Pacha.*    £nriched  by 

« 

•  This  fbnctionary  appears  to  baye  been  strangled  by  the  Turks,  a  few 
fines  Before.     AUqwindo  hwmt  dormitat  H<meru»  ! — TkaitslaTOR, 
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his  exactions  in  this  government,  he  at  length  parchased  the 
title  of  Pacha  of  Janina,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  delicioos 
Tallejs  of  Epirus. 

XIII 

Ali  continued  to  flatter  the  Greeks  hy  affecting  a  predi- 
lection for  Christianity,  from  the  desire  that  arose  in  his  breast 
for  the  worship  of  his  forefathers.  He  called  them  to  his 
councils,  and  manoeuvred  between  them  and  the  Ottomans  till 
he  became  necessary  to  both,  drinking  secretly  with  the  Greeks 
to  the  health  of  the  Panagia,  or  Virgin  Mary.  His  adminis- 
tration being  at  once  able  and  mercenary,  he  amassed  immense 
treasures,  which  were  concealed  in  a  palace  built  upon  a  rock 
in  the  middle  of  the  Lake  of  Janina,  and  which  only  commu 
nicated  with  the  city  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land.  These  treasures 
enabled  him  to  enlist  troops,  with  whom  he  conquered  by  little 
and  little  the  neighbouring  territory,  under  pretence  of  putting 
down  there  the  rebels  to  the  power  of  the  Sultan.  In  one  of  these 
expeditions,  undertaken  to  revenge  the  captivity  of  his  mother, 
which  he  had  sworn  to  her  he  would  do,  he  caused  to  be  burned 
at  a  slow  fire,  and  his  flesh  torn  to  pieces  with  red  hot  pincers, 
an  Epirote  who  had  insulted  her  in  prison.  Finding  it  more 
advantageous  at  that  time  to  serve  the  Turks  than  the  Greeks, 
he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Suliots,  who  had  revolted  at  the 
instigation  of  Bussia,  and  wrested  their  territory  £rom  them 
He  had  already  thirty  thousand  Mahometans  under  his  ordersi 
and  was  everywhere  known  by  the  title  of  the  Lion  of  Epirus 
The  French  Republic  being  mistress  of  Corfu,  sent  him  gene- 
xbIb  and  ambassadors,  to  flatter  his  pride,  and  to  interest  him 
in  the  liberating  revolution  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Adriatic.  He 
received  them  with  policy,  lulled  them  vdth  hopes,  and  intoxi 
cated  them  with  the  delights  and  voluptuousness  of  Janina, 
ihe  garden  of  beautiful  women.  He  even  allowed  the  songs  of 
the  Greek  poet  Bhigas,  the  modem  Tyrtoeus  of  his  race,  to  be 
song  in  his  palace ;  then  suddenly  changing  his  tone  and  this 
friends,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men  against 
Paaaavan  Oglou,  the  Pacha  of  Viddin,  whom  the  talents  of 
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Khigos  had  induced  to  deckre  for  the  Greeks.  On  bis  retom 
0  Janina,  he  arrested  there  the  French  general  Bose,  who 
lad  but  recently  been  married,  throagh  his  intervention,  to 
he  fairest  maiden  of  Epiros,  and  sent  him  in  fetters  to  die  a 
i^ptiye  in  the  Seven  Towers. 

XIV 

Fortune  smiled  on  him  in  all  directions.  His  eldest  son 
ioiikhtar,  who  was  charged  with  the  govemment  duxing  his 
bsonce,  had  roused  bis  anger  and  his  suspicions,  by  his  love 
)r  a  young  Greek  lady  of  Janina ;  but  Ali  removed  him  from 
er,  under  pretence  of  his  commanding  an  expedition  into 
^hessaly.  Then  entering  the  house  of  his  son*s  mistress, 
luphrosyne,  by  night,  he  overwhelmed  her  with  terror,  had  her 
mducted  in  fetters  into  the  dungeons  of  his  seraglio,  together 
ith  fifteen  young  girls  of  the  principal  families  of  the  city, 
reused  of  criminal  intercourse  with  his  children,  and  the  next 
ly  drowned  them  all  in  the  lake.  The  blood  of  the  Greeks 
(IS  shed  abundantly  throughout  his  provinces :  his  wife  Emin6 
iving  thrown  herself  at  his  feet  to  implore  his  pardon  for  the 
nocent  Christians,  he  loaded  her  with  reproaches,  and  firing 
s  pistol  over  her  head  against  the  wall,  he  struck  such  terror 
to  her  that  she  died  duxing  the  night.  On  this  occasion, 
>wover,  he  bewailed  the  consequences  of  his  fury,  and  never 
irdonod  himself  for  having  murdered  the  mother  of  his  chil 
en,  and  the  first  author  of  his  fortune 

XV 

Adroitly  balancing  his  support,  sometimes  siding  vdth  the 
.van,  and  sometimes  with  the  Janissaries,  during  the  long 
uggle  between  these  rebels  and  the  sultans,  he  advanced  to 
»  gates  of  Adrionople  with  eighty  thousand  men.  Being 
»adcd  by  both  parties,  and  equally  dreading  them  himself, 

never  entered  Constantinople,  but  declaring  himself  there 
3xy  day  to  be  a  faithful  supporter  of  the  throne,  he  fortified 
(  capital,  and  from  thence  reigned  over  Greece,  which  by 
US  be  caressed  and  decimated     At  the  slightest  sign  from 
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liim»  thiMB  chiefa  q£  tibe  PekfManttHiB,  wb»  «p{ie«ed  te  k 
tOft  jKipokr,  w«£a  suja  t&  Idl  ladtf  tiie  bdUtt  or  Ika  jBti^gUHi 
of  bift  AquhkUl 

Bemg  fltcack  widt  admirafciQii^  qm  tke  bunuigf  of  ar  Gneafc 
village,  at  Hie  beauty  of  a  child  twelve  fsttBekUaanMck  YmaMki^ 
Tfho  supplicated  him  to  spare  her  family,  he  raised  her  &om 
her  knees,  took  her  with  him  to  Janina,  had  her  brought  up  in 
his  harem,  and  married  her. 

Be*  wMs  sir  this  (luae  upwards  of  soctyt  Boa£t  at  the  summit  q£' 
Mb  Jovtsne ;  a  puvtiOB  of  his  treasnresr  being*  skilfoliy  anf 
■ecf etiy  disUAuted  st  GbustantiBoifc,  by  those  fronts  whont 
tiM>  paoftns  eflBtpIoy  ait  tile  court,  preserved  Unr  Mmf  the  &vour 
wi  the  wiaan  mad  aolkna.  Sisr  tw!x  sons  Tefi  and  Mbukhtai^ 
w«f»  BSfestsd  witii  eeeontery  garemflBoatEr  in  l9ie  Morea,  ani 
la  Macedonia  and  Tbessasly.  The  whd«  BBtopognesus  was  in 
dM  hands  a£  a  itasS^,  whose'  inlrepid,  absolute,  and!  nxyBtericRnr 
durf  nada  its  tMP&  tmnb  bKi|ie  and  trentMa  by*  tutns,  firam  tii9 
8a|Bmi!l  ol  hi»  nomtain  fortresses',  whSe  negoeialing'  at  tSia 
aHBS  toaa  in  th»  Adriatic,  with  the  French  or  the  E'nf^iafa, 
bannwiiY  fran  all  in  torn  1JI0  meooa  of  acting  against  all. 

Meamrihdlft  anttaa  Mafaoaoud,  eoBrrinced  of  the  neeessdty  of 
^gdappoHxig  ifais  s^ppavtor  of  Khe  msarreetien  which  etery 
loaieurkd  Mm  to  aiit]ci(Mita  amongst:  Ym  Gredc  sijdjecte,  had 
decided  ^mfi^  his  wel^knows  enaigy  on  open  war  with  AK 
Padut,.  kaa  naaaBS  to  hi»  ea^pm,  in  his  opinioa,  than  those 
ambigaoua  sdbcmea  which  allowed  vebeliioB  to  ianreaae.  Hk 
armies,  conducted  by  the  most  demoted  and  warlike  of  his 
pachas,  had  been,  for  the  last  two  years,  surrounding  Ali  Pacha 
in  his  mountains,  constantly  contncting  the  circle  of  towns  and 
fortresses  within  which  he  was  cooped  up*  But  Ali,  secure 
amidst  hia  Idbes,  his  defiles,  and  his  ramparts,  affected,  even 
while  fitting  against  his  master,  the  respect  of  a  faithful  and 
Ibrgottea  slaTcr,  sometimes  a  conqueror,  sometunes  conquered, 
eODstimtly  hdlxng  and  corrupting  the  mirs  and  pachas  who 
were  opposed  to  him.  The  Greeks,  uncertain  as  to  the  part 
liist  woold  fdtimately  be  taken  by  this  arbiter  of  their  liberties, 
sow  in  him  sometimeB  the  exterminator,  and  at  othan,  tho 
Maoaabeus  of  their  race. 
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The  procknMrtiam  aad  Iha  ewisBamwi  at  Ipoknd,  kid 
opftrted  to  Iflic  PekpoBBMos  ik»  impabe  and  Hie  knging 
ar  iadapendeaee.  ColsosiVDBi;  •  dnef  of  tke  fint  abortive 
ismvectNiiSv  wW  Ibr  wvml  jee»  had  led  a  retirod  life 
1  the  iskomd  of  Zant,  n^an  time  9aa^  male  had  onlj  Berved 
^  nfen  \m  herana^  and  whoae>  ftEther,  hn>then».  and  re> 
tdoDB*  had  pmrifffc^  vxidit  tiM  TuzhniL  avpocd,  had  agaiiir 
speared  i^n  the  aeatMHt,  and  T»orgniud  hia  hands  ol 
dies  in  the  mountains.  €p«rnttiB08».1(he  Azohhiabop  of  Patzaa,. 
a  oratev,  a  priest  and  moiier,  had  connoked  a  nuwitiTig.  in  the 
iverns  ci  Meant  Erymanthwa  of  afib  the  heada  of  the  dezgj^ 
I  concert  with  them  the  insurrection  of  all  their  chuidiea ;  he 
ftd  summoned  1(he  Cfariatkna  t»  sepazata  tiiemaelves  &r  ever 
om  the  infidels,  and  to  retire  with  their  priests,  their  wiTea,. 
id  their  cMtdrenf  inta  the  moontwia,  to  oiguiiBe  there  a 
iBted  ymr,  mtd  to  rash  ebws  fix>aa  tkenee  iqpen  the  Ottoaaana. 
t  his  Toice,  iAne  ixmsm  and  Tillages  were  deaertedt  and  the 
iirks,  astonished  at  their  solitude,  made  some  aasanlta  oa 
ose  erowda  of  men  i^ioaa  thej  thought  thej  oould  easily 
ing  baek  to  eAavery,  but  tihej  were  beaten  back  everjwhera 
am  the  XDeuntains,  and  soon  after  driyen  from  the  towna 
en,  whore  they  were  so  recently  the  lorda  and  masters. 

Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Epirus,  Acarwamia,  EtoUa,  Pelopon 
Msos,  EuboBS,  and  the  Ar^pelago  had  become  one  vast  battle- 
^d,  by  flea  and  hmd,  which  devoured  by  turns  both  the  tyianta 
d  the  slaves.  AM  Padut,  wIk^  was  delighted  to  create  ene- 
Les  for  hn-  ^les,  addressed  a  jproelaraation  to  the  Sulbts 
lom  he  had  formerly  expelled  froon  their  eountiy,  and  restored 
them  their  territory  and  their  fbrtresses,  with  artiHexy  and 
imnnition,  to  make  idliea  lor  himself  i^amst  the  Turks. 
1  the  approach  el  the  peasants,  descending  in  myriads  from 
e  mountains,  under  the^  guidance  ef  their  priests  and  chi^ 
ens,  all  the  towns  nsing  in  revolt  and  attacking  the  Turksy 
d  driven  them-  into  the  forts,  whence  the  Turks  bombarded 
d  set  fire  to  the  buildings.     The  crimes  and  massacres  ^ 
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The  Turks  driven  into  the  fortified  towns. 


liberty  equalled  those  of  tyranny.  The  Peloponnesus  was 
one  scene  of  fire  and  blood,  under  the  Cross  as  well  as  under 
the  Orescent ;  three  ages  of  rigid  slavery  taking  vengeance  on 
three  ages  of  oppression.  Europe  shuddered  with  horror  at  the 
narrative  of  these  flames  and  massacres.  Two  races,  two 
nations,  and  two  religions  were  struggling  with  each  other, 
body  to  body,  upon  the  same  soil,  from  the  sea  and  the  islands 
to  the  summits  of  Pindus  and  of  Thessaly.  Patras  and  Misso- 
longhi  were  buried  in  ruins.  The  popular  hymn  of  insur. 
rection  and  despair,  that  ManeiUaiss  of  the  Cross,  written  by 
the  ThessaUan  Rhigas,  resounded  upon  all  the  mountains  with 
the  sacred  psalms  of  the  Hellenic  clergy. 

'*  How  long  shall  we  live  in  exile  amongst  the  rocks  and 
mountains,  wandering  in  the  forests,  hiding  in  the  caverns  of 
the  earth? 

"  Let  us  rise,  and  if  we  must  die,  let  our  country  perish 
with  us! 

*'  Let  us  rise !  The  law  of  God,  sacred  equality  amongst 
his  creatures,  this  is  our  cause,  and  here  are  our  chiefs !  Let 
us  swear  upon  the  Cross  to  break  the  yoke  beneath  which  our 
heads  are  bent ! 

"  8ouUots,  and  Spartiates !  rush  from  your  dens,  leopards 
of  the  mountains !  Eagles  of  Olympus !  Vultures  of  Agrapha ! 
Christians  of  the  Save  and  the  Danube,  bold  Macedonians  to 
arms !     Let  your  blood  course  like  flame  through  your  veins ! 

"  Dolphins  of  the  seas !  Halcyons  of  Hydra,  of  Psara,  of  the 
Cyclades !  can  you  hear  amidst  your  waves  the  voice  of  your 
country  ?  Launch  your  ships,  seize  the  thunderbolt,  bum,  even 
to  the  root,  the  tree  of  tyranny,  unfurl  your  flags,  and  let  the  Cross 
triumphant  become  the  standard  of  victoiy  and  of  freedom !  *' 

Under  the  inspiration  of  this  song  of  the  national  poet, 
the  Turks  driven  from  the  high  land  of  the  interior,  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  last  remaining  towns  on  the  sea  coast, 
the  ramparts  of  which  assured  them  of  an  asylum,  Tripolitza, 
Monembasia,  Coron,  Modon,  and  Navarino.  Buchar^  the 
capital  of  Wallachia,  fell  under  the  power  of  Vladimiresko,  the 
tribune  of  a  Christian  democracy, .  supported  by  a  handful  of 
Albanians.      Ipailanti  wavering,  temporising,  and  irresolute, 
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Defeat  and  death  of  Frinee  Iptflanti. 

Qcamped  before  the  gates  of  Jassy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia, 
Qd  lost  time  there  in  vain  negociations  ^th  the  RassiaiiB,  from 
horn  he  expected  authority  and  assiatance.  Being  at  length 
btaoked  in  his  camp  by  the  Turks,  recoyered  from  their  first 
larm,  he  failed  gloriovisly  with  the  heteruUi^  and  sought  an 
iylum  in  the  Austrian  territories,  where  he  died,  disavowed 
J  Europe,  and  suspected  by  his  countxymen  of  overweening 
cnbition. 

But  this  disavowal  of  their  cause  by  Austiia  and  Russia, 
(id  the  defeat  of  Ipsilanti,  did  not  damp  the  desperate  valour 
r  the  Greeks  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  isLinds.  In 
iTallachia  and  Moldavia  it  was  policy,  liberalism,  and  ambition 
hich  had  armed  some  speculative  revolutionists ;  but  in  the 
lorea,  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  islands,  it  was  religion, 
ice,  country,  and  fanaticism,  which  roused  the  people,  the  sea 
ad  the  soil.  There  was  no  repose  for  such  an  insurrection 
lit  in  victory  or  death. 

XVII. 

But  this  fanaticism  of  religion,  of  race  and  of  country,  waa 
)  less  ardent  in  the  breasts  of  the  Ottomans.    For  them  it 
sus  a  second  conquest  to  be  made,  island  by  island,  and  village 
r  village,  of  the  land  conquered  by  their  ancestors,  and  of  the 
vereignty  of  Islam.    The  Sultan,  while  suppressing  rebellion, 
3uld  have  wished  to  preserve  the  rebellious  population  from 
in  and  from  death,  for  the  destruction  of  six  millions  of 
reeks,  his  riches  and  his  strength,  would  be  suicidal  for  the 
)rte.     But  the  people  and  the  Janissaries,  trembling  and 
itated,  saw  no  safetjr  but  in  the  extermination  of  the  Chris- 
ms, and  demanded  from  the  government  executions  and 
rbarities  in  proportion  to  the  extremity  of  their  terror 
»nstantinople  was  decimated  by  executions.    The  Janissaries 
lughtered  instead  of  fighting,  while  their  ferocity  was  in- 
med  by  the  panic  of  the  Mussulmans.    Nothing  was  talked 
in  the  capital  but  a  universal  conspiracy  of  the  Christians 
annihilate  the  Turks :  fear  kept  up  the  delirium,  and  de- 
ium  urged  on  to  crime.    Wallachians  and  Moldavians,  of  the 
)at  families  established  tft  Constantinople,  were  beheaded. 
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MaaMOffe  of  the  Gxeekt  at  Constanfinople. 


011  the  preftext  of  ooioiilioHgr  witk  tinek  eihreii^KmistB.  She 
Greek  CfaisErtoanB,  giriaig  mp  tbear  hoines  and  diek  pnoperfef^ 
4BnEigmted  to  Odessa :  tbose  iivlio  oonld  "not  flj  ^imw  compeiiBA 
to  shat  themselyeB  op  i&  thek  houses,  in  die  dread  of  eacmimg 
by  draif  eostame  tbe  iarj  of  the  people.  lObBose^wlio  inhadbited 
Bujiik-D6r^,  a  small  itown  en  ttbe  Bosphemn,  «  few  leo0«ea 
irom  the  capital,  wexe  massacoFed  hj  the  troops  seat  te  Wad 
lachia  against  Ipsilanti,  \?ho  were  determined  to  Inwn  mo 
enendes  Ibdiind  t^em.  It  mas  lenewmg  «t  GQBBta&limopilo  the 
Parisian  moBBacreB  of  '§St,  imder  the  fiaiae  deHriam  of  Iebt 
and  vei^eBBce  ;  hoth  climBfees  posdamng  ramilar  admes. 

'Woie  popakne  of  Hhse  caprtal  ^t^bmd  ftH  &e  Ghrisfian 
fbej  found  in  tlie  'Mngeties,  boatts  nAiidb  oazxj  t&oni  leOioiB  to 
riiore  the  traders  of  both  popnlfltdesis  imhed  within  Ihe 
walk.     Order  coidd  nfot  be  m^esUdDiiBhed  hj  <the  govsnuni 
but  hy  giving  vp  to  -tiie  swords  of  Hie  JBRissaDEies  thsee  handled 
victims,  suspected  o^  innocent,  of  the  pddnoipQi  Greek  fftiini>ffw 
of  the  city.     The  Dervishes,  thoHO  prophets  of  the  populace, 
predicted  the  approaching  extermination  of  the  Mussulman3 
1^  the  infidels.     The  Divan  ordeied  Hhe  exeevtion  of  Prince 
Morouzi,  dragoman  of  ihe  minister  ^of  fofeign  atffim,  aoeosed 
€tf  having  veoeived  a  letter  from  Ipnlenti^  vKd  Iqs  iiead  warn 
gtruck  off  in  the  prasenee  of  tlie  Bidrtan,    The  Greek  patriaroh 
Gregoire,  an  old  xaan  of  ^ght^foor,  was  soized  on  Easter 
Sunday,  in  has  pontifioal  Tdbes,  as  in  icame  4own  thpe  istepa 
of  the  altar,  and  lianged  at  1&e  door  itf  his  cathedral.    Allifae 
beads  of  the  Gve^  olexf^  of  the  capital,  dragged  on  ihe  'same 
night  from  ^ir  altars,  were  elao^^^oed  on  the  steps  of  llieir 
churches ;  und  Jmussories,  stationed  nsaar  the  hei|>  of  tfaek 
dead  bodies,  prevented  liie  ClERStiaBis  from  rendering  funeral 
rites  to  their  mattyn.    Thm  bodies,  after  being  gqepeaded 
fbr  three  days  on  •giMbcrts,  were  delivered  to  teriee  of  isaaiAr 
ing  Jews  who  tlirerw  ^em  into  ikm  sea,  bolt  they  were  flller- 
wards  cast  jH^hore  on  Hks  •^aye,  ivom  ttfae  waters  ef  ifae 
Bosphorus.     The  fiatmiUes  of  the  onnrdered  persons,  and  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  itiiose  who  were  proscribed,  were  >8old 
by  auction  in  the  'basBan.    A  general  maBsacre  of  tbeGoeds 
was  ev«Q  deliberated  en  in  the  ESvan,  bvt  the  Scdtan  reteod 
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Namd  <viclMi«'«rihe€h«elBeirertlMTBrki. 


)  accede  to  it,  and  iSsgnoed  fak  fraud  Vizk,  to  wmi^ii^  Ug 
orennneiit  in  the  ejes  eif  the  KJknatatta  powers  fon  adl  thMt 
trocities.  Efompe  looked  on  aad  jrimdUesad,  hot  no  penvr  m 
et  openly  undertook  the  cause  of  Christianitj,  mingled  as  it 
as  iivith  that  of  rehellion  in  the  Empire.  Mahmoud  having 
quipped  his  fleet,  and  given  the  command  of  it  to  his  grand 
dmirBl  Kara  AH,  -die  son  of  a  miliar  olf  TwibiBond,  charged 
rm  to  bring  tack  the  tofkn  of  fke  PAvpmmtmm^  andt»Jxmmit$ 
fty  mouviftaiTts  to  powder 

xvm. 

To  the  massaores  of  Constano^e,  to  iihe  thretfto  cf  dit- 
mameut,  and  to  the  departure  of  ^be  Tmtirfi  fleet,  the 
lands  of  the  Archipelsgo  had  responded  \rj  a  genenal  wpk^ 
ent  of  the  numerous  vessels  -with  mrhidh  Hie  seas  ivere  moused 
'  their  commerce.  Hydra,  iStxe  poorest  in  its  eeii,  but  the 
ost  flouiishisg  in  its  traffic  and  its  weaMi  of  nil  the  isiuids, 
d  created  by  lier  oim  efforts,  and  by  *tibe  gmtxdikma  giUs  of 
r  citizens,  a  fleeft  capable  of  repulnng  that  of  the  Unpifie. 
Sydra  bas  no  fields,**  sang  the  sailon,  "  but  "with  ifaer  ibipB 
e  ploughS'the  main,  ^e  waves  are  her'lEirrBfWB,  Bmi  ammea. 
3  her  labourers ;  mth  lier  rapid  saals  dhe  veaps  the  >eoBB  *0f 
Kypt,  and  gathers  in  her  harvest  of  eOk  in  Pfovenee  sod  faer 
itage  on  the  lulls  df  GriBeoe.** 

Tombasis,  an  intrepid  seaman,  commandgig  the  Tkmm^ 
lesy  had  been  appointed  grand  admkal  of  &e  ineoigeiitB ; 
d  the  fleet  of  Psara  was  joined  to  iSiat  of  TcmbosB,  They 
ared  the  sea  of  all  single  Turkish  yessels  of  imur,  and  imi- 
Ing  the  atrocities  of  the  Ottomans,  they  slaughtered,' dnymed, 
sold  lyj  auction  as  slaves  the  Turkish  priscBei s,  or  pilgriaui, 
itured  in  those  vessels.  They  summoned  t^tfaer  the 
dent  and  jpopulous  Island  dT  Ohio  to  deofave  iMlf  iar 
ir  common  countiy;  but  Ohio,  enermtadliy  ite  ^VMperit7, 
I  exposed  by  its  situation  to  the  ^rst  «i'BDgeaiioe  of  die 
rks,  reiused  to  join  the  league,  and  sent  a.  deputation  of  its 

men  to  solidt  from  the  Divan  troops  to  defend  it  agoinat 
countrymen ;  l)ut  the  Divan  kept  ^fiiem  as  hostogcfl!,  ami 
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punished  them  for  their  fidelity  to  tyranny.  Naxos,  Andros, 
Paros,  Mycone,  and  almost  all  the  islands  responded  to  the  call 
of  Psara  and  Hydra,  and  sacrificed  the  Ottomans. 

XIX. 

During  these  battles,  and  mutual  massacres,  in  all  the 
waters,  and  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  ^gean  sea,  Eourchid  Pacha, 
at  the  head  of  the  Ottoman  army  of  Epirus,  blockaded  Ali 
Pacha  in  his  capital  with  one  half  of  his  troops,  while  with  the 
other  he  combatted  the  insurrection  in  the  Peloponnesus.  In 
a  desperate  assault  old  Ali  Pacha,  who  was  carried  in  a  litter 
to  the  breach  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  repulsed  theassailants 
and  sent  back  the  prisoners  he  made  on  the  occasion.  *<  The 
bear  of  the  Pindus  is  still  aliye,"  Ali  wrote  to  Eourchid, 
"  you  can  send  and  bury  your  dead.  I  shall  always  act  in  the 
same  manner  when  you  fight  me  fairly ;  but  two  men  alone  are 
destroying  all  Turkey ;  we  only  court  our  own  ruin !" 

All  being  sure  of  the  incorruptible  fidelity  of  his  troops,  and 
the  solidity  of  his  ramparts,  seemed  to  contemplate  with  stoical 
indifference  the  war  which  was  deyouring  the  two  populations 
without  touching  himself,  and  to  await  the  triumph  of  one  or 
other  of  the  causes  before  he  should  declare  himself.    His 
sister  Chainitza,  had  just  died,  and  the  beautiful  young  Greek 
Vasiliki,  now  all  powerfiil  over  his  heart,  consoled  him  under 
the  attacks  of  age  and  tyranny  by  that  love  which,  like  heroism, 
bids  defiance  to  time  in  the  powerful  races  of  the  East.    He 
was  soon,  howeyer,  compelled  to  abandon  his  capital  and  his 
fortified  palace,  before  the  repeated  assaults,  and  the  increasing 
forces  of  the  Ottomans,  and  to  retire  to  his  castle  in  the  Lake  of 
Janina.    There,  surrounded  by  an  impregnable  girdle  of  wayes, 
of  ramparts,  and  of  cannon,  lodged  in  a  casemate  under  shelter  . 
from  the  bombs,  with  his  feet  upon  his  treasures,  piled  up  in 
the  cayems  of  his  palace,  attended  by  fidthfiil  slayes,  defended 
by  deyoted  mercenaries,  beloyed  by  an  affectionate  and  yirtnous 
woman,  and  determined  to  braye  death  rather  than  succumb  to 
fortune,  he  looked  calmly  on  his  city  and  his  provinces  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  thinking  himself  certain  to  re-conquer 
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them :  as  if  for  amoBement  he  cannonaded  their  camps  and  re- 
doabts,  still  exercising  his  courage  and  his  arm  in  victorious 
sorties  over  their  dead  bodies,  and  he  thus  approached  the 
termination  of  his  life,  coyering  the  deformity  of  death  with 
the  illusions  of  fatality,  of  glory,  and  of  love. 

XX. 

Meanwhile,  the  name  of  Greece,  a  sort  of  religion  of  the 
magination  amongst  the  literati  of  Europe,  the  conformity  of 
iuth,  that  link  of  the  soul  amongst  men,  the  exploits,  magni 
led  by  fame,  of  Botzaris,  Canaris,  Colocotroni,  Mauro-Michalis, 
Tombasis,  and  Odysseus,  those  worthy  descendants  of  the  old 
leroes  of  Greece,  combats  changed  into  martyrdoms,  the  sono- 
ous  echoes  of  that  land  of  memory,  every  spot  of  which  bears 
oamortality  in  its  name,  the  almost  fabulous  narratives  of  those 
ictories  won  by  tribes  of  shepherds  from  the  armies  of  a  pow- 
rful  empire,  and  whole  fleets  of  the  modem  Xerxes  burnt  by 
le  crews  of  fishing  boats,  the  devastations  of  the  soil,  the  mi- 
rations in  mass,  the  slaughtering  of  whole  provinces,  the 
liming  of  towns,  the  prodigies  of  ferocity  on  the  one  side,  and 
•intrepidity  on  the  other,  the  recitals  of  which,  brought  by  every 
til  from  Greece,  threw  an  air  of  poetry  and  romance  over  this 
asperate  stmggle  between  the  Christians  and  the  Ottomans, 
aking  every  day  more  and  more  popular  in  Europe  the  cause 
'  Grecian  independence.  Every  mind  dwelt  with  admiration, 
mpathy,  and  horror,  on  this  vast  combat  of  the  circus,  in 
bich  freedom  and  the  cross,  beat  down  and  elevated  by  turns, 
emed  to  display  before  the  Christian  world  a  mortal  struggle 
the  two  causes,  and  two  religions,  which  contended  for  mastery 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Europe. 

Public  feeling,  which  like  multitudes  has  no  other  policy 

Em  pity  and  emotion,  responded  to  every  palpitation  of  Greece, 

a  cry  of  indignation  against  her  executioners,  and  of  enthu- 

Lsm  for  her  martyrs.     The  cause  of  American  independence 

]  785  had  never  so  thoroughly  excited  France,  as  the  cause 

tlie  Hellenists  at  this  moment  excited  the  whole  Christian 
dtinent.     This  individual  feeling,  as  it  may  be  called,  sepa- 

4  o 
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rated  itself  from  governments  still  neatzal  fmd  nndedded,  t9 
furoish  the  Greeks  mth  eaeouragement,  money,  aoamuiation^ 
arms,  and  auziliAries.  Greek  committees  w^e  £Bcmed  in 
all  the  capitals,  which  voted  suhsidiea,  equipped  vesselsi  ooof 
missioned  officers,  recruited  soldiers,  published  journals,  piD- 
nounced  speeches,  wrote  poems,  and  multiplied,  even  amongst 
the  lowest  classes,  legends  in  favour  of  the  popular  cause.  The 
whole  world  of  literature,  that  spontaneous  and  irresistible  ex- 
pression of  the  imreflecting  and  disinterested  generosity  of  the 
heart  of  nations,  belonged,  through  a  sort  of  traditionary  filial 
love  for  those  fathers  of  human  thought,  to  the  side  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Homer,  of  Demosthenes,  and  of  Plato.  Private  indi- 
viduals, such  as  M.  Eynard  of  Geneva,  proud  of  pouring  their 
wealth  into  the  cradle  of  a  still  indigent  people,  and  of  immor- 
taliaing  their  names  in  founding  the  Hberty  of  a  nation,  lent 
millions  to  the  liberating  government.  The  hold  adventurers 
of  France,  of  Germany,  and  of  England,  weary  of  that  conti- 
nental idleness  which  afforded  no  prospect  for  their  arms,  their 
glory,  and  their  military  fortune,  such  as  General  Fabvier, 
hastened  in  merchant  vessels  to  the  coast  of  the  Morea,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  the  wandering  life  of  the  Mainotes  and 
the  Palikaries,  to  teach  the  tactics  and  discipline  of  war  to  the 
Grecian  herdsmen.  The  greatest  of  modem  poets.  Lord 
Byron,  feeling  a  heart  within  his  breast  as  heroic  as  his  imi^ 
nation,  tore  himself^  in  the  flower  of  his  age  and  his  glory,  from 
the  delights  and  luxuries  of  Italy,  and  from  the  arms  of  an 
adored  woman,  to  consecrate  his  name,  his  arm,  his  fortune,  and 
his  life  to  the  disinterested  cause  of  Greece.  He  equipped  a 
vessel,  enlisted  troops,  contributed  loans  to  the  insurrectional 
treasury,  took  post  in  the  town  that  was  nearest  the  danger,  in 
structed  himself  in  the  art  of  war,  and  went  forward  to  die  for 
the  glorious  past  and  for  the  doubtful  future  of  a  people  who 
did  not  even  know  his  name. 

Finally,  the  parliamentary  oppositions  which  in  constitu- 
tional countries  adopt  causes,  not  because  they  are  just,  but 
because  they  are  popular  and  hostile  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments, made  every  tribune  resound  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
Greeks,  with  imprecations  against  the  Ottomans,  with  contempt 
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Pacha,  had  landed  in  the  Morea  with  an  Egyptian  army,  and 
re-conquered,  amidst  fire  and  slaughter,  the  whole  of  the 
Morea  for  the  Sultan.     Napoli  di  Romania  alone,  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  the  plain  of  Argos,  at  the  hottom  of 
the  gulf  of  Nauplia,  still  preserved  a  city  and  a  seat  of 
government  for  the  cause  of  Hellenic  independence     Fahvier 
defended  this  place  with  a  handful  of  heroes,  and  after  he  had 
disciplined  them  gained  some  victories  under  the  walls  of 
Argos.    From  thence  proceeding  to  Athens,  he  mingled  his 
blood  at  Platea  and  at  Marathon  with  that  of  the  descendants 
of  Epaminondas.    Having  been  sent  to  France  by  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  to  solicit  aid  from  the  French  government,  in 
the  name  of  their  common  religion,  and  of  humanity,  rather 
than  of  policy,  Fabvier  saw  his  country  once  more-    The  old 
and  natural  alliance   between  France  and  the  sultans,  the 
provident  policy  which  forbade  the  Bourbons  to  ruin  themselves 
in  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  the  only  rampart  which  guarded 
the  Mediterranean  and  eastern  Europe  from  the  northern 
inundation ;  finally,  the  danger  of  giving  the  cabinet  of  Peters- 
burg an  ally,  sold  beforehand  to  all  its  ambitious  vievro,  in  a 
Grecian  kingdom  or  republic,  vainly  protested  in  the  councils 
of  cokL  diplomacy ;  public  feeling  had  already  carried  the  point 
against  iJl  human  prudence.     M.  de  Vill^le,  seeing  the  im- 
possibility of  resisting  so  general  an  impulse  of  the  feelings  of 
Europe,  forgot  the  faults  committed  by  Fabvier  against  the 
Bourbons ;  he  loaded  the  negociator  of  Greece  witii  compli- 
ments on  his  personal  devotion  to  the  cause  of  that  country, 
and  gave  him  a  glimpse,  if  not  of  an  armed  concurrence  in  the 
independence  of  Greece,  at  least  of  an  effectual  interposition  on 
the  part  of  France,  between  the  victims  and  their  executioners 

XXII. 

But  the  independence  of  Greece  had  already  received  in 
Epirus  the  most  terrible  and  unexpected  blow.  The  tyrant  of 
Janina,  who  for  three  years  had,  by  his  balancing  policy,  sus- 
pended the  decisive  irruption  of  the  Ottoman  troops  into 
the  Morea,  was  drawing  towards  the  close  of  his  career. 
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fortified,  where  the  interview  could  take  place  with  equal  forces 
on  both  sides.  Ali  Pacha  had  the  improdence  to  consent  to 
this ;  but  on  quitting  his  chateau,  he  left  within  its  walls  a 
pledge  of  his  sdety  or  of  his  TengeaiHs«;  One  of  his  Albaoiaa 
myrmidons,  naimed  Fiethim,  a  young  man  bound  by  otUiis  tke 
most  dreadful  amongst  a  race  where  the  oUigation  of  an  oath 
is  most  sacred)  kept  watoh,  with  a  lighted  match  in  his  hcmd, 
at  the  door  of  a  magazine  filled  with  two  ha&dj?ed  tfagnsaad. 
quintals  of  powder,  upon  which  were  piled  all  the  treasnves  of 
the  Pacha;  and  the  explosion  of  which,  thus  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  this  young  fanatical  slave,  would,  at  the  first  sigaal, 
have  blown  to  atoms  the  riches  of  Ali,  his  harem,  the  <A.tj  of 
Janina,  and  the  Turkish  army,  which  might  attempt  to  oocufy 
the  castie  in  his  absence. 

XXEII 

Thus  guaranteed  against  all  surprise,  the  Paoha  west,  wilh  his 
young  wife  Vasiliki,  8om«  slaves,  and  a  few  of  his  most  intrepid 
Albaniians,  to  the  island  in  the  lake  laxed.  on  for  the  inteniaw 
and  negociations^  He  established  himself  there  in  a  pleasure 
kiosque,  v^ch  was  only  defended  by  the  lake  and  some  pali- 
sades ;  he  had  arms  and  ammunition  brought  thither,  and  awaited, 
only  half  satisfied  of  his  sa^y,  ihe  visit  of  Koueehid,  and  the 
delivery  of  the  ta«eaty,  which  he  was  told  had  amred  from 
Constantinople  in'  the  Turkish  camp.  Kouxehid  afiected  an 
fllness  which  kept  him'  confined  to  his  tent^  and  eensomed  &e 
time  in  messages  and  temporising,  which  aflbrdfid  htni  oppor- 
tunities of  corrupting  the  gurrison  of  the  castle  oS  Jasusa,  tins 
left  to  their  own  discretion.  But  this  was  not  enough  so  long 
as  the  lighthouse  of  the  castle,  near  which  the  i^ve  F^thim 
kept  watch,  should  continue  unextinguished,  and  threatening 
to  blow  into  the  air  the  assailants  of  the  fortress. 

But  stmtBgem  effected  what  power  could  not  acoomplish. 
Eourehid  and  his  generals  sw<we  upon  the  Koran  to  Ali,  that 
the  firman  of  his  pardon  from  the  Grand  Signore  was  in  their 
hands ;  but  that  before  they  could  place  it  in  his,  the  hoaoor  of 
tiieir  common  sovereign  required  that  this  firman,  tike  efoa- 
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a  group  of  his  jnincipal  officers,  were  the  only  ones  that  landed^ 
and  with  a  sombre  expression  of  countenance  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  platform.      Not  perceiving  Eourchid  amongst 
them,  and  suspecting,  from  the  gloomy  looks  and  arms  of  his 
officers,  that  they  were  the  bearers  of  treachery  and  death, 
instead  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  pardon.  All  rose  up,  drew  a 
pistol  from  his  girdle,  and  addressing  Hassan  Pacha  in  a  voice 
of  thunder:  "Stop!"  he  cried,  "what  do  you  bring  me?" 
"  The  order  of  the  Sultan,"  replied  Hassan     "  Do  you  recog- 
•  nise  these  august  characters?"    Then  displaying  before  his 
eyes  the  golden  letters  which  decorate  the  firmans  of  the 
Grand  Signore :  "  Besign  yourself  to  destiny,"  he  said ;  "  make 
your  ablutions,  invoke  Allah  and  the  prophet !     The  Sultan 
demands  your  head ! "    "  My  head,"  replied  All,  "  is  not  given 
up  so  easily ! "  and  without  waiting  for  Hassan's  reply  he  fired 
and  stretched  him  at  his  feet,  with  a  ball  through  tibe  thigh ; 
with  a  second  pistol  he  killed  the  chief  of  Kourchid's  stajQT. 
His  officers,  and  at  their  head  Constantino  Botzaris,  the 
Suliot  chief,  who  was  a  hostage  in  his  palace  and  devoted  to 
his  cause  from  gratitude,  followed  his  example,  and  firing  into 
the  group  of  Ottomans  who  were  ascending  to  the  platform, 
covered  the  steps  with  their  dead  and  wounded  bodies.     But 
All  himself  was  struck  with  a  ball  in  the  side,  and  drawing  his 
hand  all  covered  with  blood  from  under  his  pelisse,  he  showed 
it  to  Botzaris,  exclaiming,  "  Bun  and  kill  Yasiliki,  my  wife, 
that  she  may  go  with  me  to  the  grave,  and  that  these  traitors 
may  not  tarnish  her  beauty  I "    He  had  scarcely  pronounced 
these  words  when  a  ball  fired  through  the  boards  of  the  plat- 
form on  which  he  stood,  struck  him  in  the  small  of  the  back 
and  made  him  stagger  like  a  drunken  man.  He  held  himself  up 
by  the  bars  of  a  window,  but  his  palikaries  seeing  him  fiedl,  threw 
themselves,  together  with  Botzaris,  into  the  lake,  and  swam  ofif  to 
a  neighbouring  rock  to  conceal  themselves  &om  the  vengeance 
of  Eourchid.    The  Turks,  having  now  no  enemies  to  oppose 
them,  hastened  up  the  bloody  steps  of  the  platform,  drew  Ali 
by  his  white  beard  out  of  the  kiosk,  placed  his  neck  upon  one 
of  the  stone  steps,  cut  off  his  head,  and  sent  it  in  a  silver-gilt 
coflEer  to  the  Sultan. 
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flactnated,  oommisMnitisg  bat  undecided,  between  ber  pity  for 
a  Ohxiatiatt  saoc^  and  her  <dd  alliance  witli  die  soltaits.  But 
thB  time  was  spproacbing  wfa«i  her  goTemment,  coerced  by 
pabHc  opinion,  was  to  d^berate  on  a  second  intervention,  an 
impolitic,  but  a  magnanimous  eontradietion  to  her  counter- 
revolutionary interrentmi  in  Spain. 
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did  he  fly  to  the  practice  of  a  puerile  devotioii  for  refuge  or 
consolation  against  the  terrors  of  conscience  or  the  horrors  of 
death.     His  firm  and  meditative  mind  looked  on   the  past 
without  shame,  and  to  the  future  witliout  dread.     He  relied, 
mth.  just  and  royal  pride,  on  the  verdict  that  posterity  would 
pass  upon  his  reign ;  for  no  one  knew  better  than  himself  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  conquer  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  in  the 
exactions  of  his  fiEunily,  and  in  the  versatility  of  his  subjects, 
in  twice  reascending  a  throne,  and  maintaining  himself  there(m 
to  the  last.    To  die  upon  that  throne  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  triumph  of  his  policy  and  his  fortitude.     His  death-bed  in 
the  palace  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  midst  of  a  vanquished  revo- 
lution, and  an  emigration  kept  within  bounds,  was  in  his 
opinion  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  wisdom,  and  a  successful  defiance 
of  fortune.    For  what  was  to  follow  he  relied  upon  Providence 
to  justify  him  with  posterity,  and  on  the  shallow  mind  of  his 
brother  to  cause  him  to  be  equally  regretted  by  the  men  of  the 
revolution  and  the  men  of  the  monarchy.    Louis  XYIII.  felt 
great  affection  for  the  character  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  but 
never  much  esteem  for  his  intellect.    He  had  been  accustomed 
from  childhood  to  love  him,  and  also  to  appreciate  him  confi- 
dentially with  a  degree  of  tender  indulgence  which  was,  how- 
ever, allied  to  disdain.     His  reign  incessantly  clogged,  or 
agitated  by  the  adherents  of  his  brother,  had  not  induced  him 
to  change  his  opinion  as  to  his  political  capacity ;  but  his  ill- 
humour  against  him  had  never  conquered  his  affection.     He 
was  anxious,  from  family  feeling,  as  well  as  from  regard  for  the 
monarchy,  to  leave  him  a  throne  consolidated  by  institutions 
stronger  than  his  caprice,  and  capable  even  of  resisting  his 
errors.  He  was  still  further  anxious  to  leave  him,  in  a  minister 
accepted  by  himself,  his  own  mind  in  his  council  after  his 
death,  that  he  might  perpetuate  his  reign  under  another  name. 
It  was  with  this  view  that  the  King  had  accepted  M.  de  Villele 
from  his  brother's  hands,  that  he  had,  by  little  and  little,  moulded 
this  minister  to  his  own  policy,  that  he  had  yielded  greatly  to 
the  Count  d*Artois  and  to  the  clerical  party,  to  attach  them 
through  giatitude  to  M.  de  Villele, — and  that  he  had  bent  the 
condusion  of  his  reign  to  the  exactions  of  his  f&mily,  to  soften 
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which  parties  hostile  to  the  Bourbons  had  £lled  1^  nuzids  of 
the  people,  by  availing  themselves  of  everything  against  the 
King,  even  to  his  old  age  and  infirmities,  the  country  had  a 
conviction  of  his  intelligence  and  wisdom,  and  a  vague  pre- 
sentiment of  the  iiici^)ecity  of  his  successor.  Louis  XYIII., 
especially  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  had  eiiccited  the  love, 
and  the  anticipative  regret  of  his  subjects.  Ingratitude  some- 
times blushes  before  death,  and .  gratitude  does  not  always 
await  the  tardy  reward  of  posterity.  The  court  and  the 
ministers,  therefore,  knew  that  the  near  symptoms  of  a  change 
of  reign  would  violently  agitate  and  dispirit  the  country ;  and 
the  King  himself  knew  this  better  than  any  one.  He  believed 
that  the  peo{^  loved  him,  because  he  was  conscious  of  having 
merited  well  of  public  opnion.  He  wished  to  render  one 
last  Bervice  to  his  kingdom  and  his  family,  by  quietly  departing 
both  £rom  life  and  throne,  and  concealing  from  his  people,  to 
the  very  last,  the  decay  of  his  strength, — which,  however,  he 
was  consdouB  of  himself, — ^by  showiz^,  as  he  familiarly  ex- 
pressed hkftself  to  his  ministers,  a  gwd  Jace  to  the  enemy, 
and  by  leaviiig  no  intecral,  no  poood  for  uncertainty  and  agita- 
tion betweflA  his  brother's  reign  and  his  own.  Solicitous  above 
all  about  poK&ic  credit  and  the  price  of  the  ftmcte,  the  high 
rate  of  which  was  a  pledge  to  him  of  that  pacific  prosperity 
to  which  he  had  restored  France  by  his  liberal  policy,  he 
dreaded  ihai  the  aimoonoement  of  his  approaching  death  might 
sospend  tins  vpivrard  movement  of  psosperity  and  confidenoe, 
the  weeUiA.  of  private  persons  as  well  as  of  the  stats.  This 
thought  preocaqned  his  mind  laofe  than  all  the  others,  he 
was  so  amdoastiiat  no  pecuniary  crisis  should  a|^(nivate  after 
his  death  the  difficulties  of  t^  change  of  reign.  He  ett- 
deavonrad  to  maike  others  beiieve  that  he  had  still  many  years 
beloro  him,  when  he  himself  ovlj  looked  forward  to  a  very  few 
days.  The  cool  precision  with  which,  in  his  most  private 
intimacy,  he  calculated  the  very  few  that  were  still  left  him 
to  live,  the  stoic  solicitude  with  which  he  prescribed  before- 
hand the  measures  to  be  taken  to  conceal  his  last  moments, 
indicated  his  possession  of  that  reflective  ix«veiy  which  is  more 
rare  than  that  of  the  battloifidd;  that  philosophical  oonajoig/d 
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proaching  death.  It  was  onlj  at  the  end  that  his  pains  and 
weakness  betrayed  the  firmness  of  his  mind.  With  his  pale 
and  meagre  conntenance  bent  down,  and  his  head  declined 
upon  his  breast  till  it  almost  touched  his  knees,  he  slept  as 
soundly  as  if  he  was  already  dead ;  and  the  last  of  his  courtiers 
who  silently  moved  past  the  foot  of  his  throne,  fancied  them- 
selves defiling  before  the  phantom  of  the  deceased  monarch. 
He  was  borne,  still  asleep,  into  his  apartments ;  his  obstinate 
firmness  having  increased  the  public  alarm  which  he  had 
wished  to  dissipate. 


On  the  following  day,  however,  the  King  resumed  his  ordi- 
nary habits  and  occupations.  He  arose  at  the  same  hour,  was 
dressed  with  the  same  attention  to  personal  appearance,  sat  in 
his  cabinet  at  the  same  table,  tried  to  read  the  same  books, 
was  exact  in  his  correspondence  with  his  fair  friend  at  the  cus- 
tomary  hours,  which  gave  vent  to  his  caprice,  or  consolation  to 
his  breast,  presided  at  the  council  of  ministers,  and  discussed, 
with  entire  freedom  of  will  and  feu^ulty,  the  questions  of  state 
or  of  administration  which  were  laid  before  him ;  except  that 
the  sleep  of  old  age,  his  only  illness,  with  which  he  was  every 
moment  attacked,  from  the  exhaustion  of  his  strength,  frequently 
interrupted  his  attention  and  observations.  On  these  occasions 
his  head  fell  with  all  its  weight,  and  with  so  much  force  upon 
the  table,  that  the  frequency  of  these  collisions  with  the  bronze 
border  of  his  desk  had  made  an  ugly  scar  upon  his  forehead. 

His  increasing  weakness  and  tendency  to  sleep  especially 
attracted  the  notice  of  his  physicians.  Every  Wednesday,  the 
day  set  apart  by  him  for  the  long  audiences  which  he  still  gave 
to  Madame  du  Gayla,  the  necessary  attention  and  conversation 
causing  additional  excitement  still  further  exhausted  his  vitality 
Madame  du  Oayla,  who  perceived  the  approach  of  death,  as  well 
as  the  murmurs  of  the  court  and  royal  family,  implored  him  to 
dispense  with  her  visits,  and  retired  to  her  chateau  of  St  Ouen 
near  Paris.  The  King  himself  with  difficulty  made  this  sacri- 
fice of  attachment  to  motives  of  propriety,  and  from  his  grief  it 
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VII. 

This  prinee  was,  ifike  a  majority  of  the  gevtlemMi  <^'2fi6 
age,  a  man  of  two  sonls  and  of  two  centuries.  Brought  up  in 
the  arms  of  the  church,  which  was,  hefbre  the  reyoltitxon,  the 
second  nurse  of  princes ;  inspired  at  a  later  period  with  fteedem 
of  thought  and  the  incredulity  of  philosophy ;  full  of  the  doubts 
of  the  age  and  the  maxims  of  deism ;  finally,  being  hurled 
from  the  steps  of  the  throne  on  the  same  day  that  the  church 
and  the  altar  were  themselves  thrown  down,  and  surrounded 
by  their  exiles,  their  bishops,  and  their  martyrs,  all  victims  of 
one  common  catastrophe,  during  the  emigration,  he  was  at 
once  a  believer  from  childhood,  a  philosopher  from  maturity, 
and  a  sceptic  in  old  age,  but  above  all,  he  was  n  king  and  a 
Bourbon.  These  natural  contradictions  struggled  with  each 
other  in  his  breast,  as  with  all  the  emigrants  of  the  same 
period,  and  gave  rise  to  striking,  and  often  very  unsophisticated 
contrasts  in  men  who  were  bom  in  one  age,  lived  in  another, 
and  who  were  but  ill  at  ease  in  both. 

VIII 

The  intellectual  society,  and  the  reading  of  Louis  XVIII. 
before  and  during  the  revolution,  and  his  philosophical  studies 
during  his  exile,  had  liberated  his  mind  from  many  of  the 
official  superstitions  of  his  childhood ;.  on  the  other  hand  his 
character  of  the  most  Christian  King  to  be  kept  up  in  the  face 
of  Europe  and  of  France,  his  relationship  to  the  royal  martyr, 
his  asLcient  aUiAnoe  with  the  religion  of  St  Louis,  his  train 
of  biahops,  his  title  of  restorer  of  the  throne  and  the  altar,  his 
intercourse,  epistolary  and  social,  in  foreign  countries  with  the 
great  writers,  anti-revolutLoBaiy.and  anti-philosophical,  such  ^s 
De  Bonald»PeMaistre»andDe  Chateaubriand;  finally,  his  court 
and  hia  goyemmeiit,  lull  of  the  representatives  of  the  clerical 
partyv  and  the  strength  which  the  restoration  derived  from  tliis 
conscience-ruling  party  had,  if  not  converted,  at  least  con- 
strained Louis  XVIII.  to  an  official  orthodoxy  which  clashed 
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No  one  was  deceived  by  it,  and  the  clergy  themselves,  while 
they  affected  to  represent  him  to  the  people  as  the  restorer  of 
the  church,  only  recognised  in  him  a  rank  philosopher,  corrup- 
ted from  his  infancy  upwards  by  the  vices  of  an  incredulous 
age,  and  leagued  at  a  later  period  with  the  legislators  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  abolition  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  churd). 

X 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  however,  and  since  the 
increase  of  those  infirmities  which  carry  the  thoughts  of  man 
beyond  a  period  that  every  day  becomes  shorter  and  more 
obscure  to  view,  Louis  XVIII.  more  frequently  turned  his 
looks  towards  heaven,  where  he  sought  for  the  hopes  and  con- 
solation he  could  no  longer  find  here  below.  He  loved  to  talk 
of  things  eternal,  and  a  strain  of  pious  melancholy  ran  through 
and  softened  his  most  familiar  conversations.  A  philosophical 
Christianity  freeing  the  soul  from  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar, 
but  sanctifying  it  by  a  perfect  morality,  and  deifying  it  by  im- 
mortal convictions,  seemed  from  day  to  day  to  bring  him  still 
nearer,  by  circuitous  approaches,  to  his  household  gods,  and  to 
reconcile  in  his  behalf  the  light  of  lofty  reason,  with  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  an  humble  &ith.  The  hints  and  observations  o» 
Madame  du  Cayla,  in  whose  breast  a  feminine  devotion  was 
sincerely  associated,  as  in  that  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  with 
her  influence  over  the  royal  heart,  had  stLQ  further  disposed  the 
mind  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  religious  observances.  This  was  the 
part  and  the  mission  of  Madame  du  Cayla  in  her  intinuu^  with 
the  King.  But  exclusive  of  this  almost  official  position  of  the 
emissary  of  the  clerical  party  in  the  royal  cabinet,  the  affection 
of  a  woman  has  always  in  it  some  touch  of  piety  ;  and  affection 
or  a  beloved  woman,  especially  at  an  age  when  love  and  life  are 
both  ebbing  together,  makes'the  soul  flexible,  and  bends  it  easily 
under  the  contagious  credulity  of  feminine  tenderness.  Death, 
therefore,  found  Louis  XVIII.  very  well  disposed  to  resign 
his  life  religiously  to  the  stem  master  of  kings. 
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colleagues  with  this  delicate  mission.  His  title  as  a  minister 
of  religion,  and' his  official  idtsrcourse  with  the  King,  veiled 
under  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  audience  this  painful 
appeal  to  the  dying  man*  Hie  spoke  to  ^  King  as  a  minister 
and  a  &iemd  demoted  to  the  welfare  «€  ihb  soul,  rtfther  than  «s 
an  impenons  and  importunftte  priest,  fie  s€iftra.6d,  "with  all 
the  fiexihility  and  grace  of  his  character  a&d  hoigcttge,  the  sod 
truth  which  his  mission  regaled  to  his  mast^.  The  KiBg, 
who  esteemed  and  loved  him  for  his  moderation  in  public 
affairs,  listened  to  him  without  surprise  and  without  anger; 
but  he  persisted  in  declining  the  last  ceremonies,  underlie 
apprehension,  he  said,  of  prematurely  alarming  his  people,  and 
he  dismissed  the  envoy  of  the  priesthood  with  a  degree  of 
firmness  which  redoubled  the  fears  of  the  court  and  the  church. 
Nothing  was  talked  of  in  the  apartments  of  the  Count  d'Artois, 
in  the  halls  of  the  palace,  and  in  the  coteries  of  the  religious 
party,  but  the  repugnance  of  the*  King  which  so  much  resem- 
bled impiety,  the  grief  of  the  royal  family  so  uncertain  of  the 
eternal  salvation  of  its  chief,  the  scandal  to  the  church,  disa. 
vowed  at  the  last  gasp,  by  its  temporal  restorer,  and  the  tri- 
umph for  the  philosophical  party.  Agitation  increased  around 
this  bed  of  death;  and  the  monarch  was  not  spared  from 
muttered,  but  disrespectful  reproaches,  for  liis  irreligion,  im- 
penitence, and  impiety. 

XII. 

Being  a  constant  witness  of  this  anxiety  of  the  royal  family, 
and  anguish  of  the  church  party,  the  young  Viscount  de  k 
Rochefoucauld,  who  had  introduced  Madame  du  Cayla  into  the 
King's  cabinet,  to  infuse  into  the  royal  breast  the  policy  of  his 
party,  ventured  to  propose  her  to  the  royal  family  and  the 
bishops,  to  bear  to  the  dying  bed  of  the  old  sovereign  the  coun- 
sels and  supplications  of  his  family,  and  to  conjure  away  the 
obloquy  with  which  the  church  and  the  court  wore  threatened. 
Despair  mode  them  accept  her  intervention ;  upon  which  the 
Viscount  de  la  Eochefoucauld,  who,  through  his  semi-minis- 
terial functions  had  access  to  the  King,  presented  himself  oi^ 
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friendship."    The  King  once  more  raised  his  eyelids,~closed 
them  again, — appeared  to  reflect, — and  still  continued  silent. 
M.  de  la  Eochefoucauld  vraa  neither  discouraged  by  the  look 
nor  the  mute  gesture  of  the  sovereign,  which  seemed  tacitly  to 
demand  his  forbearance,  and  to  disguise  a  refusal  under  the 
mask  of  silence.    He  accordingly  redoubled  his  entreaties ;  he 
pathetically  represented  to  the  King  the  tenderness  he  would 
find  in  the  heart  of  a  woman,  who,  after  his  own  family,  was 
the  most  grateful  and  devoted  person  in  his  kingdom ;  he  de- 
scribed to  him  the  disquietude  and  anguish  in  which  this 
friend,  removed  from  him  by  his  tenderness,  passed  her  days, 
hoping  and  fearing  everything ;  compelled  to  discover  at  a 
distance  the  symptoms  of  the  debility  or  convalescence  of  him 
who  was  the  object  of  all  her  thoughts,  and  to  learn  only  from 
public  rumour  what  no  other  person  upon  earth  longed  to  know 
with  more  anxiety  and  tenderness.    He  added  that  this  abso- 
lute separation,  at  the  end  of  so  long  and  so  pure  an  intimacy, 
combined  humiliation  with  sorrow ;  by  imparting,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  court  and  of  the  world,  to  a  removal  altogether  paternal, 
the  appearance  of  disgrace  and  dissatisfaction,  which  offended 
while  it  broke  the  heart.     In  short,  he  forgot  nothing  whioh 
could  shake,  convince,  or  subdue  the  heart  of  a  friend. 

XIII. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  entreaties,  the  King  at  length 
fixed  upon  Madame  du  Oayla's  friend  one  of  those  long  looks 
which  he  knew  how  to  make  speok  though  his  lips  were  silent, 
when  he  wished  to  be  understood  by  a  hint,  and  which  pene- 
trated alike  to  the  souls  of  his  friends  and  his  enemies ;  then, 
as  if  desirous  of  exonerating  himself  in  the  eyes  of  bis  family 
from  a  consent  which  he  appeared  at  the  same  time  to  be  equally 
desirous  and  afraid  of  giving :  "  You  will  have  it  so,"  he  said ; 
*'  well  then !  go  and  tell  Madame  du  Cayla  that  I  shall  receive 
her."    And  after  this  effort  he  fell  again  into  a  lethargic  doze. 

M.  de  la  Bochefoucauld,  availing  himself  of  an  acquiesoenoe 
which  was  forced  rather  than  obtained,  and  fearful  of  his  xe- 
calling  it  on  second  thoughts  when  he  should  awake,  hastened 
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XV 

Sbe  "was  instaxidy  admitted  to  the  Kill's  apartment;  Irat 
no  one  knows  anything  of  this  final  interview  e&cept  wbat 
she  herself  told  her  young  friend,  on  issuing  for  the  last  time, 
veiled  and  tottering,  from  that  conference,  wherein  joyalty, 
friendship,  and  deadi,  had  exchanged  their  last  looks  and  their 
la^t  efiTuBions.  After  the  first  soxxows  and  emotions  of  such  an 
interview,  of  which  she  rovealed  nothing,  *'  Siive,''  she  said  to 
ihe  dying  monarch,  *'  it  now  only  remains  for  me  to  give  your 
miyesty  one  proof  of  attachment  more  painful  and  momentous 
than  all  the  others.  Your  enemies,  who  have  calumniated  your 
life,  are  endeavouring  now  to  calumniate  your  death.  They  have 
raised  a  report,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  loyal  and  religious 
men  in  your  kingdom,  that  you  drive  away  disdainfully  from 
your  hed  of  sickness  the  ministers  of  religion,  who  vainly  offer 
yon  their  prayers,  and  who  afflict  themselves  for  the  salvation 
of  your  soul  and  the  edification  of  your  people,  at  the  delays 
and  procrastination  yon  throw  in  the  way  of  their  sacred  mimst^. 
They  even  go  so  £u:  as  to  call  in  question  the  faith  of  His  Most 
Christian  Mt^ty,  and  to  confound  you  with  those  philosophers 
and  impious  persons  of  a  former  age,  who,  by  their  imbelicf^ 
have  sapped  at  the  same  time  your  royal  throne  and  the  altar 
of  your  God.  Your  iisunily  is  afflicted,  your  clergy  humbled, 
the  friends  of  your  dynasty  lament,  the  more  tender  friends  of 
your  heart  and  memoiy  are  dismayed ;  and  being  still  more 
attached  to  you  as  a  man  and  a  Christian  than  as  a  monarch, 
they  supplicate  heaven  with  tears  to  inspire  you  with  those 
thoughts  which  can  alone  render  the  affections  eternal  I  Even 
I  myself.  Sire,  may  perhaps  have  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  this 
procrastination ;  I  shall  be  accused  of  having  Mtered  in  the 
first  duty  of  friendship,  if  I  hove  not  sufflcient  command  over 
my  own  grief  po  be  able  to  describe  to  you  the  affliction  of  the 
church,  or  sufficient  influence  in  your  heart  to  induce  you  to 
sodfify  these  wishes  of  your  family,  and  these  scruples  of  re- 
ligion. In  ike  name  of  God,  Sire,  in  the  name  of  your  own 
soul,  in  the  name  of  her  who  has  borne  you  to  this  day  so 
tender  and  so  grateful  an  affection,  and  who  no  longer  thinks 
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and  presence  of  mind.  His  brother  ^vas  kneeling  and  weeping 
at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Angoul^me 
were  praying  bj  his  side,  and  between  them  and  the  Count 
d'Artois  was  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  holding  her  two  children  by 
their  hands ;  the  courtiers  and  attendants  stood  at  a  distance, 
so  that  they  might  see  but  could  not  hear  the  last  farewell  of 
the  dying  Eing  with  his  family.  A  few  words  only  could  be 
distingaished.  These  were  the  adieus  of  a  brother,  an  undo,  and 
a  friend,  but  especially  of  a  sage  and  a  monarch,  desirous  of 
leaving  behind  him  Uie  wisdom,  the  experience,  and  the  fore- 
sight, necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the  throne.  **  Love  one 
another,"  he  said,  "  and  let  this  affection  console  you  for  the 
disasters  and  the  rain  of  our  house.  Divine  Providence  has 
replaced  us  upon  the  throne.  I  have  been  enabled  to  maintain 
you  there  by  moderate  measures,  which  have  deprived  the 
monarchy  of  no  real  power,  but  have  given  it  the  approbation 
and  sufiport  of  the  people.  Tho  charter  is  the  best  inheritance 
I  can  give  you;  preserve  it,  my  brother,  for  my  sake,  for  the 
sake  of  our  subjects,  and  for  your  own !  And  also,"  he  added, 
raising  his  hands  and  blessing  the  young  Duke  de  Bordeaux, 
who  was  held  forward  by  his  mother  towards  the  King,  *<  for 
the  sake  of  this  child,  to  whom  you  will  transmit  the  throne 
after  my  son  and  daughter  /**  (titles  of  affection  which  he  gave 
to  the  Doke  and  Duchess  d'Angoul^me).  Then  looking  at  the 
Duke  de  Bordeaux,  he  said,  "  May  you,  my  child,  be  more 
wise  and  happy  than  your  parents  !'* 

The  rest  was  inaudible,  being  muttered  in  a  low  voice  to 
the  nearest  and  most  afBicted  group  of  the  royal  fimiily ;  nothing 
tras  heard  but  repeated  adieus,  sighs,  and  sobs  around  the  bed 
and  in  the  halls.  The  princes  and  princesses  arose,  and  re- 
tiring a  little,  made  way  for  the  cardinals  and  bishops  who 
came  to  administer  the  last  offices  to  the  IQng. 

He  received  these  sacred  ceremonies  with  collected  piety 
and  undisturbed  attention,  responding  sometimes  himself  by 
verses  from  the  Latin  psalms,  to  those  chaunted  by  the  bishops 
and  cardinals.  He  thanked  them,  and  took  an  eternal  farewell 
of  the  officers  of  his  household.  One  individual  who  mingled 
with  them,  and  was  concealed  amongst  the  crowd  where  the 
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QZ108,  the  pmate  popeis^  or  other  documentGr  which  niight 
eoncem  or  helong  to  her  Bnt  the  Tiscoimt  de  la  Eochefoa- 
canld  YfOB  less  prompt  than,  these  who  were  commijssioned  to 
destroj  the  prooiia  of  this  mteveourse  and  fii^tdship,  which 
survived,  it  is  said,  the  death  of  the  King.  There  were  said 
to  haFO  heou  not  only  mimeEouB  letters,  familiar  and  political, 
interesting  to  the  history  of  the  hnman  heart,  as  well  as  to  the 
history  of  the  past  reogn,  hat  also  dooaments  written  hy  Ihe 
hand  of  the  prince,  to  seeore,  after  hk  death,  a  splendid  pro^ 
vision  for  her  whom  he  had  loved  and  honoured  to  his  last 
moments.  He  himself  had  repeatedly  and  formally  annoonoed 
this  to  Madame  da  Gayla^  who  had  refused  to  accept  from  him 
presents  of  great  vedue.  *'  Well,  it  matters  not,"  said  the  old 
aionaich,  tabng  hack  the  jewels  which  had  heen  offered  and 
refused :  "  you  will  &id,  after  my  death,  solid  rememhrances, 
and  pledges  of  my  attachment,  which  it  will  no  longer  he 
possible  for  yoa  to  refuse  to  my  memory.**  But  papers  and 
letters  had  all  disappeared  from  the  King's  cahinet,  before  tiie 
friends  of  Madame  du  Cayla  could  even  become  acquainted 
with  the  mystery  so  eesentiaUy  connected  with  her  interests. 
Charles  X.  and  the  fEunily  council  thought  it  necessary,  for  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  out  ei  respect  to  the  piety  and 
memory  of  their  hrother  and  unde,  not  to  divulge  such  letters, 
documents^  or  oodicilB,  as  might  prolong  heyosad  the  tomb  the 
insinuations  and  malignity  with  which  the  enemies  of  their 
house  had»  during  the  lifetime  of  Louis  XYIIL,  calumniated  or 
misiepresented  thia  friendship.  Perhaps  they  were  also  de 
sirous  of  destroying  at  the  same  time  all  written  evidence  of 
the  influence  which  the  two  hidden  parties  of  the  eourt  and 
the  ohoreh  had  exercised,  through  the  intervention  oi  a  woman, 
on  the  policy  of  the  last  yearn,  to  make  the  pnhlio  helieve  that 
the  GoneessionS'  obtained  with  such  diffieoky  from  the  King 
had  bean  the  result  of  hki  own  conviotioiui,  and  not  of  impor- 
tpukity  on  the  heart  of  an  old  man. 

However  this  may  be,  Charles  Xm  a  prince  as  upright  as 
be  was  pious,  altered  while  he  destroyed  the  testamentary 
disjpoaitioiks  of  his  iHrother,  into  a  pensicm  of  twenty-flve  thousand 
fisaea.  ptt  anmun,  which  •he  settled  on  Madame  da  GaykLfar 
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moiy  by  the  prejudices,  the  partialities,  and  the  partj-feelings 
vrhich  prevailed  during  his  life ;  and  by  these  posthumous  feel- 
ings the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.  has  been  hitherto  judged. 
Almost  all  men  were  equally  interested  in  misrepresenting^ 
depreciating,  and  lessening  the  merit  of  his  life  and  person. 
The  partisans  of  the  Empire  had  to  avenge  themselves  upon 
him  for  the  fiall  of  their  idol ;  and  to  eclipse  disdainfully  under 
the  military  gloiy  of  Napoleon,  and  the  splendour  of  his  reign, 
the  dvil  and  modest  merits  of  policy,  of  peace,  and  of  free- 
dom.   It  was  necessary  to  debase  the  King  in  order  to  elevate 
the  hero ;  to  sacrifice  a  memory  to  exalt  a  fanaticism ;  and 
they  have  accordingly  continued  to  pour  forth  sarcasm  instead 
of  history.    The  liberals  who  had  made  a  hollow  alliance  "With 
the  Bonapartists,  although  in  reality  they  had  a  sincere  esteem 
for  this  prince,  sacrificed  in  their  turn  tiie  expression  of  esti- 
mation to  a  base  compliance  with  party-spirit.      The  ultra- 
republicans  had  to  reproach  him  with  the  name  of  Bourbon, 
with  the  title  of  brother  to  Louis  XVI.,  and  with  the  crime  of 
being  a  king ;  without  reflecting  that  a  man  should  be  judged 
according  to  his  nature,  and  that  royalty  is  as  much  the  duty  of 
a  king  as  it  is  his  principle  and  his  glory.    The  ambitious 
party  of  the  clergy  who  had  hoped  to  reign  through  him,  could 
not  pardon  him  for  wishing  to  restrain  it  within  the  limits 
of  religious  liberty,  for  having  opposed  to  it  the  liberty  of  the 
press  and  the  tribune,  and  for  not  having  restored  it  to  its 
former  power ;  and  this  party  has  excommunicated  his  memory, 
fts  that  of  a  philosophical  prince  infected  upon  the  throne  witii 
the  air,  the  spirit,  and  the  impiety  of  his  childhood.     Finally^ 
even  his  own  party,  the  monarchical  and  aristocratical  party,  in 
toxicated  with  die  delirium  which  always  seizes  upon  triumphant 
factions,  turned  against  its  moderator.    It  ascribed  to  wea^ess 
his  temperate  enjoyment  of  the  regal  power ;  and  it  imputed  to 
him  as  a  crime  tiiat  charter  which,  in  reality,  was  a  treaty  of 
Utrecht  between  the  revolution  and  the  monarchies.    Thence 
arose  all  the  wickedness,  all  the  rancour,  and  all  the  contempt 
Avhich  have  been  mingled  together,  to  disfigure  the  memory  of  a 
king  thrust  forward  as  a  prey  to  all  the  selfish  disdain  and  resent 
ment  of  his  epoch     But  the  day  of  truth  for  him  has  at  length 
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and  moderation  its  principles,  aofAc&a  tb^y.  wers:  oompaliU^ 
TTith  his  rank  and  his  fidelity  tQ  his  brother,     l^nd  oC  tha* 
errors  of  this  brother,  or  of  his  queen,  had  escaped  his  atten- 
tion ;  but  none  of  the  catastrophes,  ^hich  had  sprung  from 
tboaar  faults,  bad.  deprived  bim  of  bis  fidelity  to  tb^  throne. 
HiA^aitachment  to  the  King  bad  even  appeared  to  be  redoubled, 
by.  the  misfortunes  and.  the  degmdntioQiOf  bis  itdign,     He  hsA, 
not;  emigrated,  like  the  Count  d'Artois,  who,  mtbout  intending 
it,  bad. dangerously  comprooiised  bis  family^  left  as^a; pledge  iur 
the  hands  of  the  revQlution«  vainly,  agitated  the  fx&fxtieT^  and. 
sought. from  court  to  ooiirt  for- enemes  to  bis,  country.    He 
badtonly  quitted  FraiKse,  by  oider  of  Louis  Xyi*,  on  tJie  very. 
ni^t  that  this  Prince  b«^  stolen  away  from  bis  palape  and. 
from  Lafayette,  and:  fled  to  Yarenoes%    Beingi  badly  reeeived 
by  th&  Prince  de  Oonde,  and;  by  the  armedi  aseembUige  of.  tbe 
nobility  at  Coblente,  as  a  prince  tainted-^itb. the  pti^piUar  spirit, 
be  bad*  retired*  withi  ai  few.  friends  first,  to  Etissia»  tbeHi  to 
Yerptna,  and  then  to  Hartwell,  whither  tbeamffolcU  luid  tbo 
dungeons  of  bifr  family  bad  transmitted*  to  him,,  before  the 
order  of  nature,  the  title  of  j  King,  whicb  be  had  borne  with 
a  mudeet  migesty  equally  independent!  of <  the  seem  of  Euro^ 
the  misfortunes  of  his  flunUy,  and  the  greatoees  of  bis  nation. 
He  bad  not.  sold  it  on  any  terms^  either  to .  Bonaiwucte,  who 
wished  to  porcbafl^  it,  or  to  the  cabinets  of  Yi^upA  and.BiUSsiA, 
which  wanted;  to  make  him  abdieate  it    No  deppeed  prince 
bad  eYef^betto.x^aintained  in  his  own  person^  daring  bis  pfco-^ 
Bcription,  the  rank  of  bis  aiK)e9tors,.tbe  honour  of  bis  country, 
and  of  the  crown — fallen  from  his  head,  but  kept  as  a  sacred 
deposit  in  his  respect.     By  dint  of  believing  in  his  right,  in 
spite  of  adverse  fortune,  he  at  len^^made  Evirope  believe  in 
it;  and  V  respecting  himeel£  be  ma4e  the  univerBe  re^fect; 
hita.    He  had  been  for  a  whiles  after  tha  pOApe  of.  AreJ^Wr 
alone  of-  idl  bis  party,  against  the- whole  wodd 

xxn. 

Hehaiifloethed-and'^tofBed  to^gfod-.a^soDntth^loi^leiaam 
wUih!:  exile  had  given  hm  by  slwdtos,  aometioMi  lighkand 
baalidi,  iriuebilwd):  air  first  anwKMl  and»a£tenwite 
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intellectual  men  of  his  kingdom.  By  dint  of  mind  he  even 
struck  out  for  himself  a  distinctive  character;  and  the  onlv 
reproach  that  can  he  made  against  him  is,  that  this  character, 
partly  assumed  and  partly  ostentatious,  was  in  him  rather  the 
majesty  of  an  acted  part  than  the  real  greatness  of  nature. 
But  at  least  he  never  helied  his  part;  if  in  him  it  was  some-, 
times  the  comedy  of  the  throne,  it  must  he  admitted  that  it 
,was  never  hotter  enacted. 

XXIII. 

On  the  fall  of  Bonaparte  fortune  found  him  again  at  the 
•summit  of  the  high  rank  to  which  that  event  had  recalled  him. 
J^y  one  else,  perhaps,  would  have  trembled  at  the  pinnacle  on 
which  he  stood,  or  simk  under  the  difficulties  of  the  task  im- 
posed upon  him  by  France,  by  Europe,  and  by  his  own  name. 
He  arrived,  at  an  advanced  age,  infirm  and  softened  by  long 
repose,  in  a  countiy  which  had  forgotten  him,  and  which  he 
Jiimself  no  longer  recognised.      He  there  replaced  the  con- 
queror of  the  world,  the  hero  of  glory,  the  idol  of  the  soldier, 
.the  vanity  of  the  people.     He  was  received  by  the  humbled 
nation  as  the  viceroy  of  the  coalition,  and  the  hostage  imposed 
lUpon  it  by  Europe ;  by  the  startled  revolution  as  the  eiuispe- 
rated  avenger  of  his  family ;  by  the  army  as  the  accomplice 
«nd  ally  of  those  it  had  been  fighting  against  for  five-aod-twenty 
years ;  by  the  nobility  as  the  compelled  champion  of  its  privi- 
leges and  its  domination ;  by  the  priesthood  as  the  restorer  of 
its  temporal  power ;  by  the  people  as  its  antagonist,  as  the 
destroyer  of  equality,  and  the  natural  enemy  of  freedom ;  and 
finally,  by  Europe  as  the  puppet  of  its  caprices,  the  plaything 
of  its  diplomacy,  and  the  instrument  of  its  exactions,  and 
the  spoliation  of  his  country.    He  had  to  study  at  a  single 
glance  this  unknown  country,  to  substitute  reason  for  glory,  to 
honour  the  soldier  while  making  him  forget  his  chief,  to  change 
the  idolatry  of  the  people  for  heroism  into  an  impassioned 
but  reflective  love  of  liberty,  to  raise  up  the  national  pride, 
croshed  and  exasperated  under  its  defeats,  to  make  France 
believe  that  it  was  to  her  and  not  to  foreign  power  that  her 
king  owed  his  restoration,  to  deaden  with  caresses  the  dis- 
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nor  his  impaxtiality,  mor  :lii8  foresiglU.  .Th^  nayor  .ceased 
faarftssing  him  with  their  exaetions  in  his  own  palace,  con- 
spiling  againdt  his  wisdom,  oaballing  aig^st  his  ministeis, 
leaguing  themstlTOs  '\ddi  .tiie  amhitioas  .saemJbers  ;of  >.the 
cinmsh,  and  die  sashrmemilDers  of  :the  aidstpcsaoy,  to  ooonter* 
act  his  designs,  und'torerive  dirav^boiit  the  country,  between 
the  different  classes,  opinions  iand  interests,  those  diTisions 
which  he  wished  to -'abolish.  Biad:Louis  XYIU.  been  young, 
sound,  and  of  heroic  stamp,  he  might  have  set  this  brother 
aside,  subjugated: this- family,  qneli»d«il  internal  resistance  to 
his  "Will,  and  reigned  alone,  without  being  accountable  to  lus 
own  "palace, "ontil  the  moment  rwhen  the  r^oresentatiTe  system, 
solidlyaceepted  >«nd  rooted  in  like  soil,  would  hayeiallowedihim 
to  say  to  his  brother  and  Ms  nephews :  **  Taike  my  institutions, 
such  as  I  have  fmmded  them,  or  repudiate  my  inheritance." 

But  this  royal  legislator  was  near  seventy ;.  he  was  reminded 
of  death  by  his  in^mities ;  he  might  at  any  moment  descend 
into  the  tomb  before  he  had  deadened  in  such  an  enterprise 
the  royalist  passions,  i^ich  so  encouraging  en. event  would 
have  roused .  into  «  civil  war ;  Europe,  still  present  in  aims, 
wouM  have  sided  witii  his  iiftmily,  banished  anew  out  of  .the 
kingdom  l^  the  hand  of  la  brother,  of  an  uncle,  of  &  grandfather, 
.  and  carrying  their  anger  and  their  complaints  irom  court  to 
court;  this  brother,  these  nephews,  these  nieces,  these  wards, 
were  all  of  his  own  blood,  tiie  fibres  of  his  own  heart,  the 
companions  and  the  consolation  of  his  longadT^sity ;  an  excess 
of  severity  to  them  would  resemble  ingratitude,  esLcite  the 
blood  in  his  own  veins,  and  indignation  in  the  feeling  of 
France  and  of  Europe  He  would  be  looked  upon  as  the  pro- 
scriber  of  tiiose  he  should  protect.  His  heredita^  and  dynastic 
principle  would  rise  as  well  as  nature  against:  his  policy.  Being 
unable,  therefore,  to  strike,  it  was  necessazy  to  qualify,  to  resist, 
and  to  convince. 

This  is  what  he  did  with  his  family,  so  long  as  the  decay 
of  his  physical  powers  did  not  deprive  him  of  all  energy,  and  of 
all  freedom  of  action  upon  his  brother,  upon  his  Chambers,  and 
upon  -his  own  party.  He  interposed,  with  rare  firmness  of 
heart  and  mind,  between  the  errors  of  the  court  and.the<iBter- 
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bis  whole  life  has  heen  nothing  hut  a  proof  of  his  craving  for 
friendship.  A  friend  was  associated  from  his  infiwcj  with  all 
the  phases  of  his  life,  of  his  misfortunes,  or  of  his  govemment ; 
&om  M.  d'Avaray  to  M.  Decazes,  and  to  thait  feminine  consola- 
tion of  his  last  years,  into  whose  hands  he  resigned  his  heart, 
his  policy,  and  his  final  affection.  In  studying  his  actions  in 
foreign  countries  and  in  France  it  is  impossihle  to  overlook  the 
immense  portion  he  devoted  to  the  affection  and  the  interest  of 
his  family,  in  his  private  as  well  as  in  his  public  life.  It  was 
his  house  that  reigned  in  him  more  than  himself.  If  he  had 
reigned  for  himself  alone,  perhaps'  that  family,  for  which  he 
sacrificed  too  much,  would  still  reign ;  for  if  ever  it  re-ascended 
the  throne  his  spirit  alone  could  nationalize  his  descendants. 

XXVII. 

As  a  sovereign  he  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  Henri  IV., 
whom  he  took  a  pleasure  in  citing  amongst  the  ancestors  of  his 
crown.  Nature,  as  well  as  the  age  and  circumstances  in  which 
he  lived,  denied  him  the  glory  of  arms ;  but  if  he  had  neither 
the  heroism,  the  fiame,  nor  the  poetry  of  Henry  IV.,  neither 
had  he  the  inconstancy  of  heart,  the  apostacy  of  faith,  nor  the 
party  ingratitude  of  his  ancestor.  To  conquer  the  rebellious 
minds,  and  to  reconcile  the  divided  opinions  of  a  people,  after 
the  French  revolution,  after  the  conquests  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  reverses  of  the  invasion,  was  perhaps  as  difficult  for 
Louis  XVIII.,  as  to  conquer  and  subdue  the  soil,  after  the 
league,  was  for  the  King  of  Navarre.  To  conquer  with  one 
party  and  to  reign  for  another  was  the  destiny  of  both.  But 
Louis  XVIII.  did  not  deceive,  or  subjugate  his,  as  Henri  IV.  did, 
to  the  opposite  faction.  He  merely  applied  himself  to  moderate, 
in  order  to  nationalize  it  with  himself.  One  of  these  princes 
was  the  soldier,  the  other  the  legislator  of  his  kingdom ;  war 
riors  are  conquerors  of  territories,  legislators  are  conquerors  of 
ages ;  Henri  IV.  only  founded  a  dynasty,  Louis  XVII £.  founded 
liberties.  This  is  his  title,  and  France  will  maintain  him  in  it; 
and  if  she  does  not  place  him  in  the  rank  of  her  greatest  men, 
she  will,  at  least,  place  him  in  the  rank  of  the  ablest  and  wisest 
of  her  kings 
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his  birth,  a  rational  and  thoughtful  love  for  his  people,  and  an 
honest  and  religious  intention  to  accomplish  the  happiness  of 
France,  and  to  devote  his  reign  to  the  moral  improvement  and 
the  national  grandeur  of  the  country  \\rhich  Providence  had 
confided  to  him ;  lill  these  royal  dispositioiis  of  his  soul  were 
impressed  upon  his  lineaments  :  nobleness,  frankness,  majesty, 
goodness,  probity,  candour;  the  whole  indicating  a  man  bom 
to  love  and  to  be  loved.  Depth  and  solidity  alone  were 
wanting  in  his  countenance ;  in  looking  at  him  we  felt  attracted 
towards  the  man,  but  distrustful  of  the  monarch. 

r 

!E[is  life  was  that  of  a  gentleman  of  the  first  races  of  the 
monarchy,  in  those  ages  when  foroe  and  address,  displayed  in 
bodily  exercises,  indicated  the  superiority  of  courage  and  the 
majesty  of  rank ;  when  gallantry,  the  church,  and  the  chase, 
constituted  the  principal  employments  of  princes.  Virtue 
having  retrenched  the  first  of  these  from  the  life  of  Charles  X,, 
his  time  was  principally  divided  between  piety  and  hunting, 
and  'for  this  latter  ite  preserved  all  the  ardour  of  his  efiorly 
yeun.  A  love  of  horses,  a  taste  for  forest  life,  the  oxy  df  the 
hounds,  the  delight  of  hunting  the  deer  and  the  roebudc,  the 
excitement  of  the  wild  Tally-ho !  and  the  concluding  flourish 
of  the  Er8Boh>'honis,  called  ;lbrth  his  enthusiasm,  as  the  ma- 
ncsavre, 'the  combat,  and  the  victoxy  coll  forth  that  of  the 
hero.  His  htmtiDg  train  and  his  stabl«s  ^ore  more  than  on 
amusement,— they  were  a  ro^al  oeoopation  fbr  him.  His  long 
residence  in  England,  a  country  in  which  horses,  dogs,  the 
fomt,  and  4he  raee-course,  oie  the  blazonry  of  an  opulent 
oristocxoGj  and  the  natumal  piide  of  the  people,  had  main- 
tained and  increased  in  him  this  iieraditaiy  passion  df  ^the 
Bourbons.  He  caused  repovts  of  his  ^hunting  esoursions  to  be 
drawn  ap  by  the  histonons  of  ^his  hounds  and  horses;  and 
gWfe  Tolomes,  published  durmg  and  after  his  reign,  still 
i«tnce,  with  scrupulous  fidelity  and  picturesque  talent,  the 
mismtiTes  of  these  futile  exploits.  His  leisare  thus  passed  in 
confcvmity  with  the  habits  of  his  youth  and  with  due  conmder- 
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to  depress  the  crown  and  to  alienate  the  people  from  religion,— 
he  adored  their  God  without  loving  their  sect, — he  saw  with 
great  penetration  through  their  secret  designs, — and  he  re- 
sisted, with  external  deference  but  with  firm  resolution,  what- 
ever appeared  bold  or  excessive  in  their  requirements.  Such 
were,  with  respect  to  the  clergy,  the  real  dispositions  of 
Charles  X.  The  author  of  this  history  has  heard  him  declare 
his  sentiments  in  these  express  terms,  in  an  e£Eusion  without 
witnesses,  in  which  this  prince,  though  he  might  be  deceiving 
himself,  did  not,  at  least,  attempt  to  deceive  any  one  else. 

He  was  neither  a  fanatic,  a  slave,  nor  a  persecutor,  but  he 
was  a  believer.  His  zeal,  unknown  to  himself,  influenced  hi& 
policy ;  and  he  thought  he  owed  a  portion  of  his  reign  to  his. 
religion.  The  people  were  misled  by  this ;  it  was  supposed 
that  he  wished  to  restore  France  to  the  church ;  and  the  first 
of  the  liberties  conquered  by  the  revolution,  the  freedom  of  the 
human  mind,  felt  itself  threatened.  Hence  arose  the  disquie* 
tude,  the  disaffection,  the  brevity,  and  the  catastrophe  of  this 
reign  If  Charles  X.  had  been  suspected  of  scepticism,  like 
his  brother;  or  if  in  him  the  faithful  Christian  had  been 
distinct  from  the  monarch ;  or  if,  in  short,  the  rational  liberty 
of  conscience  to  which  the  human  mind  wiU  aspire  from 
revolution  to  revolution,  until  it  be  conceded,  had  existed 
through  the  definitive  separation  of  the  church  and  state,  and 
their  mutual  independence,  Charles  X.  would  have  reigned  till 
his  death,  and  his  descendants  would  have  reigned  after  him ; 
but  he  was  destined  to  fell  a  victim  to  his  faith.  This  was  not 
the  iavlt  of  his  conscience,  but  of  his  reason.  In  him  the 
Christian  was  destined  to  ruin  the  king. 

IV 

The  defects  of  Charles  X.  were  not  in  his  character  but  in 
his  understanding.  Although  this  understanding  was  natural, 
pliant,  lively,  and  even  sometimes  sparkling,  by  the  promptness 
and  felicity  of  his  expressions,  it  wanted  cultivation;  but 
above  all  it  wanted  the  gift  which  with  kings  supplies  the  place 
of  all  others,  the  knowledge  of  men.    From  his  youth  upwards 
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the  companions  of -his  evil  da^s,  asad  ihe.natDxal  &r<Miiite6  of. 
his  superior  faousehioldj 

But  the  familiarity  ivliieb  had  spraag  o«ii  of  thet  emigratioa» , 
the  iiiterested  zeal  of  the  first^oomers  axonnd  the  p»nee»  wheB. 
lienteimnt-general  of  the  kingdextt;ia'JSiL4;.tha  undui»  religiousL 
infltience  exercised  over- the  conseienedir  of.  the.  heir  to  the. 
throne,  the  focus  of  aristeoratieaii  aiid*  episcopal  opposition, 
around  the  prince  during  the  reign  of  his-brothei:*  the*  impati- 
ence  of  reigning  heforehand-  under  his  namdf  and  fixtally 
the  cahal  whose  contact:  he  had  sahimtted  to  during  tb&.un* 
wearied  conspiraeieB- which  spring  upr  on.  eyery  side  around 
proscribed  dynasties,  had-  grouped  aibou4i  him  a. second  court, 
seccet  and  subordinate^  half- sacred: and.  half  political,  which 
coyere<^  his  name  with  suspieiett:.   The^archhish^  of  Eheims, 
Carditial  de  Latil,  aprelliAe  of  rtfae  covaty^hcxlmi  been  his -clerical 
director  during  the  emj^^vaiion^iUfed  who  }»kd^:eturn«d  with  him» 
powerful  and  influential,  to  tho'Tuibries.^  the  Pope's  nuncio* 
Lambruschini,  a  Roman  negooitttor  who  waa<)0osulted  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  France ;  M,  de  Qaelan*  archbishop  of  Paris^..a  mftn 
of  good  fdth,  aiid  oonacienlioua^  bul;  ofiaichaiacter.at.once  insi- 
nuating and  imperious^;  alLtfaa  ajroiV7«d'.oy' hidden,  chiefs  of  the 
ambitious  party  in  the  chufdi,  .and  of  the  counter-xeyolutionary 
party  in  the  salocais  and  the  <Zhamhers,  cenipoeed.  this  second 
court  of  Charlos'X.    To  these  weretadded.some  political. men 
of  the  second  rankv  more  or-less  capahLe^of  enlightening  it  on 
public  opinions  and  public  a£GsiirB,  smckaa-M.  de  Vaublanc,  the 
superannuated  oraele  of  his.  priti^  oouneil;  and.M.  CapeQat 
an  old  prefit  of  Napoleon's^  an  ahleaad  tniatworthy  functional^, 
but  aecustomed' to  that '.absolute  poiper.  which  cuts  instead  of 
untying  the  difficult  knots^of  publioicriflea* 

M.'  de  Vitrolka  who^  ae^nive^hafe  aeen»  hadiiitaehed  himself 
to  this  prince- in  18d4)  and  who  had.acqttised  by  his  assidai^, 
his  counige»  aad  his  services^  so  decided  aa  aaoeodancy  over  his 
oouneito,  ivai-  the  aotm^  spring!  andf  hidden.. moTement  of  all 
this  private  madiiiMBin- of. the  nttuxking..  Of  aavfple. and 
fawning  spirit;  moie  caloukted^to. mould  itself  according.to  the 
wishes^  and  in:?etente  pn^udioet  of 'the  senreige  than  to  im^ 
prMa«  npoBi  Mm^  ai  ilinppnitiiiini  iai .  %.oeiuwt«si;y;o£.  ideaiuitt 
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Spain.  All  the  revolutionaiy  mines  being  discovered  or  stifled 
in  Europe,  left  its  thrones  consolidated  in  complete  security. 
Within,  the  wisdom  of  Louis  XVIII.  had  reconciled  in  his 
charter  the  principle  of  the  legitimacy  of  crowns  with  that  of 
the  intervention  of  peoples  and  the  government  of  opinion. 
The 'exercise  of  electoral  liberty,  of  the  freedom  of  speech,  and 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  satisfied  the  demand  for  a  guaran- 
tee and  the  wants  of  activity  of  the  countiy.  The  army,  so 
long  humbled  and  dissatisfied,  after  wavering  for  some  years 
between  the  fsmaticism  of  the  Empire  and  the  caresses  of  the 
Actions,  had  given  itself  definitively  to  the  Bourbons  on  the 
first  field  of  battle  the  latter  had  opened  to  it.  The  radical 
conspiracies,  the  secret  societies,  the  barrack  seductions,  and 
the  hidden  explosions  of  carbonansm  had  ceased  to  undermine 
the  soil ;  and  since  these  had  felt  their  hopes  all  frustrated,  an 
immense  minority  supported  the  monarchy  in  the  two  Cham- 
bezB.  A  ministxy  directed  by  a  man  at  once  skilful  and  popular 
wilih  the  rational  part  of  the  population,  satisfied  this  miyorily 
without  yielding  too  much  to  its  temerity  or  its  passions. 
Hope,  the  anticipated  popularity  of  new  reigns,  suspended  the 
oppositions  in  expectation,  and  gave  the  King  for  a  moment 
the  unanimity  of  the  country.  Louis  XVIII.  seemed  to  have 
canied  with  him  to  the  tomb  the  evil  fortune  of  his  house. 
He  had  sustained  all  the  storms,  and  he  left  to  his  brother  all 
the  serenity  of  the  monarchy. 

Y. 

Even  the  disquietude  which  liberal  opinion  had  so  long 
nourished  and  propagated  as  to  the  future  government  of  the 
Count  d'Artois*  afibrded  Charles  X.  a  happy  opportunity  of  dis- 
pelling it.  People  were  disposed  to  be  grateful  for  all  the  faults 
which  he  might  refuse  to  commit  To  falsify  the  sinister 
prophecies  which  had  been  promulgated  as  to  his  first  acts  on 
ascending  the  throne,  was  to  secure  to  himself  the  benedictionB 
of  his  people. 

M.  de  Villdle  and  lus  colleagues,  who  had  brought  their 
portfolios  to  the  King  at  St  Cloud,  on  the  night  following  the 
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mshad  for  no-otlier  cadence' tfaan /the  im^nidenciB  of  magna- 
niantj. 

EEe  (iKoeiTed  '-witii  diimleons  caidinlilTf  1^  maxslialB  and 
generals' of 'tiie^mpiie,  iwhorlmd  Jiotkiuitil  thembeen  io^ven 
far  Wateiioo,  tor  £yr  'Jpeaamg  aanifi « against  tbe  iBourbons. 
MaiBhal  Grouchy, 'whoae  ipmoiier  the  JPtuke  d'l^ngwiil^me  bad 
bean  in  the  fioiidi  lin  1615,  setumod  to  favour ;  and  the  King 
said  to  General  'ExcdmaiBS :  **  Genezal,  I  do  not  .remember 
the  past,  but  I  am  certain  that  I  oan  reckon  upon  you  for  the 
future."  .  Such  WMRia^mnd*  such  pceludes  of  this  reign,  edu>ing 
thcoc^hout  all  ^Ev&mee,  inspired  all  hearts  with  the  happiest 
ptesentmientB. 

XlKdertbese  a»^c6B^bermade  has  entry  intoTaxis  on  thedTth 
Saptember,  1-8^,  enthiiaiaatinaJly  BOoeiTOd  bythe  entire  popula- 
tion.  Some  of  ^htsxovrtiers  wi^ed  him  .to  take  preca;ations 
lageiast  the  ball  or  the  poniard  of  anaaaaBsin  dtering  the  ceremony 
•which  would  expose  him  so  many  hours  to  the  crowd.  **  Why 
should  I  ?"  he  replied ;  **  they  caimot  hate  me  without  knowing 
me,  «nd  I  am  sase  that  when  thidy  do  know  me  they  will  not 
ha(te  me ! "  Escorted  by  an  army,  and  veoeived  wi^  the  ac- 
•damations  of  a  nation  intoxicated  with  hope,  he  tzurersed  upon 
a«ilver^coloured  Axab,  which  he  rode  with  the  .grace  of  a  yanng 
man,  the  whole  apace  between  ^t  Cloud  and  the  Cathedral  of 
Paaris.  The  archbishop,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  clergy,  awaited 
him  at  the  entrance,  addressed  him  :in  an  ambigoous  and 
tuibeeoming  speeeh,  through  which  appaaared  a  priestly  piwo- 
cation  to  a  degrse  of  power  m^xmsible  only  to  Gsod  alone. 
The  King  appeared  to  listen  to  itwith  dia&TOur ;  and  in  his 
TSply  he  evinced  nothing  but  the  pians  humility  of  apiinoe 
who' feels  the  burthen  more  than  tixe  poddeef  his  iank,.aBd 
who  GOiaeB  to  implore  not  the  ^aattiflB  bixt  ihe  aaaistaace  of 
hearran.  He  enterod  the  Tuilexies  in  liie  same  solemn  state ; 
and'wlwn  asked  if  he  was  fatigued  with  .the  procession  and  4he 
eeremony,  which  had  lasted  a  whole  day :  **  No,"  he  xeplied, 
"joy  Bever  fEEtignas.'*  fie 'had 'mat  witii rnothing  but  Jdod 
IooIb,  tmiB  ef  pleasure,  and  acdnwMitianfl  an  his  xooto. 

He  introduced  the  Duke  d'Angoal^aae  into  the  goyenmisiit, 
by  giving  him  the  siqmaHB  direction^  the  army,  wfaaM 
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great  act  of  jostled  and  of  policy  without  any  increaseof  taxation, 
or  any  injuiy  to  public  credit.  I  wish  the  ceremony  of  my 
coronation  to  terminate  the^rst  session  of  my  reign,  and  you 
^U  be  present,  gentlemen,  at  this  august  proceeding.  There, 
prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  same  altar  where  Clovis  received 
the  sacred  unction,  and  in  presence  of  him  who  judges  kings 
and  peoples,  I  shall  renew  the  oath  to  maintain  and  cause  to  be 
observed  the  institutions  granted  by  the  king,  my  brother ;  I 
shall  offer  up  my  thanks  to  Divine  Providence  for  having 
deigned  to  make  use  of  me  to  repair  the  calamities  of  my  people, 
and  I  shall  implore  the  continuation  of  its  protection  to  this 
noble  country  which  I  am  so  proud  to  govern."  This  speech 
was  received  with  unanimous  applause.  The  royalists  ap- 
plauded it  for  the  promise  of  repairing  the  ruins  of  their 
fortunes;  and  the  liberals,  for  the  promise  of  fidelity  to  the 
guardian  institutions  of  liberty.  Charles  X.  returned  to  the 
Tuileries  king  of  the  two  camps  which  divided  France,  the 
hope  of  the  one,  and  the  guarantee  of  the  other  .  His  reign 
seduced  everybody,  and  above  all,  himself. 

VII. 

The  first  murmur  was  provoked  by  a  jealous  and  impolitic 
measure  of  the  minister,  in  removing  from  active  service  in  the 
army  a  great  number  of  generals  of  the  Bepublic  and  of  the 
Empire,  yrhoBe  feelings  and  interests  had  attached  them  to  the 
Bourbons,  but  who  were  thus  thrown  into  a  state  of  disaffection. 
The  King,  when  informed  too  late  of  the  severity  of  this 
measure,  corrected  it  by  exceptions  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
removals,  and  by  expressions  which  promptly  efiaced  their  im- 
pression. On  the  drd  January,  1825,  his  ministers  presented  to 
Uie  Chambers  the  laws  characteristic  of  his  reign.  The  first 
regulated  the  endowment  of  the  crown  during  the  King's  life ; 
the  second  appropriated  to  the  emigrants  who  were  ruined  by 
the  revolution  an  indemnity  of  a  thousand  millions,  in  repara- 
tion of  their  confiscated  estates ;  the  third  gave  the  church  a 
rash  and  cruel  satisfBiction,  by  re-establishing  the  crime  of 
sacrilege  in  the  civil  law,  and  punishing  it  with  the  penalty  of 
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Th»  endb^nnoiit  o£  the  oxo^m  dMsng  the  preeenit;  rmg9-w«»i 
enthudkBticaUj  voted  b^  the  Chamber  of  D^putuas ;  h»t9onst<jb 
royalists  protested  against  the  impiud^t  gvaiKtof.  aa  i^ixMWse 
appanage  to  a  pzince  like  the  J)fiis».  d'OA^m^f  f^  diUAgfffOua 
rival  to  the  heirs  of  the  throne*  By  ai»  ab^iusd  oontrfidi6ti«a» 
of  which  political  parties  are  frequently  guiUy*  Uie  liberals, 
and  General  Foy  at  their  head,  jostified  this  feudal  launifiqence 
oon^dned  upon  the  Duke  d'Orleans.  The  popularity  of  the 
prince,  who  was  already  oareasing  the  opposition*^  covered  in 
their  eyes  the  unpopularity  of  the  meaaore ;  for  all  that  i3  pcofit 
able  is  just  in  the  eyes  d  a  party,  and  the  riches  of  the  Duke 
d'Orleans  seemed  to  them,  the  endiowment  of  future  factions^. 
The  law  was  passed  wilii  the  aid  of  these;  speeches  from  the. 
opposition,  9n^  Geoteial  Foy  beeame  ^  patnoA  of  this  aJAMst 
royal  client 

The  Duke  de  MontanoieBoy,  repeflter  kk  ^^  Chmbwis.  of 
Pe^PB  of  the  law  ofr  the  v^igiou&  cawwwyiitifls,,  stjtt  fuxtber 
inoreased  the  already  favourable  dispoiitieD.  £tt  oewefftfflrtitg- 
and  perpetuating  property  in  the  hands  of  thd  voowtic  oJMbis. 
M.  de  M<mtmofency,  a  pious  man,  convjerted  V  ^dravUy  to 
the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  who  had  £t)iiiierly  iuMiguoMbed 
the  ashes  of  the  philosophers  in  the  fantiwon,  aMemjjvtod  to 
repair  one  error  by  another^  and  to  serve  the  cause  oi  God  by 
increasing  the  wealth  of  the  leligious  ordexsi  The  Chaflxbei; 
of  Peers,  which  was  ruled  by  a  wish  to  xetum  to  alato 
religions  and  political'  priesthoods,  ooidd  iiaiase'  npllwg!  to 
M.  de  Montmorenoy. 

IX 

But  this  chamber  did  not  so  readily  ooBsant  to*  enhodjr.in 
the  penal  law  of  an  age  chanacterised  by  libeBtfjf  of  oonsoiflaoe^ 
the  vengeance  of  a  dogma  by  the  penaltgr  of  death,     *^Xh« 
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*<  against  the  penalty  of  death !  But  let  us  dare  to  look  boldly 
at  the  trath.  If  the  good  owe  their  lives  to  society  in  the 
performance  of  duty,  the  mcked  owe  them  to  it  no  less  as  an 
example.  Beligion,  you  say,  enjoins  men  to  forgive !  Yes ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  prescribes  to  power  the  right  to  punish; 
for,  saith  the  apostle,  it  is  not  without  cause  that  it  bears  the 
sword.  The  Saviour  asked  pardon  for  hb  executioners !  Tes ; 
but  his  Father  did  not  grant  the  prayer ;  he  even  extended  the 
chastisement  to  a  whole  people,  which,  without  a  chief,  an 
altar,  or  a  home,  still  suffers  under  the  anathema  with  which  it 
was  struck !  Moreover,  with  reference  to  the  sacrilegious 
criminal,  what  more  do  you  do  by  a  sentence  of  death  than  to 
send  him  before  his  natural  judge  ?" 

How  could  men  who  profifered  and  who  applauded  such 
words  as  these,  pretend  to  shudder  at  the  language  of  the 
assassins  of  the  reign  of  terror,  who  had  sacrificed  their  own 
fathers  ?  We  call  for  executions  in  the  name  of  a  faith,  they 
replied,  and  the  terrorists  called  for  them  in  the  name  of  an 
opinion.  But  is  not  faith  an  opinion  of  the  conscience  as 
opinion  is  a  faith  of  the  mind?  No;  a  personal  futh,  or 
opinion  which  calls  for  blood  in  the  name  of  God  or  of  men, 
is  no  longer  an  opinion  or  a  faith,  but  a  crime,  and  history 
should  brand  it  even  before  it  is  disavowed  by  God. 

The  ecclesiastical  peers  were  conjured  either  to  vote  against 
the  penalty  of  death,  which  was  interdicted  to  their  sacred 
profession,  or  to  abstain  from  voting.  They  replied,  through 
the  medium  of  Cardinal  de  la  Fare,  one  of  the  religious  coun* 
sellers  of  the  King,  that  if  their  profession  interdicted  them 
from  causing  death  with  their  own  hands,  it  did  not  forbid 
them  from  voting  for  it  as  legislators,  and  that  they  would 
accordingly  vote  for  it !  The  secular  punishment  of  sacrilegious 
criminals  was  voted  by  a  large  migority. 

X. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Royer  Collard  vindicated 
reason,  liberty  of  conscience,  humanity,  and  the  Deity,  all 
outraged  by  this  law,  in  one  of  the  most  powerful  speeches 
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accocdiog  toi  your  law,. we  must.be  aatisftedbj  eKecutioiis*  that. 
wSl  at  all  times,  audi  ^laoes  be.  equally  just.  Contuiq^t  of 
God  and  man:  oaiuiot  ba  oasaed  farther,  thaa  thia».  andjot  sooh 
ara  tba-iialairaltimdnooeeaai^conaequaacas-.of  lagal  tmth.;.3&k 
impossible  to  avoid  them  when  once  the  principle  is  admitted. 
Will  it  be  said  that  thisk  i»  not  the«  prinoiple  of  the  law? 
WheneTer.  this  ifr,  asserted.  I  shall  still  nepeat  that  the  law 
admits^  the.  legali  sacrilege  against,  oonsecxated  wa&rs,  if  the 
realpreamee  ia  not  illegal  truth. 

<*  But  other  ooneequenoes  spring  from.'  the  same  prinoiplo 
We 'do  not  play,  with  religiaB  ae  witii  men;,  we:  do  notaUotto 
it  the  part  it  isi  to  take ;  we  cannot  say  to  it. with;  luxthoBtis 
thus  &r  ahalt  thou. go,  and  no  fiirther.  The  aeenlege.resnlitiiig 
from:  the  psoDooation  of  consecrated  wafers  is  proTided:  againat: 
in  your:  law;  but  why  thai  one  alone,  whan  theie.are.aemttiy 
acts  of  SMrilege  as  Uiere  az»  modes  of  outraging,  the  Deity? 
Andi^ytths  crime  of  sacrilege' alone,  when.wiili  equelaudBcitgr 
heresy  and  blasphemy  are  knocking  at  the.  dbor?  Truth  does 
not  tmBet  these  partial  oompromisest  By  what  right  doea 
youppoefiMie  hand  thus  divide  the  Divine  Mtgeet^  daehusng  it 
YulneraUe  upon  one  point  alone,  and.  invulnemble  upon  ev^aigr 
other?  Sensitive  to  acta  of  violence,  bat  insensible  tOi  all 
other  hinds- of' outrage.  That  writer  ia  not  vrrong  who  dsclaias 
your  law  to  be  paltry,  fraudulent,  and.  even  atheistioall  The 
moment  that-  a  single  dogma  of  the  Catholic  religiDn  entem 
intDithelaw>  that  religion  should,  be  held  true  in  its  fulkat 
extent,  and  all  the  others  false;  it  ^ould  fbrm  a  part  of  the 
constttniion  of  Ihe  state,  and  thence  spread  itself  through  all 
its.osyiland  political  institutions. 

In  breeding  a  long  silence,"  said  the  orator  in  coneluaun* 
Lhave  wished  to  mark  my  livdy  opposition  to  the  theoccalae 
principle  whieh  threatens- at.  once  society^  and  religion,  a  podn* 
ciple  ao  mnoh  the  more-  serious  that  it  is  net;  as  in.tfae  days  of. 
biukarity.  and  ignorance,  the  sinoere  fury  of  a  toe  ardent  zeal. 
which  relif^ts  this  toroh.  There  is  no  longar  a  St.  Dominis^ 
neither  are  we  Albigenses»  The  theocracy^of  our  time  is  less 
religious  than  political ;  it-forms  a  part  of  that  flysteorof  t&- 
action  which  leads  ua  on ;  and  that  whiohmow^'  renewniti  isuite 
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XII. 

The  discussion  on  the  indemnity  to  the  emigrants  had 
reference  to  intersts  of  an  inferior  order  ;  but  in  this  the 
government  had  to  contend  ^th  the  two  elements  of  resistance 
the  most  difficult  to  overcome, — interest  and  prejudice.  These, 
it  is  true,  were  nothing  more  than  sophisms ;  but  when  orators 
with  these  sophisms  excite  national  susceptibility,  and  the  ill- 
understood  avarice  of  the  tax-paying  classes,  they  may  raise  up 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  statesman's  happiest  concep- 
tions. The  opposition  endeavoured  to  persuade  France  that 
the  indemnity  to  emigrants  was  in  principle  an  amende  honor- 
able imposed  by  the  triumphant  counter-revolution  upon  the 
insulted  revolution.  It  further  endeavoured  to  convince  the 
tax-payers  that  the  indemnity  drawn  from  their  savings,  or 
from  their  credit,  would  be  a  tithe  of  their  fortune  cast  by  a 
partial  government  into  the  fortune  of  the  aristocracy.  Neither 
one  nor  the  other  of  these  ideas  had  entered  into  the  minds 
of  M.  de  Villele  or  the  King.  The  dynasty  was  too  much 
interested  in  flattering  the  mass  of  the  nation  to  insult  it 
gratuitously,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  exiles  forgotten  in  their 
provincial  mediocrity,  or  appeased  by  favours  in  Paris.  Nor 
did  it  feel  any  greater  interest  in  diminishing  and  alienating 
the  landed  property  of  a  citizen-class,  rich,  and  generally 
royalist,  which  had  sent  it,  since  1814,  devoted  or  servile 
majorities,  in  order  to  favour  some  unpopular  emigrants,  or 
flons  of  emigrants,  from  whom  it  could  not  expect  either 
strength  or  numbers  in  the  elections  of  towns  or  departments. 
The  indemnity  to  the  emigrants  was,  therefore,  in  the  councils 
of  the  crown,  in  no  respect  a  vengeance  of  party,  but  a  project 
of  state. 

xni 

The  total  value  of  the  estates  sold  by  the  nation  as  spoils, 
and  as  vengeance  for  emigration,  during  the  different  phases 
of  confiscation  from  1793  to  1803,  amounted  within  a  few 
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tfaRMD  pinperiics,  muitiplieid  in  «  stiU  inereasing  propM^taob  to 
Ike  ^^a&t  of  4^  state  tneftsury;  iflMx)  ^vimh  leiVB^  <milMion 
-mwld  pour  its  relative  contrilmtiicm* 

Ln  a  moml  view^  tkeiefox^,  it  was  a  reconciliation  of  dmes 
and  of  hearts ;  and  in  a  finttDtdal^  it  was  an  inoaloulabie  coiiiage 
xaised  from  tJae  half  sterile  d«st  of  the  confiscated  estates. 
One  single  law,  boldly  eonoeived  and  gemeimnlj  passed,  was 
about  to  work  this  niiraole  of  wealth  and  policy  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  What  spirit  of  madness  and  of  ruin  oould  withhold,  or 
refuse  this  nationai  benefit,  beeanse  it  was  presented  by  the 
hand  of  a  king. 

XV 

Ereiy  one  felt  in  his  conscience  the  Tirtae  ai  SHeh  #  mesr 
sore ;  bivt  the  incorrigible  vice  inherent  in  deiibemtive  assem- 
bliss  is,  that  wh^i  once  political  parties  are  classed  tbemin, 
isohody  votes  aeoording  to  his  i^ason,  but  in  oonformity  mth 
his  party.  The  o^>o8ition  declared  at  onoe  against  this  most 
liberal  and  most  magnanimous  law,  because  it  was  presented 
by  a  royalist  minister.  The  discussion  revived  the  exciting 
questions  of  the  crime  of  emigration,  of  the  parricide  of  bearing 
anus  against  one's  ocMuitry,  however  ungrateful  it  might  be, 
and  of  the  jostioe  of  confiscating  the  property  of  those  who 
attack  the  national  family  and  thdbr  native  soil.  There  was 
little  to  reply  in  principle  to  this  avenging  and  protective  right 
of  nations  which,  in  aU  ages  and  countries,  imposes  upon  those 
who  disavow  and  threaten  their  oountry,  the  penalty  for  that 
country,  the  universal  law  of  rekaliiUion ;  but  wha^;,  in  lu^t, 
was  there  not  to  be  urged  as  an  ez^nise  to  those  who  i«mem- 
bered  the  cinmmstanoes  of  the  French  emigprations  from  1760 
to  1830? 

The  first,  no  doubt,  but  in  a  small  number,  comprised  a 
real  conspinurf  oi  the  court  aristoexacy,  and  a  war  gcatuitously 
declared  before  the  hoar  of  danger  against  the  refbims  and  the 
legitimate  transformations  of  their  oonntxy;  but  the  others 
were  impulsive  movements  of  the  body  of  nobility  to  follow 
their  princes,  fidelity  of  the  officer  to  his  colours  borne  beyond 
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asking  for  it  mth  M.  de  VillSle,  as  a  compensation  to  gloiy 
and  to  the  safety  of  all.  To  have  demanded  the  indemnity  in- 
the  former  manner  would  have  heen  an  insult  to  the  nation  ; 
but  M.  de  Villele  made  it  a  compliment. 

XVL 

/ 

The  Duke  de  Broglie,  a  young  tribune  of  the  liberal  opposi- 
tion, and  revolutionary  on  this  occasion,  repeated  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  the  unseasonable  echo  of  the  cruel  sophisms  of  his- 
friends  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  endeavoured,  like- 
General  Foy,  to  irritate  the  mind  of  the  country  against  a  mea- 
sure calculated  to  expand  the  hearts  of  all ;  he  gave  a  colouring, 
of  vengeance  to  an  act  of  equity.  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  reply 
was  full  of  magnanimous  and  politic  sentiments,  the  proper  argu- 
ments to  be  used  on  such  a  question.  The  law,  though  hourly 
attacked,  was  nobly  defended,  and  triumphed  evetywhere. 

To  liquidate  this  indemnity  of  a  thousand  millions  to  the 
exiles  of  several  regimes,  without  burthening  the  income  of 
the  country,  M.  de  VillMe  divided  it  into  five  annual  instal- 
ments, and  paid  it  in  government  bonds  at  3  per  cent  interest^, 
created  for  this  purpose.  A  commission  composed  of  peers, 
and  deputies,  was  charged  with  this  immense  and  laborious 
examination.  That  which  was  declared  to  be  impossible  was 
accomplished  with  order,  promptitude,  and  regularity.  In 
five  years  the  great  wound  of  the  revolution  was  closed,  and 
the  milliard  of  francs  divided  amongst  millions  of  victims,  or 
heirs  of  victims, — restored  peace  to  consciences,  security  to 
possessors,  ease  to  the  indemnified,  value  to  estates,  solidity  to 
public  credit,  and  circulation  to  property.  This  measure 
alone,  inscribed  upon  the  tomb  of  M.  de  Villele,  would  be  the 
most  glorious  epitaph  for  the  financier  and  the  statesman. 

• 

XVI  I. 

Those  members  of  the  opposition  who  had  the  most  obsti- 
nately repulsed  the  healing  measure  of  the  indemnity,  enjoyed 
the  doable  benefit  of  the  popularity  acquired  in  combiUang  it» 
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the  bishops :  it  was  lepkoed  by  an  oath  to  govern  in  confDnnity 
with  the  chartec  It  was  therefore  in  reality  a  new  conae- 
cration  of  liberty  as  well  as  of  tiie  orown.  The  pomp,  more 
worthy  of  the  theatre  than  of  history,  was  quite  as-  imposing^  as 
those  traditions  which  are  no  longer  supported  by  the  ancient 
faiths  and  now  only  live  in  the  memory  and  the  apparatus.  The 
envoys  of  the  whole  of  the  Utoropean  powers'  w^e  present  in  all 
the  splendour  of  their  respective  courts^  The  priesthoodresumed 
there  for  a  moment  the  superiority  it  had  formerly  exercised 
over  crowned  heads ;  it  was  even  pretended  that  the  Sainte 
ampoule  had  been  found  again,  a  miracubus  phial  of  oil,  which 
the  royal  superstition  of  remote  age&  believed  to  have  been 
brought  from  he&vea  by  &  dove,  to  anoint  crowned  heads,  and 
which  had  been  brofaan  bytiie  convention  in  1798,  as  a  relic 
of  the  league  between  kings  and  pontifis  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
the  people^  The  former  lives  of  the  personages  in  attendance 
generally  dashed  with  their  present  functions.  The  sword  of 
Charlemagne  was  presented  to  the  King  by  a  deputation  of 
marshals^,  soldiers  of  the  republic,  and  destroyers  of  thrones. 
M.  de  TalLeyraodr  officiating  pontiff  of  the  altar  of  the  revo- 
lution at  the  Ghamp-de-Mam.  in  1791,  but  now  a  married  man 
and  grand  chamberlain  of  the  palace,  drew  on  the  lUy-oma 
mented  boots  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  church.  M.  de  Chateau^ 
briand,  in  a  recent  pamphlet,  had  poetised  the  coronation  of 
kings  a&  one  of  those  ruins  of  the  past  which  Ms  genius 
delighted-  to  recall  in  his  vivid  ooburing.  He-  availed  himself 
of  this  circumstance  to  present  his  homage  to  the  new  Sing,  hj 
whom  he  was  graciously  reosLved ;  but  the  ^etvourof  Chaiies  X. 
for  the  enamy  of  M.  de  Yillele  never  amounted  to  confidence. 
He  did  not  find  in  the  chivalroas  emigrant  the  discipline 
which,  suits,  a  monarchy*  B^pnblics  alone  are  soffiesently  wide 
to  contain  men  of  a  certain  stamp,  and  M.  de  Chatesabriand, 
though  moDarcluoal  in  deoamm  and  ambitioa,  was  republican 
in  his  geniusi 


An  extensive  amnestgr,  which  covered  with  royal  incfolgence 
1^  the  aeditions  and  all  the  £ndts  of  the  enemies  of  the  Boor 
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finally  the  justice  which  in  the  mouth  of  the  orator  can  alone 
ohtain  pardon -for  the  truth;  nature  had  conferred  all  these 
gifts  upon  General  Foy.  He  had  shed  his  hlood  for  his 
country  in  the  field  without  servile  prostration  at  the  footstool 
of  despotism ;  and  his  long  disgrace  under  the  Empire  was  the 
evidence  of  his  independence.  He  had  participated  in  the 
glory,  hut  never  in  the  prostration  of  his  companions  in  arms ; 
and  had  placed  his  honour  in  his  sentiments  rather  than  his  pro- 
motion. Though  a  stoical  republican  in  the  ranks  of  the  imperial 
army,  he  was  a  temporising  and  moderate  republican  in  the 
chambers  of  the  Besjtoration ;  what  he  sought  for  in  the  re- 
public was  less  the  name  than  the  virtues.  A  representative 
and  constitutional  liberty  \mder  a  monarchy  temperate  and 
necessary  in  his  eyes,  to  save  and  reconstitute  the  country  in 
the  presence  of  Europe,  satisfied  him  for  the  time.  He  had 
rather  a  respect  for,  than  a  repugnance  to  the  Restoration, 
and  in  his  most  stem  harangues,  hatred  was  less  prominent  than 
benevolent  counsel.  He  was  grateful  to  the  Bourbons  for 
having  brought  back  the  liberty  of  1789 ;  and  he  might  have 
been  the  minister  of  a  charter  as  much  as  the  tribune  of  a  demo- 
cracy. He  entertained  a  horror  for  the  reign  of  demagogues, 
which  depreciates  the  mind  and  decomposes  society ;  its  mire 
and  its  blood  were  equally  repugnant  to  his  nature  as  to  his 
conscience.  He  possessed  the  true  aristocracy  of  nature,  the 
nobility  of  instinct.  He  was  the  modem  gentleman  springing 
from  ^e  people,  deriving  his  titles  from  his  own  breast,  and 
his  dignity  from  his  own  sentiments 

Though  a  free-thinker  in  religion,  he  preserved  for  the 
domestic  worship  of  his  paternal  home  those  tender  recol- 
lections which  still  constitute  filial  piety  though  they  may  no 
longer  amount  to  fiedth.  He  had  a  pious  mother  whose  memory 
he  adored ;  and  having  asked  himself  what  funeral  commemo- 
ration would  be  the  most  acceptable  to  the  manes  of  this  lady, 
if  her  soul  could  communicate  her  wishes  to  her  son  from  the 
realms  of  death,  he  answered  the  question  himself,  that  it 
would  be  the  celebration  of  the  Christian  mysteries  which  she 
loved  to  witness  when  alive.  Neither  his  military  nor  his 
parliamentary  life  had  ever  turned  him  from  this  piece  of 
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fidon.  France  did  herself  honotxr  in  thns  faenouriiig  li&is  ^oot 
and  honest  citizen,  who  left  at  the  tribime  and  in  the  mnks  of 
loyal  opposition  a  Tacancy  which  has  never  been  ^ed  iip. 
On  the  day  when  the  monarchy  was  tottering,  he  mi^t  faa^ 
Bostained  it  by  his  counsefe  or  replaced  it  under  his  direction. 
A  frank  and  republican  liberty,  inspired  by  the  mind  of 
General  Foy,  would  have  eorrupted  the  nation  less  than  the 
usurpation  of  the  throne  'by  the  ^first  natural  guaerdian  of  here- 
ditaiy  right. 
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yet  prepared,  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  in  Europe.  In 
1814  he  was  one  of  the  inspirers  and  the  most  magnanimous 
guarantee  of  the  charter.  At  a  later  period  he  dreaded  the 
excesses,  but  never  the  lights  of  liberty.  History  must  class 
him  conongst  the  limited  number  of  princes  who  have  reigned 
conscientiously  and  in  the  fear  of  God ;  and  who  have  piously 
kept  their  own  glory  and  grandeur  subordinate  to  the  glory 
and  grandeur  of  humanity.  The  Emperor  Alexander's  reign 
may  be  characterised  as  less  Eussian  than  European.  Russia 
wept  for  him, — the  Empress  died  of  grief, — -while  France  and 
Europe,  for  a  time  ungrateful,  only  rendered  tardy  justice  to 
his  virtues. 


II. 

The  transition  from  the  reign  of  Alexander  to  that  of  his 
successor,  was  full  of  mysteries,  of  troubles,  of  catastrophes,  of 
conspiracies,  and  even  of  tragedies  at  St.  P'etersburgh.  Some 
young  militaiy  men  of  his  armies,  and  some  princes  of  his  court, 
since  they  had  become  acquainted  with  the  revolutions  of  Paris 
and  London,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  premature  revolution, 
in  which  institutions  were  to  precede  principles,  manners,  and 
custolns,  in  an  empire  which  was  a  despotic  federation  of 
peoples  scarcely  nationalized.  This  group  of  conspirators 
wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the  interregnum  to  revolutionize 
Eussia;  circumstances  favourable  to  some  palace  or  barrack 
tragedies  having  tempted  and  deceived  them  on  the  possibility 
of  a  national  revolution. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  left  three  brothers,  Constantino, 
Nicholas,  and  Michael.  The  right  of  primogeniture  decreed 
the  empire  to  Constantino,  who  was  a  perfect  Scythian,  having 
the  external  appearance,  the  rudeness,  the  fire,  and  the  bravery 
of  a  barbarian,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  the  devotion  of  a 
myrmidon,  the  fidelity  of  a  slave,  and  the  sensibility  of  a 
woman.  He  dreaded  so  much  the  stormy  nature  of  his  heart 
and  the  transports  of  his  temper  on  an  absolute  throne  where 
his  passions,  which  now  only  agitated  his  own  mind,  would 
agitate  a  whole  empire,  that  he  had,  by  a  voluntary  act,  antici* 
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{nroclflaaiatMn  of  his  cmn  aeoesmm  to  die  throne  at  St  PetevB- 
bnigh,  and  being  hailed  by  the  4Bt^  of  'Gzsac  by  his  anaj, 
rejected  the  title  ^ith  magiiaiiimouB  humility  Driwnfor  a 
while  to  nuubess  in  his  mental  stmggle  between  grief  lor  the 
loss  of  Alexander,  honor  At  the  (idea  of  abandoning  m,  wife 
whom  he  adored,  the  tenror  <«itk  which  the  jresponsibility  of 
sovereign  power  inspired  his  own  breast,  and  perhaps  ihe 
immensity  of  the  sacrifice  he  was  about  to  make,  he  ^ut 
himself  np  alone  for  a  whole  di^  in  his  most  pzivate  apart 
ments  in  the  padaoe  «f  Warsaw;  sen&ig  away  fzom  him  even 
his  wife,  who  mainly  implored  adndttanoe'  by  voice  and  gesture 
through  the  windows  of  a  gaUaiy.  There  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  convuisioBS  of  a  silont  deHbesattion  with  himself,  during 
which,  evincing  by  he  4nctenial  vialanee  the  straggle  which  was 
passing  witlnn  him,  he  broke  to  «toms,  kicked  about,  and 
threw  out  of  Ihe  ^mdows  'the  osnimifimts,  the  vases.,  and  the 
mirrors  of  this  part  of  the  palace.  The  agitation  of  his  soul 
having  thus  at  length  evaporated  he  became  calm,  issued  from 
his  retreat,  and  throwing  hinself  at  the  feet  of  the  Princess 
Lowietz,  he  melted  into  tears  of  generosity  and  happiness. 
**  Ah !  ooBgnitalate  me,"  he  said  to  her,  "  and  r^oioe,  for  we 
slutfl  ]i«t  Teign!"  Oonstsntine  wrote  his  resolution  to  his 
brother,  and  pnepored  to  go  lo  St  Petersbui^h,  where  he  woas 
espected  for  flBOihar  pmpose,  that  he  might  set  the  i»»^mplf> 
to  the  people  «nd  the  army  of  obedience  to  his  brother. 

Mttmwhile,  the  censpirators,  urged  by  this  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstance to  take  advantage  of  the  delay  in  the  sucoession, 
concerted  together  to  mjslend  Ijoth  the  army  and  the  people,  to 
seize  apon^e  palace  and  the  citadel,  and  to  proclaim,  in  the 
place  of  Constantine  or  Nicholas,  a  provisional  government, 
composed  of  their  principal  oonfederatea,  who  were  to  dispose 
of  the  throne  only  on  certain  conditions  of  which  they  were  to 
be  Ihtt  arbiteiB.  Hie  members  of  the  revQlntionary  association 
were  numerous  even  in  the  Imperial  Guard ;  they  were  actu- 
ated by  a  secret  disectiag  committee,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  prominenOy  seen  the  Princes  Troubetskoi  and  Belieff, 
the  ^brothers  Bestoiyeff^  Colonel  Pestel,  and  the  £our  Moura- 
vioffi,  the  hearts  4md  hands  of  the  conspiracy. 
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regained  by  energy.  Some  of  the  conspirators  denounced  their 
chief,  Troubetskoi,  who  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  con- 
queror and  implored  his  life.  "  I  give  it  you,"  said  the 
Emperor  to  him,  **  if  you  have  the  courage  to  bear  it." 

The  conspiracy  thus  stifled,  in  clemency  for  some,  in  exile 
to  Siberia  for  the  greater  number,  and  in  tiie  execution  of  five 
of  the  most  culpable,  left  no  other  traces  in  the  empire  than 
the  mourning  of  some  families  and  the  undisturbed  calmness 
of  the  young  Emperor. 

He  went  to  Moscow  to  be  crowned,  and  there  Constantino 
was  awaiting  his  brother  and  his  sovereign.  He  appeared 
before  him  simply  as  a  colonel  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
and  set  the  example  of  uttering  the  first  cry  of  fidelity.  He 
refused  to  sit  down  upon  the  throne,  on  a  level  with  the 
imperial  throne,  which  Nicholas  had  ordered  to  be  prepared 
for  him  in  the  cathedral.  The  two  brothers  embraced  each 
other  in  presence  of  the  people,  who  mingled  their  tears  of 
admiration  with  their  tears  of  generosity.  After  the  coronation, 
Oonstantine  withdrew  for  ever  from  the  two  capitals,  and  died 
in  Lithuania,  where  the  young  wife  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed 
the  empire,  being  unable  to  survive  his  loss,  followed  him 
almost  immediately  to  the  tomb. 

These  events,  to  which  antiquity  can  boast  nothing  supe- 
rior in  virtue  and  greatness,  had,  for  a  while,  a  lively  effect  on 
imaginations  in  France,  and  made  the  revolutionary  party 
believe  that  the  north  was  getting  ripe  too  soon  for  liberty. 
The  liberals  accordingly  hoped,  while  the  monarchists  trem- 
bled ;  but  it  was  an  illusion  on  both  sides.  Secret  societies 
hatch  conspiracies ;  but  peoples  ripe  for  liberty  alone  make 
revolutions.  The  north  became  consolidated  under  the  band 
of  the  son  of  Paul  I. ;  and  France  only  asked  to  become  tranquil 
under  that  of  Charles  X. 

The  party  which  now  ruled  hf  r  seemed  to  make  a  system 
of  creating  agitations  by  giving  umbrage  to  the  country.  The 
ministiy  which  no  longer  refused  anything  to  the  chnich 
party,  did  not  dare  to  refuse  the  aristocratical  party  enough. 
The  session  of  1826  was  only  distinguished  by  two  measures, 
one  of  which  did  honour  to  the  wisdom  of  government,  while 
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find  argument  in  timmt  of  this  law  ma  uttiSBsd.  in  the  Ohamr 
ber  of  Peers  by  M.  de  Montalembert,  an  orator  who  had  long 
been  an  emignaii  in  Ea^and«.  and  whO'  eoukavouzed  to  iatro- 
duee  intai  the  equtiliaedi  customs  of  hia  eeuolry  the  pairicien 
eldHont  ofi  the  Biitbk  coniriiEtatioB. 

**  Chiv  actmd:  kws  <m  aoceessiim,"  he  said»  '*  have  the  deplo- 
rable advantage  of  oombiaHBg  equally  well  with  the  republicaa 
regime,  and  wiih  otespotinaft.  A  eoBBtijbgt.iaaal  momazichy  le^ 
quires  a  pdBticai  claas^and  tfaae^  is  tha  class- which  the.  law  is 
destdned  toi  establish,  by  pnttiuff  a  atq»  to  the  pasceUiag  out  of 
estatoar*  This  idea,  which  was  eyideBtfy  that  of  M.  de  Pey- 
ronnet,,  bj  insHitatEiiif  am  hereditaiy  political  clflss^  threw  bat^ 
into*  eltectoffflft  habtism  the  meet  numeiovs  and  aotiYe  mass  of 
the  Batkn.  M.  Pto^pnair  combatted  tbis  system  like  a  states- 
>Biaa,  and  iJie.  lavr  fell  at  his  ydee.  Toe.  timid  &fr.  some^  and 
too  bold  for  others,  it  was  throwa  oi^  by  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,,  and  a  ciy  of  joy  resounded  through  the  nation.  Paris 
was  a^ntaneonsly  illuminaited  as  for  a  victory  of  equality  over 
the  ooontffl^^evohitioii.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  only  pre 
served  a  fingment  of  it,  but.'the  country  bore  it  in.  memory 

IV 

The  increasiiig  power,  now  more  and  more  evident,  of  a 
clerical  party  in  the  secret  councils  of  the  Eing»  and  in  the 
distnbuiioai  of  civil  and  military  employments,  was  apparent 
to  every  eye.  Charles  X.  seemed  to  have  made  a  vow  at  his 
coronation  te  eonvart  Fraoace  to  the  faith  he  himself  sincerely 
belieTedift.  The  ettaial  pemp  of  the  jfMlee,  a  sort  of  divine 
amnesty  granted  at  certain  intervals  to  the  impieties  and 
laxity  of  manners  of  Cathelic  peq^efr— the  universal  missions 
in  the  towns,  in  the  cennkry>  and  even  in  the  regiments — the 
crucifisdoBS,  the  cressea^  the  pious  meaumenta  erected  under 
government  favour  and  encouragement,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  ei  the  land — the  public  processions,  IbUowed  by  the 
^rinee^  by  his  fimiily,  by  the  Chamb^  of  Peers,  the  Chamber 
of  Depoties,  the  army»  and  the  court— the.  oongregstion  of 
ecclesiastics,  aad  the  columns  of  priests  who  seemed  to  have 
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throne,  the  Bourbons  had  found  him  again  a  royalist  and 
patrician,  altogether  incredulous  as  to  the  equality  of  classes ; 
a  contemner  of  the  charter  for  not  haying  reconstituted  a  legal 
nobility ;  an  enemy  to  plebeian  inconstancy,  which  raises  eveiy- 
thing  but  sustains  nothing  on  the  surface  of  society ;  and  convinced 
that  the  people  are  a  body  to  which  the  aristocracy  alone  gives 
a  head.  The  encroachments  of  the  clergy,  a  sacred  and  elective 
democracy  issuing  from  the  people  to  conquer  the  people,  and 
substituting  itself  at  once  for  royalty  and  nobility,  did  not  give 
less  umbrage  to  his  pride  as  a  gentleman  than  to  his  system  as 
a  publicist.  He  arose  alone  to  strike  the  first  blow  at  the 
clergy.  The  modem  spirit,  astonished  to  find  such  an  auxiliary, 
the  opposition,  liberalism,  journalism,  the  revolution,  philosophy 
alarmed  and  until  then  silent,  responded  with  imanimous 
acclamations  to  the  onslaught  of  M.  de  Montlosier.  The 
Chambers  caught  at  it  to  demand  an  explanation  from  govern- 
ment of  the  mysteries  of  the  political  congregation,  of  the 
freedom  of  the  GaUican  church — ^which  concerned  them  very 
little,  but  pf  which  they  pretended  to  be  the  jealous  gqardians 
— and  finally,  of  the  illegal  existence  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Jesuits,  aboUshed  in  France  as  a  militia  of  Bome,  and  which 
had  been  disavowed  by  Home  herself  before  the  revolution, 
as  a  power  which  disquieted  even  the  authority  it  pretended  to 
serve. 

A  secret,  but  a  popular  rumour,  giving  an  invidious  co- 
louring to  the  piety  of  the  King,  exhibited  this  prince  as  a 
laical  associate  of  the  Jesuits,  privately  adopting  their  costume> 
subject  to  their  regulations,  and  as  having  promised  to  give  up 
the  kingdom  to  them  in  return  for  that  heaven  which  they  had 
promised  to  his  pious  complicity. 

M.  de  Frayssinous,  minister  of  public  instruction,  being 
called  upon  for  explanations  on  the  subject  of  the  cpngregation 
and  the  Jesuits,  by  Cassimir  Perier  in  the  name  of  the  opposi* 
tion,  and  by  M.  Agier  in  the  name  of  the  liberal  royalists, 
reduced  the  political  congregation,  in  his  first  speech,  to  the 
dimensions  of  an  association  of  the  fiiithfiil,  directed  for  the 
last  twenty  years  to  the  purposes  of  mutual  edification,  hj 
some  priests  who  were  stxangeis  to  political  intrigues.    He 
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by 'Others,  lieeame  an  ^^Igeot  <»f  dkaffectioii,  «or  «if  sa^donivvidi 
tbe  greater  number.  The  shadow  of  JesoitiEHn  mA  lOf  ihe 
oongregHtian  Beared  over  all  his  auts,  sod  e?en  hk  virtaeB  "were 
distorted  into  crxmes  bj  the  malioe  of  his  eneimes  and  1he 
svedulity 'dike  pe(^le. 

The  nomsB»ti(m  of  iiie  Doke  de  Bividre  to  the  ^bBastMns  of 
govemar  of  the  Duke  tif  Boirdeaux,  in  ]^oee  «f  the  viriuDUB 
Duke  de  Montmorency,  who  died  em  Good  ^Pridaj in  an  eestacy 
of  inrayer  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  still  fbrther  embittered  thorn 
sni^oiens.  M.  de  JBiTi^e,  the  fidend  t^  CluEdeB  X.,  aadibr  a 
long  time  a  victim,  with  M.  de  Pel^gnac,  to  his  wttaclEraeiit  t» 
this  prince,  merited  Cor  his  chiTfllrocis  fidelity,  the  confideoee 
and  fnendship  of  the  Sing,  but  in  public  t^pinjon  heivaa  held 
to  be  a  servile  associate  of  the  church  party  In  izis  faands  the 
heir  of  the  fhreae  appeared  like  a  hostage  fivenlsj  die  monarchy 
to  1^  priecfthood.  There  Kras  nofdmig  of  Hhat  splinubiir  eitiier 
in  his  nflEme  or  -genira  which  the  imaginaticm  of  natioiiSTef  oires 
in  the  tutors  of  liieir  ptiiiceB.  A  liberal  and  rel^oos  E^neikm 
would  Bcaroeiy  liave  been  adeqiiaite,in  llie  opinion  of  Ihe  nation, 
to  die  difficdtieSy  the  ^grandeor,  and  the  detkai^  4si  «  royal 
edocadon,  m  whieh  ihe  teachor  would  harm  to  raoondle  die 
consclBnoe  of  an  undent  rane  with  the  reason  of  n.  nem  feo^ ; 
to  sepaxato  in  a  yeuthfid  mind,  die  light  from  darimewi,  to 
renderTsason  pious,  and  piety  reasonable. 

Public  opimon  liesignajted  M.  de  dateaiimmd,  bfA  tbe 
King  appointed  4ihe  Duke  de  Eavi^  and  the  Abb^Tbazin,  die 
Bishop  of  Btrasbomrg,  a  prekito  whose  speeches  "and  wrilings 
saddened  piety  itself  by  tiie  mulenee  lof  Ms  SHsrei  ia^reotives 
against  die  age,  «b  well  as  the  esoess  ^f  his  avowed  mtl  for 
the  JesmtB.  M.  de  Ghatoaobnand^  journal,  m  -publishiDg 
diese  impmdeoA  selections  of  die  King,  stignnitiBed  them  as 
acts  of  £BCtality  and  ddEriom.  The  names  of  die'sesa  mdiosted 
the  line  in  wMeh  the  ccnzrt  wished  to  direet  die  heveditary 
understaiidhag  of  die  dynasty,  the  line  indksated  the  pvfOBB* 
and  the  purpose  indicated  the  abyss. 
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in  right  by  treaties.  M.  de  Chateaabriand  and  M.  de  Labour- 
donnoie,  royalist  orators,  vainly  called  for  this  useless  and 
capricious  war,  for  an  empty  iufluence  upon  the  Tagus ;  but 
M.  de  Villele,  and  the  Chambers  with  him,  refused  it. 

These  external  questions  only  agitated  some  enthusiastic 
and  speculative  minds ;  but  the  law  against  the  press  comprised 
the  real  elements  of  public  agitation.  Liberty  and  philosophy 
both  felt  that  their  last  weapons  were  about  to  be  broken  in 
their  hands,  and  their  fragments  thrown  at  the  feet  of  the 
court  and  the  bishops,  who  never  ceased  to  thunder  against 
these  liberties  of  human  thought. 

This  law  was  not  only  a  penal,  but  a  sumptuary  law  against 
the  written  word ;  and  it  extended  not  only  to  the  present  and 
the  future,  but  also  to  the  past.  It  suppressed  by  threats,  and 
by  the  fiscal  provisions  with  which  it  was  armed,  the  re-printing 
of  almost  all  the  books  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  had 
breathed  upon  the  old  world  and  brought  forth  the  new.  The 
printer,  responsible  in  .his  fortune  for  what  he  re-produced,  had 
to  implore  from  necessity  the  preliminary  censorship  of  the 
government,  or  of  the  church,  before  he  would  lend  his  types 
to  any  writer,  either  living  or  dead.  A  universal  clamour  was 
raised  against  this  law,  as  against  a  return  to  barbarism,  of  the 
ideas,  the  sciences,  the  arts,  the  industry,  and  the  trades,  in 
terested  in  mind  or  profession  in  that  immense  interchange  of 
intelligence  of  which  printing  is  the  protecting  vehicle  ;  even 
the  French  academy,  servile  in  position,  but  independent  in 
mind,  held  an  extraordinary  sitting  to  deliberate  on  this  peril 
to  the  human  mind.  Eoyalists  and  liberals  mingled  together 
in  an  equal  protest  against  this  systematic  extinction  of  light 
in  favour  of  darkness.  M.  Michaud,  M.  de  Lacretelle,  and 
M.  Villemain,  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  loss  of  their  pro- 
fessorships, and  the  suppression  of  their  fortune  as  men  of 
letters,  for  the  crime  of  having  implored  the  justice  of  the 
King  against  the  attempt  of  his  ministers ;  but  public  opinion 
repaid  them  in  popularity  for  their  professional  disinterested- 
ness.  All  men  solicitous  about  the  finest  attribute  of  the 
human  mind,  the  faculty  of  thought ;  all  those  in  whose  eyes 
the  multiplication  of  ideas  by  written  speech  was  a  gift  of  Godt 
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obeyed !  Alas !  we  have  passed  through  periods  nihem  the 
auihonty  of  the  law,  having  been  usurped  by  tyranny,  evil  was 
called  gQod»  and  yirtue  cdme.  During  this  &arM  tost  we  did 
not  seek  for  tiie  role  o£  our  actions  in:  the  law,,  but  in  our  con 
sciences  :  we  obeyed  God  rather  thai^  men.  Must  we,  under 
the  legitiniate  goyemment,  be  brought  back  ta  these  deplorable 
recollections  ?  We  shall  still  be  the  same:  men  !  Your  law, 
be  it  well  understood,  will  be  yain,  for  Fratice  is  better  than  its 
goyernment !  Counsellors,  of  the  crown,  what  have  you  done 
hitherto  ?  Who  has  raised  you  above  your  fellow  citizens  that 
you  assume  a  right  to  impose  a  tyranny  upon  them  ?  Obasure 
and  ordinary  men  like  ourselyes,  you  only  surpass  ua  in  teme 
rity !  Such  senseless  audacity  can  only  be  met  with  in  Ac- 
tions.. Your  law,  therefore,  denounces  a  faction  in  the  gpyem. 
mmitwith.  as  mnch  oerfcointy  as  if  this  faction  had  denounced 
xtaelf.  I  shall  not  ask  it  what  it  is,  whence  it  comes,,  or 
wfaildiar  it  is  going,  for  it  would  tell  me  falsehoods !  I  judge 
this  faxstion  by  its  woi^s  !  It.  now  proposes  to  you  to  destroy 
the  liberty  of  the  press;  last  year  it  exhumed  from  the  middle 
ages  the  right  of.  primogeniture,  and  the  year  before  it  ictro- 
duced  sasrilege  I  It  is  thus  retrograding.  It  matters  not  to 
me  whether  it  be  called  counter-reyolution  or  otherwise; 
it  is  going  backwards  in  religion  and  policy!  It*  clingB  to 
fiEuiaticism,  to  privilege,  to  ignomniee,  and  to  baifoansm, 
or  to  the  absurd  domination  which  barbarism  favours  I 
The  enterprise,  however^  will  not  be  so  easy  to  accomplish.  In 
fotore  not  another  line  is  to-  be  printed  in  France,  vrith  all  my 
heart ;  a  brazen  finrntiar  shall  preserve  ua  from  foreign  conta* 
gion,  well  and  good.  But.  far  a  long  time  diaeuasion  has 
austad  in  the  world  between;  good  and  evil,  betweeoi  the.  true 
and  the  &lse.  It  fills  immmerable  volumes^  which  hove  been 
read  over  and  ovst;  day  and  night».  by  an  inqioisitive  genezar 
tion.  Whole  libraries  of  books  have  passed  into  the  minds  of 
men.  It  ia  from  thence  you  must  banish  them :  have.  yau.  a 
law  ready  for  that  purpose  ?  So  long  bb  we  shall  not  finget 
yAut  we  know,  we  shall  bo  ill-£spoaed  to  brutishness  and 
slaveryv.  But  the  action,  of  mind  is  not  solely  derived  from 
books;    springing  from   fcaedom  of  oondition,  it  ezista  in 
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laughed  at  what  he  called  the  lunacy  of  the  petitioner.  After 
drawing  a  grotesque  picture  of  M.  de  Montlosier,  his  fellow- 
emigrant  in  London ;  "  Such,"  he  cried  disdainfiiUj,  "  is  the 
man  who  denounces  missionaries  and  processions!"  M.  de 
Fitzjames  supported  the  church  party  in  the  same  spirit  with 
which  he  might  formerly  have  protected  his  curate  against  his 
vassals,  without  caring  much  for  the  mysteries  of  religion ;  a 
species  of  orthodoxy  at  once  proud  and  sceptical,  which  no 
longer  suited  an  age  when  faith,  to  be  respected,  ought  to 
prompt  the  conscience  and  to  influence  the  manners.  M. 
d'Ambray  avenged  M.  de  Montlosier,  and  reminded  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  sublime  phrase  made  use  of  by  this  orator  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  when  defending  at  that  period  the  en- 
dowment of  the  bishops :  **  It  was  a  wooden  cross  which  saved 
the  world !" 

The  discussion  of  the  law  on  the  press  was  adjourned  to 
another  sitting;  but  public  opinion  was  fermenting  even  to 
sedition  amongst  the  youth  and  the  populace.  Everything 
gave  rise  to  scandal  and  violence;  the  shadow  cast  by  the 
coming  tyranny  created  beforehand  a  revolt  in  every  heart — 
the  certain  prelude  to  a  revolt  of  arms. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Larochefoucauld  Liancourt,  another 
Malesherbes  escaped  from  the  revolutionary  axe,  but  who  had 
continued  faithful  at  once  to  the  creed  of  legitimate  royalty  and 
the  principle  of  representative  liberty,  caused  an  explosion  of 
the  anger  which  was  smouldering  in  people's  minds.  The 
Duke  de  Liancourt  had  exercised  up  to  his  eightieth  year 
the  credit  of  his  good  name,  and  of  his  prolonged  existence, 
in  the  gratuitous  patronage  of  all  justly  popular  institutions. 
Being  the  founder  of  the  school  of  arts  and  professions  at 
Ch&lons-sur-Mame,  the  pupils  of  this  establishment  hastened 
to  Paris  to  do  honour  to  his  funeral,  and  to  carry  his  coffin 
themselves  to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors.  His  cousin,  the  Duke 
de  Larochefoucauld  Doudeauville,  a  man  of  the  same  spirit, 
although  more  bound  to  the  clergy  and  more  connected  with 
the  new  court,  was  minister  of  the  King's  household.  He  had 
authorised  by  his  consent  the  presence  at  the  funeral,  and  the 
filial  piety  of  the  young  pupils  of  the  school  of  Chalons.    The 
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pated  a  splendid  ezhibitbiL.  Maxsiutl  Ondiiiat;.  oanmuDDKler- 
in-dbief  d  the  Paris  militia,  asanred  Mm  of  m  tmampini 
receptioiL  in  retain  ht  his  conceflsion  to>  gratify  public  opaua 
But  the  ministers,  bett^  in&rmed  of  the  faatDBd-is  ^diidi  thej 
i^rere  hehiU  advised  the  King  against:  this  dangorow  intervMnr 
mth  his  sulgeets^  They  dzeaded  some  seditiouaniiBnifeslBlixiim; 
and  they  entreated  hiB^  Mi^esty  at  least,  to  base  thr;  re  ww  at  the 
gate  of  his  palace  under  tiie  protection:  of  hift  guard,,  toqwil 
every  attempt  at  sedition  b;  the*  impoauig'  appeanoMe  of 
militaxy  force*,  and  by  the  imiolability  oi  tiia  royal  MwdeiMB. 

The£jngpeiaistfid,bowe«er,.aBd  leftthvpalaoean  hamiiiacfc, 
onSunday,.  Apiilr  1 6th,.  18&7,  accompankd  by  the  Dak»d'Angoa 
leme^  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  ao'  immanaa  nnlitaij  escini 
The  pnoceases  of  his  £unily  followed  m  open.  caniagBS^  nhfle 
a  fine  i^ngday  seemed  to  eall  down  the  sm&s:  of  Baavn 
on  thia  eax^y  festivaL  Thirty  thousand  men  oi  tiM  tivslve 
legions  of  £aDS»  commanded  by  t&eir  citizen  duefe,  awaitad 
the  King  under  arms  in  the  Ohamp-de-Mais.  This  amicd 
citizen  class,  more  interested  through  its  Tvealth,  or  its  industry, 
in  the  stability  of  the  government  than  the  unsettled  classes 
of  the  lower  orders*  trembled  les^  in  abating  the  throne  it  should 
arouse  the  ungovernable,  mass.  It  had,  thereSDre^  sasolved-ia 
its  preparatory  meetings  that  morning  and  the  erening'  betee* 
to  stifle  in  its.  ranks  every  political  cry  or  mnrmnr-  irhieh 
migiht  impair  the  rising  harmony  between  the  King*  and  the 
nation,  and  aerve  as  a  pnetezt  to  some  eommotion  &tal  to 
government.  The  watchword  prohifaiting  exclamations ^^gainst 
the  ministers  and  the  clergy,  and  aulhoriaing  only  tibe  ciyof 
'*  Viva  U  Boi!  '*  passed  from  battalion  to  battalion,  and  was 
ratified  by  tacib  consent  Chaziea  X.  had  now  anvfed,  and 
rode  up  in  front  of  the  troops^  with  a  serene  look^  a  amfie  en 
his  lips,  and  with  a  gesture  ol  heart^fiik  pleBsne ;-  bat  ^» 
general faeliug  of  a.cmwd  breaks forthin  qiite  of  the  individmr 
wishea  of  those  whoi  compose  it.  Peo^^es  have  a  eoiiective 
souU  independent  of  that  whisk  beate  in  oieiiyj  single  hnaefe. 
The  general  feeling  of  irritation  which  influenced  the  HedoBel 
Guard  bsoke  out  first.ia  the  sawendi  legjee,  and  then  iir  all 
the  others,,  with,  the  ecy  of  '* Fmw  2e  Gkatftal"  in* wUbb  di' 
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and  disorders  of  sedition.  The  Duchess  d*Angoul^me,  -whose 
countenance  was  intrepid,  though  her  heart  was  humbled, 
trembled  with  indignation,  and  carried  back  with  her  to  the 
palace  the  memory  and  emotion  of  the  revolutionary  scenes  of 
her  infancy.  After  her  departure,  the  seditious  cries  became 
more  unanimous  and  more  violent  amongst  the  columns  as 
they  entered  Paris  under  arms.  When  passing  before  the 
residence  of  M.  de  Yillele,  they  shook  the  Rue  de  Bivoli  with 
their  shouts.  The  court  carriages,  as  they  returned  empty 
from  the  review,  were  hissed  and  hooted  by  the  angry  crowds, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  capital  had  passed  from  the  cele- 
bration of  a/(^to  to  a  scene  of  consternation.  France  had  let  slip 
the  watchword,  and  this  might  turn  out  an  advice  or  an  ii^sult, 
according  as  the  King  should  understand  and  force  his  govern 
ment  to  understand  it.  He  himself  had  heard  in  the  evening 
the  renewed  and  prolongeid  clamours  of  his  subjects,  indicating 
the  expulsion  of  his  ministers  from  the  council  *'  Yillele  \ 
still  YUlele  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  if  annoyed  at  this  unpopularity 
of  his  minister,  and  he  threw  his  sword  upon  a  chair,  like  one 
who  wishes  to  cast  away  also  the  thought  which  besets  him. 

XI. 

Although  the  insult  at  the  review  had  been  confined  to 
some  battalions  of  the  National  Guard,  and  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  citizens  was  innocent  of  the  disrespectful  conduct  of  the 
smaller  number,  the  resentment  at  these  manifestations  amongst 
the  inmates  of  the  Tuileries  fell  upon  the  whole  body.  An 
excess  of  anger,  almost  amounting  to  delirium,  seized  on 
the  royal  fiunily,  and  communicated  itself  to  the  courtiers. 
The  ladies  above  all  were  implacable ;  for  accustomed  as  they 
were  to  adulation  and  worship,  everything  that  broke  through 
this  prestige  of  respect  with  which  they  were  environed, 
amounted  in  their  eyes  to  sacrilege.  Nothing  ever  passes  so 
rapidly  from  tenor  to  vengeance  as  the  weakness  of  an  insulted 
woman.  During  the  rexyainder  of  the  evening,  every  visitor 
to  the  Tuileries  came  laden  with  an  anecdote,  a  fresh  offence, 
or  rather  caiue  of  indignation  against  the  armed  populace  of 
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selves  byiin  eibstanaey  ^bioh  w^uld  ia^oljro  ihe  croYm.  in  ^tiear 
qpurml.  The  dsnger  was  imminent  oai  liolili  fiidecu  To  jdeld 
'wcmld  he  to  bmnfale  xojalty ;  hut  to  xeskt  ^wanld  %e  tO'OeDi|»o- 
miae  it  in  an  mieqoal  stroggle  perhaps  mth  the  people.  The 
deHheration  helbre  the  Xing  iraus'long  and  undecided. 

M.  de  Yill^le  nnd  M.  de  Coirhiere  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
dare  thamsehes  ioEr  coerciye  measures,  -and  advised  the 
dishanding  oftthe  National  Gnard  xd  Paris.  They  maintained 
that  this  Ermed  xapital  ivas  sl  just  'cause  of  disquiet  to  the 
croym.  The  National  Guards  vrere  xtsefol  when  the  reyolution 
threatened  inth  mere  civil  disarden  the  bomes  of  the  citizena, 
who  mutuaUy  protect  eadi  otiier  against  pillage,  and  they  ren- 
dered WKtamse  to  mew  goyemaieiits ;  hut  they  never  iedled 
either  to  dishand  themselves  in  indoleffit  indifference,  or  to 
emharrass  the  government  by  a  popular  army,  devoid  of  dis- 
cipline, responsibility,  or  obedience.  An  established  govern- 
ment, they  added,  firm,  and  supported  by  a  regular  army,  should 
he  too  happy  when  the  first  cyaaiptoiffi  jof  sedition  fuzMBh  it 
with  ^bie  pretext  or  the  necessity  £^  dissolving  ihese  dangerous 
auxiliarieB,  who  pvetend  to  combine  inliiemBelves  the  liberty  of 
the  citiBan  and  the  arms  of  the  soldier.  Moreover,  this 
Natkmal  Guard,  a  &tal  and  nnreHBonaifaie  impoitation  £rom 
America,  thrown  mto  revolt  by  M.  de  Lafvjrette,  h>  ^om  it  had 
given  a  diotstonihip,  semetimeBagitBtLve,  sometimes  lepcesmve, 
but  alt  all  times  superior  io  royalty-,  was  it  not  the  first  act  and 
the  lust  vestige  of  a  revolution  which  wbb  "Bot  BihaoBted  nutil 
it  had  exdngnished  the  memirdiy  in  blood,  and  repudiated  and 
proscribed  M.  de  Lafayette  himseUl  After  lianng  given  to 
itself  for  a  chief,  in  M.  de  Lafayette, -.an  aristocratiflal  renegade, 
had  it  not  vdse  made  •ofaaefs,  in1i»  pensns  of  Santerre  and 
Hanriot,  of  pkMBn  relbels  and  denaigogMB  xif  the  Panbouigs  ? 
Had  it  not,  wifli  its  genfsittl,  doondst  Veflmilifli  during  the 
massacres  of  Octelbor  1790  ?  Had  'it  notiBmamed  passive,  or 
been  an  aooompEce  at  Beuns  daring  the  invasian  of  ihe  Tuileries 
by  iSbie  peopte  on  the  SOth  Jmie.  Had  it  sot  ^deserted  on  the 
lOth  Angoat  before  lihe  ba&ds  whiek  osBOMDadBd  the  pdace? 
Did  it  not  Mde  itself  on  those  ^bwdfol  days  of  September 
while  alomcSbl  of  assassins  sacrifloed,«ttiwir  lusnra^tfaonaaDds 
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to  dissemble  the  insult,  to  temporise  with  public  opinion,  as 
prompt  in  repenting  as  it  was  easy  to  excite,  to  act  rigorously 
for  example  sake  against  one  or  two  battalions  which  had  been 
most  prominent  in  the  tumult,  and  to  cast  over  all  the  rest  the 
mantle  of  oblivion  and  the  amnesty  of  the  crown. 

XIII. 

The  King  would  have  been  easily  won  over  by  these  argu- 
ments if  he  had  not  been  ashamed  of  forfeiting  the  estimation 
of  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me  and  the  Duchess  de  Berry  by 
appearing  to  feel  their  insults  less  than  they  did  themselves, 
and  drawing  upon  himself  in  his  own  family  those  reproaches 
of  weakness  and  concession  which  he  had  himself  so  often,  and 
so  unjustly,  levelled  against  the  memory  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
against  the  reign  of  his  second  brother,  Louis  XVIII. ;  but 
supported  in  his  inflexibility  by  M  de  ViUele,  M.  de  Corbi^e, 
M.  de  Damas,  M.  de  Clermont  Tonnere,  and  M.  de  Peyronnet, 
he  declared  in  favour  of  ihe  most  irrevocable  measure,  that  of 
the  disbanding. 

The  Duke  de  Doudeauville  felt  it  his  duty,  by  retiring 
from  the  ministry,  to  relieve  himself  from  the  responsibility  of 
an  act  of  which  he  foresaw  the  dangers.  The  King  was  irri- 
tated at  a  resignation  tendered  at  the  moment  he  was  engaged 
in  a  struggle  vdth  public  opinion. 

The  night  was  employed  by  the  ministers  and  by  Marshal 
Oudinot  in  preventing,  by  an  adequate  distribution  of  troops, 
the  danger  of  any  commotion  which  might  arise  in  Paris,  on 
learning  its  disarmament. 

But  Paris  received  this  news  vnth  all  the  indifference  of  inhe* 
rent  power.  The  court  mistook  this  disdain  for  terror,  and 
applauded  itself  for  its  temerity.  "  You  see,*'  said  the  Duke 
de  Bivi^re,  *'  that  the  King  can  do  everything  !*'  This  phrase, 
which  was  incessantly  repeated  to  Charles  X.,  made  him  take 
the  slumber  of  public  opinion  for  the  submission  of  the  people; 
and  from  that  day  he  contemplated  still  further  daring.  He 
felt  that  M.  de  Vill^le's  popularity  in  Pari§  had  been  exhausted 
in  his  service,  and  he  thought  of  recalling  from  London,  where 
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Biye  cfioni^laisaiiee  it  bad  sbo'wn  him ;  ei^eiyduag  condenuiei 
him,  ;aQd,  perhaps  h^  condemned  hiatfdif ;  hut  in  the  career 
up<m  which  he  had  entered,  tthere  vma  no  .adTsnoiBg  and  no 
retreating.  He  heUeved  in  the  power  of  .ohftmiiej,  and  he 
fixed  on  dis&olving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 


XIV 


While  waiting  ior  the  doaing  of  .the  sesedon  and  the 
of  the  budget,  which  would  give  him  time  to  prepare  fotme 
elections,  the  minister  proposed  to  gmtifj  public  opinion  on 
qnestioiis  of  foreign  policy,  in  which  .the  .generous  inttinct.cf 
French  humanity  and  sympathy  was  deeply  interested.  He 
first  signed  a  treaty  with  Fingkmd  for  the  soppcesson  of  the 
t^are  trade,  a  shameful  spedies  of  commenoe  which  continued 
to  dishonour  civilffiation  (in  France)  up  to  1848,  when  alaifezy 
was  Anally  abolished  by  the  republic.  He  also  signed  widi 
England  and  Eussia  a  convention  relative  to  Greece,  by  wfaidi 
the  three  courts,  assumed  the  protection  of  that  country,  which 
«as  to  continue  nominally  under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey,  hut 
should  govern  itself  independently,  and  only  pay  an  amiBal 
subsidy  to  the  Porte.  Thk  convention,  which  was  considored 
at  Constantinople  as  an  unwarrantable  intervention  in  the 
secular  sovezeignty  of  the  Sultan,  was  followed,  on  the  6tii 
.  JAily,  by  another  diplomatic  act,  by  which  the  three  {)rQteciiiig 
powers  of  the  Greek  revolution  threatened  the  Porte  wiih  & 
direct  and  armed  alliance  with  Greece,  if  the  Ottoman  gonoh 
ment  penriated  in  decliniiig  their  conciliating  interventioQ. 

By  this  act  a  new  power  in  Europe  was  called  into  exiateooe, 
iho  whole  bearing  of  which  was  not  yet  fully  understood  by  any 
of  the  intervening  parties.  It  opened  the  Mediterranean,  and 
gave  up  Asia  Minor  to  the  successors  of  Peter  the  Grest 
Being  signed  by  England  to  please  Bnssia,  by  Russia  to  me- 
nopolise  European  and  Asiatic  popularity  amongst  the  Gbiia- 
tians  of  the  East,  and  by  France  with  her  eyes  shut  to  gratify 
a  generous  feeling  of  public  compassion,  it  aqoarated  in  Graeoe 
two  incompatible  races,  enraged  to  madiiess  against  oacih  gdwff 
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upon  the  King  bad  communicated  itself  to  M.  de  YUllle.  A 
government  which  seeks  for  impossibilities  is  sure  to  meet 
with  a  nullity.  All  France,  with  the  exception  of  the  court 
and  church  parties,  seemed  to  anticipate  the  greatest  calamities. 

XV 

At  this  period  Manuel,  who  was  a  victim  to  the  anger  of 
the  royalists  and  the  forgetfulness  of  tue  liberals,  died  in 
obscurity  and  indigence  at  the  Chateau  of  Maison,  belonging 
to  M.  Laffitte,  of  whom  he  was  the  friend  and  guest.  The 
revolutionary  party  did  not  exhibit  less  ingratitude  towards 
this  orator  than  the  monarchical  party.  He  had  no  one  to 
console  him  but  Beranger,  whose  heart,  devoid  of  envy  and 
ambition,  loved  in  Manuel  the  antique  stamp  of  the  premature, 
but  intrepid,  moderate,  and  upright  republican.  Manuel  was 
more  remarkable  for  character  than  eloquence ;  he  preferred 
action  to  speech,  and  was  better  adapted  for  office  than  parlia- 
mentary debate.    B6ranger  said  of  Mm : — 

'*  I  have  never  known  but  one  man  from  whom  1  should 
feel  it  impossible  to  separate  if  he  had  attained  power.  With 
his  unshaken  good  sense,  the  more  capable  he  was  of  giving 
good  counsel,  the  more  his  modesty  led  him  to  seek  for  men 
of  whose  reason  he  approved.  When  his  resolutions  were  once 
taken,  he  carried  them  through  with  firmness  and  without 
boasting;  and  if  they  were  inspired  by  another,  which  but 
rarely  happened,  he  did  not  fiGdl  to  give  him  all  the  honour. 
Such  was  Manuel,  to  whom  his  country  still  owes  a  tomb.  I 
would  have  followed  him  blindfold  through  every  path  it  had 
been  necessary  for  him  to  take,  certain  of  returning  soon  to 
the  modest  asylum  which  we  shall  share  together.  Though  a 
patriot  above  all  he  had  retired  into  private  life  without  ill 
humour,  without  mental  reservation,  without  slandering  any 
one,  and  without  despairing  of  the  country.  Though  solely 
occupied  with  the  happiness  of  France,  if  that  happiness  had 
been,  accomplished  by  any  other  than  himself  his  joy  would 
not  have  been  the  less.  I  have  never  met  a  man  less  ambi- 
tious even  of  fame.    The  simplicity  of  his  manners  made  him 
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Tb&  i&hnrtrys  as-  if  it  had  derived  fudsh  boldness  fioia  tke 
applause  of  the  army  and  the  piOTinoAB,  nominated-seventj'-siK. 
AetrpeieAtO'thetippev  Chamber,  at^tmip  d'^fat^  in  thau:  oppiion, 
calculiited  to  repair  tliat  <^  the  6th  September  by  M«  Deeazes^ 
who  hod! Mbenlised  thepeerage,  andewaimed  it mthiaarshals, 
genend^i  and  admiaistratats  of  the  Esipire,  wh^eM.  deVill^le, 
by  this-  new  emissioii  of  the  toftl  preiogntive,  awamf ed  it 
tdth  IsiMaopBy  emigruitSi  and*-  ahrowed  ehie&  of  the  sacerdotal 
party,  saoh  as*  M.  de  Boiig^  and  Mv  do  Sesmaisons ;  but  ia 
seeking  to  GTtremgthen  it  thus  aa  regaided  the  GhuFoh,rhe  made 
it  ttnpopulaif  aa  rei^ded  th«  crown.  The  resistance  made  hy 
tho  Ckamber  of  Peets,  to  some  letiogmde  measures  of  the 
government/  sooh  as  the  laws  on  the  right  of  primogeniture, 
on  saetiiege,  oaSt  the  forced  conversion,  ot  stock,  and  on  the 
pmss,  had:  given  gpeat  moral  authority  to  thia  political  bodf 
in  publie  opinion ;  but  in  depriving,  it  of.  ks  independence 
M.  de  YiUcle  had  alee  deprived  it  of  its  credits  Kvery  govern- 
ment  liiat  forces  the  springs  of  its  constitution  must  break 
them.  The  peemge*  whioh  might  have  been  a  support  to  the 
throne  in  18d0»  was  no  longer'  an^rthing  but  a  ministerial 
deconUaatt,  dragged*  into  unpepalarit^  and.  involved  in  the 
fbll  of  the  moBBTohy. 

The  elections,  so  boldly  &ced  by  M.  de  Vill^e,  were  fixed 
for  the  17th  November,  for  the  district  electoral  colleges,  and 
the  d4th  November  for  those  o€  the  departments.  The  5th 
February  1828,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the 
Legirialive  Chamber.  The  censorship  which  had  been  re- 
established  after  the  oommotio&at  the  review  of  the  National 
GkEftrd,  wae  withdrawn  as  a  signal  of  security  to  the  country, 
and  to  letfve  to  public  opinion  the  appearance  of  a  free  exerciae 
of  lepreeMitative  sovereign^. 

XVIL 

These  were  eieetionB  of  ang^  and  vengeaooe,  in  which,  the 
tdolenoe  of  public  resentnent  stifted  all  prudence  and  moderation 
in  tbs  dedonl  colleges.  The  most  ultrsrroyolists  of  the  Chan* 
her  made  common  eanee  with  revolutictfiists  the  most  implacaUe 
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Sanguinary  scenes  in  Par  s. 

On  the  first  ballot  Pans  nominated  the  eight  oppositkni 
candidates;  and  the  intoxication  of  this  triumph  exhibited 
itself  amongst  the  people  on  the  same  evening  in  a  tmnnl 
taoQS  ovation,  in  seditious  cries,  and  insults  to  all  who  did 
not  illuminate  their  houses  for  the  public  joy.  Cries  of 
"  Long  live  the  Emperor !  Long  live  the  opposition !  Lamps 
in  your  windows  I "  detonations  of  powder  bursting  forth  in 
the  streets,  at  the  doors,  under  the  carriages  of  the  princes, 
or  thrown  by  the  popiilace  at  the  gendarmerie  and  the  police, 
with  barricades  on  the  Boulevards,  all  those  preludes,  in  short, 
of  revolution,  occasioned  charges  of  cavalry  and  volleys  of 
musketry  against  the  people. 

These  sanguinary  scenes  of  disorder  and  suppression,  though 
subsiding  in  the  daytime,  were  renewed  in  greater  number  and 
with  greater  rage  the  following  night.  The  populace  of  the 
Faubourgs  streamed  into  the  city  through  Porte  St.  Denis 
and  Porte  St  Martin,  with  cries  of  *'  Lamps !  lamps  l"  The 
shops  were  all  closed  on  their  route,  the  windows  were  illumi- 
nated at  their  threats,  barricades  rose  from  the  streets  as  high 
as  the  first  floors  of  the  houses,  and  the  homes  of  the  citizens 
were  invaded  by  the  conquerors  of  these  popular  fortifications 
M.  de  Fitzjames,  colonel  of  the  18th  regiment  of  the  line,  re- 
turned the  firing  of  the  populace,  and  blood  flowed  without 
distinction  from  the  merely  curious  as  well  as  from  the  guilty ; 
the  foot  of  the  barricades  was  strewn  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
citizens,  the  most  populous  quarters  of  Pans  resounded  with 
the  volleys  of  the  troops,  the  pubUc  mind  was  overcast,  and  the 
ministers  were  reproached  with  having  themselves  fomented 
these  factious  disturbances,  to  alarm  the  departments  as  to  the 
triumphs  of  the  opposition  in  the  capital,  and  to  seek  for  a  base 
popularity  by  the  shedding  of  blood.  These  calumnies,  which 
were  uttered  by  all  parties,  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the 
people,  and  revived  in  the  departments,  instead  of  soothing* 
the  hatred  against  ministers. 

The  aristocratic  electoral  colleges  of  the  departments,  upon 
which  the  King  reckoned  for  a  majority  in  favour  of  his  policy, 
yielded  almost  eveiywhere  to  the  royalist  and  revolutionaiy 
coalition ;  though  on  seeing  amongst  the  candidates  put  in 
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,  Beyiew  of  the  Vill&Ie  ttdininiBtntioiL 

banding  of'thrNatibnal  G-uard,  tHus  Humbling  and  disarmiiig' 
the  capital  by  tfre  Hands  of  it&  King,  to  pmnsH'  a  elaonour 
against  a  monkish  order,  and  to  avenge  ihe  unpoptdaihtj  of'  w 
minister ;  and  finally,  tbe  dissolution  of*  the  Chatmber,  ^siiich 
was  an  idle  appeal  to  France  against  the  independenee  of  itv 
representatives; 

The  royalists,  still  more  implacable  in  their  hatred'  agaiimtr 
M.  de  Vill^le,  hastened  to  forget,  like  all*  victorious  parties;  the 
immense  services  which  this  orator,  party  diief  and-  minister, 
had  rendered  them;    The  skilful  discussion  of  public  affidre-in- 
the  tribune,  the  moderation  inspired'  by  his  reason'  and  his 
prudence  m  the  private  councils  of  party;  the* patfenoo'  of  his 
legitimate  ambition  during  the  eariy  yeaire  of  His^  credit  with 
the  Chamber ;  the  support  generously  afforded  by  his  ek>qaeii09 
and  his  votes  to  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII. ;  bis- disinter- 
ested services  without  a  department  in  the  Bichelieu  ministry; 
his  zeal  in  the  difficult  task  of  preserving  the  harmony  bo- 
essential  between  the  ultra-royalists  of  the  Chamber  and  tile 
King's  goyemment  compelled  to  refhse  itself  to  their  paBsionB;* 
the  reconciliation  of  Louis  Xviil  and  the  Count  d^J^^rtoii,  of 
which  he  constituted  himself  the  negociator  and  the  personifi- 
cation during  the  latter  years  of  the  preceding^reign^;  tiie 
transition  from  one  reign  to  the  other  happily  aooomplis&ed 
Under  his  auspices;  the  charter  ratified,  awom  to,  and^  up  to* 
that  period  maintained  by  Charles  X.;  the  finances  and  pubhe' 
credit  raised  to  the  most  prosperous  condition;  the  oonfidence 
inspired  by  the  minister  in  capitalists,  in  t^o  bank^  and*  in 
public  industiy ;  a  bold  and  politic  war  accomplished  in*  Spam, 
to  the  glory  of  France  and  the  advantage  of  the  orown ;  a  na^ral 
intervention  in  Greece  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  otiier 
Christian  powers ;  a  descent  on  Africa  snspendisd;  but  premedi- 
tated and  prepared,  to  avenge  the  honour  of  the  Freaeh  name, 
and  to  repeat,  after  an  interval  of  two  thousand  years;  the  war- 
of  Pompey  and  CsB^aar  against  the  pirates  of  the  Meditemneaoaf 
finally,  the  indemnity  to  the  emigrants,  that  consolidirtkni  of 
fortunes,  patiendy  concocted,  boldly  attempted,  and  happilj 
accomplished  in  five  years'  administration.    These  ara  th^igr 
which  the  passion  of  the  royalist  party  hastened  to  foi^ge^ 
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The  oombiDed  fleets  approtch  the  Turks. 


Turkish  armies  which  had  been  sent  by  the  Sultan  Mahmoud 
to  reduce  it  to  obedience,  was  sinking  at  length  under  the 
Egyptian  armies,  supamoned  to  the  aid  of  Islamism,  and  com- 
manded by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  vassal  of  the  Sultan,  and  son 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  Pacha  of  Egypt.  Ibrahim  having  reconquered 
the  Morea  with  his  troops,  and  being  master  of  the  sea  by 
means  of  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  assembled  in  the 
Bay  of  Navanno,  was  patiently  awaiting  the  result  of  the  nego- 
ciations  between  the  allied  powers  and  the  Sultan,  prepared  to 
execute  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  which  might  intervene,  and 
to  evacuate  or  retain  possession  of  Greece.  An  armistice  of 
one  month  had  been  concluded  between  the  belligerent  parties 
to  give  time  to  negociations,  which  was  to  expire  on  the  20th 
October.  No  declaration  of  war  had  been  proclaimed  against 
the  Porte;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  tacit  peace  existed,  de  facto 
and  dejure,  between  the  Christian  powers  and  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Turkish  forces.  The  three  admirals.  Count 
Hey  den  commanding  the  Russian  squadron,  Codrington,  the. 
English,  and  De  Bigny,  the  French,  were  cruising  off  the  coast 
of  tibe  Morea,  as  mediators  and  not  as  enemies,  and  maintain- 
ing  a  daily  communication  with  Ibrahim.  They  merely  required 
of  him  temporising  measures  and  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
against  the  Greeks,  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  propriety  of 
which  Ibrahim  himself  felt  and  acquiesced  in,  while  waiting 
the  result  of  the  negociation  then  pending  at  Constantinople. 

XIX. 

During  this  species  of  tacit  truce,  the  combined  Egyptian 
and  Ottoman  fleets  were  at  anchor,  ranged  in  three  lines  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  protected  by  the  forts  of  Navarino. 
They  consisted  of  ninety  vessels,  of  which  four  were  line  of 
battle  ships,  sixteen  frigates,  and  thirty  sloops  of  war,  the  im- 
mense naval  armament  of  the  entire  Levant.  They  were 
commanded  by  Tahyr  Pacha,  and  had  on  board  sixteen  thousand 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  troops.  Though  imposing  in  appear 
ance,  this  fleet  appeared  full  of  confidence  and  security,  neither 
Turkey  nor  Egypt  being  at  war  with  luiy  of  the  naval  powers  of 
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The  battle  of  Nav«riw. 


Ohristenclom,  tinese  admiink  no  longer  took  iissttniQtioiis.fixm 
any  ono  but  themselyes.  They  depended  onpuldic  fK^our  to 
justify  to  ibeif  governments  and  to  Europe  an  effusion  of 
blood,  the  '&ult  of  which  would  be  easily  eounlexbakneed  in 
public  opinion  by  a  popular  Tictoiy.  The  YoiM,  «r  tacit  in- 
structions reoeived  by  these  tidmirale  on  ^eir  departure  firom 
the  fwatioB  of  the  Grecian  caase  «t  London,  et  -Bt.  PeteiBbuij^^ 
and  at  Paris,  gw^e  them  a  latitude  .«Bd  aii  oneonn^enumt  to 
dare  everything  oven  beyond  their  wnttm  «ffders. 

Public  spirit  outran  the  intentions  of  the  goveminentB. 
The  allied  'powen  had  formally  intevdicted  'the  eomrnondaiits 
of  their  squadrons 'from  eveoy  act  of  aggresskoi ;  but  the  .'Biiko 
of 'Olarenee,  ^sobeequently  rw^illism  IV.,  mho  was  then  Loxd 
High  AdmiMd  of  England,  in  {ooaenting  Admifal  Codrin^lon 
with  the  orders  of  the  Admimity,  «aid  to  bim^nth  an  amj^tac 
military  gesture:  ''Go  and. attack  tbom!"*  Bossiajpas  too 
much  interested  inseekiag *popiikinty,  by  a  Jpdlliaiit'interveii- 
tion,  amongst  six  millions  fof  fellow  xOhriitUBis  of  ite  own  Greek 
church  in  fion^  and  m  Jbua,  .to  make  a  show  tf .  fevrtker 
semples,  Ftanoe,  still  moie  inteanited  thsn  the  other  two 
powers  in  not  dest>oy3ng*]a  Ihe  Meditan»Man  Ihe  naval  foice 
of  a  firiendly  natioii,  the  ody  countdrpoise  to  liie  fleets  <Qif 
England  or  of  Bossia  in  the  Ekvt,  Jaad  xxmflded  its  aqoadnm  to 
a  young  and  anbitious  offioer  of  roputatioii,  delii^ted  at  ao 
rare  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  his  name  and  his^flag,  in 
a  cause  wfaidi  insured  beforehand  a  pardon  for  eveiy  exootaaf 
eouiage. 

XX. 

A  cannon  shot  fired  by  chance  or  premeditation,  from  some 
vessel  or  other,  amidst  this  confusion  of  five  squadrons  in  the 
*  same  harbour,  afforded  a  pretext  or  a  signal  for  the  engage- 
ment. The  English  admiral,  who  commanded  the  whole  as 
senior  officer,  being  sure  of  the  concurrence  of  his  two  od- 
ki^es,  poured  the  first  broadside  into  the  Ottomaafleet; 


•  Our  raden  will  recollect  the  Iftconic  ezpressioii :  "  Go  it»  Ned  J 
ascribed  to  His  lU^al  Highness  on  this  occasion.— TaAITBLATO& 


*« 
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French  triumph  at  the  victory. 

But  France,  the  moment  the  news  became  known,  saw 
nothing  in  it  but  a  triumph  for  religion,  for  liberty,  and  for  the 
national  honour ;  and  if  anything  could  restore  to  the  King  and 
to  M.  de  Vill^le  the  popularity  they  had  lost,  they  would  have 
found  it  in  the  battle  of  Navarino,  as  they  had  already  hoped  to 
regain  it  at  Algiers ;  but  popularity  is  a  fugitive  good,  while  its 
opposite  is  implacable  Charles  X  equally  experienced  this  at 
Algiers  and  Navarino 


i« 
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M.  de  Yill^le  tries  to  form  a  new  ministry. 

coalesced  for  the  elections,  comprised  in  themselves  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Chamber.  If  M.  de  Villele  had  only  thought  of 
making  himself  regretted,  he  would  have  recommended  to  the 
King  one  of  these  absolute  parties ;  for  a  ministry  of  the  left, 
by  throwing  thfi  zoycdistsaad  the  centres  into-a  state  of  alarm, 
would  have  speedily  deranged  the  assembly,  and  revived  the 
dectd^  struggle  of  18 1&.  A  ministry  of  the  extreme  right, 
antagonistic  to  public  opinion,  would  also  have,  greatly  alienated 
and  frightened,  the  centndSy.  and  throws,  the:  cxown.  into  -ixassme- 
diable  unpopuJantyw  After  the  cocpeiienoe  o£  oas  or  otber  of 
l&ese,  M.  de  Vi'lldl^,  regretted  anddeolared' toi.be  indispeiuable, 
must  return  vibtorious  over-  tile  Sing  and  over  his  enemies ; 
but  he  was  not  one  of  those  men.  who  seek  their  qwtl  adyance- 
ment.  ia  the  ruin,  of  theis.  pasties^  and  wihor  dmtlam  ihmmmnty 
&Qtt  tha  Y^<  diuf?  tbey  ane  BO'longoor  ooattdw?ed  vao&BOfmf, 

Other-  considenrtaener  oceopiieti  the  coancfl*'  in  itis  last 
ffltting',  Charles  X.  having  departed  for  Cbmpiegne,  where  he 
relaxed  Mmself  with^  the  chafiia  after,  the  cares  of  tha  throne, 
had  confided  to.  M-  da  YiUilft  tha  qub».  qL  pr^ajBing;£9i!  him  a 
miniakry  against  laj&  retarav  **  I  wishy"  saed  tkv  King;  **  to 
aoanomiee  this  oouneil  to-  t^e  Chambers  on  the  1st  of  January  !*' 
This  vras  said  with  axL  understanding,  oui  the  part  of  the  Kiag 
that  M«  die.  Yill^Ie  himaelf  would  still  bef  tha  chief  of  this  new 
cabinet;,  kuk  tfaw  mftm  deag^sighted  miniflter  felt  tbabthifrTOuld 
be  impossible.  He  negociated  actively,  however,  dvoing  the 
King's  absence,  and  arranged  the  appointment  of  some  men 
of  moderate  opinions,  such  as  M.  Portalis,  M.  de  Martignac, 
M.  de  Boy,. and  M.  de  Saint  Ciioq,  whose  polite  npta  thalL 
penod  had  not  hMot  too  leputeive  eithttrtO'the:S^ht,.totiia 
left^  or.  to  the  oouirt;  but  whea  Charies  X^  retuoud  &oin»  Gamr 
piegne,  na  eoaihination^had  asyet  been  effectedk.  M.  der  Yilld^ 
having  demanded  more  tima^,Uie  EingiconoidtedM.  da  GhabroU. 
who  poaseeaed  hi&  eonfideaeaiitftlugbdagiiee.  Thaagontia- 
maa  iadiVated  soma  af  the  meat.  dialiagiufliKd  oamea  fer  a 
cabinet,  of.  tha  extneoM'  rig^  M.  da  GhateMhriead,  M.  da 
Labeurdonnaia,  M.  de  Fitagamea»  and  M.  da  Laferroonaya. 
It  is  probable  that  a  ministry  of  aueh  uUratpelilacstwaa  ppepoaed. 
bf  Jd.*  da  Chahnal^.  ia.flonoai:t  with  M.  da  ViUitte,  mUmc  totteat: 
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Characters  of  M.  Martigiuw. 


II. 

The  ministry  thus  composed,  evidenced  in  M.  de  Yill^le  a 
solicitude  for  public  opinion,  and  a  consideration  for  the  mon- 
archy, which  survived  his  power.  It  also  indicated  in  the 
King  himself  a  spirit  of  discretion  and  of  moderation  which 
did  not  refuse  to  bend  before  the  symptoms  and  demonstrations 
of  public  spirit.  The  intention  of  these  appointments  was 
evident ;  they  all  had  a  tendency  to  soothe  the  irritation  which 
the  long  provocations  of  the  absolutist  party,  too  much  yielded 
to  by  M.  de  Vill^le  and  M.  de  Peyronnet,  had  excited  in  the 
country.  It  was  a  cabinet  of  conciliation,  by  which  royalty 
made  the  first  step  towards  concord. 

M.  de  Martignac,  a  new  man,  initiated  in  state  affitirs  by 
M.  de  Bichelieu,  was  the  friend  of  M.  Laine,  whose  amity  was 
of  itself  a  pledge.  He  was  eloquent  and  graceful,  with  a 
character  and  exterior  equally  agreeable,  and  even  seductive  to 
all  persons  of  good  faith,  by  the  probity  and  candour  of  his 
disposition.  Being  still  young,  he  escaped  all  resentment  and 
recrimination  for  the  past.  He  v^as  impartial  from  tempera- 
ment as  well  as  youth,  as  much,  at  least,  as  could  be  expected 
in  times  of  party  spirit,  and  sincerely  devoted  to  the  idea  most 
prevalent  at  the  moment,  that  of  naturalising  representative 
monarchy  in  France,  by  removing  prejudice  and  dislike  from 
the  minds  of  both  royalists  and  liberals;  he  was,  therefore, 
the  best  chosen  minister  to  offer  to  both  parties  a  trealy  of 
peace,  through  which  the  King  might  regain  the  love  of  his 
people,  and  the  people  a  security  for  freedom. 

None  of  his  colleagues  clashed  by  their  previous  careers 
with  this  general  spirit  of  the  times;  M.  de  Cauz  was  an 
upright  and  an  able  patriot,  who  brought  to  the  war  department 
claims  to  esteem  universally  recognised,  and  who  had  not  suffi* 
dent  military  fame  to  give  umbrage  to  the  Duke  d*Angoul^me, 
who  was  jealous  of  his  ascendancy  over  the  army.  M.  Boy, 
who  was  more  a  conservative  than  a  royalist,  and  more  a 
financier  than  a  politician,  was  not  bigotted  to  any  government; 
but  having  by  his  immense  fortune  a  well-defined  interest  ia 
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The  Ekig  disdains  hia  new  ministry. 


IIL 

Tiie  Mxkg,  wbo  had  mthex  Toceived  ihis  miiustrj  from  the 
hands  of  M.  ide  ¥11]^  than  chosen  it  hunself,  did  not,  unfor- 
liinaitely«  look  upon  it  mth  that  serious  ji^^ct  which  a  const!- 
tational  monardi  owes  to  thuse  men  who  devote  themselves  to 
his  service.  Th^  e^^^eax^  to  him  in  something  of  a  subaLtem 
duoafiifeer,  .oalouinted  ..solelj  to  .enable  him  to  get  throuj^  a 
period  jof  ^difficu%,  axd  to  exeoute  his  intentions  blind]^ 
xathfiir  ittian  .to  inysress  upon  him  their  own  ^jatem.  The 
oabinat  ^U  wanted  in  his  eyes  a  courtier,  or  a  great  jparlia- 
mentarian,  to  exercise  iiuthority  over  its  deliberations.  This 
trivial  consideration  for  his  new  ministers  evinced  itself  at  the 
veiyfinst  gittmg  of  the  council.  Disdain  was  manifest  both 
in  his  acoent  and  .iUititude.  ''you  should  know/'  said  the 
Siiig  ito  his  mioffisteis,  "  tbat  I  part  with  M.  de  Yillab  against 
my  will;  his  system  wasmin^and  I  h.opo  ynu  will  conform 
iroiuBelves  to  it."  M.  de  Martignac^  jconfounded  at  such  Jan- 
goilge,  which  in  one  word  deprived  the  ministry  of  all  digni^ 
iuad  independenoe,  by  imposiug  upon  it  the  jesponsibiU^  iof 
.the  thoughts  of  another,  respectfully  observed  to  the  Eiug 
that « .change  of  men  under  constitutional  governments  was,  at 
leasts  -A  mAdificatian  of  things,  and  that  the  good  faith  alone  of 
the  ministers  i:^on  whom  he  had  deigned  to  fix  Ins  choice, 
forbade  them  to  recommend  counsels  rand  measures  unless  they 
£rst  had  the  acquiescence  of  their  ccmscienoe  and  their  j)erBonfid 
a(pi»obation«  They  conjured  the  King,  with  honourable  mo-, 
desly,  .to  gime  them  the  consideration  and  public  regard  of 
which  they  were  deficient,  by  fomung  a  new  ministiy  from  the 
dissolution  of  the  home  department  and  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction,  and  by  callii^g  M.  de  Chateaubriand  to  the  counoil 
with  the  title  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  King, 
who  had  already  r^ected  this  .^reat  name,  xefused  it  agaixt, 
exclaiming.:  "  I  would  rather  have  Caaimir  P^er J  *'  Then, 
with  his  usual  facility^  xeversing  what  he  had  ^d,  he  oriedu 
"  Sou  wish  it,  then  ?  well,  do  as  you  wish." 

M.  de  Martignac  concerted  with  the  King  the  speech  JGram 
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looking,  the  gloomy  fire  of  his  eyes,  the  working  of  his 
features,  and  the  feverish  tremhling  of  hia^  voice  in  the  tri- 
bune, recalled  in  him  less  a  minister  of  conciliation  than  an 
organ  of  terror.     His  conduct  in  the  ministry,  however,  was 
not  long  in  belying  these  presages.     He  yielded  to  the  times 
;Ond  repressed  with  firmness  the  party  wldch  had  raised  him ; 
^ious  to  the  liberals  on  entering  the  ministzy,  and  odious  to 
the  Jesuits  on  quitting  it,  his  eloquence,  on  which  the  ministry 
'had  calculated  in  the  Chambers,  vanished  with  his  anger. 
Accustomed  to  the  transports  of  the  public  accuser,  it  wa& 
necessary  to  give  force  to  his  eloquence  that  he  should  thun^ 
der  on  the  guilty  ;  it  was  too  impassioned  to  convince.     Other 
-Jimes  awaited  him,  and  in  them  he  regained  his  eloquence. 


f 


t 


IV. 


w 


The  ministry,  authorised  by  the  King  to  satisfy  publio 
'Opinion  as  to  the  domination  ascribed  to  the  Jesuits  in  public 
education,  appointed  a  commission,  composed  of  members  who 
were  the  least  suspected  of  subserviency  to  this  religious  order, 
to  examine  the  means  of  securing  the  independence  of  the 
establishments  of  public  instruction.  Amongst  these  were 
M.  Lain^,  M.  Siguier,  M.  Mounier,  M.  de  Labourdonnaie,  and 
H.  Dupin,  gentlemen  whose  names  allayed  the  public  anger. 

M.  de  Martignac  and  M.  de  Laferronnays,  drew  up  toge- 
ther the  speech  from  the  throne.  The  first  ballot  of  the 
Chamber,  by  giving  to  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  and  to  M.  de 
Lalot,— the  two  most  vehement  orators  of  the  monarchical 
opposition  party, — the  most  numerous  votes  for  the  presidenqy, 
indicated  that  this  party,  which  held  its  meetings  at  the  resi- 
dence of  M.  Agier,  still  concentrated  all  the  strength  of  the 
two  oppositions,  which  had  enabled  it  to  triumph  over  the 
crown  in  the  elections.  The  King,  to  whom  the  definitiTe 
nomination  belonged,  gave  it  to  M.  Royer-Collard,  elected  by 
seven  departments,  and  the  symbol  of  ^e  most  honest  popu- 
larity of  the  oountry. 
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mj  crowa  into  the  mud.  Summon  the  Chamber  into  mj 
principal  cabinet ;  there,  in  iht  face  of  the  deputies  who  have 
insulted  the  majesly  of  the  throne,  I  shall  declare  to  the 
CBiambBr  liwt  I  diomaB  eiid  diasdlva  it  i "  JML  de  Martigiiac 
^vkh  difBcQltgr  appoMed  the  £ing;  ha  gftltiatad  the  inteodei 
menung  of  the  ^yan^gmph.;  he  repreaeoted  ili  as  the  last  Ti- 
bxEtkm  of  poUic  aaiger  agiinat  ft  fite  jeaiB'^mpopHbr  sunistiy, 
that  pediafM  there  wnoa  no  other  means  ef  ^vaidiag  the  im- 
peadunent  of  M.  da  ViUi^  by  the  'Chamber«  an  axpoaune 
'irhkh  would  eoEamenee  a nendLutioii  sad  ptofacea  4zial  like 
ihat  of  Strafford,  under  a  jNonoe  more  intce^d  ihaii  a  Stuart 
The  King,  who  flov  into  a  pasaioaftad  boeame  calm  with  egiud 
prmnptilude,  I&ea  mvi  who  is  gotmied  by  impseesious xtttbtt 
than  ideas,  jidbded  lz>  M.  de  Maartigpsfae. 

**  Well  tfafiD,"  ha  vaanmed, ''  I  shaH  Bdaeive  the  addnass  as 
my  brother  received  tlast  whic^  mas  voted  i^ainat  his  miniiat^i'^ 
M.  de  Bichalien.  I  shall  only  aaznit  the  president  aad  two 
secretaries  of  the  Assembly,  and  I  shall  netum  them  an  answer 
which  wdll  be  aovere  without  causing  a  raptore.  Dcaw  me  up 
a  few  woods  which  shall  display  my  disaatjafedaon  without 
fliving  irent  to  any  indignation." 

M.  de  Mait^ac  took  the  pen  and  ff^aofae ;  hot  h»  «^f- 
gestion,  which  ha  had  proportioned  to  (Che  irritaiion  and  the 
offended  dignity  of  tlM  iung»  appeared  on  this  oeeasion  too 
vtrong  even  to  the  £ing  biiBiaftlf.  His  Majesty  tookihe  paper 
'from  him,  and  «flfiMwng  i^oth  his  own  hand  tka  wovda  which 
were  too  •expvesaiYe  of  xaseostment,  is  sdftoned  Ihe  diction 
of  bra  reply  to  ^lenddress  idown  to  an  ahnoBt  tender  repnMuch. 

"  In  summoning  you  to  work  with  me  for  the  hfl^pineaa  of 
FrBttoa,"  said  Ite  maaansh,  **  I  oalei^tod  on  the  oonounrence 
of  your  oentonenls,  as  much  as  <on  the  -eoncurrenoe  of  your 
talents.  My  words  worn  afldreased  to  the  entire  ChamboE, 
and  it  wonld  have  been  agreeable  to  ma  if  its  reply  oould  hare 
boon  unanimous.  You  will  not  foigot,  I  am  sure,  that  you  aio 
the  natural  guardians  of  the  aiuyesty  of  .the  throne,  the  &8(; 
and  the  nobkat  of  your  guarantees.  Your  labours  will  proTO 
to  Fiance  your  profonnd  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  sovo- 
Mign  irho  conferred  upon  you  the  ohaxter»  and  your  juat 
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oontinaed  presence  in  Paris,  a  considerable  additional  sum  was 
granted  from  the  priTj-purse,  to  relieve  the  ministry  from  this 
dangerous  competitor.  The  ministry,  in  fact,  did  not  consider 
itself  in  safety  till  after  the  departure  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand. 

VII 

The  Journal  de$  DSbats,  which  was  conducted  by  states- 
men, who  had  made  it  their  daily  tribune,  and  rendered  illus 
trious  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  had  at  this  period  all  the 
importance  of  a  political  institution,  and  no  price  was  too 
great  to  win  it  over  to  the  side  of  the  government.  If  it  had 
been  a  venal  psint,  making  a  traffic  of  its  opinions,  and  sell- 
ing its  support,  the  discredit  into  which  it  would  not  have  been 
long  in  falling,  would  have  speedily  deprived  it  of  its  authority 
over  the  public  mind.  This  journal  did  not  sell  itself,  but  it 
condescended  to  receive  subsidies,  which,  without  corrupting  its 
opinions,  remunerated  its  zeal  and  its  services.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  M.  de  YillMe's  ministry,  which  it  intended  to 
support,  the  Journal  dea  Dibats  received  twelve  thousand 
ixisxcs  per  month,  but  when  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  whom  the 
Bertins  did  not  hesitate  to  accompany  in  his  disgrace  and  his 
finger,  was  dismissed  by  M.  de  Villele,  the  journal  on  the 
following  day  repudiated  its  subsidy,  that  it  might  be  at  liberty 
to  promote  the  resentment  of  its  most  brilliant  writer.  Interest 
was  sacrificed  to  friendship.  On  the  fall  of  M.  de  Villele,  the 
King  and  M.  de  Martignac  felt  the  necessity  of  gaining  over 
so  powerful  a  friend  and  so  dangerous  an  enemy.  The  King 
himself  saw  M.  Bertin,  one  of  the  three  proprietors  of  this 
journal,  and  begged  him  to  be  reconciled  with  his  mimstiy. 

'*  This  ministry  !*'  responded  M.  Bertin,  with  an  audacity 
which  deeply  offended  the  Eong,  and  as  if  from  one  high  power 
to  another ;  *'  it  was  I  that  made  this  ministiy :  let  it  conduct 
itself  properly  towards  me,  or  otherwise  I  may  upset  it  as  I 
did  the  other!*'  The  King  at  the  moment  dissembled  his 
anger,  but  a  few  months  after  this  conversation,  he  himself 
related  this  anecdote  to  one  of  his  ministers,  in  the  words 
which  we  literally  transcribe.      They  attest  the  profound 
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Opinion.  It  is  poinM  iet  ike  hiBtiMnDi,  of  the^  pMlMOffara;  ta*^ 
find  oecasionfllly  a  bribe  at  Ite  bottom  of  tho  moBt  importaalr 
human  afi&drs ;  either  as  payment  for  the  corruptions  of  anv- 
sci^oe,  or  as  legitimated  but  pitaM  salJDy  ibr  poMtiaai  senti- 
ments'. In  t^B  tnrasflction.  it*  is  tmo  that  nei&er  ih»  Bertais 
nor  M.  de  OhftteanbrkBd  soldf  their  servicer  Uf  ihe  Bourbons, 
since  neither  one  nor  the  other  heratated'  in  ddofining  the 
munificemse  of  power,  tbat  they^might  conlmiie  ftiiiiM  to  their 
friendship  asid  their  poHtioal  opinions'.  Bbt,  ]Ske  Mirabean  in 
1791,  Ihey  received  a  reeompense  or  am  indemnity  Ibr  Iheir 
services,  and  the  Sing;  ^o  kneTT Ifie  prnie'  of  these  services, 
was  justified  m  spekMng  of  l&on^  ^th  bitte^mess,  and  in 
estimstmg  thsns.  Kbs  hi^y  theai  3^  they  Bad  been  entirelj 
disinterestedl 

TOT 

Numerous- changes  in  the  embassres,  andiirthe  achnhusttRfr- 
tion  of  the  kingdom,  indicated  fixnn  the  first  cEay  the  moderate 
tone  which  M.  de  Martignac  wishecF  to-  impress'  upon  the 
government  This  was  obstinately  resisted?  bythe  King,  fronr 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  force  man  by  man.  Confiding  but 
little  in  the  duration  of  his  new  counciT,  and  perhaps  not  aZto^ 
gether  smcere  m  his  return  to  a  system  of  concession,  he  wag 
evidently  afraid  of  <£scouraging'  his  Mend^  of  1819*,  and  of 
delivering  up  France  to  his  enemiira;  With  respect  to  the 
names  presented  to  him  by  M.  de  Martignac,  tho  Eing  con- 
sulted a  secret  and  confidential  committee  of  reference,  con- 
ducted by  M.  Franchet,  on  old  director  of  the  poGce  of  the 
kingdom,  under  M.  de  YilT^e,  and'  a  man  who,  like  M.  de 
Benneville,  was  invested' with  the  fiill  confidence  of  the  reli- 
l^ous  party.  M.  de  Martignac  ielt  that  there  was,  behind  the 
scenes  in  the  palace,  a  government  of  observation  and  expect- 
ancy, which  gave  him  the  hand  of  the  Kihg«  but  kept  his  con- 
science and  prompted,  his  resolutions^ 

The  Eing,  though  difficult  to  be  convinced'  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  changing  the  agents  of  the  crown,  made  but  Uttlb  re- 
sistance to  the  liberal  reforms  in  afiairs  proposed'  by  his 
minister.    M.  de  Martignac  thus  presented,  had  accepted  1^ 
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The  King  at  length  declared  himself  ready  to  sign  *'  Sire," 
said  M.  de'  Martignac  respectfully  to  him,  '*  your  ministers  do 
not  by  any  means  wish,  by  inconvenient  huny,  to  press  upon 
the  mature  consideration  of  your  resolution ;  we  therefore  sup- 
plicate your  Majesty  to  devote  some  days  to  personal  delibe- 
ration." "  No,  no,"  replied  the  King,  "  I  shall  sign  this 
instant!"  M.  Feutrier,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  presented  him 
with  a  pen ;  "  My  dear  minister,"  said  the  King,  **  I  must  not 
dissemble  from  you  that  this  signature  has  cost  me  more  than 
any  other  in  the  course  of  my  life,  for  I  thus  declare  hostilities 
against  my  most  fiaithful  servants — ^against  those  whom  I 
esteem  and  love  the  most ;  fatal  condition  of  princes,  whose 
hearts  must  always  be  subservient  to  their  duty!"  Then* 
having  at  length  signed,  he  turned,  as  if  to  solve  one  lingeiing 
doubt,  towards  the  ministerial  bishop.  ''  Well,  bishop,"  said 
he,  "  you  think,  then,  that  we  are  not  doing  wrong  ?"  "  Ob, 
no.  Sire,"  replied  the  Bishop,  with  heroic  firmness  in  his  situa- 
tion, *'  you  are  saving  religion  from  certain  ruin !" 

The  first  of  these  ordinances — fiBital  necessity,  which  struck 
by  the  hand  of  a  pious  king  the  very  masters  of  his  soul — 
suppressed  all  the  establishments  in  France  directed  by  the 
Jesuits,  reinstated  these  establishments  amongst  the  prerogatives 
of  the  University,  and  interdicted  every  ecclesiastic  from  teaching 
who  could  not  swear  that  he  belonged  to  no  religious  congregar 
tion  proscribed  by  the  laws  of  the  realm. 

The  second  limited  to  twenty  thousand  the  number  of 
pupils  at  the  clerical  seminaries,  this  being  the  maximum  to 
which  the  spirit  of  the  age  limited  sacerdotal  vocations. 

The  others  conferred  on  the  bishops  the  nomination  of  the 
directors  of  the  ecclesiastical  schools,  and  assigned  allowances 
to  them,  liberal  compensations  for  the  rigours  which  the  revolt 
of  public  opinion  had  imposed  upon  the  government  against 
the  Jesuits 

IX. 

The  power  of  this  party,  which  was  blended  with  religion 
itself  in  the  minds  of  the  courts  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  high 
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The  sosaion  ternuoated  without  either,  tibie  .confidajaae  iQ^ 
ortbe  distFost'Of,  the  miniatrQr  being  sufiScientlj  chamatarisecl  in 
th^  Chambers,,  to  afford' a  presage, edthor  of  the  solidtStabiUtgfA 
or  the  approaching  ruin  of  tJie  cabinet:  it.  had  iinplacaUla 
enemies  in  the  sacerdotal  party,  mortally  ojSbndad  bj  the.  eib- 
pulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  in<  the  ultra-xoyaliit  ^oxtj  of  tlie 
extreme  ngbt  of  the.  Chamber,  and  in  the,  party  ol  M*.d9 
Villele,  which  had  never  consented  to  his  defeat,,, and  which 
gatbened  strength  every  day  from  the  repentance  asii  estoem 
th«t  had' acoompanied  this  minister  in  his.  retirement*  1h» 
Martignao  ministry  had  only  precarionS' friends*,  doubtful  and 
exacting,  in.  the  left  and  the.left  ocntie  of  tba  Chamber,  par- 
ties- who  lent,  but  did  not  give  theirseryices,.  Those  harsh  and 
stomy  diseussions  had  sufficiently  sbon^.^to  tbe  Sing,,  during 
the!  session  whiidi  had  just  closed^  that  the)  re(|uinBment8>  of 
these  two  piurties  of  the  Chamber  would  inorease  in.  the  follow- 
ing sessicws,  in  proportion  to  the. new, streng^hi  which,  tha 
pflfftiaVeleetionS'Of  ea(^  year,  would  being.' them ;  and  that,  after 
haniig  tolerated  a  conciliating  ministry,,  thd.  liberek,  would 
dennndt  a:  subservient  one.  The. assjduoua.  reading  of  tha 
journals,  and  especially  the  Gazette  de  France,  the  oigfua.  of 
M.  de  Villele,  edited  by  M.  de  G^enoude^.a  wzjiter  demoted  in 
hia  heaiEt  and.  hi&  oonvdctions  to  this  minister,,  nonnshed.  thia 
difllitisli.  of  thei^  King;  his-  council,  la^  in  tha  pag^  of  this 
joumal.  The  Gazel^et  da  France  was^ in. reality  for..Charlea.X 
the  ear  of  Dyoniaiufi  of  Synouse,  througjh  .which,  he  listened. to 
the  ammmr  and  fancied  he  heard  tihereel  tjbiougbts.  of  the 
royalists.  It  owed  to  this  period*. to  theoogqijuuttura.ivQd  tp 
iSt»t  iaaimationa  of  its  writers^  a.  deciaijire  And^often  a>A>lAl 
influence  over  the  xmndt  oC  the  pxinoe*  aod.ofex.the/.difi])iai: 
tieiift«f  the^royaliatm  whem  itioIietiiiiAely  tnmed»  inr  thft.intemit 
of  M.  de  ViUfife*  fsom  a  neeesfwy.  adbBiiaA.tD  the.  MartigpaP 
ministry.  Am  hoftoomUei  senljii9iBDt^ .  ffiatitnde,,  mm  <i«dil«,S8 
conviction,  had  bound  the  hearts  of  these  political  writers  to  the 
fiallen  minister.    In  him  alone  could  they  see  intellect  and 
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powers  that  be,  had  obtained  for  him  the  early  familiarity  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  M.  de  Lamennais,  M.  de  Bonald,  M.  de 
Montmorencj,  the  Duke  de  Rohan,  Prince  Jules  de  Polignac, 
and  M.  de  Yilldle.  The  aristocratic  party  saw  in  him  a  de- 
pendent, the  religioi^  party  an  adept :  it  was  said  he  was 
preparing  speedily  to  enter  the  church. 

But  whether  his  sacerdotal  avocation  was  still  undecided  in 
his  breast,  or  whether  the  perspective  of  a  more  free  and  more 
rapid  fortune  in  the  world  had  conquered  in  his  mind  the  slow 
and  austere  ambition  of  the  priesthood,  his  patrons  suddenly 
learnt  with  anger  that  he  had  just  married  a  young  lady  of  dis- 
tinguished rank,  with  a  fortune  superior  to  his  hopes,  and  who 
brought  him  as  a  dowry  the  favourand  protection  of  the  Duchess 
of  Bourbon,  grand-daughter  of  the   Prince  of  Conde.     This 
princess,  it  was  said,  was  so  intimately  connected  with  this 
joung  lady  as  to  assure  her  in  the  house  of  Cond^  an  almost 
maternal  affection.     On  the  application  of  the  author  of  this 
liistory,  the  King  granted  to  this  young  writer,  in  consideration 
«f  his  marriage,  a  title  of  nobility  which  changed  his  name; 
^and  M.  de  Villele  gave  him  the  Gazette  de  France,     He  threw 
Mmself  at  once  into  politics,  to  which  he  brought  his  religious 
^^ouverurSf  his  monarchical  ardour,  his  adulation  of  the  aristo- 
^cracy,  and  we  know  not  what  self-condemnation  for  his  plebeian 
blood,  which  recalled  to  him  the  popular  revolts  of  Dauphiny, 
.his  native  country,  against  the  convocations  of  Yizille,  and 
which   made  him  reconcile,  with  inconsistent  sophistry,  the 
;  absolute  power  of  kings,  and  the  indisputable  authority  of  the 
.priesthood  with  the  ideal  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

But,  above  all,  he  brought  to  his  task  indefatigable  activity — ^a 
'talent  of  more  diurnal  habit  than  brilliancy — a  diplomacy  of  the 
pen,  bending  to  all  without  breaking — a  style  of  discussion 
which  never  insulted,  though  it  always  struck — an  invincible 
obstinacy — a  disinterestedness  which  never  gave  up  an  idea  to 
-spare  his  fortune-^and  a  fidelity  to  M.  de  Villele,  which  did 
honour  even  to  error  when  it  was  screened  by  the  fanaticism  of 
gratitude  and  devotion.  Though  connected  by  his  early  career 
and  by  his  fdth  with  the  political  congregation  party,  this  writer 
did  not  submit  to  its  yoke,  being  too  intelligent  not  to  perceive 
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Their  influence  on  the  King's  mind. 


liarhig  just  died,  was  replaced  by  the  Ban)n  de  M^^tmm,  irlut, 
vrii^  a  pure  heart,  afenrent  disposition,  and  a  modevate  «iMler- 
standing,  but  of  great  rectitude,  had  obtained,  by  has  Tiiiaes 
and  his  modesty,  the  'confidence  of  ihe  Duke  d*Angotdtee, 
and  on  involuntary  ascendancy  oyer  the  mind  off  the  Eingl 
Although  the  Baron  de  Damas  was  incapable  of  intrigue,  and 
that  his  cool  judgment  made  him  admit  the  necessity,  temporaiy 
•ttt  least,  for  the  administration  of  M,  de  Martignae,  and  for  con- 
icessions  to  public  opinion,  of  which  it  formed  a  part  in  a  eoosti- 
ttttional  restoration,  yet  his  rank  attxmrt,  his  elevated  faisctietis 
as  governor  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  Ms  avowed  royalian,  bis 
sincere  piety,  and  his  presumed  iniluence  over  the  miad  of 
the  chief  of  the  dynasty,  collected  around  him  all  ihe  mvimnrs 
and  all  the  resentment  of  the  court  and  the  church.  His 
saloon  at  the  Tuileries,  dreaded  by  the  ministers,  was  a  •centre 
of  domestic  opposition,  which  formed  round  the  King  himself 
an  atmosphere  of  conspiracy  against  the  official  government. 

Finally,  the  royalist  party  of  Paris,  of  the  Ohambers,  of  liie 
journals,  and  of  the  provinces,  still  impregnated  with  the 
passions  of  1815,  seeing  the  increase  from  year  to  year  through 
the  elections,  in  the  number  of  deputies  of  the  reveltitionarj 
opposition,  Ibe  addresses  of  the  Chambers  rising  from  a  tone 
-of  servility  to  one  of  insult,  the  ministry  of  M.  de  Vilfele 
fsdling  before  the  shadow  of  an  assembly,  and  the  King  himself 
submitting,  evidently  against  his  will,  to  a  ministry  whieli 
pressed  even  upon  his  conscience  with  the  weight  of  pdblic 
opinion,  thought  they  saw  in  those  wise  oencesskms  wfaieh 
prevent  revolutions  the  weakness  whidi  encourages  them ;  and 
rendered  fanatic,  some  by  pity,  others  through  fear,  th^  mged 
with  madness  against  the  pacific  ministry  which  was  interpoiBd 
between  their  passions  and  new  revolutions. 

The  King,  influenced  in  spite  of  himself  hf  this  univinitol 
murmuring  of  his  party,  still,  however,  supported  his  ministers ; 
but  this  he  did  while  he  exposed  them  to  the  derision  of  his 
friends,  as  an  expediency  of  his  reign  which  he  had  occwk>n 
for,  but  of  which  he  was  ashamed,  and  disdainful  of  such  neces- 
sary subalterns.  Such  was  the  position  of  the  minjstiy  at  the 
'^end  of  the  session. 
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His  graceful  carriage  on  horseback  fascinated  all  ejes.  The 
concessions  which  his  ministry  had  recently  prompted  him  to 
had  opened  the  hearts  even  of  the  opponents  of  royalty.  The 
liberals  studied,  by  a  politic  show  of  popularity,  to  encourage  * 
his  first  advances  towards  them.  Bei^amin  Constant,  Casimir 
Perier,  the  great  manufacturers  and  the  deputies  of  Alsace, 
surrounded  him  with  their  workmen  and  their  peasants,  in  the 
workshops  of  the  towns  and  in  the  coimtry.  The  King  con- 
ferred the  order  of  St.  Louis  on  Casimir  Perier  with  his  own 
hand.  The  welcome  and  the  attentions  of  these  liberal  pro- 
vinces, the  sincerity  of  their  enthusiasm,  once  more  convinced 
him  that  his  ministry  had  restored  to  him  the  heart  of  the 
nation,  and  he  returned  to  Paris  with  a  confirmed  resolution  to 
maintain  its  good  opinion. 

Meanwhile,  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  with  whom  he  kept  up 
a  private  correspondence,  fancied  that  the  hour  was  propitious 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  council,  and  that  the  tri- 
umphant journey  of  the  King  might  have  inspired  him  with 
sufficient  self-confidence  to  venture  to  avow  him  as  his  friend. 
The  department  of  foreign  affairs  was  vucant  by  the  retirement 
of  M.  de  Laferronnays ;  and  some  understanding  with  the 
King's  council  and  with  the  JoumuL  des  Dehats,  which  wished 
to  flatter  through  Prince  Polignac  the  secret  weakness  of  the 
King,  induced  him  to  leave  London  and  to  appear  unexpectedly 
in  Paris,  where  a  department  was  in  waiting  for  him.  The 
King  himself,  to  give  a  plausible  motive  for  the  presence  of 
the  Prince  de  Polignac  in  ]^aris,  had  ordered  M.  de  Portalis  to 
summon  him. 

This  gentleman,  who  performed,  €td  interim,  the  functioxis 
of  minister  of  foreign  affidrs,  represented  respectfully  to  the 
King,  that  the  presence  of  the  Prince,  who  was,  right  or  wrong, 
the  bugbear  of  liberal  opinion  and  the  hope  of  absolutism, 
would  give  umbrage  to  the  public  mind.  But  the  King  per- 
sisted, without  listening  to  any  remarks,  and  the  letter  was 
sent  The  Prince  de  Polignac  thought,  on  receiving  it,  that 
he  was  already  minister,  and  communicated  to  the  Duke  ox 
Wellington,  then  at  the  head  of  the  British  cabinet,  the  ex* 
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Ste'  Mt  oe»(t>e,  .md  ev«n  (the  left  itoelf,  applauded.  Hkisse 
two  sections,  increased  by  the  throe  |nreceding  ^Isctions,  opened 
t^^-ttUiB  4o  ^euvfeuboe  beftxttehasd*  1^  goveniuieiit  that  was 
eeomig  to  them.  Efwj^ing  seemed  to  mnile  fi)r  amoaitait 
at  the  iUiho]N«Ufor  'prudence  of  the  Sling.  The  Prinee  de 
'Pidigiiaie,  "Who  hod  semaiiMd  a  few  weeks  longer  in  (Pans, 
under  ^nvtonoe  of  mtnmKing  the  opemng  of  the  'ChambeiB, 
avttiled  himself  of  tbe  debate  on  the  addx^ss  in  the  ChanAier 
of  Perns  to  -make  «  pntfteston  df  faith,  which  Msembled  a 
mysteriots  ^preface  oonceAed  widi  the  Bang  to<make  the  court 
popidar.  iDhe  Ptinoe,  wiio  had  ndwar  heft)]<e  taken  apait  in 
thepttbho'delttteS)  sttddenhnappeflored  inlihe  Inibune  to  epeak, 
not  on  niie  siihjeot  of  Khe  aMnm  omder  discussion,  hut  about 
himself. 

"^ISbmepoblic  joiunals,"  hevaid,  *'  faov^  for  some  darfS^Murt 
dtnMfted  their  mostviolenit  calmmiifes  agamat  me,  without  pro- 
vocation  on  my  put,  without  truth,  without  likelihood,  without 
a  single  fact  which  ^eould  searve  diem  for  ^motii^  or  pret»t; 
they  litfire  dared  to  represent  me  to  the  whole 'of  Frotwe  as 
noittishing  in  my  heart  a  secret  repugnance  to  our  Tepetoota- 
tite  institutions,  wlueh  eeem  to  have  acquired  the  sanctieii  of 
property,  and  a  sort  of  imprescriptible  authonty,  since  ithe 
royfld  hand  which  gave  them  to  us  reposes  gloriously  in  the 
tonA).  If  tbe  authors,  whoever  they  may  he,  of  these  cahm 
mmn  kiDulpKtions,  could  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  my  hooBe, 
they  would  there  find  the  best  of  all  refutations  and  the  best  of 
all  flttflrwers :  they  would  eee  me  there  surrounded  by  the  ihiits 
of  my  constant  studies,  having  all  for  end  and  objeot  the 
defence  and  consolidation  of  our  actual  institutions,  and  the 
desiie  and  the  intention  of  leaving  them  as  an  inheiitance  to 
my  dnldren.  Yes,  our  institutions,"  added  the  Pnmse  de 
Pelignac,  wilih  the  solemnity  .of  an  oath,  '*  appear  to  mm  to 
reoencile  cdl  that  can  be  required  on  the  one  hand  by  ^e 
power  and  dignity  of  tbe  throne,  and  on  the  other  1^  a  just, 
national  independence ;  it  is,  therefore,  in  accordance  witbony 
consoienoB  and  my  oonviotion  tiiat  I  have  taken  the  solemn 
engagement  to  concur  in  maintanoing  them.  *  ♦  «  And  mkat 
li^t  have  people  now  to  think  that  I  would  leoede  fcom  this 
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vote.  •  The  first  bill  did  not  excite  any  great  opposition ;  but 
the  second,  amended  bj  the  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
which  suppressed  the  district  councils  to  create  assemblies  of 
cantons,  more  numerous  and  more  popular,  was  thrown  out  by 
the  senseless  obstinacy  of  the  left  and  the  left  centre,  more 
eager  to  gain  public  favour  by  the  unseasonable  opposition  of 
ambitious  orators,  than  to  strengthen  themselves  by  the 
straightforward  acceptation  of  large  concessions  offered  to 
liberty. 

This  vote  was  the  downfal  of  the  ministry,  and  the  left  and 
the  left  centre  knew  it.  M.  de  Martignac  had  not  kept  in 
ignorance  either  M.  S^bastiani,  or  M.  Casimir  Perier,  or 
M.  Guizot,  their  leaders,  that  the  King  would  never  pass  the 
limit  of  liberal  concession  which  he  had  prescribed  to  his  minis- 
ters ;  and  that,  by  furnishing  the  sovereign  with  a  pretext  for 
dismissing  his  conciliating  ministry,  they  were  throwing  the 
court  back  upon  insane  ministries,  the  country  into  convulsions, 
and  making  liberty  problematical,  perhaps  even  a  prey  to 
tyranny ;  but  no  wisdom  could  either  enlighten  or  shake  the 
obstinacy  of  these  men.  Their  only  policy  was  pessimism,  the 
crime  and  suicide  of  all  deliberative  bodies,  wherein  passion 
always  prefers  the  popularity  of  orators  to  tJie  welfare  of  the 
people.  The  royalists,  on  their  side,  vainly  and  eloquently  im- 
plored by  M.  de  Martignac,  and  by  M.  Hyde  de  NeuviUe,  to  come 
to  the  support  of  the  law,  and  to  prevent  the  common  ruin,  by 
voting  with  the  counsellors  of  the  crown,  remained  motionless 
on  their  benches,  smiling  at  the  embarrassment  of  the  ministry, 
triumphing  at  the  triumph  of  their  enemies,  and  rejoicing  in- 
wardly at  the  approaching  downfal  of  the  administration,  whose 
spoils  they  hoped  to  share  amongst  them. 

Astounded  at  the  vote,  M.  de  Martignac  retired  for  amoment 
from  the  Chamber,  to  go  and  receive  the  King's  orders.  A 
minister  less  devoted,  and  one  who  would  have  thought  rather 
of  revenge  than  of  duty,  would  have  thrown  up  a  ministry 
where  the  liberals  responded  to  concessions  by  further  exactions, 
where  the  royalists  conspired  against  themselves  with  the  revolu- 
tion, where  the  court  turned  to  derision  the  devotion  of  its  minis- 
ters, and  where  the  King  himself  seemed  to  rejoice  at  the  reverses 
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gorerament  It  might  be  said  that'  the  "^ng-  was-  giving 
reasons  beforehand  for  ^e  dismissal  already  decreed'  in  his 
beart^gainsta  ministiyso  despised. 

XT. 

The  budget- was  voted  in  a  sort  of  truce,  silbntand  gloomy, 
between  the  parties.  The  debate  was  only  distinguished  by 
the  despicable  chicanery  of  the  Chamber  on  the  fUnd&  employed 
by  M'.  de  Pfeyronnet,  in  the  construction,  more  or*  less  splendid, 
of  a  dining-room  for  the  department  of  justice,  and  on  the  sup- 
pression of  some  aides-de-camp  of  the  King  and  the  princes. 
The  King  but  ill  concealed  his  contempt  for  these  paltiy  pro- 
ceedings, and  his  fixed  intention  to  shafee  off*  the  yoke  of  the 
press  and' tike  Chamber. 

Gn  the  evening  of  a  debate,  in  which  the  payof  the  army 
had' been  violently  contested  with  the  government,  M.  de  Caux, 
the*  minister  of  war,  entered  the  B3ng's  cabinet,  still  exasper- 
ated with-the  struggle  he  had  beemforced  to  maintain.  "  Well 7 ** 
said  the  Eing,  entering  into  his  feelings,  **  what  do  you  think 
of  such  an  assembly  ?'*  "  *TiB  abominabre.  Sire!"  replied  the 
minister.  The  King,  delighted' to  find*  his  own  impressions  in 
the  breast  of  one  of  his  counsellors,  drew  M.  de  Caux  at  these 
words  into  tlie  recess  of  a  window.  **¥bu  agree,  then,  at 
length,**  he  said'  to  hiin  in  an  undertone,  "  that  this  cannot 
continue  ?  Am  I  sure  of  the  army?"' he  addfed,  in  a  significant 
and  caressing  accent,  pressing  the  minister's  hand*  in  his  own. 
**  Siw,**  repHed  M.  de  Ckux,  "  they  must  know  for  ^diat  pur- 
pose." "'Unconditionally."  replied  the  King.  ^*  Well,  then, 
Sire,"  returned  tfie  minister,  "the  army  wffl'  never  fail  the 
Kiiig  Ibr  the  dfefence  of  the  throne  and' the  charter;  but  if  tile 
ol^ect  be  to  re-estabfish  the  old  regime!^—**  •**TBe  charter! 
the  diarterV*"exclaamed  the  King,  wilft  iiaapatfence/  ***¥Wib 
wants  to  violate  it  ?  Undoubtedly  it  is  an  imperfect  worK ;  my 
brotiler-was  80  ei^erto  reign  at  any  price  f  I  idialPrespeet  it, 
hdweven  tttrtrwHathas  the  army  td  db  willt'the  charter?**' 

Nocturnal  conftrences  had'  allready  Brot^j^  tdgelttttr  ih 
private  the  King  and  the  most  ultra-royalister  orifie  majdrfty 
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M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  safe  in  conscienc«A>  and  proud  of  his 
success  during  his  administration,  could  not  believe  in  his  dis- 
grace. The  ministers  being  apprised  in  succession  bj  M 
Portalis,  carried  their  portfolios  to  St.  Cloud  and  took  leave  of 
the  King.  He  spoke  with  kindness  and  gratitude  to  M.  de 
Martignac,  with  severity  to  M.  Feutriidr,  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
and  with  roughness  to  M.  de  Vatism^nil.  He  pardoned 
liberalism  in  men  who  had  by  their  previous  career  a  right  to 
believe  in  liberty,  but  he  did  not  pardon  what  he  called  revolu- 
tionary complaisance,  in  men  who  appeared  to  him  to  seek 
nothing  but  popularity  and  the  gratification  of  their  ambition, 
in  their  recent  desertion  of  the  court  party,  or  the  congrega- 
tion. 

In  the  evening  the  new  ministiy,  which  had  at  length  been 
formed  in  the  course  of  the  day,  burst  like  the  revolutionary 
tocsin  upon  Paris. 

This  ministry  was  composed  of  the  Prince  de  Polignacy 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  M.  deLabourdonnaie,  Home  Office ; 
M.  de  Bourmont,  Minister  of  War ;  M.  de  Montl^el,  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction ;  M.  de  Courvoisier,  Minister  of  Justice  ; 
M.  de  Ghabrol,  Minister  of  Finance ;  and  M.  d'ELaussez,  the 
Admiralty. 

The  Prince  de  Polignac  had,  without  consulting  him,  ap- 
pointed to  this  post  M.  de  Higny,  still  glowing  with  his 
Navarino  popularity,  but  M.  de  B^y  declined  it  The  Duke 
d*Angoul^me,  indignant  at  a  refusal  which  he  looked  upon 
almost  as  an  act  of  insubordination  in  a  naval  officer,  and  as  an 
insult  to  his  father,  said  to  M.  de  Bigny,  while  reproaching 
him  for  his  timidity .  **  Tou  may  bid  adieu  to  any  promotion 
duiing  two  reigns  at  all  events."  This  Prince,  with  whom 
filial  affection  was  paramount  to  political  considerations,  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  the  King  to  an  extremity  which 
was  repugnant  to  his  good  sense  and  his  natural  disposition ; 
but  this,  during  all  his  life,  was  his  virtue  and  his  miofortune : 
he  was  a  son  before  he  was  a  prince  M.  de  Bigny  was  re- 
placed by  M.  d'Haussez 
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XVI. 

There  was  not  ft  enngle  nsine  in  dl  this  c<nnidl  VBhich  we 
not  either  a  menace,  a  prelude,  or  a  necessity  for  a  coHp  d'SUi 
The  instinct  of  France  and  of  Europe  was  not  deceived  lor 
moment  in  the  matter.  There  are  situations  which  are  abm 
lutely  prophetic. 

The  Prince  de  PoHgnae  was  a  confidant  rather  than 
minister.  Bom  at  court  during  the  first  storms  of  the  revolt 
tion,  he  was  son  to  the  lady  whose  beauty  and  affection  hm 
most  fascinated  the  heart  of  the  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  am 
who  had  accumulated  the  greatest  share  of  disfavour  and  wa 
popularity  upon  the  name  of  Bourbon ;  he  was  the  godson  o 
the  hapless  Queen ;  brought  up  on  the  knees  of  the  Ooun 
d*Artois ;  had  emigrated  with  his  mother,  while  yet  a  diild 
when  his  funily,  exposed  to  the  enmity  of  the  people  even  bj 
the  lustre  of  its  devotion  to  royalty,  wafe  compelled  to  fly  fion 
Versailles,  as  if  to  remove  all  pretext  for  the  public  maledic 
tions  and  the  dangers  of  the  court;  he  was  educated  and 
adopted,  as  it  were,  by  the  Count  d*Artois,  being  one  of  hie 
aides-de-camp  during  the  emigration ;  while  yet  a  mere  strip 
ling  he  was  connected  with  the  proceedings  of  Georges*  plot 
against  the  First  Consul ;  he  was  arrested  in  Paris,  at  that  period 
of  suspicion,  with  his  brother,  and  condemned  to  death  as  an 
accomplice  of  this  attempt ;  threatened  with  pardon  in  con- 
sideration of  his  interesting  youth,  and  generously  contending 
for  death  with  his  brothe^^  who  was  older  than  himself,  a  sub- 
lime contest  which  melted  to  pity  not  only  the  judges  but  the 
First  Consul  himself;  he  was  imprisoned  for  life  at  Vinoennes 
but  subsequently  pardoned  and  released ;  he  emigrated  again 
to  rej6in  his  prince,  and  returned  with  him  in  1814.  Bj  the 
favour  of  the  Count  d*Artois,  he  was  invested  with  milituy 
rank  and  diplomatic  functions  at  Rome,  where  his  religioat 
fervour  procured  him  the  private  confidence  of  the  pontificate. 
In  1815  he  was  a  refugee  at  Ghent,  and  fought  in  Savoy  at 
the  head  of  an  insurrection  of  French  royalists  against  the 
Emperor;   he  debated  almost  alone,  in  the  tribune  of  th^ 
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ffiitiAft  tdkd-iopposed  clhtraeter. 


OhMofltor  «f  Peers,  die  xxtth  denuotded  h^  1^  OonstilbQlSon  t6 
1}lN^>0kftMer,  to  iflficfa  he  mode  certain  reserves  cidled  for  by 
bis  conscieHce  ftd  a  Oliristifm,  bta  Mdbidh  at  tbe  same  tSmi^ 
seemed  to  keep  in  reserve  his  political  opinions  also,  as  an 
unconditional  royalist:  he  yfeB  Aext  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
London,  as  if  to  blot  out  by  his  absence  his  natal  unpopu- 
laxity  and  Co  mature  his  Imo^edge  t)f  public  af&irs^  he  was 
jpMhsoaidly  unknown  in  Ft^ne^,  and  only  recognised  by  his 
nattie  and  by  all  l!he  prejudiees  attached  to  it :  he  was  con- 
Bidet^,  right  orwrottg,  as  the  hope  of  the  sacerdotal  party, 
the  principal  members  of  which,  emigrsnts  in  London,  had  fed 
his  infancy  with  doctrines  incompatible  with  the  liberty  and 
equidity  of  pu^Hc  worship,  as  the  favourite  of  the  courtier  and 
ari9tocratic  party,  whose  credit  in  the  state  would  revive  with 
his  ifame,  and  finally,  ais  the  devoted  but  bHnd  myrmidon  of  a 
King' whose  will  was  to  him  as  the  fiat  of  heaven :  such  was 
the  tiifpect  presented  by  Prince  de  Polignac  in  the  opinion  of 
the  aiaflses. 

Those  who,  like  the  author  of  this  narrative,  beheld  him 
lieffiper,  and  jodged  of  him  with  fewer  prejudices,  saw  in  M.  de 
Polignac  not  the  mere  production  of  birth  and  the  accidents  of 
court  favour,  but  what  the  lapse  of  time,  the  Ticissitudes  of 
life,  long  captivity,  study,  and  public  affairs  had  made  him— na 
man  wfaoBc  external  appearance  recalled  in  his  features  and 
the  elegance  of  his  carriage,  the  delicate  and  aristocratical 
beouly  ef  his  mother,  impressed  with  the  melancholy  of  long 
imprisonment,  with  a  facile  and  graceful  intelligence  applied 
somewhat  late  to  political  affairs,  possessing  under  a  meditative 
appeaxance,  only  the  surface  of  reflection,  with  a  spirit  of  roy- 
aUsm  which  smde  ef  the  Eing  not  only  a  father,  but  the 
shadow  of  God  upon  earth.  His  piety  was  more  suited  to  a 
cloister  than  a  palace,  and  was  sometimes  elevated  to  ecstacy, 
fkn^ng  supernatural  interventions  of  divine  gmce  in  human 
dMCiny^  bat  he  had  a  natural  goodness  which  preserved  him 
from  A  intolerance,  anid  stall  more  from  all  persecution  of 
oomtelenee  or  party,  together  with  political  opinions  which 
would  very  sincerely  have  admitted  representative  institutions, — 
provided  these  institutions,  which  his  inattentive  mind  had  mo- 
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delled  upon  those  of  England,  without  comprehending  anytliii 
of  the  French  revolution  of  1780 — ^had  comprised  an  indissolub 
trinity  of  the  nobili^,  the  commons,  and  the  chmch. 

XVIL 

M.  de  Labouidonnaie  represented,  in  the  eyes  of  tfa 
country,  a  terrorist  of  royalty,  desirous  of  combatting  th 
revolution  with  the  same  weapons  that  the  revolution  ha 
made  use  of  in  combatting  royalism.  A  man  whose  opinion 
were  inseparable  from  passion,  and  with  whom  violence  forme 
an  essential  ingredient  of  eloquence.  In  1815  he  was  a  Yei 
dean  tribune,  and  had  become  a  statesman  in  1829 ;  his  nam 
alone,  which  had  so  often  frightened  both  liberals  and  Bozu 
partists  when  he  demanded  from  Louis  XVIII.  proscription 
by  categories,  made  the  moderate  men  of  all  parties  shudde: 
when  they  saw  him  who  had  accused  M.  de  Feyrounet  o 
effeminacy,  become  the  moderator  and  arbiter  of  the  councili 
of  Charles  X. 

This  violence  of  M.  de  Labourdonnaie  was,  however,  mor< 
in  his  attitude  than  his  character  His  absolute  and  implacabl( 
theories  in  the  tribune  were  at  bottom  nothing  but  verbose 
gratifications,  thrown  out  to  feed  that  reputation  for  powei 
which  he  loved  to  maintain  in  the  sa]oon8  of  the  aristocracy 
and  in  the  ch&teaus  of  La  Vendee  They  did  not  invest  in 
their  showy  folds  either  the  fixed  systems  or  the  active  will 
of  the  statesman,  whoso  fire  evaporated  in  polemics.  The 
resounding  of  a  carefully  written  speech  to  the  extremities  oi 
the  country  satisfied  Ids  vanity  Always  threatening,  bul 
never  strildng,  he  rather  wished  for  fame  than  power.  His 
ambition  was  noise ;  and  he  thundered  rather  to  be  heard  by 
his  friends  than  to  crush  his  enemies  Charles  X.,  who  haii 
taken  the  orator  for  the  man,  and  who  had  hoped  to  find  i^ 
M.  de  Labourdonnaie  a  monarchical  Mirabean,  was  not  hng 
in  perceiving  that  he  had  introduced  to  his  council  nothinig 
but  a  sonorous  word,  an  absent  thought,  a  will  without  impair 
sion,  object,  or  design. 

M  de  Bourmont,  Minister  of  War,  was  La  Vendee  itael^. 
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summoned  through  his  name  to  the  council  to  give  laws  to 
France.  This  name  recalled  not  only  the  armed  spirit  of  party, 
the  bloodthirsty  hatred  of  1798  between  the  bhus  and  the 
blancs,  and  the  civil  war,  but  it  recalled,  through  Waterloo, 
desertion  to  a  foreign  power  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign ;  and 
it  also  recalled,  through  the  trial  of  Marshal  Ney,  against 
whom  M.  de  Bourmont,  his  subordinate  officer,  had  given 
evidence  without  discretion,  one  of  the  most  implacable  severi- 
ties of  the  Restoration,  and  one  of  those  tragical  deaths  for 
which  the  Bourbons  were  the  most  bitterly  reproached.  The 
selection  of  such  a  minister  of  war  resembled  a  revocation  of 
the  amnesty  which  the  wisdom  of  Louis  XVIII.  had  thrown 
over  the  glory  and  the  errors  of  the  French  army.  It  seemed 
also  to  agitate  politically  the  blood  of  Waterloo,  to  retrace  in- 
cessantly its  sorrow  and  its  national  humiliation  in  the  name 
of  the  deserter  of  the  army. 

It  i^  true  that  M.  de  Bourmont  had  redeemed  these  mis- 
fortunes of  his  name  by  all  the  endowments  of  the  military 
man,  the  party  chief,  and  the  statesman ;  the  civil  war  which 
found  him  in  the  cradle,  had  steeped  him  from  his  earliest 
years  in  all  the  daring  of  its  battle-fields,  and  in  all  the 
myst^es  of  its  plots;  the  wars  of  the  Empire,  which  he 
subsequently  passed  through  with  glory,  after  the  pacification 
of  Brittany,  had  given  him  for  competitors  in  the  road  to 
fame  those  same  generals  of  the  republic  whom  he  had  formerly 
had  for  enemies.  Napoleon  had  distinguished  him  for  his 
military  talents,  amidst  all  those  warnors  brought  up  at  his 
side,  or  under  him,  to  the  profession  of  arms.  But  M.  de 
Bourmont  was  more  than  a  soldier.  He  had  intellect  and 
ambition  capable  of  undertaking,  and  even  excelling,  in  all 
the  parts  which  the  mutability  of  revolutionary  times  present 
to  those  characters  whose  genius  leads  to  fortune.  Variable 
dnd  at  the  same  time  a  fatalist,  sometimes  dozing  like  the 
Orientals,  in  a  degree  of  idleness  and  effeminacy  which  left 
events  to  take  their  course,  at  others  waking  with  a  start  at 
the  call  of  circumstances,  and  displaying  that  activity  which 
multiplies  time,  actually  devouring  business,  bold  and  pru- 
dent, mysterious  and  confiding,  capable  of  lengthened  patience 
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and  of  strok^a  of  aiidacitj,  nitlt  »  loiAi  «t.«xw9«  &qU4^.w 
pl]»U«;  a  iM(0QMtov  bjr  nftlwe,  catflirtBfl  ^jtib..hi0  nup^noxt 
fraak  with  hm  e<fMla»  figii«ftbfai<tQ  hia  «iiJiMrdiQAtee ;  sud^enl, 
buntHig  fron  kia  halMtfflal  aileiipa  tf  flwhea  of  eloqueofie 
ittMainating  tke  coaiiQiL  of  «VLf»  ov  political  corohioations 
faithful  to  tho  caoao  of  his  oarly  joora  losa  frambigotr};  tbai 
fFoiH  his  saugaiao  mifeure  and  hia  seatifliMtfa  of  hooaiir„  am 
by  that  rery  carelesaaeBS  in  prinoiplo  bettoc  calculated  tliai 
omj  one  eke  to  aonre  a  £)eatoratiioni  without  poiljuapatiBg  in  its 
madness ;  his  pensive  brow^  hio  oyo  of  firQ„  bi&  tk«n  lips,  hk 
iatelligoiit  smile,  his  complexion  emhcowaed  by  the  sun  and 
the  bivonao,  his  elegant  llgare»  his  lig^t  step,  his  familial 
geotopo,  and  his  brief  ezpreaaiooa,  iadicatod  at  the  iirst  glance 
a  man  supenor  to  all  around  him.  It  was  ijopo^sible  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  him  in  the  isiitA  of  a  gipup  of  general  ofiScers, 
without  asking  his  name,  or  to  have  se^n,  hiin  once  without  for 
erof  B^r  reeo^jkctLng  him.  Such  was  the  ministor  of  war  ; 
his  only  misfortuae  waa  to.  be  calLeid  Bourmont  Charles  X* 
and  M.  de  Polignac  bad  not  thought  of  this ;  but  France 
imagined  that  they  had».  and  that  he  hrought  civil  war  with 
him  to  the  coiuiciL 

XTIII 

M.  de  Monlbel  was  a  new  name  in  stato  affiurs ;  and  he 
en^sered  on  them  wxfch  only  half  a  reputation,  honourably  ac- 
quired in  the  admiiiistratiou  o£  Toulouao^  of  which  ha  was 
nayop,  and  in  tile  tribune  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  whfire 
he  had  nobfy  and  oouragoeualy  sustuoed  the  power  and  co* 
Tered  the  disgnco  of  his  frieml  M.  cb  YiU^le..  This  w«a  evi- 
dently a  hand  held  out  to  the  return  of  the.lii|;teff  to.  the  Sing's 
eoHBoil.  It  ftmtitx&t  gaare  an  honoufod  aii4  aot  agmabla 
speaker  to  the  Chamhec^  wlmsa  ^1  polios  .paid  bfipiig6»  to 
his  character. 

M.  de  Coumnaier  'was  the.  titukv  oraliOff  of  the  oomail ; 
his  name  had  a  less  aliacmifig  sigiufifian€)0}£:u:  tfaa  coftatiUvtiDn* 
He  had  defended,  with  a  (iiffuse  and  i^ppassionod  eloqiisiifiei 
Ibe  Intern  of  M.  Decazes;  but  moo  thflA  hja^  solitary  .and 
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abcnpt  genius  had  thrown  him,  it  was  said,  into  the  m^wtie 
systoDs  of  the  Count  de  Maiatse  aaod  of  M.  da  Bonald^  and 
into  the  pious  aopbisDBs.  of  the  clerical  part^.  In  tfai»  orator, 
so  long  buried  in  his  retseat  of  Mount  Jnia,  might  also  he 
fonnd  again  either  the  old  fanatae  of  the  eharter,  or  the  new 
one  of  absolntism.  His  name  was  less  <a  menace  than  an 
enigma  in  the  ministrj. 

Our  readers  are  acquainted  with  M.  de  Ghahrol,  an  obsti 
nate  member  of  administration,  keeping  himself  in  the  back- 
ground, or  making  himself  subordinate  in  all  political  regimes ; 
giving  neither  pledges  nor  alarms  to  public  opinion,  and  eom- 
plaisantly  agreeing  to  complete,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
King,  a  coup  d'itat  ministiy,  with  equal  readiness  as  a  n^inistry 
of  the  charter. 

With  respect  to  M*  de  Hanssez,  j^r^et  of  Grenoble,  he  was 
a  stranger ;  but  the  choice  which  had  fallen  upon  him  made  him 
known  to  the  public.  He  was  estimated  according  to  his  real 
chaxacter,  as  capable  of  devotion,  but  incapable  of  resisting: 
measures  which  might  bear  the  colouring  of  fidelity  and  of 
danger  far  the  welfare  of  the  £jng. 

xrx. 

Public  opinion  and  the  press,  which  had  been  preparing  for* 
some  months  to  learn  evexything,  and  to  dare  everything  against 
a  desperate  attempt  of  the  crown,  burst  forth  on  the  followii^ 
day  in  anger,  in  threats,  or  in  gloomy  forebodings,  which  in  a. 
few  hours  threw  the  whole  coontry  into  agitation.  "Coblestz*! 
Waterloo!    1815  J"  exclaimed  the  Journal  desDibats,  analyz* 
ing  the  names  of  the  ministers ;  *'  the  emigration  in  M.  de 
Polignac  I     Desisrtion  to  the  enemy  in  M.  de  Bonrmont!  The 
horrors  of  the  pxosciiptionin  M.  de  Labonrdonnaie.   These  are- 
the  three  piincifdes  in  the  thiee  persomiges  of  the  ministiyf 
Press  it  and  it  will  drop  out  nothing  but  humiliation,  misfor- 
tune,  and  danger  I     Unhappy  France  !  Unhappy  King !" 

M,  Guizot  and  M.  Thien,  the  former  in  the  journal  Le 
Tempit  the  latter  in  the  National^  an  organ  that  he  afterwards 
brought  into  credit  by  a  style  of  polemics,  in  which  were  fore- 
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seen  under  the  animation  oi  the  public  xTiiter  the  mind  of  the 
future  minister,  thundered  against  the  insanity  of  the  King. 
The  writers  of  a  still  more  popular  opposition  congratulated 
themselves  loudly  that  a  war,  openly  declared  by  such  names 
against  the  constitution,  would  at  length  tear  asunder  the 
hypocritical  veil  behind  which  the  Church,  the  aristocracy,  and 
the  court  had  been  hatching  their  plots  for  the  last  six  years 
against  all  public  liberties.  The  societies  both  patent  and 
concealed,  such  as  the  directing  committee  of  M.  de  Lafayette, 
and  the  society  Aide-tot,  le  cid  t'aidera,  of  MM.  de  Broglie  and 
Guizot  prepared  themselves  for  the  attack,  or  for  resistance. 
Associations  and  clubs  for  the  defence  of  the  threatened 
institutions  were  opened  in  every  town  in  the  kingdom,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  support  the  measure  of  withholding 
the  supplies  which  had  preceded  the  down£Eill  of  the  Stuarts 
in  England.  M.  de  La&yette,  equally  ardent  in  his  old  age 
for  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy,  as  in  the  early  scenes  of  1789, 
travelled  through  Dauphiny,  an  insurrectional  country,  where 
the  revolution  had  fought  its  first  battle  at  Vizille.  He 
was  there  decreed  crowns  of  oak;  and  he  entered  Lyons  in 
triumph,  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  a  sou- 
venir of  the  federation  immortalised  in  the  memory  of  the 
people.  One  hundred  thousand  persons  fonhed  his  cortege, 
and  his  carriage  was  preceded  by  three  hundred  young  men 
on  horseback.  The  citizens  received  him  with  speeches  at 
the  gates  of  the  city. 

"  This  day,"  he  replied  to  them,  "  I  find  myself  in  the 
midst  of  you,  at  a  moment  which  I  should  call  critical,  if 
I  did  not  see  in  this  powerful  city  that  calm,  and  even 
disdainful  firmness  of  a  great  people  who  know  their  rights 
and  feel  their  power  V*  He  had  no  further  occasion  to  con- 
spire, the  government  conspired  for  him,  and  France  con- 
spired with  him.  Uneasy  expectation  and  a  fearful  immobility 
were,  during  these  lost  months  of  1829,  the  prelude  to  in-' 
evitable  war  between  the  country  and  its  government  which 
stood  facing  each  other  to  ascertain  which  should  strike  the 
first  blow 
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XX. 

Meanwhile  the  ministry  seemed  to  recoil  before  that 
which  it  had  braved  in  its  formation.  It  might  be  said  that 
its  line  of  policy  was  to  exhaust,  by  dint  of  immobility  and  in- 
nocence, the  commotions  and  suspicions  by  which  it  was 
assailed.  M.  de  Labourdonnaie  published  a  circular  to  the 
pr^eU,  which  announced  neither  projects  hostile  to  the  con- 
stitution, nor  violent  tension  in  the  springs  of  government. 
M.  de  Polignac  occupied  himself  with  his  despatches  and  with 
the  diplomatic  mechanism  of  his  department. 

But  all  on  a  sudden  some  intestine  dissensions,  which  were 
already  smouldering  in  the  council,  between  men  who  had  been 
grouped  together  by  the  wishes  of  the  King  rather  than  by  any 
preconcerted  sympathy  amongst  themselves,  broke  out  by  the 
retirement  of  M.  de  Labourdonnaie.  It  was  thought  that  this 
secession  was  a  denouncement  in  the  council  of  the  consequences 
of  the  intended  blow  to  which  this  minister  would  not  lend 
himself,  t^ublic  alarm,  therefore,  increased  at  the  violence  of 
that  policy  which  had  caused  even  such  a  man  to  hesitate. 
But  nothing  of  this  was  the  case ;  a  vain  pre-eminence  in  the 
oooDcil  of  which  the  Prince  de  Polignac  affected  the  presi- 
dency, but  which  M.  de  Labourdonnaie  would  not  submit  to, 
afforded  a  pretext  and  an  occasion  for  this  dismemberment  of 
the  cabinet  The  King,  who  had  hoped  to  find  in  M.  de  La- 
bourdonnaie both  strength  and  inspiration,  had  been  struck  with 
the  nullity  of  his  thoughts.  The  genius  of  no  man  is  per- 
mitted to  prevail  against  the  instinct  of  a  whole  people,  and 
against  the  truth  of  a  position.  The  charter  was  the  truth  of 
the  Bestoration,  and  in  seeking  for  sophisms  against  this  truth 
the  most  ingenious  men  could  find  nothing.  M.  de  Labour- 
donnaie himself  eagerly  seized  on  the  first  pretext  to  withdraw 
rather  than  acknowledge  his  incapacity,  or  to  avoid  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  catastrophe  into  the  combination  of  which  he  had 
raaUy  entered.  Two  attempts  at  power,  without  any  possible 
retolt  but  some  acts  of  insanity,  had  punished  him  with  fifteen 
yean  of  headlong  opposition.    He  was  finally  absorbed  in  the 
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peerage,  with  the  honours  of  sepulture  due  to  fallen  ambition, 
and  his  name  was  therein  extiqgpshed  in  silence. 


TIm  imiKziMB  injnnctio&s  •£  the  Chusittte  ds  France  com- 
pelled the  Prince'  de  Pol^foac  to  give  the  Home  Office  to  M.  de 
Montfael,  to  serve  there  as  a  pledg^  or  a  hope  to  the  party  of 
M.  de  TilUle,  of  whioh  JStL  de  Mmitbel  was  the  precursor  orthe 
contiaaEiiaiar  in  the  eyes  of  M*.  de  Genoude.  A  minister  of 
puUia  instmstion  was  next  sought  for  to  replace  M.  de  Montr 
bel.  An  orator  beamg  required,  M.  Eecher,  a  young  judge  of 
talent  and  character,  whieh  had  raised  him  hy  his  merit  alone 
to  tiote  second  poet  in  the  minastry  of  justice,  was  consulted  by 
the  King,  on  the  aptitude  and  eloquence  of  the  pleaders  inthe 
different  courts  of  justice  in  the  kingdom.  M.  Booher  radi- 
cated M.  Guemon  de  Eonville,  whose  fine  tslents  thus  raised 
him  uncensciously  to  the  e^lendour  and  troubles  of  pow^r  in.  a 
moment  of  crisia  and  of  gloom.  To  accept  was  to  devote  him- 
self, to-  refuse  might  lodi  like  eowwdiee ;  M.  Gaemon.  de 
BanviUe  tfaereibre  aocepteiL 

During  tdiase  changes,  in  which,  the  £ing  and  M.  d6  Polig^ 
nae  sought  for  the  stahiHty  of  their  govennment,  the  elestMBft- 
made  good  the  opposition  in  the  Chamber,  by  returning  Bwn 
the  most  distrustful  against  the  supposed  design  of  the  anast; 
ev«iything,  tterefore,  breathed  appsoaohing  war.  On  both 
sides  wvre  sent,  not  pacific  counselloars,  bu^  jMaloaia  oombatantei 

XXII. 

Two  historical  characters  made  their  first  appeacacce  i$A 
Urn  period}  of  politacal  a6aemblie&,  as  if  to  predict  the  agi^ationsv 
with  whioh-  they  were  to  associate  their  kng  career;  one  ef 
these*  wa»  M.  Guizot,  and  the  other  M.  Benyer.  M.  Guiaet. 
had  been  known  since  1814,  at  first  as  the  seeret  confidafitjef 
the  Abbe  de  Moist^squiou  under  a  royalist  ministry;  and  ttlwD- 
as  iiie  avowed  agent  :o£  the  legitimist  negoeiatieiBft  at  GhMft- 
he  returned  fesm  thia  sbart  poHitical  emigration  to  lendf  bin  pm 
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to  the  Bioheliea  aunistry,  vhLch  w«8  desirous  of  regenemtnig 
roTalism  by  blending  it  with  liliQftj,     He  ¥wa  the  |»iT«ta 
counsellor  and  confidenAaal  poMicist  of  M.  Decazea,  whocoL  he 
supported  with  his  fiiends,  M.  Yillfflnain,  M.   de  Brogjie, 
M.  de  Sta^U  a^ad  M.  de  Borante^  partisans  of  his  theories, 
bovrowcd  from  the  historf  of  the  S-tuastSi^  and  ill-adapted  to  his 
oim  country.   He  was  on.  adept  of  M.  Eoyer-GoUard,,  of  whom 
he  had  been  the  disciple  before  he  became  the  rival,  and 
created  with  him  the  sect  of  the  Doctrinavres, — this  schism  by 
turns  stem  and  officious  of  royahsm ;  advancing  more  aod  more 
in  liheralisu  in  proportion  as  the  representatiye  spirit  guanua* 
teed  more  yietories  and  more  hoouour  to  its  organs ;  accepting 
the  disgrace  of  the  ceuFt»,  filter  theiall  of  M.  Decazes,  with  as 
modi  eagenmss  as  he  had  canyafised  for  its  favour;  faUing 
nobly  with  his  fraendfi»  and  risii^  alcaxe  by  the  superiority  of 
his  will  and  his  talent  i*  journalism,  in  literature^  and  in  the 
pvafessorship  of  history.    Hi»  wsss  a.  lahorious  writer,  an  elo* 
quent  peofessor,  an  indefatigf^ble  publicist,  and  a  useful  party 
man,  assuming  liie  task  of  oreating  theories,  ideasa  sophiB]Ds« 
and  eyen  passions,  for  the  benefit  of  the  thoughtless  but  Siinbi- 
tious  men  of  his  sect ;  his  was  a  reputation,  bioodiag  in;  the 
shade  between  the  throne  and  the  people,  to  come  i(mmBii  al  tha 
critical  moment  to  support  legiitimaoy  ov  ravoluftion  aa  avg)it 
best  suit  his  purposes.     He  was  a  superb  young  man,  whose 
countenance  displayed  neither  modesty  nor  timidity,  the  graces 
of  youth ;  but  who,  with  his  pensive  beauty  and  his  ardent  eye, 
afibrded  a  glimpse  of  the  sombre  fire  of  volition  rather  than 
the^  Aame  of  genius  and  entiiusiaam.     Saving,  become  thit.)SQul 
of  an  opposition  which  was  still  monarchical,  the  patrona^a  of 
the  revolutionary  opposition  ait  length  bove  M.  Guizot  tOi  the 
foot  of  the  tribune,  which  he  was  to  ascend,  to  control,  and.  .to 
&11  from  amidst  such  ruin  and  confuaion. 

M.  Berryer  was  a  young  man,  at  that  time  unknown/ exoept 
at  the  bar ;  the  gift  of  eloquence,  the^fbash  of  indelligisnaef  the 
splendour  of  countenance,  the  integrity  of  look,  the  mag^iar 
nimity  of  mind>  the  cordiality  and  power  of  gesture,  and.  the 
manly  and  graceful  vibration  of  accent,  began  to  diatiagiiish 
him  amongst  his  rivals,  as  one  of  those  prodigiea  of , the  tidfaina 
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which  burst  forth  immediately  that  thej  show  themselves  in 
political  assemblies,  and  whose  superiority  is  accepted  with 
pride  for  their  country,  because,  being  veiled  by  juvenile 
candour  and  modesty,  it  obtains  pardon  through  character  for 
that  talent  so  humiliating  to  envy,  and  so  crushing  to  rivalship. 
M.  Berryer  being  connected  by  family  and  society  with  the 
high  ranks  of  aristocracy  and  letters,  towards  which  the  ele- 
gancies of  life  and  of  thought  attracted  him  by  nature  and 
hahit,  he  was  the  hope  of  the  court,  the  church,  and  the  monar- 
chy. He  was  caressed  by  that  party  as  an  unhoped-for  favour, 
and  he  was  looked  for  in  the  political  tribune  as  an  avenger ; 
the  revolution  had  had  its  Mirabeau,  and  Providence  owed  its 
Benyer  to  legitimacy.  The  King  and  M.  de  Polignac  had 
neglected  nothing  to  open  the  Chamber  to  him,  and  he  entered 
it  preceded  by  the  favour  of  the  crown  and  the  ministry; 
miracles  were  expected  from  him.  Borne  on  this  popularity 
of  the  crown,  the  saloons,  and  the  chateaus,— fidthful  to  the  hopes 
that  were  founded  upon  him  as  upon  the  oath  of  his  genius — 
seduced  by  his  courage  and  by  the  dangers  of  the  crisis, — he 
unfortunately  entered  the  arena,  more  eager  to  combat  than  to 
make  himself  a  politician,  and  he  was  going  to  speak  before  he 
had  begun  to  think.  « 

Such,  at  that  period,  was  this  great  orator 

XXIII. 

The  council  of  ministers,  thus  recomposed,  deliberated  on 
the  language  it  should  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  King  on  the 
opening  of  the  session.  The  majority  of  the  ministry  recom* 
mended  an  inofifensive  and  paternal  speech,  which,  by  attesting 
the  forbearance  of  the  crown,  must  aggravate  by  the  contrast 
the  provocations  of  the  Chamber,  if  it  allowed  itself  to  fly  out, 
like  the  last  Assembly,  in  admonitions  and  disrespectful  in- 
sinuations. But  the  King  seemed  anxious  to  commence  the 
struggle.  M.  de  Polignac  communicated  to  him  his  supernatu- 
ral confidence  in  the  all-powerful  nature  of  divine  majesty; 
his  court,  before  which  he  had  so  often  pronounced,  since  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  expressions  of  contempt  for  the  revo- 
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lution ;  even  the  Duke  d*Angoul^me,  so  imbued  until  then  with 
the  wisdom  of  his  uncle  Louis  XVIII.,  but  now  so  identified, 
through  filial  deyotion,  with  the  irritations  of  his  father  and 
his  King, — all  impelled  the  sovereign  to  violent  language  and 
measures.  To  quell  the  country  was  the  watchword  of  the 
court  Even  the  very  features  of  the  King,  of  the  princes, 
and  of  the  princesses,  wore  the  character  of  these  thoughts. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  Duke  d' Orleans  himself  encouraged  the 
King  to  assume  the  tone  of  a  master ;  in  short,  nothing  hut 
menaces  were  breathed  at  the  Tuileries. 

On  receiving  the  great  bodies  of  the  state  on  the  first  day 
of  the  year  1830,  the  monarch  had  been  short  and  disdainful 
in  his  replies  to  the  addresses.  The  Duchess  d*Angouleme, 
surpassing  the  premeditated  coldness  of  the  King,  was  almost 
insulting  in  her  manner,  at  the  moment  when  the  judges, 
whom  the  court  accused  of  base  complaisance  for  the  revolu- 
tion in  some  recent  sentences  in  political  matters,  had  pre- 
sented themselves  and  were  bowing  before  her.  "  Pass  on, 
gentlemen ! "  she  said,  pointing  to  the  door  of  the  hall  of 
audience.  This  expression  resounded  through  Paris,  as  a 
woman's  revenge  against  the  impartiality  of  justice,  and  em- 
bittered public  opinion.  The  King's  speech  was  looked  for 
with  anxiety  as  the  inevitable  shock  between  the  throne  and 
the  country.  This  was  drawn  up  by  M.  de  Courvoisier,  and 
was  equally  dignified  and  proper  up  to  the  last  paragraph, 
which  was  thus  conceived : 

"If  culpable  intrigues  should  raise  up  obstacles  to  my 
government,  which  it  is  not  my  wish  to  anticipate,  I  should 
find  strength  to  surmount  them  in  my  resolution  to  maintain 
the  public  peace,  in  the  just  confidence  of  the  French,  and  in 
tht  love  they  have  always  shown  for  their  King." 

This  sentence,  by  exhibiting  the  King  alone  as  the  ulti- 
mate resource  of  good  order  and  the  supreme  arbiter  of  public 
peace,  seemed  to  efGEice  the  Chambers  altogether,  and  to  appeal 
from  them  eventually  to  the  superior  and  final  power  of  the 
crown.  It  was  contested  by  M.  Guemon  de  Banville,  the 
new  mmister  of  public  instruction,  who  demanded  that  the 
King  should  associate  the  constitutional  support  of  the  Cham- 
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ben  with  his  personal  agency^  in  the  prevision  of  the  monar- 
chical zaeasures  to  be  adopted.  His  youth  caused  the  contemp- 
tuous rejection  of  his  wise  observation.  The  King  determined 
to  show  himself  a  monarch  above  all  institutions  in  ithe  per- 
spective of  coming  events. 

On  the  !Snd  March  he  delivered  his  speech  to  both  Chambers, 
assembled  in  the  Louvre.  Kojal  majesty  was  never  surrounded 
by  greater  civil  and  militaiy  pomp ;  and  the  accents  of  the 
Prince  never  displayed  greater  resolution.  The  Chambers 
listened  to  his  -words  in  a  state  of  uneasy  meditation,  and 
France,  in  an  attitude  of  attention,  did  not  at  the  first  mo- 
ment look  upon  them  as  a  defiance.  The  applauses  of  the 
spectators  made  up  for  the  silence  of  the  deputies. 

M.  Boyer  CoUard,  elected  president  by  the  three  united 
oppositions,  henceforward  forming  the  majority  in  the  Chamber, 
was  confirmed  by  the  King,  who  could  not  see  an  adversaiy 
of  his  crown  in  a  man  that  had  been  for  so  many  years  the 
avowed  conspirator  of  legitimacy,  and  the  secret  counsellor 
of  his  dynasty.  The  Chamber,  but  little  touched  at  this  con- 
descension, charged  MM.  de  Preissac,  De  Eeratry,  Bupont 
(de  TEure),  Gauthier,  Sebastiani,  Dupin,  De  Sade,  and  Le- 
peiletier  d'Aulnay  to  prepare  a  draft  of  an  address  in  reply 
to  the  King's  speech;  the  names  alone  of  this  committee 
indicated  what  its  nature  would  be.  They  were  all  members 
of  the  defection  party,  of  the  left  centre,  and  of  the  extreme 
left,  or,  like  M.  Etienne,  of  the  Bonapartist  party  of  the 
hundred  days,  more  personal  adversaries  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty. 

This  address  was  drawn  up  by  M.  Etienne,  a  writer 
practised  in  the  ability  and  even  the  tricks  of  the  habitual 
style  of  opposition  in  the  Minerve  journal,  an  arsenal  of  all 
the  passions  and  all  the  party  t£ictics  against  the  Bourbons. 
It  disguised  wonderfully  well  its  hostile  intentions,  under  the 
discretion  and  external  probity  of  its  language.  Had  it  been 
written  by  a  sincere,  affectionate,  and  afflicted  royalist,  all  ^o 
were  attached  to  the  monarchy  might  sign  it ;  adulation  even 
towards  the  King*s  person  would  palliate  its  violation,  under 
the  mask  of  affection,  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  free  choice 
of  his  ministers     The  opposition  had  never  placed  so  bdd  a 
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hand  upon  the  crown,  nor  bed  it  ew^i  Im^m  «6  MH^IiitftkiQlf 
utterod,  by  tbe  veioe  of  its  organs,  a  piafMtion  >4)f  fsMk  m 
monarcbical  and  so  Bourbonian.  After  tbe  usual  replj,  nord 
for  word,  on  public  affairs,  dipknnacy,  ^d  finance  : — 

*'  Sire,"  continued  tbe  address,  "  amid  tbe  unanimous  sen 
tiaMDts  of  re^>eestaii4l  afifoctioa  ^i^thirbich  your  people  approach 
ycm,  ooaBideciyble  nneniaew  exists  in  tSbe  maxh  of  ail,  wiikh 
ditftuilw  tbe  jMCfurity  that  France  had  began  to  eiyoj,  taints 
die  souroes  of  its  prospedty,  and  migbt,  if  proionged,  beoome 
fa;tal  to  its  TOpme.,  Oiat  conseienoo,  our  honour,  the  fidelity 
we  ba««  sworn  to  yoa,  and  which  we  wiii  alvwfs  j&aioladn, 
impose  upon  w  tbe  duty  of  Tsreaiing  to  yoa  the  onse.  The 
charter,  whioh  we  owe  to  the  wisdom  of  your  august  predecessor* 
and  the  advantages  of  which  your  Majesty  hms  liie  firm  initen- 
ti(«  to  oonsoiidato,  ooasecxtttes  as  a  right  the  mterrention  of 
tbe  county  in  the  deliberatio»s  on  public  ijitereots.  This  inter 
vention  ought  to  be,  and  in  text  it  is,  ixMhreet,  wisely  propor 
tioned,  drcumscrilied  within  Hmits  esaetly  tcaced,  and  which 
we  shsll  never  suffer  any  one  to  dare  to  lareak  diroo^;  hot  it 
is  positive  in  its  results,  for  it  eonstitntos  the  permaneiLt  oon* 
cunenee  of  Hie  political  views  of  your  govenuneat  with  the 
wishes  of  your  people  to  be  tbe  indispensable  oonditbtt  of  tibue 
regular  progress  of  pabUc  affairs.  Site,  onr  loyalty  and  our 
devotion  oompel  t»  to  inform  yoa  that  this  eonoarrenee  does 
not  exist.  An  tmjvst  diffidence  in  the  Benttmeats  and  the 
judgiaent  of  France  is  at  present  die  ftmdamental  opioaoa  of 
the  administration ;  your  people  are  afflicted  at  this  because  it 
is  insulting  to  them,  they  are  tmeasy  becaoBe  it  is  threatening 
to  their  liberties.  This  distrust  cannot  find  a  plan  in  your 
noble  heart.  No,  8ire,  Franoe  no  more  wishes  for  anair^y 
than  yon  do  l»r  despotism,  she  deaerres  that  you  should  have 
faith  in  her  loyi^y  as  she  has  faith  in  your  pcomises :  between 
those  jAio  do  not  appreciate  a  nation  so  ^m  and  so  fSaithfiil, 
and  ns  who,  with  a  profound  conviction  now  repose  in  your 
breast  the  grief  ^  an  entire  people,  jealous  of  the  esteem  and 
liie  eonfidenoe  of  its  king,  it  is  for  your  Majesty's  enlightened 
wisdom  to  pronounoe.  The  royal  prerogatives  have  plaood  in 
your  hands  the  means  fiC  in3anng  between  the  powers  of  the 
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state  th&t  constitutional  harmonj,  the  first  and  essential  con- 
dition of  the  strength  of  the  throne  and  of  the  greatness  of 
France.*' 

XXIV. 

There  "vvere  two  meanings  in  this  address,  and  the  King 
being  well  advised  might,  as  he  chose,  adopt  either  one  or  the 
other.  In  its  form  the  Chamber  did  not  exceed  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  in  ap- 
prising the  King  that  distrust  existed  between  it  and  Ida 
ministers,  and  that  the  necessary  concurrence  of  the  two 
powers  was  suspended.  A  plain-dealing  and  a  powerful 
nation  could  not  express  this  in  language  more  respectful  and 
even  more  afflicted. 

But,  in  reality,  the  Chamber,  whose  only  constitutional  rights 
prescribed  by  the  charter,  was  to  give  or  refuse  its  votes  to 
the  ministers,  without  otherwise  interfering  with  their  selec- 
tion, violated  the  charter,  usurped  the  Eing*s  prerogative^ 
destroyed  his  responsibility  by  destroying  his  liberty,  substituted 
itself  for  the  crown,  dictated  imperiously  and  beforehand  his; 
choice  of  ministers,  and  transformed  a  monarchical  sovere^ty 
into  a  parliamentary  one. 

The  King  might  feign  to  have  understood  the  address  only 
in  the  first  sense,  he  might  thank  and  reassure  the  uneasy  but 
faithful  Chamber  as  to  his  intentions,  and  wait  until  it  should 
declare  itself  constitutionally,  by  accepting  or  rejecting  the- 
laws,  more  or  less  judicious,  which  he  might  present  through 
his  ministers.  Evezy  true  friend  of  the  monarchy,  zealous  for 
the  preservation  of  the  throne  and  of  liberty,  would  have 
counselled  the  prince  to  adopt  this  course.  There  is  always 
something  indecisive  between  the  delicate  springs  of  repre- 
sentative government,  which  the  two  powers  should  leave  in  a 
vague  state,  and  which  is  destroyed  when  they  attempt  to 
define  it  too  minutely.  No  power,  whether  it  be  that  of  the 
King,  or  that  of  the  people,  can  exist  without  wisdom,  where- 
as the  King  and  his  council  had  nothing  but  passion.  They 
hastened  to  assume  the  reprehensible  sense  of  the  address  aa 
a  text  for  an  open  contest  with  the  country 
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The  court  did  not  conceal  its  joy  at  the  opportunity  which 
at  length  oflfored  itself  to  the  King,  of  emancipating  the  crown, 
or  Yidating  the  charter.  The  spirit  of  madness  breathed 
aromid  Charles  X. 

The  address,  which  was  debated  in  the  Chamber  in  com- 
mittee with  closed  doors,  was  opposed  with  energy  by  M.  de 
Lepine,  by  M.  de  Conny,  and  by  M.  de  Montbel.  M.  Benyer, 
the  fature  champion  of  the  ministry,  ascended  the  tribone  for 
the  first  time,  and  tearing  asmider  all  the  reservations  and  all 
the  fSedse  respect  of  the  committee,  showed  in  all  their  naked- 
ness the  usurpation  of  the  royal  prerogative,  the  audacity  con- 
cealed under  verbal  hypocrisy,  the  reign  of  two  rival  powers, 
the  anarchy  of  the  pretentions  of  the  coalition,  the  Chamber 
destroyed  by  the  Crown,  or  the  Crown  abolished  in  its  greatest 
prerogative  by  the  Chamber.  He  was  the  prophet  of  the 
catastrophe ;  he  was  resplendent  with  truth ;  but  this  prophet 
was  the  advocate  of  M.  de  Polignac,  and,  under  the  truth  of 
the  speech,  there  was  the  reality  of  a  counter-revolution,  visible 
to  the  country  under  a  constitutional  disguise  in  the  person  of 
M.  de  Polignac. 

No  one  could  help  admiring  and  trembling,  but  no  one  was 
oonviQced ;  M.  Benyer  descended  vanquished  from  the  tribune ; 
and  M.  Eoyer-Collard,  whose  ambiguous  oracles  were  then  com- 
plaisantly  left  to  the  interpretation  of  both  parties,  exclaimed, 
as  he  pointed  towards  the  young  debutant,  **  It  is  not  only  an 
orator,  it  is  a  power  which  has  appeared  amongst  us  I** 

But  all  was  vain,  the  address  represented  a  coalition  majo- 
rity :  some  voted  for  it  for  its  honesty,  some  for  its  perfidy, 
some  for  its  respect,  and  others  for  its  audacity.  M.  Lorgeril, 
a  moderate  and  conciliating  deputy  of  the  centre,  proposed  a 
compromising  amendment,  which  would  let  the  warning  remain 
without  violating  the  prerogative.  "No,  no/'  exclaimed  M. 
6oi2sot ;  "  let  ua  be  careful  not  to  weaken  our  expressions ! 
Truth  has  already  trouble  enough  to  penetrate  to  the  cabinets 
of  kings,  let  us  not  sond  it  thither  pale  and  feeble!"  The 
first  words  of  the  future  statesman  were  those  of  a  tribune  of 
the  people,  they  pushed  the  Chamber  to  excessive  obstinacy. 

The  address  was  carried  by  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 

4« 
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votes  from  the  left,  the  left  centre*  ^e.doorinmrm^  ftod  the 
defectioii  party;  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  members  Tainly 
protested  against  this  declaration  of  war  against  the  royal  pre- 
rogatLve.     The  hour  of  madness  had  struck  on  holih  sides, 

XXV. 

The  ministry  responded  to  this  vote  by  the  immediate 
dismissal  of  all  the  deputies,  who  were  puUic  fiuictionanes, 
that  had  voted  for  the  address.  M.  de  Folignac  offered 
M.  Berrjer  the  direction  general  of  a  great  public  employment, 
just  taken  from  one  of  the  voters.  "At  presoiEt,"  replied 
M.  Eenyer,  "  I  am  too  young  in  the  Chamber  to  merit  such  a 
recompense ;  next  year,  perhaps,  it  may  be  too  much  beneath 
me. 

M.  de  Suleau,  a  young  writer  of  the  Cofuervateyr,  of  classic 
talent  and  brilliant  prospects^  was  imprudent  and  hasty  enough 
to  accept  a  part  in  this  drama,  the  dinouement  of  which,  but  too 
olearly  seen,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  fatal  to  the  crown  or 
the  charter.  Fortune  smiles  upon  young  courage :  but  there 
is  no  true  courage  opposed  to  good  sense.  M.  de  Suleau  was 
pitied  for  enrolling  himself  in  a  sect,  without  being  anything 
of  a  sectarian. 

All  men  of  any  consideration  in  diplomacy,  the  administzia- 
tion,  or  the  council  of  state,  abandoned  the  ministry,  openly 
throwing  up  their  employments.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  deter^ 
mined  to  hold  nothing  from  a  cabinet  which  was  conducting 
the  monarchy  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  returned  from  Rome, 
renouncing  his  fortune  for  his  fame  and  conscience  sake. 

Young  and  secondary  men,  of  monarchical  and  constitu- 
tional opinions,  withdrew  with  equal  foresight  from  the  fiavours 
which  M.  de  Polignac's  ministry  offered  for  their  adhesion, 
•  They  foresaw,  with  the  whole  country,  that  the  names  risked 
in  this  senseless  conflict  would  be  for  ever  looked  upon  as  fatal 
in  the  history  of  their  country. 

M.  de  MarceUus,  son  to  the  orator  of  that  name,  celebrated 
by  his  zeal  for  the  unseasonable  joint  responsibility  of  thrones 
and  altars,  declined  the  post  of  under  Secretary  of  State  to 
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^Prmce  'Pohgaws*,  hd  did  not  consider  it  a  desertion  of  royalty 
to  re&se  the  fiLTonrs  of  those  who  were  leading  it  astraj.  I 
myself  was  connected  by  certain  familiarity  with  the  prime 
minist^.  Bemg  then  on  leave  of  absence  in  France,  the 
Prince  de  Polignac  wrote  to  snmmon  me  to  Paris,  to  confide 
to  me  the  direction  of  foreign  affidrs.  I  replied,  by  excnsing 
myself  on  account  of  my  youth  and  insufficiency.  The  prime 
minister  persbted,  however,  and  I  came  to  Paris.  *'  Well,"  he 
said  to  me  with  kindness,  thoogh  reproachfully;  **are  you, 
then,  one  of  those  who, calumniate  me,  by  accusing  me  of  a 
wish  to  overturn  the  institutions  which  uphold  at  once  liberty 
and  the  throne  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  dreaming  of  a  coup 
d'etat?*'  "  No,  my  prince,"  I  replied,  "  I  do  not  think  that  a 
coup  i^4Mt  is  in  your  thoughts ;  but  I  think  that  a  coup  i'^tot 
is  an  inevitable  fiitality  of  the  position  which  the  King  and  the 
ministry  are  taking  before  the  country :  and,  as  I  am  young, 
and  attached  to  the  dynasty  by  traditional  sentiment  and  by 
sincere  love  for  regular  liberty,  I  do  not  wish  to  attach  my 
name,  however  obscure  it  may  be,  to  the  catastrophe  of  legiti- 
macy and  of  the  charter."  The  Prince  de  Polignac  then 
drawing  me  into  his  principal  cabinet,  and  walking  with  me 
backwards  and  forwards  from  one  end  to  the  other,  during  two 
hours*  confidential  and  impassioned  conversation,  he  protested 
with  an  energy  evidentiy  sincere,  against  any  idea  of  over- 
turning, or  even  t)f  weakening  the  charter,  and  conjured  me 
with  still  greater  emphasis  to  believe  in  him,  and  to  accept  the 
confidential  post  which  he  kept  open  for  me  in  his  ministry. 
I  was  grateftil  and  afiected,  but  inflexible ;  he  was  sorry,  but 
not  offended. 

A  few  days  after  this  he  appointed  me  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  new  King  of  Greece,  at  present  King  of  the 
Belgians.  I  continued  to  see  the  Prince  de  Polignac  fami- 
liarly during  the  n^gociations  relative  to  the  new  Idngdom  of 
Greece,  which  terminated  unexpectedly  by  the  refusal  of  the 
orown,  and  the  departure  from  Paris  of  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saxe-Ooburg. 

file  language  was  oonstantiy  the  same  during  those  loiig 
months  of  agony  for  France  which  preceded  the  coup  ik6M. 
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It  seemed  to  me  to  be  fully  demonstrated  that  the  "Bxince  de 
Polignac  never  thought,  at  that  time,  of  re-establishing  the 
absolute  power  of  royalty  in  Fiance,  and  that  his  plan  was  to 
create  a  sort  of  episcopcd  aristocracy,  conservative  of  religion, 
of  which  he  wished  to  be  the  restorer.    A  political  anstocracj, 
not  of  birth  but  of  landed  property,  a  doable  aiistocracy,  whidi 
would  imitate  in  France  the  English  peerage,  and  which  would 
offer  to  the  throne  support  and  resistance  at  the  same  time. 
His  ideas  went  no  farther  than  a  moveable  but  conservative 
hierarchy,  like  the  property  of  the  country.    But  these  upijght 
and  even  liberal  intentions  appeared  to  me  to  be  equally  con* 
fused  and  obstinate  in  his  mind.     They  had,  in  my  eyes,  the 
double  vice  of  not  corresponding  in  any  respect  with  the  liberty 
of  the  human  mind  in  religious  matters,  the  conquest  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  cemented  by  the  revolution  of  '89,  and  of 
corresponding  still  less  with  the  democratic  spirit  of  France, 
whose  last  conquest  is  the  elective  franchise,  a  mark  of  nobility 
more  moral  and  intellectual  than  the  purely  material  one  of 
landed  property. 

XXVI. 

These,  doubtless,  were  also  the  upright  but  ill-considered 
ideas  of  the  King,  of  whom  M.  de  Polignac  was  only  the 
cozifidant  and  the  agent.    An  interview  which  I  had  with 
Charles  X.,  at  the  same  period,  confirmed  me  in  these  con- 
jectures.    Being  introduced  into  the  King*s  cabinet,  where  I 
had  been  summoned  to  give  him  some  explanationa  on  the 
projected    expedition  to  Algiers,   and  on    the  veiy  hostile 
manoeuvres  of  Austria  against  France,  and  against  the  House  of 
Bourbon  in  Italy,  I  found  his  majesty  alone,  standing  before  a 
long  table  covered  with  maps  and  despatches.    His  attitude 
displayed  a  mild  majesty,  with  serenity  in  his  coimtenance  and 
kindness  in  his  look.     **  You  see,"  he  said  to  me,  putting  his 
finger  on  a  long  despatch  of  mine  that  lay  on  the  table,  '*  that 
I  am  occupied  about  you,  and  that  I  read  everything  connected 
with  my  foreign  afl[airs.    I  have  just  read  the  memoir  which  I 
required  from  you,  on  the  expedition  that  my  government 
meditates  to  Algiers,  and  I  am  satisfied  with  you;  very  much 
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satisfied/'  he  added,  dwelling  on  the  word  with  a  smile ;  *'  so 
satisfied,  that  it  is  the  reading  of  your  work  which  has  in  a 
great  measure  decided  me  on  this  expedition."    I  thanked  the 
King  for  this  expression  of  his  satisfaction.    He  allnded  to  a 
memoir  which  had  heen  demanded  of  me  hj  the  Baron  de 
Damas,  daring  the  YillMe  administration,  on  the  political 
results  of  a  French  expedition  against  the  Barhary  pirates, 
and  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  such  an  enter- 
prise might  produce  with  respect  to  the  Mediterranean,  to 
commerce,  and  to  our  influence  on  the  coasts  of  Italy  and 
Spain.     Having  heen  the  only  representative  of  France  at  that 
time  in  Upper  Italy,  owing  to  the  ahsence  of  the  Duke  de 
Laval,  and  the  death  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Mainsonfort,  chance 
had  indicated  me  for  this  work.     It  had  heen  communicated 
to  the  King,  who  decided  on  the  ruin  of  Algiers  and  the 
extinction  of  piracy,  but  not  on  the  internal  conquest  of  Africa. 
It  coincided  with  the  personal  ideas  of  Charles  X.,  who  wished 
to  distinguish  his  reign  by  a  well-grounded,  honest,  and  useful 
glory.    The  conversation  was  prolonged  on  this  subject. 

But  the  King,  soon  throwing  down  the  memoir  which  he 
had  in  his  hand,  and  passing  with  a  certain  juvenile  precipi- 
tancy of  step  from  the  other  side  of  the  table  where  he  stood 
facing  me,  approached,  took  me  with  a  noble  igid  indulgent 
familiarity  by  the  arm,  and  drawing  me  with  him  from  the 
window  to  the  other  end  of  the  cabinet  and  back  again,  com- 
plaisantly  broached  the  real  question  of  his  heart,  which  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  all,  and  was  the  mainspring  of  this  interview. 
He  reproached  me  with  my  unjust  distrust  of  his  ministiy. 
He  Rpoke  to  me  with  the  same  emphasis  as  M.  de  Polignac 
of  Ms  strong  and  sincere  desire  to  maintain  the  charter,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  uphold  his  monarchical  right.     He  was 
rational,  quick,  energetic,  elevated,  eloquent,  in  short  a  states- 
man.    It  was  evidept  that  the  truth  flowed  from  his  lips. 
Nothing,  except  hi»  false  position  with  a  ministry  antagonistic 
to  public  opinion,  indicated  the  prince,  who,  a  few  months  after, 
hurled  defiance  at  revolutions.     Bespect  closed  my  mouth  and 
merely  permitted  some  indications  of  doubt  and  inquietude  at 
bis  words.     I  left  the  presence  convinced  that  a  king  80 
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upright  and  intelligent  did  not  meditate  any  treason  againBt 
his  countzj,  hut  that  the  fatality  of  his  xnimBtry  was  drawing 
hJm  on  towards  an  extremity,  where  he  would  have  no  other 
choice  than  hetween  a  humiliation  or  an  act  of  violence. 

I  saw  the  Pritioe  de  Polignac  again  familiarly,  after  this 
audience  with  the  King,  and  up  to  the  termination  of  his 
ministiy  and  to  the  electioiis  which  preceded  the  crisis.     He 
had  a  degree  of  confidence  so  natural,  and,  so  to  speak,  so 
mystical,  in  his  mission  to  resolve  all  difficulties  triumphantly, 
and  to  re-seat  the  church  and  the  throne  on  the  hasis  of  the 
improved  constitution,  that,  at  the  moment  when  everything 
was  tottering  under  the  stru^le  alreadj  begun  between  the 
Elng  and  the  people,  having  been  to  take  leave  of  him  on  going 
abroad,  he  kept  me  to  dine  with  his  family,  and  aooompanyiug 
me  after  dinner  to  the  reception  room :  *'  Farewell,'*  he  said* 
pressing  my  hand,  '*  you  are  going  away,  you  are  veiy  happy ; 
when  you  return  you  will  repose  in  the  shade  of  what  I  shall 
have  accomplished.'*    These  were  the  last  words  I  heard  from 
his  lips.    When  I  did  return  there  was  no  longer  a  legitimate 
throne ;  the  King  Charles  X.  was  in  Scotland,  and  the  Prince 
de  Polignac  at  Vincennes,  expiating,  not  his  crime,  but  his 
mental  blindness. 

XXVII. 

Let  us  return  to  the  day  following  the  address,  whence 
this  episode  has  diverted  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

The  King,  in  a  state  of  irritation,  and  the  ministers,  hum- 
bled, held  a  council  on  the  measures  rendered  necessary  by 
a  conflict  thus  declared  at  the  very  first  sitting;  *  the  council 
exploded  with  indignation.  The  Chamber  was  transformed  into 
an  assembly  of  factious  men,  the  address  was  a  preamble  of 
revolution,  the  year  '89  was  about  to  recommence :  such  were 
the  observations  of  the  ministers  before  the  deliberation.    The 

*  We  miut  inform  the  reader  tkd;  from  thit  to  the  end  of  the  lutkary, 
all  the  details  that  we  give  vpon  the  King's  cabinet,  and  on  the  secrets  of 
council,  are  authentic,  and  drawn  fix>m  a  narrative  written,  hour  after  hour, 
by  one  of  the  most  veracious  of  the  witnesses  and  actors  in  this  gi^eat 
^ma.  His  journal,  now  before  us,  is  the  official  report  of  the  last  months 
of  this  reign. 
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Kii^  was  sUent,  bat  his  calnuiefis  indicated  that  his  resolution 
was  already  taken.  Previoas  to  any  deliberation,  the  ministers 
thought  it  their  duty  to  put  to  him,  respectfully,  this  question, 
which  it  belonged  to  him  alone  to  answer:  "Is  the  King 
disposed  to  yield  to  the  injunction  contained  in  the  address, 
by  Ahfinging  his  ministry  ?  "  ^'  No,'*  replied  the  King ;  *'  that 
would  be  ^  debasement  of  my  crown,  and  the  abdication  of 
the  royal  prerogaiiye.  Moreover,  what  ministiy  could  ever 
act  with  such  a  Chamber?  l¥hen  I  wished  to  change  the 
Martignac  ministry,  whose  concessions,  so  ungratefully  re- 
ceiyed,  brought  me  to  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  I  consulted 
Eoyer-Gollard  as  to  the  men  who  would  have  the  best  chance 
of  having  a  majority  in  the  Chamber.  'None!*  he  repliedi 
discouraged  at  the  incoherent  elements  composing  the  Assembly 
over  which  he  presides." 

M.  deMonthel  enhu^ed  npon  the  <fte<2im  of  M.  Boyer-Collard. 
All  the  ministers,  with  the  exception  of  M.  Ouemon  de  Ban- 
viUe,  decided  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  and  an  appeal 
to  the  country,  which  was  to  be  prepared  by  a  close  canvass  of 
the  electors,  and  by  giving  time  for  xefioction  before  the  elec- 
tions came  on.  M.  Guemon  do  Banville  contended,  with 
reason,  that  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  had 
this  danger,  that  it  would  place  the  whole  country,  instead 
of  an  ftnarchical  Chamber,  in  apparent  oppositioa  with  the 
crown,  and  face  to  face  with  the  King.  *'  Let  us  not  under- 
stand," ho  said,  "or  feign  not  to  understand  the  address; 
let  us  bring  forward  wise  and  national  laws,  and  if  the  Cham- 
ber rcsjects  them  because  they  come  from  the  King,  let  ns 
then  dissolve  it,  but  only  when  taken  in  the  very  fetct  of 
systematic  opposition  to  the  good  of  the  country."  He  sup- 
ported his  opinion  with  the  boldest  arguments  against  the 
presumed  opinions  of  the  King  and  his  colleagues.  He  was 
apprehensive  that  he  had  mortally  offended  the  King,  but  his 
miyesty,  at  the  termination  of  the  sittmg,  approached,  and  taking 
his  arm  with  benevolent  familiarity  praised  his  frankness :  "  You 
are  quite  right,"  he  said,  "in  giving  your  opinions  freely:  I 
love  the  truth,  and  I  know  how  to  appreciate  it.  Continue  to 
tell  me,  not  what  I  wish,  but  what  you  yourself  thmk.** 
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It  was  decided  that  the  Chambers  ahotdd  be  first  adjourned 
to  the  Srd  September,  and  thus  held  in  suspense,  whilst  the 
goyemment  should  prepare  the  public  mind  by  the  confidential 
influence  of  its  agents,  after  which  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
should  be  dissoWed.  The  King  then,  taking  a  pen  from  the 
hand  of  one  of  his  ministers,  wrote  himself  a  draft  of  the  reply 
that  he  should  make  to  the  address  of  the  deputies.  This 
autograph  of  the  King's,  which  we  here  transcribe  from  the 
original,  now  before  us,  was  conceived  in  the  following  terms: 

'*  I  have  fulfilled  my  duty  as  king  in  receiving  the  address 
which  you  have  presented  to  me.  You  have  learned  my 
intentions  from  my  reply  to  the  address  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  and  I  shall  never  swerve  from  them ! 

"  Betum  to  your  Chamber,  where  my  ministers  will  ac- 
quaint you  with  my  wishes.'* 

**The  Chamber  is  playing  a  bold  game,"  said  the  King,  a 
few  moments  after,  '*  in  attacking  my  crown.  I  must  speak  to 
l^ese  deputies  like  a  monarch.*' 

XXVIII. 

M.  Eoyer-Collard  having  been  introduced  to  the  King's 
cabinet,  read  the  address  of  the  Chamber  to  him  in  a  voice  of 
mingled  emotion  and  respect.  The  countenance  of  M.  Boyer- 
Collard,  though  naturally  austere,  seemed  by  the  sorrowfal 
expression  of  his  features  to  correct  the  tmgracious  words  which 
his  functions  of  president  compelled  him  to  pronounce.  The 
King,  afiPecting  majestic  disdain,  listened  to  them  with  signs  of 
impatience,  and  replied  nearly  in  the  terms  which  he  had 
previously  prepared.  The  order  in  council,  adjourning  the 
Chamber  to  the  8rd  September,  was  immediately  after  laid 
before  the  Assembly.  War  being  thus  declared  between  the 
two  powers,  a  truce  of  a  few  months  was  given  to  the  public 
mind ;  but  the  ministry  appeared  even  to  its  friends  unequal 
to  the  crisis  which  it  had  the  boldness  to  provoke.  The 
Gazette  de  France^  the  organ  of  M.  de  Vill^le  even  in  the  heart 
of  the  King,  incessantly  recommended  the  recal  of  this  min 
ister,  and  denounced  the  insufficiency  of  a  court  government 
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M.  de  Yillele  thought  that  M.  de  Poligimc,  alreadj  shaken  in 
his  seat,  yroold  either  give  it  up  to  him,  or  o£fer  him  aa  alli- 
ance ;  he  thei^fore  came  to  Paris.  Secret  negociations  were 
opened  on  the  one  side  hetween  the  friends  of  M.  de  Villele 
and  those  of  M.  de  Polignao  to  unite  them,  and  on  the  other 
side  hetween  M.  de  Villele  and  M.  de  Peyronnet,  to  form 
together  a  ministry  capable  of  controlling  events.  These  two 
old  colleagues  saw  one  another  with  this  view  without  coming 
to  an  understanding,  for  M.  de  Villdle  could  with  difficulty 
bear  an  equal,  and  M.  de  Peyronnet  could  no  longer  suffer  a 
superior.  The  King  himself,  happy  at  being  relieved  from 
parliamentary  ministers,  and  at  governing  alone,  by  his  own 
intelligence  and  by  the  agency  of  a  favourite,  evinced  by  his 
coldness  to  M.  de  Yilldle  that  his  presence  at  Paris  was  disa- 
greeable to  him.  The  minister,  repulsed  by  the  countenance 
of  the  King,  withdrew,  bearing  with  him  beforehand  the 
mourning  sorrow  of  the  monarchy.  His  departure  let  loose 
against  the  Prince  de  Polignac  the  hitherto  restrained  animo- 
sity of  the  Villele  party.  M.  de  Genoude,  who  had  written 
some  weeks  before  to  the  author  of  this  narrative,  to  reproach 
him  with  not  believing  in  the  salvation  of  royalty  through  the 
intervention  of  a  minister  whom  he  called  the  lion  of  the 
monarchy,  daily  reproved  in  his  paper  the  proud  incapacity 
of  the  Polignac  ministry.  But  the  King  and  M.  de  Polignac 
had  detached  M.  de  Peyronnet  from  this  league,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  speedily  strengthening  the  council  with  the  name  and 
intrepidity  of  this  orator  gave  them  a  secret  confidence  against 
the  enterprises  of  the  ViUSle  party.  This  confidence  of  M.  de 
Polignac  even  appeared  to  those  around  him  to  be  independent 
of  human  aid,  and  founded  upon  supernatural  auguries.  He 
went  forward  as  if  in  a  dream,  without  feeling  the  asperities  of 
the  route,  and  blind  to  the  precipice  before  him.  On  the  day 
when  the  address  was  discussed  in  secret  committee,  some  one 
having  asked  him  if  he  had  sufficiently  considered  the  difficul- 
ties of  speaking  in  public  which  attended  the  first  appearance 
of  a  statesman  in  the  tribune,  and  if  he  had  prepared  a  speech 
for  the  occasion :  "  Where  is  the  necessity  ?**  he  replied ;  "  the 
place  and  the  circumstances  are  sufficient  inspiration."    He 
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accordingly  ascended  the  tribune  in  this  belief  bm  to  the  inftlli- 
bility  of  the  inspiration,  and,  of  coarse,  could  only  stammer 
out  a  few  unintelligible  words. 

On  the  day  he  went  to  the  Assembly  to  promulgate  the 
order  in  council  for  its  prorogation,  one  of  his  colleagues, 
affected  at  the  grayity  of  the  crisis,  endeayoured  to  reconsider 
the  matter,  and  to  convince  him  that  the  Chamber,  being 
brought  back  to  reason  by  pacific  counsels,  might  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  crown,  and  give  a  nugority  to  the  King. 
**A  nuyorityt"  the  prince  quicklj  replied,  thus  letting  the 
secret  of  his  breast  escape ;  ^*  I  should  be  very  sony  for  it,  I 
shouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  it"  The  advances  that  were 
made  for  peace  were,  therefore,  in  his  mind,  and  in  that  of  the 
King,  nothing  but  grievances  sought  for  to  justify  an  appeal  to 
war. 


BOOK   FOETY-EIGHTH. 

The  first  idea  of  the  expedition  to  Algiers — Diflbrent  ojnzdons  of  the  King 
and  his  miiusters  on  this  subject — Momentary  project  of  alliance  with 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  for  this  conqaest  abandoned  by  the  ministry — 
Internal  embarrassments ;  threateuintr  symptoms ;  incendiarism  in  Nor- 
mandy— Preparations  for  the  African  ezpeditioni  nnfayoarable  pre- 
Tisions  of  public  opinion  and  of  the  superior  officers  of  the  fleet — 
Frinoe  Leopold  of  Saxe^oburg  refiises  the  crown  of  Greece— Landing 
of  the  expeiMon  in  Africa ;  victory  of  Sidi-Fcrruch ;  taking  of  Algiers — 
Effect  of  this  victory  on  public  opinion — ^Elections  of  1830 — Besistanee 
of  the  court ;  approach  of  the  crisis — Beport  of  M.  de  Chantelauze — 
Signing  of  tiie  orders  in  oooncil — Maimont  promoted  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Paris — ^Impression  made  on  the  capital  by  reading  the 
orders  in  ooraicil — ^Frotests  of  the  journalists ;  decisioiDS  of  the  tribu- 
nals— ^Agitation— Confidence  of  the  court 

I. 

While  public  opinion,  too  well  foreseeing  the  snares  laid  by 
the  goYdrnment,  was  preparing,  by  secret  or  open  organisation* 
for  resistance  or  aggression^,  at  the  moment  when  the  inevitAble 
dissolation  of  the  Chamber  should  give  the  signal  for  electoral 
agitation ;  the  gOYemment  was  energetically  occupied  in  courting 
popularity  by  one  of  those  great  external  and  military  under- 
takings which  dazzle  the  national  pride,  and  constitute  an  ex- 
cuse OYen  for  tyranny.  The  expedition  to  Algiers  was  the 
object  of  the  assiduous  deliberations  of  the  goYemment.  An 
insult  on  the  part  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  who  had  laid  his  hand 
on  tht  French  consul,  and  who  obstinately  refused  the  repara- 
tion due  to  the  rights  of  nations,  gave  a  motiYe  to  this  armed 
reclamation.  A  fruitless  and  onerous  blockade  had  for  the  last 
three  years  been  wearing  out  our  squadrons  without  any  result. 
M.  de  VilUle  was  repugnant  to  violent  measures,  which  might 
exceed  the  olyect  in  Yiew,  mise  questions  of  European  policy, 
agitata  cabinets,  and  disturb  the  peace.  M.  de  Martignac,  more 
enterprising  and  more  ea^er  for  lec^timate  popularity,  had  a 
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glimpse  of  this  heroic  solution  of  difficulties,  which  was  also 
in  unison  with  the  chivalrous  and  national  spirh  of  M.  de 
Laferronnays. 

The  King  was  favourahle,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  idea  of 
distinguishing  his  reign  hj  an  enterprise  at  once  military, 
political,  and  religious :  which  had  frequently  tempted  Christi- 
anity, and  before  which  Austria,  Spain,  and  England,  had 
failed. 'C  He  had  not,  however,  come  to  a  final  resolution  on 
ihe  subject.  There  was  some  hesitation,  not  as  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  Algerine  piracy,  but  the  most  effectual  means  of  attain- 
ing this  object.  There  was  only  one  worthy  of  France,  if  she 
condescended  to  measure  her  strength  with  one  of  those  Barbary 
regencies,  and  this  was  a  naval  expedition.  But  it  must  bo 
acknowledged,  to  the  prejudice  of  those  admirals  who  at  that 
time  commanded  the  French  navy,  that  they  either  exaggerated 
to  themselves,  or,  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  exaggerated  to 
the  government,  the  impossibilities  of  the  enterprise. 

The  Prince  de  Polignac,  on  entering  upon  his  ministry, 
did  not  seem  to  have  felt  the  whole  political  bearing  of  a 
triumphant  expedition,  upon  which  he  and  the  King  soon  after 
founded  so  many  hopes.  In  the  course  of  December,  1829,  the 
president  of  the  council,  unknown  to  his  colleagues,  had  signed 
the  preliminaries  of  a  convention  with  Mehemet  Ali,  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  with  the  view  to  relieve  the  government  finally  from  the 
expense  and  difficulties  of  the  blockade,  and  to  avenge  France 
on  one  barbarian  by  the  agency  of  another.  By  this  convention, 
without  propriety  as  regarded  France,  and  without  foresight  as 
regarded  the  East,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  contracted,  for  the 
consideration  of  ten  millions  of  francs  and  four  vessels  of  the 
line,  to  be  delivered  to  him  by  the  French  government,  to 
inarch  an  Ottoman  army  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  Tripoli 
and  Tunis,  to  Algiers,  to  seize  upon  that  regency  and  to  govern 
it  himself,  giving  pledges  for  the  security  of  ihe  seas.  This 
was  granting  to  Egypt,  already  too  powerful,  the  sea-coast  of 
Africa,  and  exchanging  a  weak  enemy  for  a  formidable  and  all 

*  This  18  a  Strang  mistoko  with  respect  to  England,  Lord  Ezmouth's 
bombardment  of  Algiers  baving  glorioosly  effected  t£e  Intimate  olgects.of 
hifl  es^teditiom-^TaANSLATOB. 
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powerfol  one.  It  sma,  moreover,  humbling  the  flag  and  the 
honour  of  France  to  consent  to  expunge  it  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  allow  it  jto  be  borne  by  another  power.  The  first  in- 
stalments of  the  millions  promised  to  Mehemet  Ali  had,  in  the 
meantime,  been  actually  sent  off  to  Toulon. 

This  convention,  being  at  length  produced  before  the  King 
and  the  council  of  ministers,  excited  a  general  murmur.  The 
Prince  de  Polignac  himself,  felt  the  impropriety  of  a  treaty 
which  made  war  a  bugbear  to  the  country  and  debased  the 
national  dignity.  He  tore  up  the  convention,  recalled  the  sub- 
sidy to  Paris,  and  decided  with  enthusiasm  on  a  naval  and 
military  expedition.  General  Bourmont,  minister  of  war,  was 
charged  with  the  preparations  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  in 
concert  with  the  minister  of  marine. 

The  principal  naval  officers  being  convoked,  to  furnish  in- 
formation to  the  King  and  council,  unanimously  decided  that  a 
lajiding  was  impracticable  upon  the  coast  of  Algiers.  Two 
young  officers,  M.  Dupetit  Thenars  and  another  captain  of  a 
frigate,  ventured  alone  to  combat  the  objections  of  their  chiefs. 
They  demonstrated  that  everything  was  possible  to  the  skill 
and  bravery  of  a  French  squadron,  and  their  testimony  decided 
the  question. 

Marmont  solicited  the  command  of  the  land  army ;  but  the 
Duke  d'Angoul^me,  the  King,  and  the  ministers,  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  Bourmont,  in  order  not  to  accumulate  exclusively  all 
the  military  distinction  of  the  country  on  one  of  the  Emperor's 
generals,  and  to  accustom  France  to  give  also  their  share  of 
services  and  glory  to  the  generals  of  the  monarchy.  The 
preparations  were  pressed  forward  with  ability,  secrecy,  and 
vigour  by  the  government. 

II. 

The  King  and  the  Duke  d*Angoul^me  were  gratified  at  this 
prospect  of  splendour  for  the  new  reign,  and  withdrew  their 
thoughts  from  the  country  to  rest  them  on  the  army. 

Meanwhile  the  time  was  passing,  the  fermentation  of  public 
gtptnion  gave  a  presage  of  desperate  elections,  and  the  cabinet 
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began,  for  the  first  time,  to  contemplate  the  terriUe  hypot^ieais 
of  ei  coup  d*dat.  The  King  and  the  Prince  de  Polignae  still 
masked  this  last  resooree  horn  the  oooncil,  and  cloaked  it  horn 
their  own  eyes  under  the  text  of  Article  14th  of  the  charter, 
which  authorised  the  King,  in  extreme  conjunctores,  to  take  all 
necessaiy  measures  for  public  safety.  The  Prince  de  Polignae, 
in  placii^  before  his  colleagues  the  hypothesis  of  the  triumf^ 
of  the  opposition  in  an  appeal  to  the  countiy,  did  not  hesitate 
to  advise  the  King  to  assume  the  dietatoiBhip,  vrhidi,  in  his 
idea,  was  decreed  to  him  by  this  ambiguous  cucticle  of  the 
charter.  M.  de  Bourmont,  like  all  soldiers,  made  an  offer  of 
hi9  0word,  the  law  supreme  against  all  doubtfdl  ones.  M.  de 
Montbel,  whose  mind  was  more  scrupulous,  only  consented  to 
it  on  condition  of  clear  right  and  absolute  necessity,  which 
should  justify  his  pcdicy  and  his  conscience.  M.  de  Chabrol 
was  for  deferring  its  exercise  till  after  the  most  reiterated 
attempts  of  legal  government;  M.  de  Gourvoisi^  and  M. 
Guemon  de  Banville  set  aside  the  proposition  as  a  crime,  and 
declared  that,  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  Chamber  hostile  to  the 
system  of  goremment,  the  duty  of  the  King  was  to  submit  to 
the  decision  of  the  country.  The  minister  of  the  naval  depart- 
ment, like  the  minister  of  war,  was  for  using  force. 

This  diversity  of  opinions  on  so  grave  a  subject,  indicated 
the  necessity  of  certain  alterations  in  the  minbtry,  ^idiich  should 
restore  the  accordance  of  the  council.  Meanwhile  all  definite 
resolutions  were  suspended  to  another  time.  They  all  agreed 
in  hoping  that  the  elections,  made  under  the  irresistible 
prestige  of  victory  and  conquest  at  Algiers,  might  render  these 
fatal  measures  unnecessary.  The  King  decided  that  the  dlB- 
solution  of  the  Chamber  should  be  fixed  for  the  Ifith.  May,  tiie 
period  at  which  the  Duke  d*Angoul^me  would  have  returned 
from  his  journey  to  the  South  to  superintend  the  African 
expedition,  and  that  the  electors  should  be  convoked  for  the 
d5th  June. 

III. 

M.  de  Courvoisier,  nevertheless,  hastened  the  moment  of 
his  retirement  from  a  cabinet,  behind  which  he  oould  tod 
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elearij  perceire  a  fatal  and  mysterious  directorship.  Incen- 
diarism, like  that  hy  which  the  malcontents  of  Constantinople 
warned  the  government  of  the  mute  disaffection  of  the  people, 
threw  all  Normandy  into  consternation.  No  researches  of 
justice  or  police  could  succeed  in  discovering  its  authors. 
These  crimes,  whether  private  or  political,  resembling  those  of 
thejoumSs  du  brigandage,  in  1789,  have  continued  enigmatical 
to  this  very  day.  M.  de  Gonrvoisier  drew  a  sinister  picture  of 
these  presages  to  the  King.  Were  they  sectarians?  Were 
they  Actions  malcontents?  Were  they  incendiaries  hired 
to  instil  sanguinazy  madness  into  the  popular  mind  ?  The 
royalists  accused  the  secret  societies,  the  liberals  accused  the 
royalists,  popular  rumour  accused  the  faction. of  the  Jesuits,  the 
court,  and  Pzinoe  de  Polignac ;  but  these  mutual  calumnies 
cleared  up  nothing,  and  embittered  alL  The  people  terror- 
struck,  were  impelled  by  fiight  to  intestine  agitations;  all 
plagues  drive  men  to  despair,  and  from  despair  to  crime  there's 
but  the  signal  wanted.  Eegiments  of  the  royal  guard  were 
mardied  into  Normandy,  and  Paris  itself  was  thus  left  un 
covered.  The  King,  whose  mind  was  overcast,  seemed  to  take 
refuge  in  violence.  The  Prince  de  Polignac  affected  incre- 
duHtjTor  disdain  for  these  symptoms.  The  nation  fixed  its 
gaze  upon  Toulon,  where  the  preparations  for  embarking  the 
troops,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Duke  d'AngoulSnie,  afforded  some 
diversion  from  its  terrors.  The  liberal  journals,  foreseeing 
and  escaggerating  to  themselves  the  strength  which  victory 
would  confer  upon  the  government,  became  implacable  with 
impassioned  detraction  in  prophesying  the  ruin  of  the  squadron 
and  the  army.  Emigration  itself  had  never  more  completely 
abdicated  its  patriotism  to  gratify  its  party  hatred. 

England,  on  her  side,  pretending  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
ascendancy  which  a  triumph  of  our  navy  would  give  us  in  the 
Meditenanean,  eocchanged  note  after  note  with  the  French 
government,  to  ask  lor  explanations  on  our  ulterior  projects  in 
Africa.  The  King  and  the  Prince  de  Polignac  replied  to  these 
widi  the  dignity  becoming  a  great  people,  which  takes  <^noe 
even  at  being  interrogated.  They  disavowed  all  actual  thou^ts 
«f  permanent  conquest  on  the  continent,  but  they  did  not  in- 
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terdict  themselTes  at  a  future  period  from  the  enlaigement  of 
occupatioQ  which  events  might  render  necessary,  enga^pig 
only  to  decide  upon  nothing  hut  in  accordance  with  all  the 
ther  powers. 

IV. 

The  army  having  at  length  embarked,  put  to  sea  on  the 
11th  May,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  which 
hastened  to  Toulon  to  salute  the  flag  and  pray  for  its  triumph. 
Since  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  the  Mediterranean  had  never 
borne  such  a  fleet  upon  its  waves.  France  was  going  to  tempt 
with  it  one  of  the  noblest  hazards  of  its  military  destiny.  The 
royalists  looked  for  its  return  with  still  greater  enthusiasm ; 
for  it  was  to  restore  to  the  King  the  power  of  saving  the 
monarchy,  and  the  requisite  popularity  to  struggle  against  the 
fiEtctions.  The  Duke  d'Angoullme  on  returning  from  Toulon, 
inflamed  with  the  general  intoxication,  brought  home  again  to 
the  King  the  anticipated  assurance  of  success  inspired  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  troops.  "  Success  is  certain,'*  he  said  to  the 
council,  **  with  an  army  animated  by  such  a  spirit." 

Normandy,  meanwhile,  continued  to  be  agitated  with  in- 
cendiarism. The  ministers  who  were  not  in  the  full  confidence 
of  the  designs  of  the  King,  and  the  president  of  the  counci], 
were  astonished'  at  the  resistanoe  made  by  government  to  the 
marching  of  fresh  detachments  of  the  royal  guard  into  those 
departments ;  the  mental  reservation  of  the  King  and  his  minis- 
ter began  to  show  itself  through  this  unwillingness  to  leave 
Paris  without  troops.  A  few  battalions  were,  however,  at 
length  despatched. 

The  differences  of  opinion  which  had  been  produced  in  the 
cabinet,  on  account  of  the  extreme  measures  to  be  foreseen  and 
prepared  with,  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  hostile  election,  had  for 
some  time  past  decided  the  King  on  re-establishing  a  com* 
munity  of  principle  in  the  ministry,  and  fortifying  his  council 
with  men  of  political  sentiments  conformable  to  the  extremity 
of  the  conjuncture,  and  the  ultra-nature  of  his  own  opinions; 
The  Prince  de  Polignac  treated  his  old  colleagues  with  eo^ 
tempt,  by  negociating.  alone,  and  without  the  concurrence  of 
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those  who  were  to  he  retained,  the  admission  of  several  new 
ministers.  After  haying  completed  the  council  hy  the  appoint- 
ment of  M.  de  Peyronnet,  M.  de  Ohantelauze,  and  M.  de 
Oapelle,  he  went  to  the  residence  of  M.  Guemon  de  EanviUe, 
who  had  expressed  a  wish  to  follow  M.  de  Oourvoisier  in  his 
retirement,  and  after  chatting  some  time  on  indifferexfl  matters : 
**  Well  r*  he  said,  "  we  have  three  new  colleagues !  "  "  I  am 
rejoiced  to  hear  it,"  replied  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
happy  at  the  thoughts  of  being  relieved  from  a  responsibility 
which  was  undermining  his  health,  and  which  honour  alone 
prevented  him  from  getting  rid  of  by  a  voluntary  resignation. 
Having  expressed  to  the  Prince  the  happiness  he  should  feel 
at  returning  into  private  life:  "What  do  you  say  ?  "  demanded 
M.  de  Polignac :  "  Why  you  are  to  stay  with  us!"  He  then,  for 
the  first  time,  informed  him  that  M.  de  Chantelauze  was  to 
replace  M.  de  Gourvoisier  as  Minister  of  Justice,  that  the  home 
department  was  to  be  given  to  M.  de  Peyronnet,  and  that  a 
new  department,  formed  from  the  dismemberment  of  the  home 
office,  was  created  for  M.  Gapelle,  the  King's  choice. 

Astonished  at  this  self-conceit  of  the  prime  minister,  who 
had  calculated  so  much  on  the  subserviency  of  his  colleagues 
as  to  connect  together,  without  having  once  consulted  them  on 
the  subject,  men  who  were  to  participate  in  so  high  and  so 
collective  a  responsibility,  M.  de  Banville  insisted  on  retiring : 
"Bah I  Bah!"  exclaimed  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  smiling, 
"  you  are  always  making  objections !  But  you  will  see  Hiat  all 
wiU  go  right,  and  that  we  shall  understand  one  another  won 
derfuDyweU!" 

M.  de  Montbel,  being  treated  with  the  same  flippancy,  had 
yielded  only  to  the  request  of  the  King.  "  What ! "  exclaimed 
the  latter,  pressing  him  in  his  arms,  and  invoking  his  fidelity 
with  tears,  "Are  you  then  going  to  desert  me  in  the  em- 
liacrassment  and  dangers  which  beset  me  on  every  side  I  '*  M. 
4e  Montbel,  whose  heart  was  always  his  guide,  sacrificed  his 
flomples,  and  devoted  liis  lif e  to  the  tears  of  his  master.  M. 
de  Peyronnet,  who  had  neither  justice  nor  pardon  to  expect 
from  the  liberal  party,  separated  henceforward  from  M.  de 
YilUle,  feeling  bis  courage,  and  proud  of  his  superiority  of 
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ekqiience  and  detenninatioii  oyer  a  cabinet  of  which  he  nould 
be  the  eon],  had  no  iefuge  bat  in  the  extremities  of  gorero- 
ment.  The  court  parly  in  him  reoogmsed  its  statesman ;  the 
enterprising  boldness  of  his  character  encoantered  difficoltiea 
irithout  fear;  the  court  felt  itself  invincible  with  him,  and 
compared  him  to  Danton  for  the  resources  and  intrepiditj  ci 
his  eloquence.  The  Prince  de  Polignac,  sure  of  the  entire 
and  paternal  confidence  of  the  Elng,  introduced  M.  de  Pey- 
ronnet  without  fearing  him  as  a  rival.  He  constxtnted  the 
thought  of  the  court,  M.  de  Peyzonnet  the  eloquence,  and  M- 
de  Bounnont  the  action.  « 

V. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  council  <rf  ministezB, 
Charles  X.  opened  the  business  of  the  daj,  and  traced  himself 
the  course  of  his  government.  ** Gentlemen^"  said  he,  ''I 
wish  to  acquaint  you,  in  a  few  words,  with  the  system  which 
I  mean  to  follow,  and  which  I  have  frequently  developed  to 
my  ministers.  My  firm  intentioii  is  to  maintain  the  diarter ; 
I  do  not  wish  to  deviate  from  it  on  any  point,  but  neither  shall 
I  suffer  others  to  do  so.  I  hope  tiiat  the  future  Chamber 
will  be  composed  of  men  of  judgmmt,  sufficiently  the  friends 
of  their  country  to  second  my  intentions;  but,  should  it  be 
otherwise,  I  shall,  without  swerving  from  a  oonstitutioual 
course,  know  how  to  make  them  rei^ect  my  right,  which  I 
look  upon  as  the  best  guarantee  for  the  public  tranquillity 
and  the  happiness  of  Francei,  These  are  my  intentioos,"'  he 
added,  with  majesty ;  **  it  is  your  doty  to  seoosid  them,  each 
in  the  ministerial  department  which  is  confided  to  him ! " 

It  was  settled  that  the  King,  interroning  fi)r  the  first  time 
with  the  public  conscience  by  9.  direct  and  personal  appeal  to 
public  opinion,  should,  on  the  eve  of  the  elections^  addnm  a 
royal  proclamation  to  the  electors.  M«  de  Peyronnet  presentad 
to  the  King  a  list  of  the  presidenta  of  electoral  colleges ;  and 
the  reports  of  the  prefets  were  read  on  the  politiGal  fsdiag  sf 
their  departments,  and  t^e  probable  results  of  the  appcoadiing 
e]9ctions.    These  reports,  the  habitoal  ej^eeanooDL  of  th^ittil- 
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810118  of  the  provincial  funcdonanes,  flattered  by  their  subal- 
terns, flattered  the  ministers  in  their  turn,  and  the  latter 
flattered  the  King.  News  arrived  that  the  fleet,  with  the  army 
of  Algiers  on  board,  had  put  into  port  at  Palma :  the  slowness, 
the  indecision,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  admiral,  at  variance 
with  the  enthusiasm  and  impatience  of  General  Bourmont, 
the  commander  of  the  troops,  disquieted  the  King  and  his 
council  as  to  the  private  feeling  of  Admiral  Duperre,  everyone 
of  whose  doubts  and  objections  met  with  the  applause  of  the 
opposition.  It  was  apprehended  that  so  bold  an  enterprise, 
which  demanded  promptitude  and  secrecy,  mixst  &il  threv^ 
the  systematic,  and  perhaps  ill-intentioned,  timidity  of  the  com- 
mander of 'the  fleet.  The  fate  of  the  monarchy  was  in  the 
bands  of  an  officer  who  was  suspected  by  the  court  of  being  in 
oommunication  with  the  opposition. 

The  King,  acquainted  with  the  unfavourable  disposition  of 
Eng^d,  related  to  the  council  the  observation  of  a  member  of 
the  British  paiiiameDt,  who  predicted  the  approaching  downlGd 
of  the  Boorbons,  and  their  exile  to  Rome  with  the  last  mem 
bers  of  the  feimily  of  the  Stuarts 

VI. 

Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Goburg  was  then  at  Paris,  des 
tined  by  the  allied  powers  to  reign  over  Greece ;  but,  not  being 
able  to  obtain  from  the  French  government  a  loan  of  sixty 
millions  for  his  new  kingdom,  and  having  at  that  time  MIed  in 
his  negodation  of  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  quitted  Pans  at  night,  after  sending  to  the  Kjng 
his  refusal  of  the  crown  of  Greece.  The  King,  indignant  at 
this  abdication  of  a  throne,  of  which  even  the  perils  that  sur- 
rounded it  enhanced  the  value,  decided  that  silence  was  the 
only  proper  reply  to  such  a  resignation,  and  for  such  a  cause. 
"  He  is  an  ungrateful  person,  to  whom  glory  oflers  itself  and 
is  refosed!"  exclaimed  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  who  had  an 
instinctive  love  of  enterprise. 

The  news  of  the  landing  of  the  army  at  Sidi-Fermch,  and 
ef  the  glorious  eonquest  of  Algiers,  was  received  by  the  King 
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ott  Che  ^3rd  June.  This  was  to  him,  not  only  the  conquest  of 
Algiers,  but  also  the  conquest  of  his  own  kingdom.  He  did 
not  doubt  that  the  enthusiasm  of  this  triumph  would  restojre 
him  to  the  hearts  and  the  votes  of  the  country  in  the  electioiis 
then  about  to  commence. 

VII. 

This  expedition,  a  glorious  episode  during  this  internal 
struggle  between  the  Bestoration  and  the  country,  forms  a 
history  of  itself,  for  which  we  cannot  find  room  in  this  narra- 
tive;  we  must,  therefore,  limit  ourselves  to  an  indication  of 
its  principal  incidents. 

The  delays  of  the  admiral  were  nothing  but  the  prudence 
of  the  seaman,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  forty  thousand 
lives  and  the  honour  of  the  fleet    After  putting  into  port  at 
Palma  until  the  threatening  symptoms  of  a  tempest  should 
have  past,  the  fleet  made  the  Aj&ican  coast  on  the  14th  June 
General  Bourmont,  whose  plan,  wisely  conceived  and  bravely 
executed,  consisted  in  sparing  the  lives  of  his  soldiers   by 
attacking  the  fortifications  of  Algiers  on  the  land  side  where 
they  were  the  least  formidable,  effected  his  landing  about  five 
leagues  from  Algiers,  in  a  sheltered  roadstead,  and  under  the 
cannon  of  a  tower  formerly  constructed  by  the  Spaniards.    He 
established  his  head-quarters  and  the  basis  of  his  operations 
on  a  peninsula,  surrounded  by  field  entrenchments.    Being 
attacked,  before  he  had  completed  the  landing  of  his  troops 
and  his  artillery,  by  fifty  thousand  Turco-Arabs,  under  the 
command  of  the  Dey's  son-in-law,  who  advanced  upon  him  to 
drive  him  into  the  sea,  Bourmont,  seconded  by  bis  generals 
Loverdo,  Berthezene  and  d'Escars,  received  their  onset,  turned 
the-  flank  of  the  Arabs,  killed  five  thousand  of  them,  and 
marched  over  their  bodies  to  the  summit  of  the  plateau  of 
Staoueli. 

But,  as  if  victory  was  determined  to  make  bim  purchase 
the  glory  of  his  triumph  at  the  price  of  his  own  blood,  his 
son.  Amadous  de  Bourmont,  was  killed  in  this  first  action. 
The  dt^  thus  uncovered,  and  attacked  at  the  same  time,  on 
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the  4tih  July,  by  the  artillery  on  the  shore  and  by  the  fleet, 
defended  itself  in  vain  mih  the  desperate  enei^  of  fatalism. 
The  Dey,  enclosed  within  the  castle  with  the  remnant  of  his 
defenders,  surrendered  himself  to  the  mercy  of  France :  his 
treasores,  amounting  to  fifty  millions,  concealed  within  the 
vaults  of  his  palace,  together  with  seven  hundred  pieces  of 
tannon,  were  the  spoils  of  the  French  army.  France  thus 
obtained  a  footing  in  AMca,  and  the  future  will  declare  whether 
she  derived  strength  or  weakness  from  the  acquisition.  It 
was,  however,  at  the  commencement  a  pure  and  brilliant  glory 
but  Bourmont  wept  while  he  reaped  his  laurels. 

The  King,  intoxicated  with  this  triumph,  endeavoured  to 
Ciommunicate  his  joy  to  the  nation  by  fStes  and  recompenses 
which  testified  the  amount  of  his  happiness.  But  these/dtes 
were  gloomy,  these  recompenses  litigated,  this  gloiy  almost 
impeached  by  the  opposition  of  the  press.  France,  distracted 
or  embittered,  did  not  see  that  its  own  internal  dangers  were 
inevitably  increased  by  the  confidence  which  this  victory  gave 
to  the  court  party.  M.  de  Qu61en,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who 
carried  his  party  spirit  into  the  very  precincts  of  the  church, 
added  venom  to  this  disposition  of  the  public  mind,  by  expres- 
sions of  double  meaning  but  of  obvious  intention,  which  he 
addressed  to  the  King  at  the  entrance  of  his  cathedral.  "  May 
your  nuyesty,"  said  he,  '*  come  hither  soon  to  thank  the  Lord 
for  other  victories  not  less  brilliant  6r  gratifying  !'*  He  had 
written,  some  days  before,  a  pastoral  letter  to  his  diocesans,  in 
which,  speaking  of  the  approaching  destruction  of  the  infidels 
of  Afinca,  he  said  :  "  May  the  enemies  of  our  Lord  and  King 
be,  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  served  in  a  similar  manner ! " 
Imprudent  pontiff!  who,  by  thus  prematurely  revealing  the 
predominant  thoughts  of  his  faction,  denounced  at  the  same 
time  those  of  the  court,  which  he  encouraged  with  his  words  to 
dare  all  that  it  might  lose  all.  A  rostral  column  was  erected 
at  Toulon,  on  the  beach  where  the  army  had  embarked; 
Admiral  Duperre  was  elevated  to  the  peerage,  and  General 
Bourmont  was  created  a  marshal.  In  thus  bravely  earning 
his  promotion  he  lost  a  son,  and  was  destined  never  again  to 
find  a  oountiy* 
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VIIL 

Bat  the  whde  of  France  was  now  a  prej  to  electoral  i^|it»- 
tion.    The  King  had  yainly  addressed  it  in  a  toodiing  pioda- 
mation ;  bat  a  snare  was  suspected  even  in  his  goodness.  **  The 
last  Chamber/*  said  the  King  to  his  people,  **  misonderstood 
my  intentions.    I  had  a  right  to  look  for  its  concarrence  in 
effecting  the  good  that  I  meditated,  but  this  it  refiised  me. 
As  the  father  of  mj  people  it  has  afflicted  my  heart,  and  I  am 
insulted  by  it  as  a  king.    Hasten  to  repair  to  your  oc^eges, 
that  they  may  not  be  depiived  of  your  presence  by  reprehen- 
sible negligenoe ;  let  one  unanimous  sentiment  animate  yon, 
rally  round  the  same  flag ;  it  is  your  king  that  demands  it, — 
'tis  a  father  that  calls  upon  you !     Perform  your  duty,  I  know 
how  to  perform  mine ! " 

But  all  was  vain.    The  elections,  that  oracle  c^  the  pec^e, 
unintelligible   until  it  is  declared,   gave  the  victoiy  almost 
everywhere  to  the  opposition.     France  avenged  the  fcamers 
and  the  voters  of  the  last  address,  and,  in  returning  them  again, 
gave  them  additional  boldness.     The  King  did  not  dissemble 
^e  depression  of  his  spirits  on  reading  the  first  names  brought 
by  the  telegraph  to  Paris.     The  hour  to  fi^t  or  yield  had 
sounded  for  him  and  his  counsellors.     They  assembled  to  deh- 
berate  on  the  critical  position  in  which  these  elections  had 
placed  the  crown ;  but  no  one  ventured  to  take  the  initiative 
in  the  necessary  resolutions.    M.  de  Chantelauze,  until  then 
one  of  the  most  obscure  members  of  the  council,  a  man  who, 
under  a  modest  and  timid  appearance,  concealed  the  andacity 
of  strong  conviction  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  martyr,  broko  the 
silence  in  a  speech  evidently  premeditated  with  this  Duke 
d'Angoul^me  and  the  King ;  he  first  proposed  having  recourse 
to  Article  14th  of  the  Charter.     It  was  known  in  the  council  and 
in  public  that  M.  de  Chantelauze,  a  magistrate  without  any 
political  fame  tQl  this  moment,  nourished,  at  a  distance  torn 
Paris,  theories  of  antique  power,  and  ill-timed  sophisms  of 
M.  de  Maistre  and  M.  de  Bonald.     He  was  a  royalist  and  a 
religious  man  of  the  past  and  not  of  the  future,  a  fluent  orator 
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and  an  able  imto',  bug  solicited  by  the  Piinee  de  Polignao  to 
Doaka  a  trial  of  fak  theories  in  a  mimstzy  the  salvation  of 
the  church  and  the  throne  ;  but,  devoid  of  ambition,  fond  of 
obsduitj,  and  tiemUing  at  the  great  reiq>onsibilities  of  con* 
science,  he  could  never  be  persoaded  to  come  to  Paris  to  lend 
his  supposed  powers  to  the  cabinet,  but  bj  the  repeated  en- 
treaties of  the  Duke  d*Angouldme.  This  prince  had  made  a 
tour  to  Grenoble  solely  to  tempt  M.  de  Ohantelauze  to  a  post 
which  was  for  him  aforlom  hope.  The  deductions  of  this  long 
qwech  formally  tended  to  one  of  these  three  measures,  each  of 
-wJueb.  was  a  coup  d'itat  fixed  in  thought,  but  undecided,  as 
to  method,  by  the  ontor : — 

Either  to  suspend  entirely  the  constitutional  regime  and 
govern  arbitrarily,  to  the  re-establishment  oi  the  monarcluoal 
system  on  a  solid  basis  ; 

Or,  to  annul  the  elections  of  all  the  re-elected  deputies  who 
had  voted  for  the  address  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-one. 
Or,  to  dissolve  the  new  Chamber  immediately  on  the  termi- 
nation of  the  elections,  and  to  have  another  elected  upon  a 
system  established  by  order  in  council,  and  combined  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  a  majority  for  the  party  of  the  crown. 

Finally,  to  precede  the  declaration  of  one  or  other  of  these 
measures  by  a  vast  display  of  the  armed  force,  distributing 
twttity  or  thirty  thousand  men  in  the  four  most  important 
cities  of  the  kingdom,  Paris,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  Bou^i,  and 
proclaimitig  these  cities  under  martial  law. 

IX. 

A  gloomy  and  anxious  silence  followed  this  speech  of  M.  de 
Ghatitelauze,  for  the  i^proach  of  danger  brings  reflection.  But 
the  King  andhisMinist^Bhad  ventured  too  far  to  follbecknow 
without  weakness  and  mutual  shame.  M.  de  Montbel  confined 
himself  to  asking  if  the  jurisconsults  who  were  members  of 
the  cabinet  thou^t,  in  their  consciences  as  men  and  as  lawyers, 
that  Article  14th  really  conforred  upon  the  King  the  necessaiy 
authority  for  the  application  of  the  extreme  measures  called 
for  in  a  crisis  of  public  safetar.    All  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  royal  sovereignly  was  held 
bj  all  the  miniBters  in  deliberation :  but  a  controversj  arose  as 
to  the  choice  and  application  of  the  means  indicated  by  M.  da 
Ghantelauze.    M.  Guemon  de  Banville,  whose  mind  was  more 
under  influence  than  conviction,  revolted  against  the  entire 
suppression  of  the  constitutional  regime,  which  would  trans- 
form royalty  into  a  dictatorship;    against  an  arbitrary  an- 
nulment of  the  elections,  which  would  be  going  beyond  the 
18th  Fructidor ;  and,  Anally,  against  the  proclamation  of  martial 
law,  which  would  be  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  crown  against 
the  country.  M.  de  Peyronnet  also  protested  against  these  resolu- 
tions as  being  excessive,  irrevocable,  and,  in  his  opinion,  prema- 
ture.  He  and  M.  de  Ranville,  on  quitting  the  council  together, 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  promulgation  of  measures, 
restrained  until  then,  without  notice,  and  which  seemed  to 
indicate  on  the  part  of  M.  de  Ghantelauze  a  previous  and 
mysterious  concert  with  some  court  power,  or  sect,  which 
prompted  and  coerced  him. 


A  few  days  after,  M.  de  Peyronnet  himself,  being  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  majority 
for  the  crown  in  the  Chamber,  declared  himself  for  an  unavoid- 
able recurrence  to  Article  1 4th,  and  read  to  his  colleagues  a 
plan  in  conformity  with  this  resolution.  This  plan,  a  revival 
of  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  created,  in  place  of  the  Cham- 
bers, a  Grand  Council  of  France,  nominated  by  the  ministers 
and  presided  over  by  the  heir  to  the  throne.  This  grand  council 
was  to  settle  all  questions  that  should  arise  between  the  King 
and  his  people.  The  Prince  de  Poiignac  supported  this  plan^ 
chimerical  like  all  unseasonable  systems,  with  a  degree  of 
warmth  which  seemed  to  ascribe  to  him  the  first  conception  of 
the  idea.  M.  de  Peyronnet,  but  ill  convinced  of  the  genius  of 
the  plan  of  which  he  had  become  the  organ,  defended  it 
faintly,  and  ultimately  abandoned  it  altogether.  The  majority 
of  the  coun(j^  set  it  aside,  as  it  had  that  of  M  de  Ghantekose* 
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The  paths  of  sophistiy  are  as  numerous  as  the  intellects  that 
follow  them,  hut  thej  all  end  in  an  ahjss :  there  they  are  stopt 
at  the  first  step. 

Other  plans,  proposed  at  almost  every  meeting,  were  dis- 
missed immediately  after  heing  discussed;  one  alone  succeeded, 
not  hecause  it  was  any  hotter,  hut  hecause  one  was  wanting, 
viz. :  '*  To  dissolve  the  new  Chamher  hefore  it  met,  and  appeal 
to  another,  essentially  modifying  the  electoral  law ;  to  suspend 
at  the  same  time  the  liherty  of  the  press,  and  to  take,  in  virtue 
of  Article  14th  of  the  Charter,  the  momentary  dictatorship  of 
the  Charter  itself.** 

The  minister  of  puhlic  instruction  alone  still  persisted 
that  the  ofiTensive,  which  was  thus  taken  hefdrehand  hy  the 
goremment,  was  at  once  odious  andanticipative ;  that  an  act  of 
a  Chamher  which  did  not  yet  exist,  could  not  sufficiently  war- 
rant its  dissolution  in  the  eyes  of  the  country ;  that  names 
were  not  crimes;  that  it  might  he  reasonahly  hoped  that 
the  defection  party,  composing  at  present  part  of  the  strength 
of  the  revolutionary  majority,  would  detach  itself  from  that 
hody  under  the  manifest  peril  of  the  monarchy;  hut  that, 
in  any  case,  justice,  prudence,  and  tactics  counselled  them  to 
wait  for  an  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Assemhly.  These 
motives,  which  removed  from  the  court  all  cause  for  war,  de- 
prived it  also  of  the  opportunity  for  triumph,  of  which  it 
thought  itself  certain  They  could  not  suit  the  purpose  of 
men  urged  hy  impatience  to  correct  the  Charter,  and  unwil- 
ling to  let  slip  the  pretext  for  a  dictatorship  which  was 
o£fered  to  them  hy  the  elections.  They  were  unanimously 
disdained. 

The  resolution  adopted  was  communicated  and  suhmitted 
to  the  King  on  the  f6llowing  day  hy  all  the  ministen^in  a  hody. 
His  majesty  acceded  to  it  without  hesitation,  and  supported 
his  approhation  with  some  expressions  of  conviction,  sadness, 
and  irritation.  <*  Understand  it  well,*'  he  exclaimed,  "  it  is 
not  the  ministry  they  attack,  hut  royalty 'itself:  this  is  the 
cause  of  the  throne  against  the  revolution,  and  one  or  the  other 
must  yield.  I  am  an  older  man,  gentiemen,  than  any  of  you ; 
yoor  years  do  not  enahle  son  to  see  how  revolutionstand  revo- 
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lutioxusts  proceed !     I  have  a  mekncliolj  adTanlage  ofvr  joq 
in  age  and  ezperienoe;  andl  lecoUact  what  happened  In  1789, 
when  the  first  retrograde  step  my  unfortunate  brother  made 
belbra  them  was  the  signal  lor  hu  deatnioiion !    Thej»  also, 
made  preteetatione  of  love  and  fidel^  to  him ;  they^  •!•% 
meielj  asked  him  to  dismiss  his  ministiy  :  he  yielded,  and  he 
was  lost !   They  pretend,  at  present,  to  attack  none  bvt  yon; 
they  say  to  me  :  dismiss  your  ministers,  and  we  shall  agsee! 
G^ktlemen,  I  shall  not  dismiss  you !  because  in  the  fint  piaea 
you  have  my  confidence  and  affection,  and  also  because,  if  I 
dismissed  you,  they  would  finish  by  treating  us  aQ  (p<Hntiiig  te 
his  son,  the  Duke  d'AngouIAme,  at  hia  side),  aa  they  treated 
my  brother !    "  No,"  said  he,  r^f^eating  his  words  with  se- 
doubled  ^leigy,  '*  let  th^n  conduct  us  to  the  scaffold,  for  we 
ahall  fight,  and  they  shall  only  kill  us  with  arms  in  our  hands ! 
**  Therefore,  let  us  proceed  according  to  your 'resolution!*' 
he  added,  in  an  accent  which  displayed  fatality  as  well  aa 
courage, 

XI. 

M.  de  Feyronnet  presented  the  drafts  of  three  ordera  in 
council  in  conformity  with  the  decisions  of  the  previous  eY^o- 
ing ;  the  first  su^ndii^  entirely  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the 
second  announcing  the  dissolution  of  the  Chan^r  of  Deputies,* 
and  the  third  modifying  dictatorially  the  law  of  elections,  and 
recalling  the  first  Sectoral  dispositions  contained  in  the  Charter, 
which  had  been  modified  by  successive  organic  laws  into  the 
actual  code  of  elections ;  so  that  arbitrazy  power  appeared,  in 
this  instance,  under  the  mask  of  a  return  to  the  constitution. 

These  internal  debates  of  the  council  in  the  royal  cabinet 
were  rendered  still  moze  disagreeable  by  the  ccMnparison,  dxava 
by  the  King  and  his  son,  between  the  glory  of  their  arms 
abroad,  and  the  extremities  to  which  their  government  wao 
reduced  at  home.  Every  sitting  brought  to  the  King  a  td^ 
umph  and  a  mortification,  his  heart  was  alternately  raised  aod 
depressed  on  the  same  day ;  and  with  the  same  hand  he  signed 
thanks  and  rewards  to  his  troops,  and  measures  of  distrust  and 
reproaches  to  hia  subjects.    Thoujsh  his  mind  was  resdute  and 
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laflesible  in  the  idea  he  bad  embraced,  of  reforming  the  Charter 
and  iqpraising  sgBdn  the  chnrch  and  the  crown,  he  was  moved, 
tragical  in  expression,  and  sometimes  affeeted  even  to  tears. 
The  Dake  d'Angoul^me  piously  modelled  his  countenance  and 
Lmgoage  on  those  of  his  father ;  he  looked  upon  himself  as  a 
soldier,  who  answers  with  his  sword  for  the  honour  and  the  will 
of  his  ehief ;  and  he  beliered  himself  to  be  identified  with  the 
annj  since  the  war  in  the  South,  of  1 815,  and  the  subsequent 
w«r  in  Spain. 

Monsieur  d'Hanssez,  the  seeretaxy  of  the  Admiralty,  having 
proposed  to  decorate  the  triumphal  aidi  VEtoUs  with  ha$-reliefs, 
oast  from  the  cannon  taken  at  Algiers,  the  Prince,  to  whom  itie 
city  of  Paris  had  dedicated  this  arch  on  his  triumphal  return 
from  Madrid,  took  offence  at  a  new  consecration  of  the 
monument,  which  would  efiace  his  glory,  and  that  of  the  army 
of  Spain.  But  these  rain  rivalries  of  fame  caused  but  a  hdef 
diversion  in  the  thoughts  of  the  court  and  the  ministers. 
They  drew  up,  they  discussed,  and  they  decided  on  mysteriously, 
all  the  details  of  the  settled  plan  of  proceedmgs.  Monsieur 
de  Chantekuze,  the  most  personal  and  confidential  organ  of  the 
wishes  of  the  King  and  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  had  become,  by 
analogy  of  ideas,  the  publidst  of  the  coup  d'itat,  and,  while 
setting  forth  the  wishes  of  the  King,  he  proclaimed  his  own. 
His  over-ezeited  conscience  imparted  ihe  emphasis  of  a 
creed  to  his  opinions.  On  the  $24th  July,  he  read  the 
analytical  preamble  of  the  dictatorship,  a  work  slowly  and 
ably  elaborated,  and  which  the  ministers  conceived  to  have 
been  secretly  appro?wt  of  beforehand  by  the  King,  beeanse  it 
was  decided,  before  it  was  read,  that  this  preamble  tkould  not !» 
ducussed, 

**  Sire,*'  said  Monsieur  de  Ghantelauze,  '*  your  ministers 
would  be  unworthy  of  the  confidence  with  which  they  are 
honoured  by  your  Mcgesty,  if  they  delayed  any  longer  in 
placing  before  your  eyes  a  cursory  view  of  our  internal  position, 
and  of  representing  to  your  superior  wisdom  the  dangers  of  the 
pefiodical  press. 

**  At  no  period  during  the  last  fifteen  years  has  this 
mtaatiaa  presented  itself  under  a  more  grave  and  more  affiiet* 
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ing  aspect.  In  spite  of  a  material  prosperity  unexampled  i 
our  aimals,  signs  of  disorganisation  and  symptoms  of  anarch 
are  yisible  on  almost  every  point  of  the  kingdom. 

'*  The  successiye  causes  which  have  concurred  in  weaken 
ing  the  springs  of  monarchical  government  tend,  at  present,  t 
alter  and  impair  its  nature ;  declined  from  its  ordinary  strength 
authority,  whether  in  the  capital  or  in  the  provinces,  no  longei 
struggles  but  with  disadvantage  against  faction;  pemicioiu 
and  subversive  doctrines,  loudly  professed,  spread  and  pra 
pagate  themselves  through  every  class  of  the  population; 
disquietudes,  too  generally  accredited,  agitate  all  minds,  and 
disturb  the  peace  of  society.  On  all  sides  pledges  for  the 
future  are  demanded  from  the  present. 

"  An  active,  ardent,  and  indefatigable  malevolence  is 
working  to  sap  the  foundations  of  good  order,  and  to  ravish 
from  France  the  happiness  she  enjoyed  under  the  sceptre  of 
her  kings.  Skilful  in  turning  to  account  the  public  dis- 
content, and  in  exciting  the  hatred  of  all,  it  foments  amongst 
the  people  a  spirit  of  distrust  and  hostility  towards  government, 
and  seeks  to  sow  in  every  direction  the  seeds  of  intestine 
trouble  and  of  civil  war. 

*'  Experience,  Sire,  speaks  with  greater  force  than  theory. 
Doubtless,  enlightened  men,  whose  good  faith,  moreover,  is 
not  suspected,  carried  away  by  the  ill-understood  example 
of  a  neighbouring  nation,  have  imagined  that  the  advantages 
of  a  periodical  press  would  counterbalance  its  inconvenience, 
and  that  its  excesses  would  be  neutralised  by  those  of  an 
opposite  character.  But  it  has  not  turned  out  so,  the  proof  is 
decisive,  and  the  question  is  now  settled  in  the  pubHc  con- 
science. 

<'  At  all  epochs,  in  fact,  the  periodical  press  has  been,  and 
it  is  its  nature  never  to  be  otherwise  than,  an  instrument  of 
»        disorder  and  sedition. 

**  What  numerous  and  irrefragable  proofs  may  be  adduced 
in  support  of  this  truth  !  It  is  to  the  violent  and  incessant 
action  of  the  press  that  we  owe  the  too  sudden  and  too  frequent 
variations  in  our  internal  policy.  It  has  never  permitted  the 
establishment  in  France  of  a  regular  and  stable  system  of 
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gOTemment,  nor  has  it  suffered  any  attempt  to  introduce  into 
all  the  branches  of  public  administration  the  improvements  of 
which  they  are  susceptible.  All  the  ministries  since  1814> 
though  formed  under  varied  influences,  and  directed  by  oppo- 
site impulsions,  have  been  all  alike  subject  to  the  same  hostility, 
to  the  same  attacks,  and  to  the  same  assaults  of  unbridled  pas- 
sions. Sacrifices  of  all  descriptions,  concessions  of  power,  and 
alliances  of  parties — nothing  could  shield  them  from  this 
common  destmy. 

**  The  press  has  thus  thrown  into  disorder  the  most  up- 
right minds,  shaken  the  most  firm  convictions,  and  produced,  in 
the  midst  of  society,  a  confusion  of  principles  which  can  be  made 
instrumental  to  the  most  fiatal  attempts.  It  is  by  creating 
this  anarchy  in  doctrines  that  it  leads  to  anarchy  in  the  state. 

«  We  cannot  qualify  in  milder  terms  the  conduct  of  the 
oppositiop  journals  in  more  recent  circumstances.  After  having 
provoked  an  address  impinging  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  they  have  had  the  boldness  to  establish,  as  a  principle, 
the  re-election  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  deputies 
whose  work  it  was.  And  though  your  Migesty  repelled  this 
address  as  offensive ;  though  you  openly  blamed  the  refusal  it 
contained  of  concurrence  for  llie  public  good ;  and  though  you 
had  announced  your  unshaken  resolution  to  defend  the  rights 
of  your  crown  so  openly  compromised,  some  periodical  papers 
have  not  taken  these  things  into  consideration ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  have  assumed  it  as  their  duty  to  perpetuate  and  to 
aggravate  the  offence.  It  is  for  your  Majesty  to  decide  if  this 
bold  attack  should  remain  any  longer  unpunished. 

**  The  periodical  press  has  not  evinced  less  ardour  in  per- 
secuting, with  its  envenomed  shafts,  religion  and  the  pjriesthood. 
It  attempts,  and  always  will  attempt,  to  eradicate  from  the 
hearts  of  the  people  every  germ  of  religious  sentiment.  And 
doubt  not.  Sire,  that  they  will  succeed  in  this,  by  attacking  the 
foundations  of  faith,  by  tainting  the  springs  of  public  morality, 
and  profusely  lavishing  derision  and  contempt  on  the  ministers 
of  God. 

'*  The  insufficiency,  or  rather  the  fruidessness,  of  the  pre- 
caotioDS  established  by  the  laws  now  in  force,  is  demonstrated 
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\gf  fetfta ;  aod  it  is  eqoally  so  detnonatrated  that  pabEe  aalSalj  is 
aompiomiaed  by  the  lioenoe  of  thepieaa.  It  ia  time»  it  ia  more 
than  time,  to  put  a  atop  to  its  layagea^ 

**  Listen,  Sire,  to  that  lengthened  erj  of  indignation  and 
terror  that  springs  firom  ewery  point  of  yoor  kingdcmi.  Men 
of  peace*  men  of  property,  and  frienda  of  good  order,  raise  tibeir 
supplicating  hands  to  your  Majesty.  All  beg  of  yon  to  preaene 
them  £rom  a  retom  of  the  calamitiea  which  their  fie^en  or 
themselves  have  had  to  lament  so  bitterly.  Theaa  alarms  are 
too  real  not  to  be  listened  to,  these  pmyers  am  too  well  justified 
not  to  be  zeceiTed. 

' '  We  must  not  deoeiTe  oonelTes.  We  are  no  longer  in  liie 
ordinary  eircumstances  of  representative  government  The 
principles  upon  which  it  has  been  established  could  not  hare 
remained  intact  in  the  midst  of  political  Yiciasitudes,  A  tur- 
bulent democracy,  which  has  penetmted  even  into  our  laws,  is 
endeavouring  to  substitute  itself  for  legitimate  poww.  It  dis- 
poses of  the  majority  of  the  elections  by  meana  of  its  joumala 
and  the  concurrence  of  numerous  associations.  It  has  paralyzed, 
as  much  as  lay  in  its  power,  the  regular  exereise  of  the  most 
essential  prerogative  of  the  crown,  that  of  dissolving  the  electiTe 
chamber.  By  this,  of  itself,  the  constitution  of  the  state  is 
shaken,  andyour  nuges^  alone  possesses  the  power  of  restoring 
and  conftrming  it  upon  its  basis. 

"Tberi^t,  aswellasthedut7,ofassining  its  maintenance 
is  the  inseparable  attribute  of  sovereignty.  No  government 
upon  earth  oould  long  exist  if  it  had  not  a  right  to  provide 
for  its  own  safely.  This  power  is  pre-existent  to  the  laivs 
themselveSy  because  it  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things. 
ThesOt  Sire,  are  maxims  which  are  supported  by  the  saaotion 
of  time,  and  the  admission  of  all  European  publicists. 

"  But  they  have  another  and  a  still  more  positive  sanction^ 
that  of  the  Charter  itself.  Article  14th  invests  your  Migesty 
with  ample  power,  not,  certainly,  to  change  our  institutioiis, 
but  to  eonsolidate  and  render  them  more  unchangeable. 

''  Imperious  necessity  will  no  longer  brook  delay  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  supreme  power.  The  moment  has  arrived  for  re- 
curring to  those  measures  irfaich  an  oawipriaed  in  the  spirit  of 
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the  Charter,  bat  which  are  oat  of  that  legal  order,  eterj 
resottfce  of  which  has  been  fruittesslj  exhaosted. 

'*  Your  ministers,  Sire,  who  have  to  answer  for  the  snecefli 
of  these  measures,  do  not  hesitate  to  propose  them  to  yov, 
convinoed,  as  they  are,  that  strength  will  ultimately  aide  with 
justice.** 

XII. 

This  preamble,  as  will  be  s^en,  was  the  report  truly  and 
eloquently  traced  of  the  great  suit  pending  in  all  ages  between 
authority  and  freedom.  The  King,  the  church,  and  the  court ; 
M.  de  Chantelauze  and  his  colleagues,  such  as  M.  de  Maistre, 
M.  de  Bonald,  and  their  school,  minds  at  once  absolute  and 
feehk,  renouncing  its  solution  by  the  genius  of  discussive 
gO¥emments,  the  m^ority  cut  it,  like  the  Gordian  knot  of 
modem  times,  at  first  with  the  sceptre,  afterwards  with  the 
sword.  It  was  the  manifesto  of  the  two  authorities,  royalty 
and  the  church,  declaring  themselves  in  open  and  bold  revolt 
against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  that  is  to  say,  against  the  Deity 
himself  by  whom  that  spirit  is  inspired :  it  was  a  species  of 
monarchical  Catholicism,  giving,  as  the  supreme  rule  of  politi- 
cal affidrs  and  opinions,  the  ultimatum  of  royalty;  it  was,  in 
short,  a  sort  of  regal  interdict  laid  on  opinion,  like  tliat  which 
the  sovereign  pontiff  of  Home  formerly  laid  upon  reason. 
But  the  interdict  of  the  church,  which  only  subjects  the  con- 
science, might  willingly  be  accepted  by  fiEdth,  which  dispi^tes 
nothing;  whereas  the  royal  interdict  of  M.  de  Chantelauze 
could  not  be  accepted  by  liberty,  which  disputes  everything. 
His  maxims  oonstituted  the  code  of  the  servflity  of  the  human 
mind.  With  these  principles  one  might  still  govern,  but 
neither  move,  act,  or  progress.  The  life  of  the  King  was  com- 
prised in  that  of  the  people,  the  nation  was  absorbed  in  the 
govenment ;  the  world  became  petrified  to  avoid  the  progress 
and  the  excesses  of  its  own  motion. 

XIII. 

We  most,  however,  confess,  with  the  impartiality  of  his- 
torj,  wliieh  dispenses  with  truth  to  &vour  no  opinions,  that  the 
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grievances  set  forth  in  this  preamble  of  the  orders  in  council 
against  the  abases  of  the  press  and  the  hostility  of  pablic 
opinion,  were  only  too  well  founded.     The  new  faculty  which 
printing  has  given  to  thought  and  to  freedom  had  often  gone 
astray,  as  it  often  will  do  again  before  it  attains  the  regularity 
and  equilibrium  of  a  divine  fetculty — capable  of  being,  like  the 
other  faculties  of  the  mind,  entirely  left  to  itself  under  the 
sole  guardianship  of  its  own  morality.    There  are  regulating 
laws  for  all  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  because  all  his 
faculties  are  powers,  and  all  these  powers  have  occasion  for 
limits  either  in  the  laws,  or  in  the  conscience,  or  in  morals. 
But  in  free  countries  these  laws  spring  from  the  will  and  wis- 
dom of  the  people,  through  rational  deliberation,  to  restrain 
their  own  abuses;   instead  of  being  arbitraiy  prescriptions 
promulgated  by  absolute  power  to  shelter  itself  against  the 
operation  of  reason.    The  coup  d'itat  of  M.  de  Chantelauze 
against  the  press,  was  not  only  levelled  against  journalism  in 
France,  but  against  the  human  mind. 

XIV. 

After  the  reading  of  this  preamble  to  the  orders  in  council, 
another  night  was  given  to  the  reflections,  or  the  better  feelingrs, 
of  the  King  and  his  ministers,  who  were  going  to  devote  their 
names,  their  lives,  and  their  memories  to  this  irrevocable 
declaration  of  war  against  liberty. 

The  fated  day,  the  25th  July,  at  length  arrived.  The  night 
which  had  brought  reflection  to  the  mind  had  not  made  the 
courage  falter  Conspiracies  themselves  have  their  point  of 
honour,  which  predominates  at  the  critical  moment  over  the 
conscience,  and  which  compels  men  to  accomplish  with  heroism 
what  they  have  begun  with  hesitation.  Betreat  at  the  moment 
of  execution  would  have  appeared  a  defection  to  their  accom- 
plices ;  the  ministers,  therefore,  all  repaired  to  St.  Cloud  in  the 
morning,  and  the  last  council  opened  before  the  King  and  his 
son.  Although  the  secret  of  the  preceding  deliberations  had 
been  faithfully  kept  by  men  who,  by  a  single  indiscretion,  might 
ruin  the  King  and  compromise  their  own  heads,  a  certain  dull 
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and  unquiet  rumour,  the  presage  of  great  events,  pervaded  the 
interior  of  the  palace.  There  are  mysteries  which  transpire 
of  themselves ;  events  have  their  physiognomy,  which  court 
observers  know  how  to  read,  and  from  which  they  form  their 
own  conjectures. 

The  Baron  de  Vitrolles,  severed  since  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  from  the  intimacy  of  his  prince, 
and  exiled  to  an  honourable  but  secondary  diplomatic  post  in 
Italy,  was  at  this  time  in  Paris,  attentive  to  the  varying  breeze 
of  court  politics.  Approaching  as  close  as  he  possibly  could  to 
those  state  secrets  which  were  not  confided  to  him,  visiting  the 
chiefs  of  the  different  parties,  listening  to  the  rumours  of  the 
city  and  the  whisperings  of  the  palace,  his  instinct  in  mysteries 
revealed  to  him,  ev^n  by  the  silence  which  reigned  around  the 
King,  a  plot  about  to  explode.  He  was,  therefore,  at  St. 
Cloud  before  the  ministers.  On  issuing  from  the  chapel  where 
the  King,  attended  by  them,  commenced  by  prayer  the  labours 
of  the  day,  M.  de  Vitrolles  addressing  and  drawing  aside  the 
minister  of  public  instruction,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
his  sentiments,  or  the  intention  of  putting  him  on  his  guard, 
said  to  him  in  a  low  voice :  ''I  do  not  ask  you  for  the  state 
secret,  but  I  conjure  you  to  reflect  well  before  you  take  decisive 
measures.  The  moment  is  not  well  chosen;  an  extreme 
fermentation  agitates  Paris,  and  a  popular  movement  may  be 
apprehended."  M.  de  Banville,  astonished  at  this  official 
information,  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  confidence  of  M. 
de  Peyronnet,  the  minister  directed  to  study  the  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  shortiy  after  interrogated  M.  Mangin,  pr6fet  of  the 
Pans  police,  and  spoke  to  him  about  the  symptoms  observed 
by  M.  de  Vitrolles. 

**  The  prefet,  who  was  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  the  court 
party  on  the  movements  of  the  day,  smilingly  reassured  the 
minister :  "  I  suspect,'*  he  said,  '*  the  reasons  that  have 
caused  your  anxiety ;  but  all  I  can  say  to  you  is  this,  that, 
whatever  you  do,  Paris  will  not  stir;  therefore  proceed  boldly, 
111  answer  with  my  head  for  the  immobility  of  Paris ! " 


4  D  B 
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ladeciaioa  of  Charlos  X 


XV. 


Tbe  door  of  the  royal  cabinet  was  closed,  sad  the  King 
desired  to  hear  the  opiniim  of  his  eou&BeUoGrs.  This  i?as  a 
complete  repetition  of  the  coup  d'etat.  Monsieur  de  Chan- 
telauze  first  read  his  preamble,  i?hich  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  the  indent  ^probation  of  the  £ing  and  the  Duke 
d'Angoul&me.  These  unfortunate  princes  found  in  this  xeport 
against  the  press,  the  justifiable  and  accumulated  vengeanoe 
for  ihe  sleepless  nights  it  had  given  them  for  so  many  yeais. 
The  hand  which  insulted,  before  it  crushed  it,  appeared  to  them 
the  hand  of  divine  retribution. 

The  reading  being  finished,  and  the  applause  exhausted, 
the  Prince  de  Polignac,  as  president  of  the  councU  of  ministefs, 
arose,  and  presented  for  the  King's  signature  the  four  ord^s 
in  council,  already  silently  agreed  to  by  the  ministers.    Hie 
future  fate  of  his  dynasty  appeared  at  that  critical  moment  to 
Charies  X.  in  these  four    crimes  agalnat  the  charter,  con- 
sidered by  T^^m  as  necessities  and  virtues,  long  meditated, 
patiently  waited  for,  comprising  the  destiny  of  his  old  age,  of 
lug  son,  of  his  niece,  and  of  his  grandson,  and  presented  to 
his  trembling  hand  by  the  man  of  his  .heart    His  countenance 
was  tpale  and  overcast  with  conflicting  thoughts.    He  laid  aside 
the  pen,  suspended  his  signature,  the  irrevocable  decree  of  his 
destiny  given  by  his  own  hand.    A  pro&und  silence  reigned 
far  a  .moment  in  the  cabinet     Some  of  the  ministers  trembled, 
others  secretly  hoped  that  the  iOng,  stilL  undecided,  would 
himself  relieve  them  from  a  responsibility  which  they  were 
iiumrring  more  throi]qg[h  devotion  to  him  thoa  conviction.    The 
King — ^with  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand,  with  which  his  eyes 
were  covered,  as  if  to  collect  all  his  vacillating  thoughts  within 
his  :breast,  the  pen  taken  up  again  in  the  other  hand,  suspended 
and  jnotionless  at  a  little  distance  from  the  paper — ^remaiued 
for  five  minuteB  in  the  attitude  of  scrupulous  doubt  which  seeks 
for  a  solution  in  intense  thought :  then  raising  his  head,  un- 
covering his  eyes,  and  as  if  calling  heaven  to  witness,  with  a 
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long  and  fixed  regard:  "  The  more  I  think  ^if  it/'  said  he, 
iwith  a  sorrowful  but  x^ooscieiatioiiB  acoexit  .io  his  miiiisters, 
'*  the  more  I  jam  coiiYiiioed  that  it  i»  impossible  .for  me  ^  ayaid 
what  I  am  doing]" 

And  he  signed ! 

And  the  ministers  countersigned. 

The  silence  was  unbroken  BmBOffA  the  actors  m  this 
momentous  scene,  except  by  Ihe  sxoibb  of  the  King's  pen  upon 
the  paper,  and  by  the  respiration  whidi  at  length  relieved  his 
breast,  which  had  been  so  long  oppressed  with  doubt  asio  an 
act  irrevocably  xsast  on  fSsutie. 

XTJ. 

It  was  decided^  in  curder  to  avoid  any  possible  retzaetixm  of 
a  resolutian  without  appeal,  or  any  rumour  of  the  meoiuies 
which  were  destined  at  once  U>  surprise  and  strike,  that  the 
Mawkeu^  of  ihe  following  day  should  contain  the  orders  in 
council.  The  Prinoe  de  Polignac,  who  conducted  the  war 
depertiEiient  in  the  absence  of  Marshal  Bourmont,  being  inter- 
rogated on  the  military  dispositions  made  to  suppress  a  popular 
commotion  which  was  to  be  appi>^nded,  answ^nd  for  every- 
thing. "  These  is  not, "he  assured  the  King,  "  any  popular 
movement  to  be  apprehended;  but,  in  any  event,  Paris  is 
furnished  with  sufficient  force  to  crush  any  rebellion,  and  to 
guarantee  the  puhhc  tranquillity/'  It  was  eventually  decided 
to  give  to  Maraud  Marmont,  Duke  of  Bagusa,  the  commaad- 
in-chief  of  the  military  force  of  Paris,  should  the  sedition 
eadiend  tp  .a  revolt,  but  no  previoius  commmucadon  was  made  to 
the  marshal,  either  as  to  the  coup  d'l^tat,  lOr  the  command 
that  was  conferred  tipon  him  without  his  knowledge ;  so  that 
the  monarchy,  risked  by  temerity  at  such  a  criaiii,  was  left  to  the 
disfence  of -i^baaoe. 

XVII. 

JMEanihal  Marmont  was  one  faiBlity  in  another.  He  was  an 
3ittre{Hd  ofl&oer  in  the  £eld,  and  an  able  tactician*  but  indolent 
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and  lax  in  detaik,  without  resources  in  extremity ;  connected 
with  the  Bourbon  dynasty  by  the  unpardonable  misfortune  of 
his  defection  in  1814,  but  trailing  this  misfortune  after  him  as 
a  reproach,  and  seeking  incessantly  to  obliterate  his  military 
errors,  by  rendering  services  to  the  liberal  cause;  caressing, 
and  caressed  by,  the  opposition ;  temporising  between  the  court 
and  the  people;  not  much  liked  by  the  soldiery,  in  whose  eyes 
his  name  was  laden  with  the  just  anger  of  the  Bonapartists, 
and  the  unjust  malediction  of  the  country :  under  these  cir- 
cumstances Marmont,  of  all  the  generals-in-chief,  was  the  least 
proper  to  sacrifice  himself  a  second  time,  and  to  risk,  in  a  final 
crisis,  a  glory  and  a  devotion  di£armed  beforehand  by  fate. 

On  quitting  Paris,  Marshal  Bourmont  had  warned  Prince 
Polignac  against  the  idea  of  confiding  the  fate  of  the  monarchy 
to  Marmont.     **  He  is  brave  and  trustworthy,'*  said  Bourmont 
to  the  Prince,  as  he  got  into  the  carriage  to  proceed  to  Toulon, 
**  but  he  is  not  fortunate.    Constant  ill-luck  in  war,  is  not  only 
an  evil  star,  as  the  soldiers  say,  but  an  obscure  indication  of 
the  absence  of  one  or  other  of  those  great  qualities,  natural 
or  acquired,  which  constitute  the  warrior.   Moreover,  Marmont, 
anxious  to  regain  the  popularity  he  has  lost  in  the  field,  will  be 
unconsciously  drawn  into  compromises  which,  however  good  in 
peace,  are  fatal  when  once  the  sword  is  drawn  against. the 
people.     Give  me  an  assurance  that  you  will  wait  for  me  to 
fight  the  battle  of  the  monarchy,  if  there  must  be  a  battle ; 
but  in  case  events  should  come  upon  you  too  rapidly,  and  the 
King  should  be  in  peril  before  my  return,  recollect  you  must 
not  confide  his  defence  to  Marmont !  '* 

This  counsel  attested  the  foresight,  equally  politic  and  mili- 
tary, of  the  conqueror  of  Algiers.  But  the  Prince  de  Polignac, 
who  believed  too  much  in  his  own  inspiration,  arid  in  the 
miraculous  protection  of  Providence  to  listen  to  human  counsels, 
precipitated  the  event,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  equal  to  the 
conjuncture,  and  nominated  to  the  command  the  only  man 
whom  the  foresight  of  his  colleague  had  declared  to  be  mifit 
for  it. 

General  Curial,  whose  heart  was  attached  to  Charles  X., 
on  departing  for  the  retirement  in  which  he  died,  had  also 
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said  to  the  King :  *'  I  am  come  to  take  leave  of  my  sovereign, 
and  my  life  at  the  same  time,  and  the  few  short  days  now  left 
of  my  existence  release  me  from  any  other  thoughts  than  the 
profound  and  personal  attachment  that  I  have  for  your  Majesty. 
Permit  my  affection  to  offer  you  one  last  counsel.  An  exten- 
sive, active,  and  indefatigable  conspiracy  is  sapping  your  throne; 
should  it  break  out,  and  should  the  government  be  compelled 
to  employ  force  to  defend  the  crown,  do  not  place  implicit 
confidence  in  Marmont,  he  has  too  much  to  redeem  from  the 
revolutionary  party,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  factions  have  found 
means  to  tie  up  his  hands.''  The  discontent  excited  in  the 
breast  of  Marmont  by  the  preference  given  to  Bourmont  in 
the  command  of  the  Algerine  expedition,  must  also  have  disin- 
clined the  marshal  to  the  desperate  defence  of  a  government 
which  had  thus  neglected  him.  Bourmont  on  departing,  how- 
ever, had  softened  this  slight  to  the  ambition  of  his  coUeague, 
by  a  splendid  present  out  of  the  funds  for  the  war.  Marmont, 
whose  fortune  was  always  inadequate  to  his  generous  prodigality, 
his  adventurous  enterprises,  and  his  pleasures,  lamented  to  a 
friend  the  deplorable  necessity  to  which  he  was  reduced,  of 
receiving  munificence  or  indemnity  from  the  hand  of  a  rival, 
who  had  deprived  him  of  so  fine  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
fame  and  fortune :  such  was  the  man  to  whom  the  monarchy 
entrusted  itself  in  the  day  of  its  extremity.  Marmont  was 
incapable  of  betraying  it,  but  any  one  else  had  been  more 
calculated  to  save  it. 

XVIII. 

Whether  by  mental  fatalism,  or  an  affectation  of  security, 
to  give  to  such  enormous  measures  the  appearance  of  an  ordi- 
nary act  of  government,  no  precaution  of  force  or  discretion 
had  been  taken  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  orders  in  council. 
These  were  sent  for  impression  to  the  Moniteur,  as  if  they  had 
been  a  mere  .order  of  the  day,  for  a  military  review,  or  a  court 
ceremonial.  M.  Sauvo,  the  director  of  this  collection  of  the 
public  acts,  a  man  whose  long  experience  of  public  opinion  in 
the  functions  he  had  exercised  since  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
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i^iSe  pasBiog  tluoo^  afl  the  eatiuitrophes  of  tie  levDlntioiis^ 
had  imhoed  him  with  an  accorate  pevceptUD  of  poHticaL  coimhi^ 
^eiice»,  ehaaged  cokmr  as  he  read  the  deeanMnte  addicased 
to  hiin.    In  sinte  of  the  passire  and  ineohaiwBat.  JMBtaze  ai  ladm 
fuBctiona^  he  tzemUed  to  lend  his  types  and  pnssea  to  die 
peipetrnticni  o#  an  act,  whioh,  at  the  fizstglance,  he  looked  i:qKm 
as  a  erime,oraproofofmadness,  ODthepartof  thep^eaanBsat; 
bat,  in  either  case,  as  his  certun  ndn.    He  nteed  ttr  pdst 
tiiese  documents  hefoie  he  had  himself  aseetiaiBed  tiisis  «»- 
thenticity;  and  he  hastened  to  the  council  offiee  to  wmetj  hj 
invoking  the  matore  Teflection  of  the  miniatas^  the  run.  lie 
foresaif  fer  his  comrtiy.    He  was,  howerer,  onteied  to  cAmj; 
and  thon^  his  ibrobodings  were  of  a  gloomy  naitore,  tfaef  wmB 
sofpassed  by  the  leality. 

XIX. 

The  ordsfs  in  comieil,  printed  that  night  in  the  Momtmur, 
took  Paris  in  the  m<mung  by  sarpiise.     The  people,,  oeeupied 
at  that  spiendid  season  of  the  year  widi  their  traAc,.  or  th^ 
amnsements,  and  who  learn  bat  tardily  th»  laws  or  goretBr 
ment  ordinanees  throagh  the  most  popalar  papers,  were  scarcely 
conscioos  of  the  piomnlgation  of  tlie  orders  in  eonncil,  or  paid 
hot  a  paniiiig  and  thoughtless  attention:  to  them.    The  eom- 
motion  began  by  a  whi^erii^  in  the  streets  and  public  gaoNLens, 
amongst  men  of  fortune  and  leisure,  who  hare  tinie  and  in- 
clination to  indulge  in  mental  and  political  passions.     The 
earliest  readers  of  the  Momteur  accosted  others,  though  un- 
known to  them,  who  did  not  as  yet  suspect  the  explosion  of 
the  nig^t.     These  ^u^kanged  opinions,  mingled  th^  auger 
and  astonsBhrnent,  and  engaged  in  animated  bul  whispered 
ctmyeisatlon.     Other  passers-by,  attcacted  by  the  eagemeas  of 
their  gestures  sod  the  consternation  in  their  featores,  stepped, 
listened,  and  swelliiig  the  groups,  retired  at  length,  with  mote 
signs  of  incKgHatk>B  or  of  terror ;  et  else,  dispeising  into  other 
quarters,  they  went  on  spreading  the  ahurm,  and  mult^jing 
tile  pnblic  rumours. 

In  a  few  hocos  the  news  had  raised  all  Parby  as  if  with 
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a  sudden  start  from  sleep.  The  beauty  of  the  season,  and  the 
heat  of  the  day  still  further  increased  the  contagion  of  the  general 
sentiments :  the  agitation  perceptible  in  the  streets  called  out 
ftoom  their  shops*  oi  brought  do\m.  fsom  their  lodgings,,  cuiious 
<uc  uneasy  citizens^  and.  crowds  were  formed  at  eveiy  door. 
The  whole  city  was  afoot ;  but,,  although  it  was  gloomy^  the 
aspect  of  Paris  did  not  as  yet  reveal  a  coming  storm. 


There  is  a  necessary  interval  for  moral  8€nsihili<y»  as  well 
as  for  physical  sensation,  between  the  blow  and  the  reaction : 
this  interval  is  called,  stupor.  A  wound  being  inflicted  on 
any  part  of  the  body,  its  violstice  even,  momeniianly  deadens 
aaosibilitj,  but  the  blood  soon  flows,  the  pain  is  felt,  the  hand 
i&  applied  to  the  spot,  and  the  ciy  is  uttered — this  is  the  re- 
action. It  is  the  same  with  great  poHtical  impressions,  they 
are  nDt  felt  in  all  their  force  until  they  haver  been  considered ; 
and  the  massesr  are  alow  at  this  consideration.  But  the  in- 
^inct  of  men,  subject  to  the  ebullition  of  public  passions, 
outruns  this  consideration,  and  flies  on  the  first  instant  to 
the  attack,,  to  the  de£ence,  to  the  tribune,  to  the  public  journal, 
ta  sedition,  or  to  arms. 

Tha  first  wha  were  struck  by  the  coup  d'dtat  against  the 
press  were  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  the  writers,  the 
journalists,  the  working  men  of  thought,  editors,  compositors, 
foremen,  printers,  newsvendeiis;  a  class  interested  by  iatelli- 
gence  and  profession  in 'defending  its  talent,^  its  influence,  its 
pc^ulacity,.  ita  trade,  its  salary,  its  bread;  compnsijigi  in 
Paris,  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  aitti,  the  leaven,  of  tha 
masses  by  iJta  superior  intellig^ice  and  enthusiasni,  an  anny 
of  agitation,  tsy  dqirive  which  of  liberty  was  to  deprive  it  of 
li£e.  This  agitated  and  agitating  class  was  the  first  to  feel 
the  excitement,  and  hastened  to  its  journals  and  its  workshops, 
demanding  counsel  from  its  liead^rs  of  opposition,  veageancQ 
fixm  its  tribunes^  and  support  from  the  people. 
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XXT. 

At  noon,  the  news  had  reached  the  yeiy  lowest  classes  of 
the  population ;  hut  they  awaited,  without  showing  as  yet  any 
signs  of  war,  the  example  and  the  watchword  of  the  upper 
classes.  The  latter  tremhled;  and  the  public  funds — the  cipher- 
symptom  of  the  secret  confidence  or  distrust  of  the  citizens — 
fell  at  the  Exchange— the  market  of  incomes — as  at  Hie  an- 
nouncement of  public  danger.    The  bankers  thought  they  felt 
the  tottering  of  their  fortunes,  acquired  and  preserved  under 
this  government,  which,  though  they  were  willing  to  insult,  they 
would  not  suffer  to  destroy  itself.    Men  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence who  wished  to  reconcile  the  leisure  of  public  peace  with 
the  popularity,  when  free  from  danger  of  opposition,  were 
inflamed  with  terror  still  more  than  with  real  indignation. 
Marshal  Marmont,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  hastened  thither,  as  if  to  protest  beforehand  against 
the  military  part  in  the  drama  to  which  the  crime  of  the  min- 
isters was,  perhaps,  about  to  condemn  him.     "Well!"  he 
exclaimed,  vdth  a  gesture  of  malediction  upon  the  lunatics  of 
the  council ;  "  the  ordinances  have  made  their  appearance. 
The  wretches !    I  said  it  Would  be  so !     In  what  a  horrible 
position  have  they  placed  me !     I  must,  I  suppose,  draw  my 
sword  in  support  of  measures  I  detest ! " 

XXII. 

The  people  seemed  to  aw^dt  the  chiefs  of  faction,  and  the 
chiefs  of  faction  to  await  the  people.  It  is  almost  always 
chance,  but  rarely  courage,  that  takes  the  initiative  in  great 
events.  No  one  on  the  present  occasion  ventured  to  assume 
it,  so  much  did  the  people  apprehend  the  preparations  for 
surprise  and  military  coercion  still  concealed,  but  invincible,  on 
the  part  of  the  government.  The  day  was  thus  passing  in 
fruitless  expectation ;  but,  to  let  it  terminate  without  doing 
something,  would  be  an  avowal  by  the  leaders  of  faction  of 
cowardice  or  want  of  power,  while  the  people  would  thus  be 
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accustomed  to  see  other  suns  rise  mth  impunity  on  the  crimi- 
nal  attempt  of  royalty. 

Some  journalists,  men  of  deliberation  rather  than  of  action, 
"wished  at  least,  in  order  to  protest  in  behalf  of  the  laws,  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  shadow  of  the  laws  which  still  subsisted. 
Thus  enclosed  within  the  inviolable  limits  between  legality 
and  revolt,  they  drew  up  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  which 
appealed,  with  discretion,  but  still  with  energy,  from  violence 
to  right,  and  which  defied  the  government  to  violate  with 
impunity  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Citizens,  but  not  yet  tri- 
bunes, tiiey  invoked  in  this  document,  not  the  aid  of  arms,  but 
of  the  law  courts.  The  principal  signers  of  this  protest  who, 
like  Hampden  and  Sidney,  were  no  longer  afraid  to  set  their 
signatures  against  tyranny,  were  MM.  Thiers  and  Carrel, 
whose  names  had  been  rendered  popular  by  the  Hiatoire  de  la 
BevoluHon^  and  the  editing  of  the  National ;  M.  Coste,  con- 
ductor of  the  TempSy  a  writer  in  general  of  discretion,  but 
capable  of  unexpected  resolution ;  M.  Bauds,  a  man  of  reflective 
courage,  more  calculated  for  the  combat  than  the  council;  after 
whom  were  all  those  who,  for  the  last  fifteen  years  had  advo- 
cated in  the  press  either  the  republican  or  Bonapartist  Actions, 
or  the  faction  of  the  Orleanists,  or  liberty. 

XXIII. 

The  offices  of  the  public  journals  having  thus  become  so 
many  centres  of  deliberation  and  resistance,  were  crowded 
towards  the  close  of  day  by  all  those  impassioned  men, — depu- 
ties, electors,  writers,  bankers,  journalists,  private  individuals, 
factious  or  patriotic,  seditious  or  liberal,  students,  working  men, 
— whom  the  whirlwind  that  precedes  public  emergencies  rouses 
the  fijrst  in  a  capital.  Permanent  clubs  were  constituted 
in  many  places,  while  officious  enussaries  established  a  corre- 
spondence between  them  in  all  the  quarters  agitated  by  the 
political  breeze.  Some  of  them,  like  M.  de  Schonen,  an  ally 
of  M.  de  Lafieiyette,  pushed  their  indignation  to  the  extremity 
of  sobbing,  and  offering  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  freedom ; 
others,  like  M.  de  Laborde,  —  a  tumultuous  and  variable 
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spirit,— ^emadng  «a  appeal  to  Hm  pec^e,  tin  hst 
of   desperate    causes  ;   dthers  again,  like  M.  Tiitenaoiy    a 
danical  orator,  now  become  popular  witk  entibmiiMBB,  ex- 
horting the  citizeii0  to  cmc  nrtoe ;  or,  like  M.  Caatnir  PMmf, 
the  fiery  banker,  angxilj  reoommendtug  patienee  nmd  Jbrbflvp- 
azioer  to  give  the  sunuurch j  time  for  repeatmce ;  ad  fiarify; 
some,  like  M.  TMezs  and  M.  Mignet, — an  iaeepaable  paiY  in 
politics  and  fdesodship,— pieservisg  the  eoolnesB  of  eautiaiis 
man,  evffli  in  the  heat  of  die  iBost  immiiieDt  seclitioii,  axrangisg  at 
the  same  time  loopholes  for  the  nsanarcfaj  and  t^  eppoKtion  to 
escape  by,  and  pereastrng  in  not  fighting  for  iJie  law9>but  mth 
legal  anns.     Some  journals,  adoptiiig  this  view  of  the  matter, 
called  upon  the  tribomls  to  give  judgomit  between  the  laws 
and  the  orders  in  council. 

M.  de  Belleyme,  ptesideiLt  oi  m  competent  tzibuMJi,.did  not 
beskate,  though  a  royalist,,  to  gi^  lus  <^inion  as  a  magiirtwrte 
in  fa^ur  of  tiie  law  against  arbitfaiy  poweK.  His  deeisian 
armed,  on  the  Allowing  day,  ih»  muateaaxse  of  tibe  jomnalists 
with  the  sanctiem  of  judicial  aatftority,  wh^  at  the^  saiae  time, 
it  legalised  the  rif^t  of  armed  insarrection. 

Night  Mk  upon  these  diii^ent  cabak  without  aaysenoiffir 
explosion  having  alanned  the  misbtEy,  or  cEyulged  t^  public 
agitation.     It  was  employed  by  the  agitators  in  distributing 
the  manifestoes  of  the  jouisiaLists,  and  in  convoking  for  the 
following  day  the  people  of  the  Faubourgs  and  the  workshops, 
iear  the  defeoea  of  the  charter  and  vengeance  on  tiie  cmp  tTMat, 
Tbs  bankers,  the  maneiactarera,  and  the  great  eagoioyenaf 
Paiiaian.  industry,  who  had  in  their  pay  the  elemfflits  e£  a 
revohition  before  wkidi  they  wen  so  soon  themsrivea  to 
tiemble,  cJJHmiawBd  tfamr  workman  to  swell  the  civic  atgitn^n 
eoL  tile  following  day,  and  to  f^m.  ih».  addotianal  exciteraantof 
loDgsr  to  the  i^epii^  fury  e£  the  people;. 

M.  de  Polignae  ou^peatniatod  himself  on  &  da.y  which  had 
aBdy  produced  a  wmiTmr ;  and,  whether  fronK  real  confiiUnce 
or  affeetod  disdain  for  a  pdblie  commotion,  so  sapezfidal  and 
aiieady^  evaporated,.  Ghacies  X^  more  attentijFe  in.  i^peacBnce 
to  his  pleasures  thaai  to  politiieal  «vente,  d^arted  before  day- 
bveak  ^r  a  royal  hraating  party  in  the  forest  of  Bamhouillet 
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PrepMi^oat  ibr  tb»  fftraggle— Aepeet  cf  Pari?  aifid  of  iks  conrir— Crsmml 
informations  agaioit  newqiwpeES-'BeaiBtaBOS  cb  the  past  of  tk* 
mftnagMwnirf  the  T««np«^GoUi8ioii& — ^Eirsi  diBohargeft  of  musketry 
round  ths  Palais-Royal — Rising  of  the  Fauboorgs — Indecision  of  the 
parliamentary  opposition — Military  arrangements  of  Marmont — 
Advance  of  the  troops — IPfgKting  commences  in  ail  dSrections^- 
Attitode  of  tho  tnwpv  of  tiie  Lian— Bc^ibentieni  at  fher  Hotel  LdStte 
---BegwiatiDBa  wilkMaonaflBt :  fi.  An^gp— Aaiietsjr  and  apbHtioA  «b 
St«  Glood — Snocesa  of  the-  insorreetion :  M.  de  Laiajetta  assamea 
the  direction  of  it->-Conferences  in  the  apartments  of  the  £ing : 
Mm  de  Semonyille,  De  yitroUes^  and  B'Argout — ^Taking  of  the 
Zioirfie— The  people'  in  possesBion  of  !FV(rn— lEuinoiit  at  St*  Gload. 


The  day  of  the  27th  had  thus  passed  away,  without  anything 
reyealing  to  the  ministers  the  e^rants  veiled  heneath  the  coming 
night.  Nothing  had  heen  manifested  beyond  a  gloomy  aspect 
throughout  the  city ;  during  the  morning  excitement  m  the 
newspaper  offices,  and  in  the  closeter  of  the  political  leaders ;  in 
the  middle  of  the  daj,  and  in  the  evening,  a  few  popular  proces- 
sions on  the  Boulevard)  amid  cries  of"  Vive  la  Charter'  Nothing 
beyond  a  few  insuhs;  a  few  stones  directed  against  the  windows 
of  M.  de  Polignac,  the  minister  for  foreign  afitdrs,  where  the  cabi- 
net council  was  assembled ;  or  the  kiHing  of  a  gendarme  in  a 
popular  disturbance  in  the  Place  dixt  Pklais  Eoyal,  while  he  was 
endeovounng  to  disperse  the  groups  of  people. 

Miorshal  Marmont  being  informed  in  an  ordinary  fetter,  re- 
ceived by  him  very  late  in  the  day,  of  his  nomination  to  the  com- 
mand-in-chief of  the  troops,  waited  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing upon  the  Prince  di9  Polignac,  to  concert  measuie&r  with  him 
as  president  of  the  council.  The  prmce,  after  confirming  his 
nomination,  directefd  Mm  to  proceed  next  morning'  to  St. 
GloucF,  where  tfte  Hmg  had  reserved  to  himself  the  pleasure  of 
confbrriBg  this  exalCedproof  of  his  ccmfidence  with  his  letters  of 
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instruction.  The  Baloon  of  the  ministers  yns  filled  in  the 
evening  with  the  principal  instigators  of  the  em^  d*Hat,  who 
came  to  applaud  the  govemment  for  its  happy  daring,  and  with 
the  crowd  of  parasites,  who  take  their  stand  at  the  gate  of  all 
rising  powers,  offering  beforehand  their  felicitations  and  their 
enthusiasm  at  the  success  of  events,  be  the  events  what  they  may, 
so  as  to  claim  their  own  share  of  good  fortune. 

There  were  some,  however,  of  the  ministers  whose  hearts 
were  sinking  within  them  at  the  sullen  aspect  of  the  people, 
and  the  excitement  of  the  Boulevards,  the  hollow  murmuring 
of  which  they  had  heard  from  the  windovrs  of  M.  de  Polignac ; 
who  received  with  no  slight  embarrassment  these  felicitations  of 
their  flatterers,  and  anxiously  put  the  question  to  themselves, 
whether  what  they  beheld  was  the  termination  of  insurrection, 
or  the  commencement  of  revolution.  The  troops  had  returned  to 
their  barracks,  the  streets  were  deserted  and  silent     There 
was  nothing  to  indicate  a  city  about,  in  a  few  short  hours,  to 
burst  forth  in  an  enormous  explosion. 

II. 

The  streets  began  to  fill  slowly  after  sumise.  Up  to  mid- 
day the  popular  emotion  appeared  to  be  lulled ;  but  an  act  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  journalists,  signers  of  the  protest, 
before  which  the  government  must  either  yield,  or  become  more 
rigid  than  before.  To  yield,  was  to  acknowledge  themselves 
defeated;  to  resort  to  rigour,  was  to  give  the  people  at  once  the 
cause  and  the  signal  for  open  resistance.  The  government 
resolved  upon  rigour ;  and,  in  order  to  supply  an  excuse  for 
the  violence  offered  to  the  laws,  and  to  the  administrators 
of  the  laws  who  had  pronounced  in  favour  of  them  by  the 
voice  of  M.  de  Belleyme,  they  had,  during  the  night,  declared 
Paris  in  a  state  of  siege. 

A  commissioner  of  police,  accompanied  by  gendarmes,  had 
presented  himself  in  the  Eue  de  Richelieu,  at  the  door  of  the 
office  of  the  Temps,  to  seize  the  presses  of  that  journal 
containing  the  protest.  M.  Coste  and  M.  Baude,  resolved 
to  supply,  in  their  own  persons,  an  argument  for  legitimate 
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revolt  to  the  people  as  victims  of  violence,  descended  with 
their  friends  and  workmen  into  the  coar^yard,  and  met  the 
summons  of  the  officer  with  a  refusal.  "  You  come  to  break 
our  presses  in  the  name  of  arbitrary  power/'  said  M.  Baude, 
with  vehement  energy,  to  the  agents  of  the  government ;  **  we, 
on  our  part,  summon  you,  in  the  name  of  the  law,  to  respect 
them."  These  words,  uttered  in  the  solemn  accents  of  delibe- 
rate resolution,  the  pale  and  eloquent  features  of  the  speaker, 
the  large  group  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  the  war  of  words 
that  arose,  and  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer,  between  the  agents  of 
despotism  and  the  citizens, — defenders  of  their  hearths  and 
homes  and  of  the  law — arrested  the  attention  and  stayed  the 
steps  of  the  passengers,  and  a  large  crowd  soon  collected,  full 
of  emotion,  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  contiguous  to  the  Boule- 
vard. The  commissary  of  police  hesitated  for  a  while,  uncer- 
tain whether  he  officially  represented  law  or  crime ;  but,  at  length, 
having  resolved  to  obey  those  who  immediately  employed  him, 
he  sent  for  a  locksmith  to  force  the  doors  of  the  printing- 
office.  The  locksmith,  dissuaded  from  compliance  by  the 
crowd  he  passed  through  on  his  way,  refused  to  apply  his  imple- 
ments to  the  violation  of  a  citizen's  domicile,  and  withdrew 
amid  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude.  Another  replaced  him, 
but  his  tools  were  taken  from  him  by  the  crowd ;  at  length, 
a  third  came,  a  mechanic  employed  by  the  government  to  forge 
the  chains  of  the  galley-slaves,  and,  being  constrained  to  obe- 
dience by  necessity,  he  forced  the  doors  of  the  printing-office, 
and  the  presses  were  seized,  amid  cries  of  indignation  and  ven- 
geance on  the  part  of  the  assembled  multitude,  which  then 
dispersing  through  the  Boulevards,  spread  the  intelligence  of 
the  outrage  from  group  to  group,  as  that  of  an  act  appealing 
for  vengeance  to  the  heart  of  every  citizen. 

Upon  this  intelligence,  the  people,  now  deprived  even  of 
the  organ  of  their  protests  and  their  murmurs,  assembled,  from 
hour  to  hour,  more  numerously,  in  dense  masses,  from  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille  to  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  from  the 
Hdtel  de  ViUe  to  the  Colonnade  of  the  Louvre.  Columns  of 
the  people  advanced,  halted,  then  slowly  renewed  their  course 
in  the  broad  populous  streets  parallel  with  the  Boulevard,  un 
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dulatmg  and  wwrnmig,  now  doser  together,  now  mare  iq 
obedient  to  ike  wmoB  of  epontaneooB  otaton,  ezcitiiig  H 
from  poiat  to  point,  rambling  like  the  inflowing  iide, 
ever  and  anon  sending  fordi  a  nnaninoaB  and  angry  ei 
"Hurrah  &r  Uia  charter !  Down  with  the  mimsteis  !** 

The  citizens,  opening  their  windows  as  ^ese  threatei 
masses  passed  on,  responded  to  the  muhitade  with  the  a 
orifis,  and  with  encouraging  gestures.  The  troops,  fen 
number,  uneasy  as  to  their  position,  their  right,  and  their  di 
allowed  the  torpent  to  flow  on  between  thw  bayonets,  bjh 
thising  in  eyeimd  heart  with  the  eix^wd,  and  sainted  by 
latter  with  the  cries  of  "  Hurrah  -Sx  the  line !  Hurrah  for 
sons  and  farothens  of  the -people  !*'  The  gendannfiii^  alone, 
repressive  azn^'Of  the  daily  tumnlts  of  the  crowd,  wore  asssi 
yMt  mflDaoes,  insults,  and  stones.  The  body  of  cavaliy,  dra 
up  in  Imnt  of  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  been  oc 
polled  to  flie  in  eelf-de^snoe  ;  Ihe  troops  stationed  in  an  ac 
oeixt  street  liad  also  £red,'akid  a  few  individuals  had  fiEtllen  ! 
neath  their  bullets;  an  SnglishBian,  a  mad  reTolutionist, 
relatiTO  of  the  veTolutionaKy  oraitor  Foi:,  had  been  Ihe  &st 
file  upon  the  solLdien,  from^the  window  of  the  hotel  in  whi 
he  nesided,  in  the  Eue  Sain;^Honor#.  The  soldiers,  indigna 
at  this  ^ratuitooB  assassinalju^n  by  a  foreigner,  possessmg  : 
claim  to  a  common  exdt^ent  or  a  common  psssicm  wi 
Frenchmen,  repiaed  with  a  fdischarge  of  musketiy  at  Us  wi 
dow,  "v^xich  had  stretched  him  dead,  with  his  two  domestH 
on  the  wery  «^t  of  hn  outrage. 

The  «haip  xattle  of  these  gun-shots,  few  in  themselves,  b 
multiplied  in  eound  by  tli^  height  of  the  houses,  had  ezdrfx 
Ihe  neires  of  the  mniltitiE^ ;  they  raised  the  bodies  of  the  dec 
from  the  ground — ^they  4rtiw  blood — they  smelt  powder— tht 
exolaamed,  '^  Murder !"  ^  A  immber  of  young  men  and  oper 
tiyes  nosed  a  first  bafrioade  at  the  ^itranoe  of  ^e  Bne  t 
Biehelieu,  near  the  portico  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais ;  a  sq[uate 
of  Laneers  lereUed  it,  and,  sabre  in  hand,  'swept  the  street 
contiguous  to  the  Pidais-Eoyal ;  the  people  broke  open  the  gm 
smiths*  shops,  and  distributed  weapons  among  ihe  ddenders  ( 
these  popular  ZBdooibis.    The  paving  stones  of  the  Bue  Saia 
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Honore  were  taken  up,  wherewith  to  form  barricades,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Marche  des  Innocents,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Denis,  and  on  the  Place  du  Pantheon;  muskets  and  pikes  were 
seen  glittenDg  here  and  there  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd ;  a 
tri-coloured  flag  was  paraded,  with  impunity,  bj  a  student  on  the 
quays  of  the  Seine,  a  significant  symbol  of  revolution,  mani- 
fested as  yet  in  menace,  rather  than  adopted  by  insurrection. 
The  frupUs  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  at  the  sound  of  the 
mujB^tiy,  and  at  the  instigation  of  comrades  returning,  ani- 
mated with  the  public  passion,  rose  against  their  commandant, 
and  sent  a  deputation  to  M.M.  Lafitte,  Casimir  P^rier,  and 
Lafayette,  the  deputies  for  Parisw  to  offer  their  arms  in  the 
dafenoe  of  liberty. 

^  The  people  collectedirom  all  the  Faubourgs  at  the  approach 
of  HJ^^t ;  the  broad  avenues  of  the  Boulevard  scarcely  sufficed 
to  contain  the  flood  of  men  congregated  between  their  walls ;  the 
tit^Q^  being  pressed  helpless  against  the  houses,  or  forcing,  with 
infinite  labour,  a  narrow  current  through  the  mass,  in  which 
tkejr  i^ecame  lost,  were  overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  their 
numerical  inferiori^,  and  disarmed  beforehand  by  the  unani- 
rni^  g£  indignation  against  the  measures  which  they  were 
orcbrad  to  BUjpport.     To  convert  lliis  inward  doubt  into  open 
defection  but  one  appeal  was  needed,  iind  that  appeal  was 
laade  to  them  by  the  people  as  they  passed  on,  in  the  adjuration 
not  to  sully  their  bayonets  with  the  blood  of  their  brethren  for 
the  benefit  of  their  tyrants.     The  hearts  of  the  soldiers  and 
the  offioers  of  the  line  received  this  appeal  from  the  hands 
ami  lips  of  the  people  with  mournful  con\plici^ ;  barricades 
were  raised  before  their  eyes  with  impunity ;  a  single  shot, 
•only  at  rare  intervak,  drew  a  prolonged  cry  from  the  crowd; 
A  corpse,  here  and  there,  stretched  on  the  steps  of  the  pubh'c 
edifioes,  or  borne  .as  standards  on  the  bare  arms  of  their  breth- 
xen,  to  augment,  through  men's  eyes,  the  -sense  of  indignation 
akaady  kindled  in  their  hearts ;  a  few  guard-houses  on  fire, 
SBudii^  up  flame  and  smoke  towards  the  heavens — ^such,  at  the 
^line  of  the  second  day,  was  the  aspect  of  Paris.    The  army 
of  the  revolution,  on  foot,  and  vaguely  combatting,  called  for 
leaden  and  instructions  to  guide  them  in  a  definite  course. 
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III. 

The  leaders,  astonished  at  their  own  strength,  still  kept  in 
the  hackground,  deliherating.    They  were  alarmed  at  the  very 
excess  of  the  excitement,  which  had  been  so  long  and  so 
pertinaciously  the  aim  of  their  premeditations.      The   in- 
domitable masses — the  people  in  rags — ^the  populace  of«.the 
Faubourgs  in  the  opulent  streets — ^their  unwonted  weapons, 
the  pikes,  reminiscences   of  the  Beign  of  Terror — the  im- 
plements of  industry  converted   into  instruments    of  civil 
war — the  pillagings  of  the   gunsmiths'  shops — the   torches 
brandished  by  lunatic  hands  from  street  to  street — the  blood, 
the  first  drops  of  which  swelled  into  floods — made  them  hesitate, 
reflect,  and  tremble  before  their  own  work. 

**  It  was  not  a  revolution  we  desired,"  exclaimed  M.  de  Be- 
musat,  to  his  friends  assembled  at  the  office  of  the  Globe,  when 
they  wished  to  impel  him  further  than  his  conscience  permitted. 
"  It  was  a  civic  resistance  we  contemplated ;  an  appeal  to  the 
laws,  not  an  appeal  to  murder."  But  it  was  too  late,  revolution 
bore  ofl*  opposition  on  its  bursting  tide.  M.  de  Bemusat,  over- 
whelmed by  the  sense  of  the  catastrophes  he  foresaw,  hid 
his  face,  that  he  might  not  see  the  day  that  followed  this 
terrible  night. 

M.  Thiers,  though  ready  for  revolution,  had  a  repugnance 
to  movements  by  the  masses ;  the  movements  he  desired  were 
those  after  his  own  fashion— political,  not  popular ;  he  made  it 
his  endeavour  to  curb  the  unreflecting  impatience  of  the  youth- 
ful republicans  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  He  feared  lest 
the  victory  of  the  people  should  pass  on  beyond  that  simple 
change  of  dynasty,  which  was  the  limit  of  his  theories  and  of 
his  daring.  Bepublicanism  and  Bonapartism  dared  more,  be- 
cause they  desired  more.  The  faction  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
composed  chiefly  of  the  deputies  of  Paris,  at  present  in  Paris, 
had  rushed  to  the  house  of  the  mos,t  popular  banker  of  the 
capital,  M.  Lafltte,  where  it  had  been  sitting  continuously  for 
the  last  thirty-six  hours,  engaged  in  a  deliberation  as  conned 
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and  indecisive  as  the  event  under  discussion.  A  regiment 
quartered  at  Vincennes,  and  summoned  by  the  Prince  de 
Polignac  towards  the  close  of  the  daj,  was  advancing  bj  torch- 
light towards  the  Porte  Saint  Denis.  Night  still  separated  the 
combatants,  and  it  was  impossible  to  predicate  the  result  of  the 
approaching  day. 

IV. 

Marmont,  assuming  at  length  the  coomiand-in-chief  of  the 
troops,  had  been  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  smallness  of 
their  numbers.  The  garrison  of  Paris  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  11,000  men,  the  Garde  Boyale  to  more  than  5,000.  The 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  the  natural 
£}rtres8  of  power,  had  been  selected  by  the  marshal  as  head- 
quarters. These  12,000,  or  16,000  soldiers  would  suffice  to 
receive  there  the  assault  of  a  sedition,  such  as  that  of  1792, 
but  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  madness,  with  such  a  handful 
of  men,  to  have  gone  forth  to  give  battle  to  a  whole  people.  The 
marshal  had  experience  enough  to  comprehend  this;  but, 
at  the  moment  when  he  installed  himself  at  the  Tuileries,  to 
assume  there  the  military  direction  of  affidrs,  the  events  of 
the  evening  and  of  the  morning  were  already  so  mised  up 
together,  by  the  reciprocal  position  of  the  people  and  of  the 
troops,  that  it  had  become  a  question,  whether  the  matter  in  hand 
was  to  appease  a  sedition,  or  to  combat  a  revolution ;  and  that 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  advanced  posts  of  the  troops 
on  the  Carrousel  might  wear  the  appearance  of  a  confession  of 
weakness,  and  thus  give  the  people,  in  the  very  outset,  the 
feeling  and  the  daring  of  a  victory. 

The  marshal  himself,  as  undecided  as  the  event,  with- 
out conviction  in  the  justice  of  the  cause  he  was  about  to 
defend ;  without  confidence  in  his  army,  of  which  he  knew 
nothing ;  without  provisions,  without  pay,  without  ammunition; 
without  sympathy  for  the  Prince  de  Polignac  and  the  govern- 
ment, which  he  hated,  and  the  fiedl  of  which  he  earnestly  de- 
sired in  his  inmost  soul  at  the  very  time  that  he  lent  it  hig 
aid ;  was  impelled  by  fatality  to  pursue  an  utterly  erroneous 
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system  of  partial  attaek,  mth  imequal  forces  upon  the  peo|fle« 
instead  of  firankly  admitting  bis  weakness  and  adoptiiig  the 
dsfenslTe  system,  which  oould  alone  save  the  King  by  giniig 
him  time  fbr  reflection 

V. 

The  early-rising  populatioa  of   the  Faabonrgs,   left    to 
themselves,  in  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  the  troops  on  the 
nif^t  a£  the  %lih,  armed  themselves  i^lj  and  a4  kisore, 
befwe  daybreak^  l^  the  genocal  piUii^  of  the  guMmkhs' sho^^ 
bgr  a  distiibatiea  ef  fireHnns  cm  the  part  of  a  tepahhesn 
deputy  of  Pazisv  Andiy  do  PuyraiveMX,  b/  the  spoils  of  the 
aneaal,  of  Ihe  powder  nwgnnaes,  of  the  bairade,  of  the 
vetezftBS,  aad  of  the  militaay  poat8»  evevywheie  cliaarmed  in 
the  Dsvtheni  and  eastern  sobarbs  o£  the  eapitaL    Forty  then- 
sand  nmsketa  of  diabanded  "Hat.iaTwl  Guards,  neutral  whtti  not 
hestUot.  served  to  snpj^y  the  remainder  of  the  pofiiilaee  y^ 
weie  on  foot,  a  hundred  thousand  of  whom  were  under  anas 
in  Parisi  before  eight  o'cloek  in  the  morning.    The  maishal 
had  eoUected  has  forces  and  foimed  his  plan  of  battle^  diudng 
the  night.     This  pkn  was  to  mass  his  troops  at  the  Tuileries 
and  in  the  Champa  £lysto ;  to  oceupy  the  Ecele-Militaire,  the 
Pantheon^  the  Palaia  de  Justice^  the  intenor  Boulevards,  the 
baxracksy  the  Palais  Boyale,  the  Louvre,  the  Hotel  de  Yille, 
and,  lastly,  to  ke^  open  tiae  leading  avenues  of  Pads,  and  to 
send  reinlbieements  by  these  avemies,  as  occasion  xcqoifed,  te- 
the  postSi  more  vigorously  assaulted  than  the  rest.    Ilus  pkn, 
excellent  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  was  illusory  with 
so  limited  a  number  of  combatants  as  he  had  at  his 


VI. 

The  people  did  not  grve  him  time  to  complete  the  distri 
bution  of  Bis  various  corps  at  the  posts  which  he  had  designed 
for  them.  A  column  of  the  insurgents  and  of  National  Guards, 
headed  by  a  group  of  intrepid  republicans,  attacked  the  post 
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ci  Petite  P^res  at  eight  o'ekek,  got  poseesBicKi  of-  the  Mairie, 
distribated  the  ^reapons  and  the  drums  they  found  there,  and 
then  marchmg  through  the  G<mtigiiotis  streets,  in  order  to  ralljr 
the  scattered  cittzens  to  this  focus  of  batde,  adyanced  to  the 
Palais  Boyale  and  took  poosession  of  the  Bank,  in  order  to  save 
mth  the  one  hand  the  paUie  Uberfyf  ^oki  with  the  other,  the 
poblic  trBaaove. 

At  the  same  moment  all  the  atveets  leading  fn»n  nov&am 
Paris  to  the  BonleTard  poured  armed  eolmnns  into  thia  artexy 
of  rerolutions ;  the  Qvartiw  da  Pantheon  rose,  enrwuutet  under 
the  eoEample  of  the  Eeole  pQlytechni^^,  where  the  pupils  forced 
their  gates  in  ofder  to  naiEdi  in  arms  at  the  head  of  the 
pcnple.  The  aspeet  <^  this  youthful  aBseml^e,  presenting 
the  flower  of  the  country  ta  the  fire  of  des^tism^  raised  to 
&enzy  the  enthnsiasm  of  these  plebeian  and  warlike  districts* 
The  quays  of  the  Seine  were  oorered  with  two  hundred  thousand 
Gtlizeii0y.8ome  of  them  fighting,  the  rest  spectators ;  but  all  pre- 
pared to  sufaoaeigB  the  feeble  battailions  beneath  this  fioodof  men. 
The  marshal  de^kadied  two  divisiona  of  his  anx^  to  mardi,  the 
one  to  the  Hotel  de  ViUe  by  the  quays  of  the  Seine,  the  other 
to  the  Bastille  by  the  Boulevard ;  the  latter  division,  after 
having  swept  the  Boulevard,  was  to  operate  its  junction  by  the 
Bue  Saint  Antoine  with  the  division  on  the  quays.  Two  bat- 
talions of  the  Garde  Boyale,  the  pidked  mea  of  those  troops, 
marched  at  the  same  time  thrcnigh  the  streets  of  central 
Parifl^  and  occupied  the  March4  dea  Innocents ;  they  were  to 
ffidl  into  two  ^visions  in  the  Bue  Saint  Deaiis,  to  dear  it 
thnmghout,  and  keep  it  q^  &r  the  passage  of  the  peaoefiil 
iiJdMDm  and  e£  the  treops. 

Torrents  of  hlsod  were  t»  flov7  in  the  path  of  these  three 
fniwnm,  yet  their  paucity  of  numbers  precluded  them  ficom 
dmifvii^  any  permanent  advantage  from  their  Yictoiy,  or  even 
finoa.  being  able  to  secure  their  owx  return^  Theae  regiments 
and  thesft  battalions  had  only  the  small  number  of  cartridges  left 
in  the  sd^diers'  cartridge-boxes  in  time  of  peace,  and  no  distribu- 
tion of  rations  had  been  arranged  for  them  in  the  lines,  or  at  the 
jests  whach  they  were  sent  to  occupy.  Thepossessien  by  the 
pec^eef  the  miUtaxy  bakeries^  d^^ved  the  txoopaeven  of  hread ; 
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the  war-office,  administered,  during  the  alisence  of  Marshal 
Bonrmont,  by  a  young  and  excellent  officer,  the  Viscomte  de 
Champagnj,  had  been  forewarned  of  no  movement  by  the 
cabinet  council.  An  aggression,  premeditated  for  many  months 
past,  was  made  to  commence  as  though  it  were  a  surprise 
operated  on  the  government  by  a  conspiracy. 

Meanwhile,  several  leaders  of  faction,  declimng  the  res- 
ponsibility of  a  pitched  battle  against  royalty,  or  shrinking 
with  repugnance  and  horror  from  imminent  civil  war,  or' 
intimidated  by  the  superiority  of  forces  which  they  presumed 
the  government  to  possess,  quitted  Paris  before  the  battle 
began :  of  this  number  was  M.  Thiers,  who  retired  to  a  dis- 
tant country-house  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency,  the  property 
of  a  relation  of  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  dss  DibaU^ 
to  await  events,  and  to  deplore  the  blood  that  was  about  to 
flow.    A  young  writer  of  the  NatUmdl,  Carrel,  since  become 
illustrious  from  his  struggle  against  the   second  monarchy, 
manifested  equal  grief  for  blood  vainly  shed,  and  equal  hopeless- 
ness of  success  from  the  irregular  efforts  of  the  people. 


VII. 


General  Talon,  an  officer  of  great  experience,  calm,  and 
capable  of  taking  counsel  from  danger  itself,  commanded  the 
column  of  two  battalions  which  advanced  along  the  quays  to 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville ;  he  took  with  him,  for  a  short  distance, 
the  1 5th  Eegiment  of  the  Line,  which  he  met  mid-way,  and 
presently,  leaving  this  regiment  undecided  and  half  disposed  to 
desertion  in  the  Marche  aux  Flours,  he  dashed  into  the  Place 
de  Gr^ve,  where  the  tocsin  of  N6treDame  had  collected 
swarms  of  people,  unmasked  two  pieces  of  cannon,  poured 
grape  shot  upon  these  masses,  strewed  the  place  with  corpses, 
and,  forcing  his  way  to  the  steps  of  the  palace,  expelled  the 
insurgents,  and  established  himself  there  immovably  to  await 
the  column  of  the  Boulevard. 

The  15th  Eegiment  of  the  Line,  spectators  of  this  attack 
and  this  victory  of  the  Garde  Eoyale,  gave  no   assistance 
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nvhatever  to  General  Talon.  Struclp  mth  stupor,  paralysed 
"with  doubt,  in  presence  of  that  levie  en  mease  of  the  people, 
and  of  that  almost  unanimous  cry  of  an  insurgent  capital, 
fearing  alike  to  be  guilty  of  cowardice,  or  of  parricide,  these 
troops  sought  rather  to  interpose  between  the  combatants  than 
to  combat  themselves.  Many  of  their  officers  broke  their 
swords,  in  order  that  they  might  not  turn  them  against  the 
nation ;  the  soldiers,  closely  surrounded  during  the  two  last 
days  with  constantly  renewing  masses,  conciliating  them  to  con- 
cord, could  not  belieye  that  right  was  on  the  one  side  and  the 
pieople  on  the  other,  or  that  there  could  be  a  military  discipline 
more  sacred  than  patriotism.  Accustomed  to  march  with  the 
conscious  security  of  duty  behind  the  National  Guard,  the  pre- 
sence of  that  National  Guard,  in  uniform  and  under  arms, 
among  the  groups  of  insurgents,  disconcerted  them ;  they  con 
tented  themselves  with  remaining  passively  in  the  positions 
which  had  been  assigned  to  them,  and  with  turning  back, 
gently,  the  impatient  masses  of  the  combatants,  when  they 
approached  too  near  them.  There  were  instances,  indeed,  of 
their  giving  passage,  unscathed,  to  armed  citizens  on  their  way 
from  one  barricade,  or  one  attack,  to  another.  M.  de  Polignac 
and  Marshal  Marmont,  by  dispersing  and  isolating  these  corps, 
had  deprived  them  of  that  moral  force  of  cohesion  and  unity, 
which  effectually  constitutes  armies.  The  15th  Begiment, 
soon  overwhelmed  by  the  combatants  flowing  in  from  the  poor 
streets  of  the  Pantheon  and  the  operative  quarter  of  Bercy, 
left  the  Garde  Eoyale  to  fire  its  grape-shot  from  one  extremity 
of  the  place  to  the  other,  master ;  it  is  true,  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville,  but  practicaUy  imprisoned  in  the  place  it  had  so  con- 
quered. Several  columns  of  intrepid  young  men,  excited  with 
ardour  and  gunpowder,  advanced  on  the  bridge  swept  by  the 
grape-shot,  and  fell  in  the  endeavour  to  pass  it. 

It  was  here  that  a  young  man,  of  name  unknown,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  tri-ooloured  flag,  and  rushing  on  to  certain  death, 
that  he  might  force  a  way  for  his  co-patriots,  fell  beneath  the 
bullets,  ajid  as  he  fell,  enveloped  in  his  flag,  and  full  of  the 
thought  of  gloiy,  ^claimed  with  his  last  breath,  *'  My  friends, 
X6coUect  that  my  name  is  Arcole,"  thus  baptising  with  bis 
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lilood  faif  fintaad  iart  nwnomfmt  The  people, atmck  wUh.  the 
ooinoidenoe,  lo  iaty  and  bo  toaehmgly  poiaited  out,  ooinferrBd 
on  tho  biMg>  <iie  hflgQic  niaae  ^riiich  k  rtiU  3P^^ 

VIII. 

ne  second  oofaunn  of  die  gwod,  uuehiag  Along  tfae 
Boulefrard  to  Ae  BaatiDe,  as^  whidu  from  tke  Bantille,  waa 
toi^inOenenl  Telon  at  the  H^l  de  Vfllc^  tluxngk  libe  Eue 
Saint  Aniteine,  came  u^aa  the  inau^gents  e£  the  Panhnn^g  ai 
the  Pofte  Saint  Denis,  and  dfore  them  in  mill  cannon-ftaHs. 
But,  no  aooner  had  Geneml  St.  Ohamand,  who  omunanded  this 
detached  iring,  tnreaed  the  mnltitade  and  dii^med  it,  than  it 
flowed  back  on  his  flanks  and  in  his  reac,  nad  raised  kmumar- 
able  barricades  to  ont  off  his  retnnL    This  cohimn,  accord- 
ingly, en  feacUng  the  Place  de  la  BawtilK  ^ound  itself  so 
hemmed  in  by  the  barricades,  and  by  the  battlemented  hoases 
of  &e.  Bue  Saint  Aatoine,  whenoe  a  mnrderoos  fire  poured  down 
on  the  soldiers,  that  the  general,  finding  it  impossible  either  to 
Tetreat,  or  te  admnoe  to  the  H6td  de  YiUe,  the  point  izpon 
whach  he  was  directed,  prooeeded  to  the  Pont  d*AusterIitz,  and 
cxossed  that  bridge,  in  <order  to  make  a  detour  aloag  tbe 
soatham  Bonlemids,  and  so  to  r^in  tke  army  by  an  open  road. 
A  squadron  'Of  CuiraamecB   and  the  60th  Ei^||iinent  of 
the  Line,  accidentally  meeting  some  moments  after,  on  the 
Flaoe  de  la  BastiDe,  attempted  the  paasage  of  the  Eae  Saint 
Antoine,  naderthe  fiteof  the  bascrioadee, — which  ihej  carried  in 
Bueoession, — and  the  articles  of  fiimitnre  and  the  paying  stones 
hnrled  upon  them  from  the  roofe  and  windows  of  theiiouses; 
diacoBiagad  and  ont  up,  they  inaGhed  £be  Place  de  Or^Te, 
lor  the  oeoupatkm  of  which.   General  Talon  had  been  for 
two  hours  disputing  with  the  peopJe.    The  50th  Begiment  of 
like  line,  worn   «Bt  with  fightjng,  and  ata^gg^ered  by  the 
unanimity  of  reivolt  which  it  hud  been  contemplating  since 
i^  aaoining,  was  about  to  withdraw  £»»&  the  atni^gle,  leanag 
the €kivdeiU>yaleto sustain  it  alniostnnsi:giportad;  tldsrc^giment 
took  shdier  fsom  the  firing  in  the  «onzts  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville, 
tiKnaferted  its  cavtndges  to  the  soldiers  of  General  Talon, 
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who  held  himself  bound  to  the  King  m  peiBonal  £del%  to 
deatk.  A  battalion  of  Siimi,  a  reiii&roomeiit  sent  to  the 
Hi6tel  do  YUie  by  Marahal  Marmoat,  made  ite  way  into  Hie 
IwildiDg  at  the  aame  moment;  thss  only  esciying  from  a 
heavy  £ro  wbich  had  been  poiived  nipoiiit  on  its  ivays&omiho 
compact  masses  through  which  it  had  forced  a  passage. 
At  this  time  the  vttekms^vps  wuieacAe  manhal's  command  had 
nootiber  medium  of  oemmuaication  with  him  than  by  emissaries, 
disguised  as  (^zntiTea,  :«die  oscriAl  cffdens  or  infiMnoation  from 
one  detadhmentto  anodier. 

These  tiioeps,  separated  &otm  Iheir  centre,  without  bread, 
wiiiiout  wine,  without  iammunitio«,  without  £eld  hospitals  for 
their  woundod,  without  reinforcements  to  repair  their  losses, — 
exhausted  by  forty-eight  hours'  fighting,  and  by  tba  noon-day 
heat  which  burned  the  veiy  pavement, — ^impri&ODfid  in  their 
positions,  assailed  by  two  wvegced  fixes,  which  struck  them,  but 
which  they  wore  wholly  unable  to  return,  asked  each  other 
for  whom,  and  against  whom,  they  were  thus  fi§^ting,  were 
thus  sinking  at  onoe  under  thirsi;  hunger,  weariness,  doubt,  and 
remome.  TheifpeotadeofthAir  capital  in  flames,  the  supplica- 
tions of  old  men  and  women,  conjuring  ihem,  with  claaped 
hands,  to  «j^e  their  native  land,  and  to  amloaoe  their  brethren ; 
the  grief  of  their  o&ecs,  whom  honour  alone  oetained  at  their 
posts;  thesightofthattricolouredstandaid,  the  exhumed  iddof 
the  soldier,  who  regarded  every  bullet  that  tore  it  as  sacrilegious ; 
the  cries  of  '*  Hurrah  for  the  Charter  1  Hurrah  for  the  Army  I 
Hurrah  for  Liberty!    Hunah  for  France  1    Down  with  the 
Ministers,  the  aHsasRinB  of  the  people  1"  the  perpetually  in- 
creasing multitude,  manifesting  the  certainty  of  much  blood- 
shed from  a  struggle,  but  no  possible  victory ;  •  lastly,  that  vast 
Tnywmir  which  aroso  from  Paris,  ever  increasing  in  intensity^ 
and  which  seemed  the  hollow  groan  of  the  ;soinmon  mother, 
immolated  by  her  own  children :  every  thing  concurred  to  dis- 
may the  soldiers ;  they  themselves  peroeured  the  want  of  plan* 
of  unity,  of  entirety,  of  congruity,  in  Uie  arzangements,  or  rather, 
the  groping  in  the  dark  of  their  general    Many  of  them  dis- 
charged their  muskets  in  the  air,  some  gave  them  to  the  people), 
and  a  stiU  greater  number  entered  into  compact  with  the  insur- 
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gents.  No  longer  obeying  the  orders  transmitted  fiom  head- 
quarters, they  preserved,  amid  the  applauses  of  the  crowd,  a 
neutralitj  under  arms.  The  guards  alone  still  fought  on,  bat 
"what  coidd  five  or  six  thousand  heroic  soldiers  do,  harrassed 
with  three  days  and  three  nights  of  conflict  with  an  inexhausti- 
ble population? 

Already  the  popular  masses,  accumulating  more  and  more 
densely  in  the  quarters  round  the  palace,  fired  kt  the  colonnade 
of  the  Louvre  from  the  roofs  and  upper  windows  of  the  small 
streets  running  towards  that  building.  The  old  Yend^an  general, 
D'Autichamp,  the  commandant  of  the  Louvre,  who  could  not 
from  weight  of  years  stand  erect,  seated  on  a  chair  at  the  fbot 
of  the  colonnade,  encouraged  by  voice  and  example  the  troops 
who  defended*  the  approaches  to  this,  palace  of  the  kings. 

The  regiment  commissioned  to  occupy  the  Marche  des  Inno- 
cents,—overwhelmed  by  the  paving-stones  that  rained  upon 
their  heads  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  marching  arduously 
from  assault  to  assault,  in  order  to  pass  the  barricades  accumu- 
lated in  those  narrow  streets,  regained  the  Boulevards  without 
having  been  able  to  reach  the  Hue  de  Eichelieu,  and  seeking 
at  last  egress  rather  than  victory, — re-ascended  at  a  venture 
the  Hue  Saint  Denis,  bearing  upon  their  crossed  muskets  their 
colonel,  M.  de  Pleine- Solve,  who,  though  mortally  wounded,  pre- 
served in  death  the  cool  intrepidity  wMch  had  distinguished  his 
life. 

Marmont,  whose  forces  were  reduced  to  a  few  battalions  and 
squadrons,  scarcely  occupying  the  Carrousel,  the  Rue  de  EivoK, 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  Place  Venddme,  and  the  Louvre, 
felt  the  city  escaping  from  his  outstretched  grasp,  and  found 
himself  limited,  by  necessity,  to  the  only  real  sound  tactics 
in  popular  insurrections,  namely,  separating  the  troops  from 
the  people,  and  concentrating  the  army  within  a  circumscribed 
and  commanding  position,  whence  it  can  strike  decijrive 
blows  and  fall  back  upon  itself,  in  case  of  need,  without 
being  similarly  struck  in  return.  He  sent  ofl&cers  in  disguise 
to  carry  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  to  all  the  scattered 
detachments,  permission  to  retire,  during  the  night,  to  the 
Tuileries.    Some  received  this  order,  and  prepared  to  obey  it; 
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the  nuyorily,  boweyer,  of  the  troops  of  the  line  received  it, 
and  resenred  to  themselves  full  license  to  disobey  it  Three 
or  four  of  these  regiments  bad  already  made  tacit  treaties  'with 
sedition.  The  inhabitants,  of  the  quarters  in  which  these 
exhausted  troops  were  stationed,  disarmed  them  of  all  hostility 
by  their  attentions  and  kindnesses.  The  wives,  daughters, 
sisters,  of  the  insurgents,  displayed  the  utmost  commisera 
tion  for  the  condition  of  the  soldiers ;  half  dead  mth  thirst, 
they  brought  them  meat,  bread,  drink,  and  themselves  tended 
their  wounds.  The  instant  that  a  combatant  fell,  he  became 
sacred  with  both  parties.  Civil  war,  wholly  political  as  it  was, 
a  matter  rather  of  external  circumstances  than  of  the  heart, 
had  not  stifled  humanity  in  the  people  of  Paris.  They  fought, 
they  did  not  assassinate ;  a  disarmed  enemy  became  to  them 
a  brother.  Only  the  boys  of  Paris,  from  die  factories,  from 
the  Faubourgs,  from  the  taverns,  from  the  stalls, — ^vagabonds, 
with  no  other  fiBunily  than  the  general  crowd,  with  no  other 
home,  no  other  rallying  point  than  tumults,  signalised  them- 
selves by  acts  of  audacity,  which  pity  for  their  age  alone,  in 
some  cases,  rendered  harmless  for  them.  It  was  the  hands 
of  irresponsible  children  which  slew  the  officers  of  the  guards 
who  were  immolated  in  this  struggle.  The  youth  of  Paris  after- 
wards redeemed  the  evil  repute  they  acquired  on  this  occasion, 
by  devotion,  intrepidity,  and  discipline,  when  a  prudent  revolu- 
tion enrolled  them  as  the  Garde  Mobile,  in  which  character 
they  became  the  saviours  of  the  city  of  which  before  they 
had  been  the  scourge. 

IX. 

Amid  this  protracted  and  confused  conflict,  to  which  the 
immobility  of  Uie  King  at  St.  Cloud,  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Prince  de  Polignac,  and  the  languid  inaptitude  of  Marmont 
promised  no  otlier  termination  than  a  revolution,  the  leaders 
of  faction  continued  to  deliberate  in  the  houses  of  M.  Lafitte, 
and  of  M.  de  La&yette.  These  deliberations,  characterised  by 
no  energy,  corresponded  neither  to  the  excitement  of  the 
people,  nor  to  the  urgency  of  the  resolutions.    M.  Audrey  de 
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Pii|Wiwiii,  therevpon,  anambled  at  las  baaae  all  the  d^spatue 
tinn  in  Fuom^  and  all  tiioM  iaflaantial  aignii  of  the  pcesB — 
fibml,  Boni^ardft  and  nfobliean— dM  aotorialy  of  ^dioBa 
and  ofinuoB  aadded  and  enabled  them  to  impmoB 
.  aadden  eemmatinn,  an  idea  and  an  aim  ptopoiiioa 
ato  to  ili  gBHodear.    An  ardent  band  af  yonth,  the  lemainB 
of  all  die  is^ecfiftctlj  esfcingniahed  conapiiacieB  of  the   past 
fifteen  yean,  crowded  Um  FeetiboleB  and  eoorti  ef  M.  de 
Fiqfnnreaa'B  boose,  ready  ta  obey,  U  the  feeolnlioaa   iveie 
aui&oiently  enezgetie,— ready,  irith  its  turimlenoe,  to  hreathe 
greater  spiiit  into  them,  if  not  «eueiige(ic  enougb, — i^eadj,  in 
short,  to  go  ekwwhere  in  search  of  more  reaoiiite  chie&,  if  the 
reaohitians  irhoily  fidled  to  satisfy  their  inqmtknipe  ior  the 
overthrow  of  die  existing  state  ef  things. 

M.  Mangoin,  a  yoang  banister,  whom  natnre  had  designed 
for  parliament,  who  had  in  titooght,  feature,  and  voioe,  timt 
aeate  genius  of  Danton — his  secret  modeU-*winch  gives  te 
eadi  word  the  rapid  and  telling  effect  <^  a  blow,  dealt,  as  it 
were,  at  ihe  critical  moment,  saw  wit&  a  glance  to  the  yery 
depth  of  the  abyss.    It  was  his  pride  not  te  allew  himseilf 
to  be  anticipated  by  unforeseen  events.     ",It  is  a  levdation,'' 
said  he,  **  and  not  a  riot.     If  you  would  lead  that  rewekition, 
learn  first  to  comprehend  it;  if  you  would  have  it  assume 
other  leaders,  you  have  but  to  hesitate.    Between  the  peoj^ 
and  the  Garde  RoysJe  you  have  a  choice;  between  the  people 
and  their  enemies  there  is  no  room  but  for  oowaris,  speedSy 
repudiated  by  both  parties.    Pronounce  &r  the  levolntion,  or 
the  revolution  will  proceed  without  you,  and  against  you." 

Those  present  who  belonged  to  the  numerous  class  that 
await  resi:Qts,  lest  they  should  speak  out  at  the  wrong  time, 
mnrmured  at  these  wnds,  and  took  sfaeiter  xinder  defensive 
legality.  M.  Chiiaot  read  the  dmft  of  a  declaratiaD,  to  be 
signed  by  the  deputies  illegally  .diaaolyed,  aa  he  said,  as- 
serting llieir  tide  of  legal  r^reaeatRdves  of  the  natinn, 
the  duties  of  whieh  violenoe  alone  prevented  them  ftom  fol- 
fillii^  byoouBselling  the  Kii^,  and  preservmg  &e  coontiy. 
M.  de  La&yette  and  the  republican  party  were  scandaliaed 
at  the  protestations  of  fidelity  to   iha  monarohy  -oDntamed 
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L  in  tins  declaration,  at  'Onee  timid  and  iasariieotkiBcial  at  the 
g  iroxy  momeait  that  di6  tioops  of  tlie  moaavoh  were  hnxiiing 
\  &:e  and  sironl-st  the  peopla.  The  ^aenda  ef  0«n€a»2  Sebas* 
I  iaani  saw  in  it,  on  the  eantmry,  a  declared  xseyolt  i^gainst 
j  iiie  nuB^fnded  bat  legsl  ffferogatives  of  the  crown,  and  an  im- 
I  perious  and  reyolutiaaacymediatMrnan  the  part  of  the  depatiea, 

^thfint  real  auiJunty,  Biwiailing  4it  «Doe  the  rights  of  the 
I  ^80^  and  those  xA  the  thmie.  M.  da  laSs^ei^  smiled 
,  ^wilii  equal  disdaia  at  the  scruples  «f  M.  Omzot  aad  his 

s^Kments;   insomctioii,  the  hads  -of  his  pdUiioal  Jilbi  ap- 
pealed te  Inm  legitkiiata,  the  instant  that  it  hecame  pos- 
'  fnhle.    Casimir  Pexifir,  airaadj  embarrassed  hy  exoess  of  ^ 

toy,  a  man  equallj  antagonistio  to  revolutioa,  wMgIl  his  re- 
oollections  tan^  him  to  dread,  and  to  coBater-rev^atkm,  which 
he  aldioired  from  the  haughtiness  of  his  soul,  was  disposed  to 
negodations,  whenoe  Hberalkan — ^plebeiaa  but  monaDehioallibe- 
ralisBif— should  inevitably  issue,  mistress  at  anoe  of  the  court 
and  the  people,  fie  feelieYed  in  the  power  of  popularity  o^er 
the  heart  <^  MaaasuMat,  and  he  had  hopes  fxom,  the  ten^tion 
of  gold  upon  his  necessities.  *'  Four  millions  would  not  be  ill 
employed  here,"  he  whispered  in  the  ear  of  M.  Lafitte,  who 
had  as  mudii  to  lose  by  convulsion,  and  as  much  to  preserre  by 
eompxomise,  as  himself;   "  we  must  treat  with  Mamiont." 

This  Bi:^§^estion,  avoiding  extireme  reBolutions,  was  adopted 
by  the  auijoriiy  of  the  d^uties  present.  M.  Xisfitte  was  re- 
quested himself  to  name  the  negodators  i^  ahould  proceed 
with  him  to  the  Tuileries,  to  bear  to  the  marshal  the  re- 
proaches and  the  suf^lications  of  the  people.  The  more 
extreme  resolutions  were  postponed  till  aftinr  tibis  interview,  of 
whidi  the  official  plenipotentiaries  were  to  jseport  the  results 
that  eveoBng,  at  the  house  of  M.  Berard^another  of  the  FansiBn 
depi%. 

X. 

A  man,  whom  adenM  had  eoimealed  with  Jiliannont,  M. 
Aiago,  his  colleague  at  tiie  Institute,  had  preceded  the  depu- 
tation to  the  Tuileriea.  Cosifidentially  informed  by  the  mar- 
shal, on  the  previoaB  errening,  of  his  aazieties,  compassionatii^ 
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in  his  heart  the  mournM  part  cast  by  ill  luck  upon  his  frienc 
'whether  conquered  or  conqueror,  detesting  civil  war,  impelle* 
by  his  enthusiasm  towards  the  republic,  yet  adhering  to  monac 
chy  from  a  sense  of  propriety,  M.  Arago  spontaneously  hastenec 
to  the  marshal,  to  suggest  to  him  one  of  those  untimelj  couise^ 
which  ruin  a  cause  while  saving  a  general. 

Marmont  read  in  the  features  of  his  friend  the  same  sincere 
but  unacceptable  overtures  which  had  just  been  made  to  him 
amidst  the  firing.     *'  No,  no,"  he  exclaimed,  before  M.  Arago 
had  opened  his  Ups,  "  propose  nothing  to  me  that  will  dhh 
honour  me."    M.  Arago  conjured  the  marshal  instantly  to 
resign  his  command,  and  to  repair  to  Charles  X  offering  him 
his  sword  for  his  personal  defence,  but  refusing  it  to  the  crime 
of  his  ministers.    This  counsel,  which  the  blind  zeal  of  fiiend- 
ship  could  alone  have  inspired  in  a  man  of  reflection,  however 
honourable  on  the  previous  evening,  could  not,  at  that  mo- 
ment, come  under  any  other  name  than  one  abhorrent  to  a 
soldier — defection  under  arms.  Marmont  rejected  it  sorrowfully, 
but  with  an  emotion  of  military  honour  that  exempts  his  memory 
from  any  taint  of  treachery.     "  You  know  better  than  any  one," 
he  said  to  M.  Arago,  "  whether  I  approve  of  these  odious  and 
fatal  measures ;  but  I  am  a  soldier.    I  am  at  the  post  where 
the  confidence  of  the  King  has  placed  me.     To  abandon  that 
post  under  the  fire  of  a  sedition,  to  leave  my  troops  without  a 
leader,  to  expose  my  prince — this  would  be  desertion,  fligbt, 
ignominy !    My  destiny  is  fearful,  but  it  is  fixed>  and  must  be 
accomplished." 

M.  Arago  was  still  urging  his  entreaties,  when  several 
officers,  covered  with  blood,  came  to  require  from  the  marshal 
reinforcements  and  artillery  for  his  seconds  in  command,  combat- 
ing with  wholly  inadequate  forces  in  the  March6  des  Innocents, 
and  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  "  I  have  no  troops  to  send  them,"  re- 
plied the  general,  in  despair,  "  they  must  do  the  best  they  can 
for  themselves."  At  this  moment  the  deputies,  headed  by  M. 
Lafitte,  being  announced,  M.  Arago  witiidrew.  M.  Lafitte 
derived  his  fortune  from  a  fieunily  allied  to  that  of  Marmout; 
and  he  had  over  the  mind  of  the  marshal  that  influence  whidi 
is  created  by  long  and  affectionate  intima<^.     He  entered, 
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and  presented  to  the  marshal  his  four  colleagues,  General 
liObau,  General  Gerard,  MM.  Mauguin  and  Gasimir-Perier, 
all  of  them  men  capable  of  appreciating  and  of  reconciling 
with  the  susceptibilities  of  militaiy  honour,  all  the  gravity 
of  a  negociation  such  as  this.  The  interview  veas  protracted,. 
Bad,  pathetic,  on  the  part  of  the  deputies-,  despairing  on  that 
of  the  general ;  and  there  vras,  in  their  interchange  of  mournful 
glances,  as  much  mutual  understanding  as  there  was  official 
contradiction  in  their  positions.  Marmont's  ejes  were  fiUed 
"with  tears ;  all  that  was  asked  of  him  was  a  suspension  of  the 
firing,  but  this  was  a  truce,  and  a  truce,  to  be  honourable  and 
sure,  must  be  reciprocal.  He  demanded,  in  his  turn,  that  the 
people  should  lay  by  their  arms  before  his  troops ;  but  the  depu* 
ties  having  no  authority  to  extinguish  the  popular  frenzy, 
nothing  could  be  done  between  men  who  mutually  called 
upon  each  other  to  dishonour  themselves.  "  Well,"  exclaimed 
M.  Lafitte,  "  since  blood  must  still  flow,  I  pass  over  to  the 
ranks  of  those  who  are  to  be  shot  down."  "  What  can  I  do  ?" 
returned  Marmont :  then,  in  the  accents  of  a  man  essaying 
without  hope  a  last  resource,  he  added :  "  All  I  can  do,  is  to 
write  to  the  King.  I  will  write  to  him."  The  deputies  rose 
to  take  their  leave.  '*  Wait  a  moment,"  said  the  marshal,  as 
if  with  the  sudden  inspiration  of  a  last  hope.  The  deputies 
resumed  their  seats.  Marmont  opened  a  side  door  and  quitted 
the  apartment. 

XI. 

The  cabinet  council,  which  had  been  sitting  ever  since  the 
27th,  had  adjourned  to  the  Tuileries,  in  order  to  conduct  their 
deliberations  nearer  the  scene  of  events,  and  to  shelter  their 
lives  from  the  fuiy  of  the  people  in  the  last  asylum  which 
remained  to  the  government,  under  the  cannon  of  the  army. 
The  council,  however,  did  not,  and  could  not  act,  since  the 
government,  which  had  now  resolved  itself  into  fighting,  had 
passed  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  marshal.  They  merely 
represented  at  the  palace  the  supreme  authority  of  the  King, 
and  it  was  only  in  his  name  that  they  could  adopt  the  political 
decrees  that  should  be  called  for  by  events.    Still  persuaded 
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that  the  artfol  and  domuieeriiig  oommotian  of  t  povtioa  of  tbc 
people  was  merdj  a  aeditioii,  that  iioiild  be  speedily   ex- 
tingaiahed  in  the  blood  Jof  a  few  fEustious  wretches,  tJwy  fell 
neither  remone    nor  feai    al  this  revohitieiiaxy  exphMsicn, 
ovt  of  whieh  the j  weie  satisfied  that  menaxehy  would  issue  the 
more  inyincible  finun  the  fruitleas  attaek  whieh  had  he^i  made 
upon  it  The  Piiiice  de  Poli^iae  had  jnat  conmuiiieated  tahis 
colleagues  a  list  of  some  great,  pc^ular^  and  suspected  per- 
SOBS,  wlttcfa  he  was  about  to  transmit  to  Marshal  Maxmomt, 
that  he  nu^  oirder  the  geadarmerie  to  s^zse  them  in  thdr 
houses^  and  mder  them  pewexkss   by  thioiwiiig  them  iato 
pnson. 

The  mandud,  whose  features  weie  coBvolsedwLth  iheagonj 
of  his  soul,  (^ned  the  door  of  the  ooancil  diambar,  and 
taking  the  Prince  de  Polignac  aside,  commanicated  to  him  the 
state  of  Paris,  the  obsdnacy  of  the  straggle,  the  heroic  bat 
utterly  inadequate  efforts  of  the  Garde  Bojale,.  and  the  warenng 
and  incipient  defection  of  the  troops  of  the  line..  *^  Well," 
replied  ^e  prince,  with  the  blrod  energy  of  infiesibilify,  *'  if 
the  troops  pass  over  to  the  people,  we  nmst  fire  upon,  die 

tioops." 

Mannont  related  to  the  ministers  the  visit  he  had  just  re- 
ceived finmi  the  deputies,  and  the  substance  of  his  interview 
viith  them.    In  the  hope  thai  the  grief  and  patriotism  of  these 
citizens,  the  most  influential  in  Paris,  might  exercise  a  certain 
pressure  of  compassion  or  of  fear  on  the  mind  or  on  the  heart 
of  the  president  of  the  council,  he  asked  the  latter  whether 
he  would  consent  to  see  the  deputiea  hisaiselfl    The  Prinee  de 
Polignac  ^>peared  to  welcome  the  interview  with  eagerness,  and 
permitting  the  Marshal  to  send  for  tbe  deputies,  an  aid&de* 
camp  received  orders  to  introduce  them.    But  the  officer  had 
scarcely  quitted  the  council  chamber  when  the  prince,  rQfiec^ 
ing  that  a  etrnferenee,  in  which  he  had  perfectly  made  up  bis 
mind  to  yield  na  concession,  would  be  in  the  eyes  of  revolt 
merely  an  appearance  of  negociation  that  would  be  construed 
as  weakness,  recalled  the  niiessenger,  and  requested  the  marshal 
to  infi>rm  the  five  deputies  that  he  had  nothing  to  hear,  ediica.. 
he  had  nothing  to  say  in  reply. 
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The  negociatoiB,  deceired  in  their  hopes,  returned  to  relate 
to  their  friends  and  to  the  pecf^e  their  diseonntgenicat  and 
their  indignation.  The  miiiislerB,  sunroimded  hj  the  email 
bodj  of  oonfidanis  who  flatter  tiU  the  mM&ent  of  death  the 
powers  that  be,  amosed  themselves  till  eroiing  with  fatile 
pioclamations  to  tiie  troops  and  to  the  people,  that  did  sot 
pass  even  the  walls  of  the  building  in  which  they  were  drawn 
up.  Thejr  b^jan  to  distrust  tfaft  fiddly  ol  the  nanhal — to 
constme  ib  treadierf  his  zmsfortnnee  and  £ailizres — to  be 
astonished  at  his  remajniag  motkmlesB  in  the  palace,  at  a  time 
when  his  presence  and  his  sword  should,  aceocding  to  their 
"View,  hare  been  securing  victoiy  to  his  eduoma.  Some  of  thsm 
went  the  length  of  apprehendibig  the  {Mresance  of  those  same 
fillions  of  which  Casimir-PMer  had  spoken  at  the  meeting 
of  d^nties.  The  people,  on  their  part,  imputed  to  the  Tnillimns 
dhimeficaUy  lavished  by  the  court  on  the  marshal,  the  blood 
of  the  people  that  was  being  shed  under  his  orders,  and  Tod- 
feiated  at  eadt  discha^  of  the  royal  nrasketry:  "It  is 
Marmont  paying  hk  debta !"  An  odioos  calumny  on  both  sides, 
attesting  the  fatality  of  the  port  he  ^i^ed,  and  the  usqparden 
aUfriadeciskn  of  the  general 

XII 

Marmont,  fidtfafiil  to  the  pramise  he  had  made  to  the  de- 
puties, wrote  to  the  King,  informing  him  that  the  sedition  was 
no  longer  a  mere  riot,  hot  a  revolution,  firm  and  erect;  that 
the  crown  might  still  be  saved  by  measures  the  spontaneous 
impulses  of  iia  own  heart ;  that  these  measures,  the  pru- 
denee  of  that  day,  might,  on  the  momyw,  become  a  necessity 
degrading  to  royalty;  that  the  deputies  with  whom  he  had  had 
8D  intsfview,  prondaed  to  restore  genenl  tnm^uittity  if  the 
Song  would  withdraw  the  ordinanees;  but  that  odierwise,  the 
troops  wmuaanded  by  hni,  m  an  hapiegnaHe  position,  mi^t 
there  defy  for  more  than  a  month  tire  irregular  fbvces  of  the 
people*  The  Prinee  de  Pohgnac,  on  his  part,  wrote  to  Saint 
Cloud  letters  impressed  with  the  imperturbable  eenfidenoe  of  his 
seal;  and  therecqMQ  the  King  ordered  the  marshal  not  to  yield 
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an  inch,  bat  to  concentrate  his  strength  ronnd  the  palace,  a 
to  employ  masses  against  the  assailants.  These  tnnngiTM! 
masses  now  consisted  of  only  four  thousand  five  hondred  m 
of  the  Garde  Eoyale,  of  whom  more  than  two  thousand  we 
hemmed  in  by  the  popular  forces  remote  from  the  Tuileri 
and  from  their  general.  *'  Paris  is  in  anarchy,"  said  the  Kin^ 
**  anarchy  will  bring  Paris  back  to  my  feet."  It  was  in  va 
that  several  officers  of  practised  eye,  such  as  General  Vincen 
and  General  Alexandre  de  Girardin,  the  master  of  the  bad 
hounds,  after  having  inspected  the  field  of  battle,  made  the 
way  to  the  King  to  reveal  to  him  his  danger,  and  to  insinoa^ 
prudence.  The  Duchess  de  Beny,  rash  with  passion,  rushed  ii 
and  denounced  concessions  which  would  uncrown  her  soi 
**  Alas,  madam,"  replied  General  Girardin,  ''it  is  not  my  in 
terests  that  I  am  urging  here,  but  your  own ;  the  King  i 
risking,  not  only  his  crown,  but  that  of  his  own  son  as  wel 
as  yours  !"  But  the  princesses,  now  by  their  frantic  excite 
'  ment,  now  by  their  prostrate  dejection,  all  alike  unseasonable 
were  destined  for  a  third  time  to  impel  royalty  to  its  downM. 
They  revived  in  the  head  of  the  dynasty  the  illusions  witl 
which  he  had  been  so  long  flattered.  The  Prince  de  Polignac 
and  the  ctm'p  d'etat^  so  bitterly  Reproached  by  them  the  next 
day,  were  in  a  great  measure  their  own  work.  The  circle  in 
which  they  moved  had  made  a  fieinatic  of  the  King,  and  now 
prevented  him  from  seeing  anything  beyond  the  present 
moment,  or  turning  aside  to  save  them  and  his  race.  The 
Duke  d'Angoul^me  replied  to  everybody :  "  I  am  the  first  sub- 
ject of  my  father,  and  his  will  ought  to  be  mine." 

M.  de  Vitrolles  himself,  always  playing  a  part  in  every  new 
event,  to  seize  the  hour  when  princes  can  bear  officious  coun- 
sels, succeeded  in  getting  to  the  King.  He  advised  him  to 
bend  before  necessity,  in  order  to  rise  again  afterwards  under 
better  circumstances.  He  cited  to  the  King  the  example  of 
great  politicians,  who  yielded  to  the  force  of  obstacles  that  they 
might  subsequently  return  to  the  charge  and  gain  their  ends. 
The  King,  capable  of  fanaticism,  but  incapable  of  machiayelism* 
rejected,  in  the  most  decided  manner,  these  examples  and  these 
counsels;  he  preferred  losing  his  crown  rather  than  change 
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the  temper  of  his  mind ;  and  then  he  neither  thought  the  dan 
ger  so  extreme,  nor  the  means  proposed  on  all  sides  compatible 
Ytiih  his  honour ;  he  even  aroided,  as  much  as  he  could,  all  con- 
ferences on  public  affairs  with  those  benevolent  counsellors 
who  were  then  besieging  the  door  of  his  apartments  at  St. 
Cloud ;  and  who,  after  having  been  employed  fifteen  years  in  im- 
pelling- him  to  adventurous  temerities,  now  pressed  him  to  re- 
treat bi  the  midst  of  the  action,  and  to  evince  cowardice  in  the 
presence  of  danger. 

XIII 

Some  of  these  men  already  began  to  abandon  him  to  his 
obstinacy, — obstinacy  which  they  themselves  had  engendered, 
and  hastened  to  tempt  tbe  Duchess  de  Berry  by  the  example 
of  Maria-Theresa,  conquering  the  fidelity  of  her  Hungarians 
by  enthusiasm  and  the  hurrahs  raised  for  a  woman.  They  ad- 
vised her  to  escape  from  St.  Cloud  with  a  group  of  officers  and 
devoted  soldiers,  to  take  the  Duke  of  Orleans  by  surprise  on 
her  ^ay  through  Neuilly,  to  incline  him  to  fidelity  by  force,  or 
snatch  him  £rom  the  revolution  and  keep  him  as  a  hostage ;  to 
enter  Paris  with  her  son,  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  in  her  arms, 
to  traverse  the  Boulevards,  invoking  the  pity  of  the  people  for 
the  child  of  a  martyr  and  the  victim  of  an  old  man's  imbe- 
cility, to  make  even  the  enemies  of  royalty  relent  at  the  sight 
of  this  theatrical  display,  infallible  in  its  action  on  the  pathetic 
feelings  of  a  multitude,  and  to  reconquer  with  tears  a  throne 
that  could  no  longer  be  retained  by  the  effusion  of  blood.  The 
young  Duchess  approved  of  a  project  in  which  the  romantic 
heroism  that  pleases  women,  was  associated  vnth  the  ten- 
derness of  a  mother  and  the  ambition  of  a  princess.  A  con- 
fidant of  this  fugitive  thought  revealed  the  chimerical  enter- 
prise to  the  King,  and  it  was  stayed.  Charles  X.  forbade  the 
Baron  de  Damas  to  consent  to  a  maternal  folly  which  threw 
his  ward  into  the  arms  of  the  revolution  under  the  pretext  of 
subduing  it.  *'  Doubtless,'*  said  he,  in  a  moment  of  excitement, 
*'  the  people  might  adopt  the  widow  and  the  orphan  of  the 
throne,  and  reinstate  them  in  the  Tuileries ;  but  they  would 
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also  eauict  from  them  those  conditions  whioh.  nender  xoyaiby 
illusory  and  subject  it  to  {M^ular  oapnee  ;..the7«*WDaid 
form  the  grandson  into  the  usurper  of  ihe  crown  of  has 
and  his  grand£either,  and  tlus  child,  the  ho^  maad.  how^td.  the 
Duke  d'Apgouleme and  Chaiies  X.  iu  the.moiiiwg,<woiild  be- 
come, ere  night,  in  the  hands  of  the  peo^,  .tbe  kiMgjofimsl 
war    and   the  bom-enemy  of  his  whole  family.     jManwnwr, 
though  the  King  had  cause  to  beastonished  .at  (the  e^aenoe  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  when  circumstances  xefuii»d>  all  nalamJ 
defenders  of  the  throne  to  group  themselves  round  the  monarch, 
yet,  being  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  greatly  enriched 
by  his  kindness,  he  would  have  blushed  to  suspect  that  prince 
of  a  criminal  thought,  and  to  pcecliide  the  ponihility  of.  a  defec- 
tion by  violence.     The  Duchess  de .  Berry  .dod  .ker  «dvMis 
were  discountenanced,  axid  all  .their -iDOittnents  inGtbeipaiatB 
watched.     The  King  shut  himself  up. for. the  .net  ofri^ne  ^ 
with  his  son  in  his  own  apartoMiilBy  whareihe  mtnnnMidmC' 
cessible  to  all,  awaiting  victoiy,  and-  zehiikiag vthe^sluwiiMO ' «^ 
Marmont. 

XIV. 

While.agitation  reigned  at  St.  GkiBd^  fiber  poofftleMMmtiiittcd 
to.fight.and  conquer,. and  the  deputies  vad  chiefs^of  iKtMBB 
to  concert  their  plans.  At  eleyen  o  clock  in  :tke<»evienuig^^ 
third  meeting  was  in  aagry  debate  tat  ike  hovMB  pi  M.^Mdrj 
de  Puyrav^eau.  Afterhaving  heard  .with  Kindigiiation'ihe 
jecital./)f  M..Lafitte  coooeming  the  iiitermw^Df  the'«0Ota^' 
sioners  with  Marmont,  and  the  refusalof  iM.  dePolignac-^cffWi 
to  listen  to,  the  lamentations  of.  the  peeple,  iUmas  ^iigt^edf 
if  nothing  should  xhange  .duiiog  .^e  (ini^t,  to  deitep 
themselves.  no:.longer  mediators c bat ^ fees;  j.tx)  tiwist  tke^- 
ooloiired  flag;  to,  place  themse^esifitrthe  Lhaad<iDf.ithe''P««1^) 
and  to  .bceak.with  rojnity,  by.pn)claiming  ilkehEang  asd^U^ 
ministers  public  .enemies.  The,.plaee;assig«edifor  tiass'  fio^ 
deliberation  was  the  ..house  of  .^.M.  .Xafitte,  'at->*six  o^dook 
in  the  moming.  General  Sebastiam,  t  who  paoseHMd-  ihetW 
ioresightof.a  statesman,  was  the  only  ooe^idBeopfosediaiBi^ 
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liidon  which  reiiderod  the  orown  and  ihe  people  inwooneilabld, 
M.  Guizot  'ims  pensive* and  silent.  «M.  de  Lafajette,  leaning 
on  M.  de  Lasteyrie's  arm,  was  reoognisedbj  the.  people  as  he 
quitted  the  meeting,,  and  incited  by  republican  -  exclamations  to 
3omplete  the  reyolution  which  he  had  been  fomenting  dimng 
forty  years,  and  to  .which  one  word  from  himwas«bout  to  give 
existence.  He  returned  home  intoxicated  ^with  populaiity, 
shaking  hands  with  the  republicans,  smiling  at  their : common 
thought,  hushing  the  words  their  lips  were  ready  to  pronounce, 
waiting  for  the  i morrow,  provoking  always,  never  resolving: 
the  eternal  preamUe  of  .a  republic  for  which,  during  his  whole 
life,  he  had  mover  ceased  to  conspire,  and  which  he  .alwiiys 
aiyourned. 

At  that  same  hour  all  the  columns  and  posts  of  the  Hoyal 
Guard,  profiting  by  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  sleep-^f 
the  people,  who  can  indeed  conquer  a  field  of  battle,  but.never 
keep  it,  fell  baek  towards  the  Tuileries,  oarrying  with  them 
Uieir  wounded  seated  on  crossed  muskets,  and  leaving  a  loiig 
trace  of  blood  on  the  stones  of  the  barricades !  AH  Paria^faad 
the  insurrection. 

XV. 

The  complete  evacuation  of  the  capital,  and  the  «di» 
couragement  which  prevailed  at  head-quafters  daring. thae^ 
funereal  night,  had  produced  their  effect  at  the  Tuileries,  by 
shaking,  at  last,  the  confidence  of  the  ministezs,  and  hair 
crashing  the  soul  of  M.  de  Polignac.  When  it  was  too. late, 
they  felt  that  they  were  perfectly  unequal  to  the  forces  .they 
had  provoked,  and  resolved  to  repair  in  a  body  to  St.  Cloud, 
to.  resign  the  fragments  of  their  bloodstained  power  intoithe 
hands  of  the  King,  and  advise  him  to  grant  those  concessions 
\f^ch,  henceforth,  were  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  crown. 

X7I. 

.They  were  preparing   to    proceed  in  « •  csnriage  to  St. 
Olmid,  when  four  members  of  the  House  of  Pmcb^  ^^wilii^ 
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themselves  of  the  aathority  of  their  names,  forced  an  entrance 
to  the  palace,  and  imperiously  demanded  an  intenriew  with  the 
marshal,    Prince  Polignac,    and  the  ministers.     They  were 
M.  de  Semonrille,  M.  d'Argout,  M.  de  Yitrolles,  and  M.  A.  de 
Giraidin.     M.  de  Yitrolles  and  M.  de  Girardin,  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned  as  the  hearers  of  important  advice  to  St. 
Glood  the  previous  evening,  had  hastened  hack  to  Paris  during 
the  night  to  get  a  scent  of  other  events,  and  give  a  fresh  proof 
of  their  zeal.  M.  d*Argout,— then  young,  a  royalist  by  birth,  but 
who,  being  endowed  with  good  sense,  and  living  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy with  M.  Decazes  and  the  doctrinaires,  was  alsoa  liberal,— 
possessed  that  penetrating  power  which  enabled  him  to  judge 
correctly  of  affairs  at  a  glance,   a  prompt  resolution,  and  a 
strong  active  mind.     He  was  one  of  those  men  who  have  neither 
exclusive  systems  nor  prejudices,  nor  superstition  for  or  against 
institutioDS  or  dynasties  ;  but  who  consider  governments  as  a 
sort  of  skilful  artistic  mechanism,  necessarily  placed  at  the 
head  of  nations,  and  whose  sentiment  and  patriotism  suffer  when 
this  beautiful  mechanism,  this  master-piece  of  the  human  mind, 
crumbles  to  pieces,  and  is  trodden  down  in  the  mire  and  polluted 
with  blood ;  whether  it  be  the  consequence  of  power  in  deli 
rium  or  the  excesses  of  the  people,  because  the  nation  is  then 
threatened  with  anarchy.     Nevertheless,  these  are  the  men 
who  hasten  to  collect  the  fragments  before  the  overthrow  is 
completed,  in  order  to  re-compose  another  government. 

As  for  M.  de  Semonville,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  hs^ 
to  the  times  of  Rome  and  Athens,  to  find  under  one  single 
name,  so  much  pliability  in  the  adoption  and  abandonment  of 
every  part  in  a  political  drama ;  so  much  triviality  in  devoted- 
ness,  so  much  promptitude  in  defection,  so  much  audacitf  ^ 
tacking  about,  so  much  prostration  in  flatteiy,  so  much  apropos 
in  insolence,  so  much  penetration  in  forming  conjectures  on 
those  who  rise,  so  much  precision  in  deserting  those  who  fal*. 
so  much  equilibrium  in  presence  of  uncertain  fortunes,  so  much 
celerity  to  get  the  start  even  of  chance,  in  order  to  be  the  oist 
at  the  new  event,  and  take  up  a  position  in  success.    Hi^ 
name,  graced  with  many  dignified  adjuncts — the  wages  ofde- 
iections — had  sunk  in  public  estimation,  but  its  very  nothing- 
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ness  allowed  it  to  glide  into  eveiy  successive  government  froih 
1780 : — the  Republic,  the  Empire,  and  the  Restoration.  The 
man  was  unavoidable :  every  one  wished  to  be  rid  of  him,  but  he 
always  found  means  to  enter  because  he  had  the  address  to  get 
mixed  up  with  sofaie  necessity  of  the  moment.  He  had  in  him 
that  gift  of  prophecy  which  the  necessity  of  turning  clicum- 
stances  to  account  will  bestow.  When  any  one  wished  to  know 
which  way  the  wind  blew,  he  looked  to  M.de  Semonville  After 
all,  he  was  a  man  whose  deeds,  past  or  present,  had  nothing  in 
them  that  was  odious — nothing  sinistrous ;  his  character  was 
one  that  belonged  to  the  comedy — ^not  the  tragedy  of  revolu- 
tions ;  he  had  reached,  by  circuitous  ways,  the  dignity  of  grand 
referendary  of  the  House  of  Peers ;  a  sort  of  domestic,  rather 
than  political  superintendence  over  that  great  assembly  of  the 
state,  which  gave  him  the  ascendancy  in  affidrs  of  usage  more 
than  in  those  of  opinion 

XVII 

M.  de  Semonville  apostrophised  the  Prince  de  Polignac 
with  a  sort  of  theatrical  vehemence,  which  indicated  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  an  immense  ruin ;  he  demanded,  in 
the.  name  of  the* peerage,  the  King,  and  the  nation,  an  account 
of  the  blood  spilt,  and  of  monarchy  destroyed.  M.  de  Polignac, 
who  knew  his  man,  took  no  offence  at  these  bursts  of  anger, 
intended  to  have  their  echo  in  the  streets,  nor  at  his  familiar 
advice;  the  want  of  gravity  in  his  interlocutor  was  a  suffi- 
cient inducement  for  him  to  despise  them  The  ministers, 
already  resolved  upon  retreat,  listened  more  attentively  to 
the  counsels  of  M.  d'Argout,  who  depicted  to  them,  without 
exaggeration  and  without  offence,  the  situation  of  Paris, 
and  told  them  frankly  that  the  sole  hope  for  the  King  lay 
in  the  immediate  recal  of  the  proclamations,  and  the  prompt 
nomination  of  a  ministry  of  reconciliation  and  peace.  This 
view  of  things  was  so  conformable  to  that  of  ^e  ministry, 
that  M.  de  Polignac  authorised  M.  de  Semonville  and  M. 
d'Argout  to  follow  them  to  St.  Cloud,  where  he  would  procure 
them  an  immediate  audience  of  the  King,  to  speak  to  his 
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Tnait»r  agaiDst  himself.  M.  de  Vitroll6a»\  thDugb^  VMi|.,rn<'W^ 
had.  a  vsxy  anU-liberal  BiguiBoatioii,  joined  o/ace  more  tbese 
tue  negocitttors  of  oooeesaiDiis,  and  set  out  with  tli«in  for  St. 
OkNuL  M.  de  Senumville,  when  he  had  quitted  the  minietess, 
and  was  crossing  the  marshal's  apartment,  msinnated — ^thej 
sajK-^a  Marmoat,  that  it  was  hi^  duty  to  take  upon  himaslf 
thekinitiatiye*  hy  employing  force  for  the  security  of  the  Kiiig, 
in  arresting  M.  de  Polignac  and  all  the  ministers.  The  mar- 
shal, by  assuming. suoh  a  dictatorship,  would  have  dethroned 
his  master  with  the  sword  received  ham.  him  for  his  defeiioe : 
haimew  it,  and  repelled  the  guilty  inainnarion. 

The  marshal,  interrogated  by  the  ministers  before  they 
quitted  Paris  and  St.  Cloud,  showed  them  his  positions  coa 
centrated  round  the  palace,  and  told  them,  *'  You  may  affinn 
to  .the  King  that,  happen  what  may,  and  without  requiring  any 
new  reinforcements,  were  the  whole  population  of  Paris  to 
rise  in  arms  against  me,  I  can  hold  out  a  fortnight !  Yes,"  he 
repeated,  firm  in  his  conviction,  "  this  position  is  impregnable, 
and  I  would  hold  it  against  all  Paris  for  a  fortnight!*' 

The  ministers  set  out  as  the  first  shots  sounded  on  the 
quays,  and  the  people  began  to  attack  the  Colonnade  of  the 
Louvre.     It  was  nine  o'clocL     They  found,  on  their  arrival 
at  St.  Cloud,  that  the  King  was  in  conference  with  M.  de 
SemonviUe,  M.  d' Argout,  and  M.  de  Yitrolles.     They  respected 
the  confidential  character  of  this  interview,  and  waited  in  the 
roon)  which  led  to  the  King*s  cabinet,  until  he  had  dismissed 
the  three  mediators.     They  found  the  King  fortified  before- 
hand by  an  indexible  resolution,  an  obstinate  incredulity  against 
the  sinistrous  warnings  to  which  they  conjured  him  to  hsten* 
The  calm  of  strength  was  on  his  features.     '*  Well,  Sire,  must 
we  speak  out?"   cried  M.  de  Semonville,  authorised  by  tha 
silence  of  his  colleagues;  "  if,  in  one  hour,  the  proclamations 
are  not  revoked,  adieu  to  king,  adieu  to  royalty!"  ''  You  wil\ 
surely,  grant  me  two  hours  ?"  replied  the  King,  with  confiding 
irony,  as  he  began  to  retire.     M.  de  Semonville,  a  consummate 
actor,'  who  delighted  iu  theatrical  scenes,  and  who  had  tears  in 
his  p^t  when  he  had  none  in  his  heart,  threw  himself  at  the 
mcaiajaoh's  feet,  embraced  his  knees,  held  him  by. his  coat,  and, 
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dntgj^g  himself  on  his  knees,  across  the  floor,  exclaiiaad, 
sohUng :  '* The  Danpfainess,- Sire !  thinkof  the  Daupbiness V* 
hoping  to  conquer  tbe  resistance*  of  the  King  bj  the  dethr<med 
image  of  the  daughter  of  Louis.  XVI. .  It  was  not  without 
some  trouble  that  the  monarch  was  enabled  to  withdraw, 
and  so  escape  the  importunate  supplications  of  a  man  whom 
he  did  not  esteem  suffidentlj  to  credit  his  despair.  Sully 
would  haye  moved  and  convinced  him  ;  M^  de  Seoawiville  left 
him  cold  and  incredulous  A  man  was  wanting,  at  .that  all- 
important  moment.  As  they  were  leaving  the  King's  cabinet, . 
MM.  de^  Semonviile,  d'Ai^out,  and  de  Vitrolks- found  the 
ministeTS,  who  had  waited  till  their  audience  was  concluded. to 
enter  the  councili  The  Prince<  de  BoHgnae^  in  passing; before. 
M.  de  Semonville,  said  to  him,  with  a  tragic  familiarity^  and. 
maJdng  the  gesture  indicative  of  decapitation :  "  Well  i  you 
have  just  been  demanding  my  head?  No  nutlter;  it  waa-my 
wish  that  the  King  should  hear  my  accuser.''  And  the  council 
opened. 

XYIII. 

But,  simultaneously  with  this  journey  from  Paris  to  St. 
Cloud,  this  audience  of  the  King  with  officious  mediators,  and 
this  waiting  of  the  ministera  in  the  halls  of  the  palace,  events 
succeeded  events  in  rapid  succession  at  Paris.-  The  barracks, 
scarcely  defended  by  a  few  hundred  men. left  to  th^r  own 
discretion,  fell  one  by  one  into  the  hands  of  the  people ;  the 
town  hall,  from  which:-  all  the  troops  had  retreated  during  the 
night,  was  occupied  by  M.  Baude,  who  installed,  by  authority, 
an  insurrectional  government.  The  Mairies  were  invaded  and 
defended,  at  the  same  time,  by  National  Guards  armed  for  the 
protection  of  property.  Columns  and  detaefaments  of  the  lowest 
orders,  guided  by  the  young  men  of  the  schools,  wended  their 
way  from  all  the  more  remote  parts  of  Paris  to  form  a  junction 
at  the  Louvre ;  the  regiments  of  the  line,  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  centre*  of  the  capita),  surrendered  their  arms  or 
sided'  with 'the  people.  An  adventurer,  named  Dubourg,  an 
old  'offi<»r  seeking  fortune  in  the  events  of  the  day,  purchased 
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a  g6n6ral*s  uniform  at  rag-fair,  and,  calling  upon  the  people, 
who  wanted  a  leader,  to  follow  him,  assumed  the  militaiy  com- 
mand of  the  Town-Hall,  and  there  hoisted  the  black  flag  as  a 
symbolic  sign  of  liberty  attacked. 

The  armed  bands  who  approached  the  Tuileries  bj  the  Eue 
Saint  Honor^  and  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  exchanged  shots 
with  the  out-posts  of  the  marshal  on  the  Place  du  Palais  Royale 
and  the  Place  Yenddme.     On  each  side  there  were  some  killed. 
The  troops  of  the  line  detached  to  the  Place  Yenddme  held  a 
parley  with  the  assailants,  and  were  going  to  allow  them  to  pass 
on  to  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.    An  aide-de-camp  came,  and 
announced  this  defection  to  the  marshal,  who  ordered  the  com 
mandant  of  the  Swiss  regiments,  M.  de  Sails,  posted  at  the 
Louyre  with  two  battalions  of  his  compatriots,  to  send  him  one 
of  them  to  cover  the  Place  Yenddme.     M.  de  Salis,  wishing 
to  give  some  rest  to  the  battalion  which  had  been  fighting 
since  the  morning  in  the  Colonnade  and  at  the  windows  of  the 
Louvre,  ordered  the  firing  to  cease,  and,  at  the  same  time,  com 
mauded  the  men  to  come  down  and  follow  the  orders  of  the 
marshal ;  ho  ordered  the  other  battalion,  which  was  stationed 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  Louvre,  to  mount,  in  its  turn,  to  the 
Colonnade,  and  replace  the  first. 

By  an  inadvertency,  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  an 
interval  of  some  minutes  elapsed  between  the  descent  of  tbe 
first  battalion  and  the  appearance  of  the  other.     The  firing 
having  ceased  at  the  windows,  and  under  the  Colonnade,  tbe 
people  thought  the  silence  and  the  disappearance  of  the  Swiss, 
indicated  a  retreat :  they  fire  with  redoubled  energy — no  reply. 
With  the  boldest  rush  of  impetuosity  they  cross  the  Place  Saint 
Germain-rAuxerrois,  approach  the  gates,  break  them  open,  and 
invade  the  court-yard,  while  others  mount,  by  hanging  on  to 
the  mouldings  of  the  edifice,  on  the  side  towards  the  quay,  and 
reach  the  windows,  which  they  enter  unopposed ;  thence  they 
extend  their  hands  to  other  assailants,  raise  shouts  of  vie 
tory,  fire  into  the  galleries  on  the  last  of  the  Swiss  soldiers, 
who  rush  pell  mell  through  the  difierent  passages,  in  order  to 
reach  the  court-yard ;  then,  breaking  the  doors  of  communication 
between  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries,  they  fire  in  their  tarn 
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from  the  windows  on  the  marshal's  reserve,  posted  on  the  Car- 
rousel. 

Astonished  at  this  shower  of  balls,  and  hearing  the  cries  of 
the  popular  columns  which  enter  bj  the  ayenues  of  the  Louvre, 
the  feeble  remnant  of  the  royal  guard  fall  back  in  disorder  on 
the  court-yard  of  the  Tuileries,  and  crowd  through  the  arch- 
way under  the  clock  pavilion,  to  shelter  themselves  in  the 
garden.  Marmont  sees,  from  his  windovra,  this  irruption  of 
the  people  through  all  the  inlets  and  from  every  window  of  the 
Louvre ;  fresh  courage  animates  his  martial  breast  at  the  sight 
of  peril  and  the  shame  of  his  troops :  he  goes  down,  mounts  his 
horse,  draws  his  sword,  rushes,  with  a  few  officers,  on  to  the 
Place  Carrousel,  heroically  braves  the  fire  of  the  Louvre,  and  of 
the  sharp-shooters  of  the  people,  makes  them  give  way  an 
instant  before  the  charges  of  the  little  group  that  surrounds  him, 
rallies  his  battalions  and  bis  squadrons— -thrown  into  disorder  by 
the  panic — commands  a  retreat  to  the  Champs-Elysees,  and, 
keeping  the  insurgent  bands  at  a  distance  by  platoon-firing, 
passes  into  the  garden,  only  after  he  has  covered,  with  his  own 
body,  the  last  soldier  of  his  army. 

XIX. 

Whilst  the  guard  was  crossing  the  garden  in  disorder,  to  go 
and  concentrate  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  the  order  to  follow 
this  movement  of  retreat  was  being  sent  to  all  the  corps  sta- 
tioned at  the  Madeleine,  the  Place  Venddme,  tbe  Rue  de 
Hivoli,  and  the  Palais  Royale,  the  people,  astonished  at  their 
victory,  entered  the  palace,  some  through  the  picture  gallery, 
some  by  the  grand  staiitase,  some  by  the  windows ;  planted 
the  tri-coloured  flag  on  the  summit  of  the  edifice,  and,  seating 
the  corpse  of  one  of  their  combatants — a  pupil  of  the  Poly- 
technic School—- on  the  throne,  reproached  royalty,  by  this  sym- 
bolical exposition,  with  the  blood  that  had  been  shed  through  the 
provocation  of  its  ministers.  They  discharged  random  shots, 
they  tore  with  their  bayonets,  they  stamped  under  their  naked 
feet  the  portraits,  the  hangings,  all  the  luxury  of  the  apart- 
ments of  the  princes  and  princesses ;  joyously  pro&ning,  proudly 
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intnrdietiDg,  but  matnall j  watching  e&dti  other  and  prevwitaig 
pillage  in  the  midst  of  devastation.  The  lettered  chiefs  of  the 
cemfoatants,  the  National  Guards,  and  the  better  kind  of  work- 
men, th^  artists,  a  great  number  of  private  citizens — all  jeeibas 
of  theprolHty  of  the  people,  of  the  honour  of  the  reroliitioD, 
of  the  splendour  and  of  the  monuments  of  their  coumtiy — last 
not 'an  instant  in  throwing  themselves  into  the  palace  and  the 
museums,  on  hearing  of  the  oocupation  of  the  Taileries  and  the 
Louvre,  in  order  to  constitute  -the  people  themselveB  the  gpar- 
diaas  of  the  monuments  and  the  treasures  thej  had  conquered. 

In  the  midst  of  these  continued  combats,  the  fickleDess  of 
the  people  made  them  pass,  in  an  instant,  from  anger-  to  pity, 
under  the  sole  influence  of  their  sadden  impressions,  or 'the 
first  inspirations  received  from  the  crowd. 

Near  the  Pont  Boyale,  a  group  of  furious  men  were:  ex- 
asperated  against  three  unfortuanto  Swiss  soldiers,  whom  they 
not  only  abused  and  beat  most  unmercifully,  but  endeavoured  to 
drag  to  the  parapet  and  precipitate  into  the  Seine.   Attiacted 
by  the  tumult,  a  young  man  of  great  physical  power  and  modi 
greater  moral  energy,  M.  de  Chamborant,  got  before  the  rictims. 
**  How  long,"  cried  he,  **  has  it  been  the  custom  for  Frenchmen 
to  massacre  in  this  manner  enemies  that  are  vanquished  and 
disarmed?     Before  you  consummate  this  crime  you  will  pass 
over  my  body!**'    These  words  excited  sympathetio  bravos. 
Those  who,  a  short  time  previous,  had  been  the  sil^it  and  in- 
active witnesses  of  a  crime  which,  no  doubt,  they  dej^ored, 
found  courage  to  j(Hn  in  the  reproaches  of  M.  de  Chamborant 
The  latter  took  the  responsibility  of  the  unhappy  soldien^— 
mare  dead  than  alive — upon  himself.  He  made  them  cry  *'  Vive 
la  Oharte  !•"  (Success  to  the  Charter)  to'disarm  the  people.    As- 
sisted by  some  kind-hearted  workmen,  he  conveyed  them  to  a 
house  in  the  neighbouring  street,  and  enabled  them  to  esoape 
under  a^popnlar  disguise* 

I^urrection  was  installed  at  the  Tuileries,  and  after  the 
combatants  came  the  pillagers.-  M.  de  Chamborant,  surrounded 
by  the  crowd,  was  passing  through  the  royal  apartments**  In 
those;  of  the  Dau|Mnes8  he  peieeived  a  man  who  insolently 
clutched  some  articles  of  great  vakie^     Exaspented  at- the 
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Bight,  M.  de  OtiAmborant  rushed  forward,  and  com|^ed  him 
to  deliver  them  up;  the  latter  disohaiiged  a..pialoLatihis 
aggressor,  which  sixaply  touched.. his 7  coat.  The.  two >  were, 
surrounded;  the  dress,  of  M.  de  Chamboraiit».  hist  language, 
the  abuse  of  his  adversaryj-r-e^ery thing,  seemed  to  point  him 
out  as  a  friend  or  a  defender  of  the  palace,  and  complicated  his 
danger.  A  friendly  voice  extricated  him :  "  Long  live  the  son 
of  General  Lafayette !"  cried  a  man.  "  It  is  he ;  I  know  him! 
Shasae  and  death  to  the  thieves ! " 

The  crowd  repeated  these  acclamations,  and  thi&  new.  pedl 
was  averted  by  the  inspiration  of  one  of  the  people^ 

With  the  exception  of  the  Eue  de  Rohan^  where  it  jpina 
the  Bue  Saint-Honor6,  opposite  to.  the  Rue  de. Richelieu,  jk&six 
the.Theitra  Fran^ais,  and  where  Marmont  had.  neglected  to 
withdraw  a. post  that  covered  the  Carrousel,,  the  firmg  had 
ceased  everywhere  at  the  cry  of  victory  which  the  taking.of 
the  Tuileries  had  raised  throughout  the  city.  There),  a  hundred 
meaiiortified.in  a  house  which  had  become  a  Todoubt,  defeoaded 
themselves  from  floor  to  floor,  agionst  the  frEuatic  invasion 
of  the  peo{de^  and  perished  .with  their  officera;- bravely  attacked 
during:  thek  combat,  they  werebas^y  aAsaasinated .  after  the 
victory.  A  certain  number  of  Swiss>  and.gejodarmesy  .crucUy 
pursued  by  those  men  of  carnage,  who  eveiy where  bring. dis- 
honour, on  the  real' men  of  courage*  expiated,  by  their,  deaths th^ 
crime  of  their  uniform,  hateful  to  the  people,,  and  of  thei  faithful 
accomplishment  of  their  military  duty ;  a  greater  number  .wove 
sheltered,  disguised,  savsed,  embraced  by  the  people* themselves. 
Their  unjust  anger  did  not  survive  the  flring;  the<  pity  and. 
hunumity  of  the  people  were  worthy  of  their  causov  and  e^ual 
to  their  heroism.  The  number  of  the  killed,  and  wounded^ 
exaggerated^  as  it  always  is,  by  the  vapouring,  of  the  two 
parties,  did  not  exceed  a  few  hundreds,  including,  soldiees  and 
people.  The  most  illu8trix>us  of  these  martyrs  of  tha  outraged  . 
law.,,  was  ;a> young,  vmter  who  promised  to  throw  an  additional 
glory  over  French  philosophy — Georges  Farcy.  In  spite,  of 
the  prophetic  presentiments  of  a  few  devoted  friends,  he  had 
taken  arms  on  the  second  day  of  the  battle,  and  as>  he  enteied 
with  the  people  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  a  ball  struck  him 
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in  the  bretfst  He  was  a  young  man  cast  in  the  mould  of 
antiquity,  whose  graceful  air  concealed  his  courage,  in  whom 
the  heroism  of  the  heart  was  allied  with  serenity  of  mind,  and 
who,  had  he  been  bom  in  those  times,  would  haye  been  a 
disdpie  of  Plato,  or  a  companion  of  Leonidas. 

XX. 

The  marshal,  after  having  made  the  whole  army  &11  \mk 
upon  the  space  between  the  triumphal  arch  of  I'Ctoile  and 
the  gate  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  galloped  across  the  wood  to 
St.  Cloud,  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  up  his  sword  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bong.     Covered  with  the  dust  of  the  combat  and 
the  humiliation  of  defeat,  he  entered  alone  the  cabinet  of  the 
King,  to  whom  one  hour  previous,  he  had  sworn  to  defend  his 
capital  and  his  crovm  at  least  a  fortnight.     '*  Sire,**  said  he, 
with  consternation  in  his  features  and  despair  in  his  speech 
but  with  the  firmness  of  a  man  accustomed  to  great  reverses* 
"  I  have  the  grief  to  announce  to  your  majesty  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  maintain  your  authority  in  Paris.  The  Swiss,  whom 
I  had  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  Louvre,  in  a  moment  of 
panic-terror  itbandoned  that  important  post;   the  rout  then 
becoming  general,  I  could  only  rally  my  battalions  at  the  Arc  de 
TEtoile,  and  I  have  given  the  order  to  continue  retreating  on 
to  St.  Cloud.    A  ball,  aimed  at  me,  killed  the  horse  of  mj 
aide-de-camp  by  my  side ;  I  regret  that  it  did  not  pass  througli 
my  head  !     Death  would  be  less  terrible  to  me  than  the  sad 
spectacle  I  have  just  witnessed!"     The  King,  without  ad- 
dressing a  single  reproach  to  the  marshal,  raised  his  eyes  to 
Heaven,  and  recognised  the  fortune  of  his  race.     He  took 
leave  of  Marmont,  after  having  requested  him  to  go  and  receive 
the  orders  of  his  son,  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  whom  he  had 
just  named  generalis8i^lo  of  the  royal  army ;  and  he  recalled 
the  ministers.     They  themselves  had  just  learned,  during  the 
conference  of  the  King  vnth  his  marshal,  the  details  of  tbe 
evacuation  of  Paris  from  General  Coetlosquet,  who  had  has 
tened  to  St.  Cloud. 
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XXI. 

The  King,  conquered  bat  nat  discouraged,  did  not  appear 
to  feel  that  his  crown  had  fallen  in  the  defeat  of  his  troops. 
He  reported  to  his  ministers,  with  a  firm  voice,  the  nature  of 
his  interview  with  Marmont,  and  the  propositions  made  by 
M.  de  Semonvilie,  M.  d*Argout,  and  M.  de  Vitrolles.  These 
negociators,  whom  he  complacently  supposed  to  have  a  mission 
which  they  had  received  from  nobody,  demanded,  said  he,  a 
change  of  ministers  and  the  revocation  of  the  proclamations.  On 
these  two  conditions,  they  took  upon  themselves  to  reconcile 
the  crown  and  the  people,  and  to  surround  that  reconciliation 
with  respectful  formalities,  so  as  to  save  the  honour  of  the 
throne  and  the  dignity  of  the  King.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  and 
the  courts  of  justice  would  each,  in  a  collective  body,  go  from 
Palis  to  St-  Cloud,  and  supplicate  the  King  to  pardon  his  capi- 
tal for  the  disorder  created  by  an  excess  of  lovp  for  the  Charter. 
The  King  would  reply  that  he  consented  to  forget  all,  provided 
every  one  reUirned  immediately  to  his  duty.  Then  a  general 
amnesty  would  cover  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered. 

Such  was  that  dream.  Men  with  such  slight  pretensions 
to  influence  over  the  multitude  as  M.  de  Semonvilie  and  M.  de 
Vitrolles,  flattered  themselves  they  could  insure  its  acceptance  by 
the  people  to  whom  they  were  known  only  by  their  unpopularity. 
The  King,  undone  and  humiliated,  flattered  himself  with  this 
chimera.  These  phantasms  only  excited  the  pity  and  disdain 
of  the  ministers,  but  they  did  not  possess  the  courage  uselessly 
to  disabuse  the  King.  The  change  of  ministry  and  the 
names  of  thojninisters  belonged  to  him.  They  confined  them 
selves  to  the  discussion  of  the  revocation  of  the  proclamations. 
Almost  all,  fearing,  too  late,  lest  they  might  drag  down  the 
crown  in  their  fall  by  an  obstinacy  that  fortune  had  just  con- 
demned, advised  the  King  to  commit  this  act  of  weakness. 
They  conceived  it  to  be  the  only  means  of  stopping  the 
efiusion  of  blood  and  saving  the  royal  family,  exposed  to  perish 
under  the  wreck  of  a  throne  overturned  for  the  third  time. 
'*  I  know  not  whether  the  measure  proposed,"  said  M.  Guemoc 
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de  Banyille,  "  would  hare  produced  any  salatary  result  yester- 
day or  this  morning ;  at  any  rate  I  should  have  advised  the 
King  to  it  then,  as  a  means  of  suspending  at  least  the  miseries 
of  civil  war ;  hut  now,  I  ahould  only  view  it  as  an.  act  of  weak- 
ness, for  it  would  have  no  other  e£fect  than  that  of  legalififlg) 
as  it  were,  the  revolt,  and  rohhii^  the  ciown  even  of  ii)6 
dignity  of  ooorage  in  misfortone. 

**  Some  persons  suppose  that  the  promoten  ci  the  insnrfeo- 
tbn,  compromised  to  the  extent  of  having  violated  tJite 'Kings 
palace,  wiU  be  satisfied  with  the  revocati<m  of  these  produU' 
tions,  .which  have  evidently  been  nothing  more  tlum  thepntn^ 
for  a  movement  combined  and  prepared  long  since.     I  conader 
such  a  hope  to  be  an  illusion ;  if  yoo^ill  bat  eiamiae  the 
course  of  events,  you  must  be  convinced  that  it  is  now  no  logger 
a  question  of  ministry  or  proclamations,  but  of  royal  pow«r,  «a^ 
that  the  stniggie,  at  the  height  it  has  now  attained,  isa  deadly 
oombat  between  legitimacy  and  revolution.   In  such- a  pantion, 
the  measure  'proposed  wou7d  be,  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
notliing  more  than  the  admowledgment  of  anabeolate  defeat 
without  resource;  it^would  be  eqioivalont to  an  abdication, for 
the  hand  thatihad  signed  itwooidy  at  that  rmj  instant,  be  rtrock 
with  an  irremeidiaUe-inipoteilcy.     If,. for  a  time,  it  did  prevent 
a  definitive  All,  it  would  only  be  a  recite,  to  be  sfac^y  ^' 
lowed  by  a  hombie  catastro^ie.     And  would  you  be  sore  to 
obtain  that  respite?   lEVhat  guarantee  is.  ofiEered  tiiat  pMU^ 
w>uld  be  the  immediate  tpriee  of  the  humiliation  of  the  crovn? 
You  have  nothing  but  -die  doubtful  word  of  two  men  without  s 
mission  ;  would  the: great  imtitaiions  of  the>  state  ratify  tho 
engagement  :tak»n  in  their  name,  to  save  i^pearances,  by 
coming  to  demand  pardon  in  the  name  of^  die  yictanffOB 
revolt  ?  'Would  .the  revolationiBts  consent  to  so  strange  a  step  ? 
Have  they  even  promised  to  lay  down  their  arms  as  soon  ss 
royalty  has. capitulated?    Is  it  certain  ihaty  by  sacrificing  loys} 
pcerogadve  to  .them,  we  should  save  the  saooonnon  to  the 
throne?    Have  you  inquired  ^whether,  in  the  intsxioation of 
their  triumph,  they  would  not  repel  with  cantempt  thisiSD^ 
cession,  which  the  state  of  things  will,  perhaps,  inolinedi^ 
to  .look  upon  as  a  derision?    In  a  word,  in 'whose  nam6,iD 
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mctne  of  "what  pvwers^  have .  MM.  de  SemonnilaifladdlAiigoat 
come  to,  propose  to  the .  King .  a  capitulatioiit^'whaBh  iitcy  .mould 
.aot  have  the  power  to  make  the  victorsraooept? 

'*  The  throne  is  already  tipset,  they  saj.  The  evil  iay^BoAf 
.  bat,  I  think,  exaggerated.  I  cannot  persuade- iioyBdf  that  the 
'  xnoaarchj  is  to  he  crushed  in  this  \mj--^wMou^ia,cmnkmt»il^eiit 
must  be  confessed  that  the  deplorahle  8treet«'vavfare«wQliaTe 
witnessed  for  the  last  two  days,  although  it. has  unlbrtoaatoly 
€08t  much  blood,  does  not  ccuaatitute  an  -  energetic  resittanoe, 
fiuioh  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect  ham  the  best  .tooops  in 
.  .llurope.  Be  that  as  it  may,  PariS'  is  not  France;  the  aiBfises 
may  ha^e  been. misled  by  :the  declamatioiis^of  libeialism,  but 
they  have  no  desire  for.  a  revolution.  .The  hoiMes  of  paxUaaient 
j  do  not  wish,  it;  the  .nuijarijty  of;  the  saimy  is  £utb&d;  the 
I  guard,  wavering  for  an. instant,  will  soon.bavre  iTesumad  a 
I  becoming  attitude;  and,  ifxetyalty  does,  not  ahandon  itself, 

j  wiih  such  ^supports,  it  will  tnuiyiph  «ver  ithis:new  revolationaiy 

,  attempt.  If,  however,  the  geraiuaxtf  evil  ist<;»nee  more  to  have  the 

upper  hand ;  if  the  legitimate  throne  4s  to  iaJl  once  mose,  at  least 
let  it  fall  with  honour;  shame^aloaekhas no  hope;fi>rthe  future 
**  I  consider  it,  however, .indi6pen8aUe>.to<-aiuiul  oneiof..the 
proclamations  of  the. 25th,  not  to  satisfy  the  .eKigences  ofi.the 
revolt,  but  because  ..the  interest  of  the  erown  jre&dersit  a 
necessity — it  is  that  which  ordains  the.disaolution^of  the  newly 
elected  Chamber;  the  .government  of  the  £ing.has  legalityion 
its  side,  and  it  ought  to  preserve  the  idvAatage<  of.  its  position. 
His  Majesty  will  have  great  strength. as* opposed ; to  die  re- 
volutionists when  he  shows-  that.ke  has  .the  «iqpport  of  ike 
Chamber.  If  the  King  were  to  adopt  this  course,.. it  would, 
moreover,  be  indispensable  to  defer  for  some  days  the  opening 
of  the  session  which  was  fixed  for  the  drd  of  August,  and, 
above  all,  to  have  both  Chambers  sit  in  some  other  town — 
not  Paris— rfor  which  he  has  the  authoiitytioflhfti^Uiarter.^ 


i 


-•»» 


XXII. 

These  energetia  words,. ^m  a  man  who.had' recommended 
concessions  before  the  defeat,  but  whOf  After. tbeid8feat,:hadsD0t 
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recommended  dishonour,  Tvere  applauded  bj  the  Duke  d-.AjDgDit 
Ume,  who  was  at  least  a  soldier,  if  no  longer  a  prince.     **  I 
regret,*'  said  he  to  his  father,   *'  that  the  majorilj  of  the 
ooandl  does  not  accept;  as  to  the  war,  if  we  are  reduced  to  the 
terrible  necessity  of  prolonging  the  struggle,  we   shall  find 
numerous  auxiliaries  in  the  provinces,  but  were  we  abandoned 
by  all,  if  the  day  which  is  breakiug  were  to  be  the  last  of  our 
dynasty  we  should  know  how  to  illustrate  our  fedl,  by  perishing 
sword  in  hand."  If  the  King  thought  or  felt  thus,  he  might  still 
have  kept  or  given  away  the  crown ;  but,  accustomed  by  long 
habits  of  resignation  to  misfortunes  of  this  kind,  never  having 
possessed  anything  martial  but  the  action,  grovm  old  though 
still  vigorous,  he  had  that  kind  of  rashness  which  risks  and 
loses  causes,  without  the  spirit  which  brings  back  fortune.    He 
could  only  reign  on  horseback,  as  he  often  said ;  he  did  not 
decide  to  fight,  but  wished  still  to  reign.     He  hastened  to 
sign  the  revocation  of  the  ordinances,  to  name  M.  de  Mor- 
temart   president  of    the   council    and    minister  of  foreign 
a£Gurs,   and   appointed  M.   Casimir  P6rier,  to    be   minister 
of  the  interior,  and  General  Gerard,  to  be  minister  of  war. 
The  Duke  d'AngoulSme,  ashamed  but  silent,  paced  round  the 
table  of  abdication,  with  feverish  and  almost  convulsive  agi- 
tation ;  from  time  to  time,  he  let  fail  words  which  revealed  the 
inward  contest  of  his  mind,  and  the  meaning  of  which,  unin- 
tellible  to  those  who  heard  them,  vtss  soon  revealed  by  his 
aversion  for  the  sceptre.     "  Truly,"  said  this  prince,  raising 
his  arms  towards  heaven,  "  one  would  be  tempted  to  do  like 

my  uncle  of  Savoy  ....  But  no  ! the  Duke  of  Bordeaux ! 

....  a  child  on  the  throne  !     No,  it  is  impossible ! " 

XXIII. 

The  King,  after  these  signatures  and  these  nominations, 
which  seemed  to  rid  him  of  his  responsibility,  and  restore 
peace  to  his  mind,  thanked  his  ministers  for  their  devotion  to 
him,  and  dismissed  them  like  a  prince  whose  heart  is  not 
changed  by  reverse  of  fortune.  They  left  the  crown  which  had 
been  lost  by  their  complaisance  and  their  fanaticism  on  the 
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threshold  of  this  cabinet  which  they  were  to  enter  no  more. 
Neither  appeared  to  be  grieved.     Party  spirit  becomes  in  men 
.a  second  conscience,  which  greatly  deceives  the  trae  conscience, 
as  to  the  morality  of  certain  acts.    They  considered  themselves 
victims  of  the  ignorance  of    Prince   de  Polignac,   and  the 
interested  effeminacy  of  Marmont,  but  did  not  think  them- 
selves guilty;  their  defeat  affected  them  more  than  their  fault. 
Their  real  fault  was  their  having  failed.     The  princesses  and 
the  courtiers,  who  the  preceding  evening  had  commended  them, 
already  looked  upon  them  with  contempt,  and  soon  with  anger. 
They  had  no  refuge  but  in  this  palace.     At  Paris  death 
menaced  them;  in  the  provinces  they  were  threatened  with 
insurrection,  with  reproaches  and  contempt  in-  the  army,  and 
ingratitude  from  that   part  of  the  clergy  which  had  been 
one  cause  of   their    ruin.     They  withdrew  into  the  most 
retired  apartments  and  gardens  of  the  palace,  concealing  their 
names  and  faoes.     M.  de  Polignac,  alone,  remained  to  the  last 
in  the  heart  of  the  King,  an  oracle  to  whom  no  attention  was 
officially  paid,  but  who  was  still  listened  to,  and  who  was  not 
accused  of  this  misfortune,  so  sure  was  every  one  of  his  devotion. 
General  Alexandre  de  Girardin,  an  intrepid  and  popular 
officer,  who  traversed  the  two  camps  on  horseback  with  the 
swiftness  and  daring  of  a  Roundhead,  galloped  to  Paris  with  the 
revocation  of  the  ordinances,  and  to  summon  M.  de  Morte- 
mart  to  St.  Cloud.    All  appeared  to  be   suspended  during 
the  hours  of   negociation  which  followed   the    victory  and 
defeat.     The  Duke  d*Angoul^me,  on  horseback,  visited  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  royalist  army,  but  without  pronouncing 
a  word  to  encourage  the  soldiers.     The  Duchess  de  Berry,  to 
whom  the  King  communicated  the  resolutions  he  had  made, 
assuring  her,  that  thanks  to  these  arrangements,  she  would  be 
in  Paris  the  next  day  with  her  son,  exclaimed,  "  Who,  I— i 
I  show  my  humbled  face  to  the  Parisians?  No,  no,  never  1'* 

From  hour  to  hour,  they  awaited  the  arrival  of  M.  de 
Mortemart,  and  the  result  of  the  negociations  promised  by  M. 
de  Semonville,  M  d'Argout,  and  M  de  VitroUes. 

Nothing  arrived  but  rumours  from  Paris  of  the  successive 
defections  of  the  troops  of  the  line,  fugitives  from  the  insurgent 
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i,  exaggerating  by  thsir  repprts  tha  calamitiea  of  tlie 
thrM  days,  the  news  of  the  insiinBe(»tioQ  alt  Venaillefly  aad  tJutf 
of  the.  •environs  of  the  batdieue  of  Pans>  which  «anouadedr  innre . 
andmere-the  court  and  the  dispuitedt but f aithf oL x^iniflats 
of  thajoyal.guuNi,  whiiBh  werr encamped  ini  then geudaQte^? and 
beattith  the  tecraees  of  the  palace<    M.  de  MtfrteVMcfe  Jhad 
axcwed  and  had  had  eevend  inteniews  witk  the*King^<    A  xnaa 
of  iUuatdouA.'birth  and  immense  fortune,  who  had  peased  his 
youth  in.tbe-JB'reBch.army  under  NiqK>leon, — his  servioss  at.the 
BeatonatioB  as  ambassador  of  Exanoe  at  St  Petembai;gh,— -lus 
familiarity  with,  the  Emperor'  of  Russia,  whese  esteem  he  had 
obtaiaed»r-4iis.  knowledge  of  the  new  condtticais  im^^ofied  onx.th6 
gOT^emmeut  by  the  repses^itative  system, — his  c^mtempt  for  the 
chimeras.of  a.eeiftrt  uidthe«mystical  theoiies  of  the  sacexdotal 
party.-^had^giyen  to  the  jiame  of  M..  de  Mortemart  a  celebrity 
whidi  by  its  modesty  was  calculated  to  impact  coQ&deiica:to 
libertyii  and  seeority  to  the  dynasty.    His  clear,  sense,  his  cool 
devodon,  his  noUe  but  impassible  and  spiritualtphysiognomy,  his 
strict  adherence  to  truth,  his  repugnance  to  flatter,  made  him 
resemble  M.  de  Bichelieu,  whose  minislary  he  seemed  desijcoufi 
to  revive. 

Although  M.  de  Mortanuurt  hastened  with  loyaL  eagerness,  at 
the  jcall  of  his  master,  and  although  he  had>  reoeived  from  him 
the  command  to  form  a  cabinet,  the  King,,  who  seemed  to  await 
some  miraculous  return  of  good  fortune,  delayed  doing  what 
was  necessary  to  invest  M.  de  Mortemart  with  legal  power. 
Quick,  to  commit  a  fault,  but  slow  to  repair,  it,  he  gave  the 
faction  time  to  plan  a  dethronement    All.gaye  way  to  conv«c- 
satioUj  in  which  Charles  repeated  to  his  new  minister  what,  he 
had  said  to  his  court :  ''I  have  not  forgotten  what  took  place 
forty  years  ago ;  I  will  not  go  in  a  cart,  like  my  brother,  I  will 
go  on  horseback;  it  is  enough  for  me  to  haare  revolutionists  like 
you  forced  on  me."    But,  continuing  the  indolent  habits  he  had 
contracted  in.  time  of  peaoe^  he  sat  in  apparent  security  at  a 
card  table  with  the  Duchess  da  Berijy,  the  Duke  de  Luxeaar 
bourg,  and  the  Duke  de  Duraa,  and  played  a  few  rubbers  of  whist 
in  a  room  from  which  they  could  see  the  fire  of  the  bivouacs  of  his 
con4|uered  guards  Jind.his  capital,  where  he  had  ceased  to.reigp*. 
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xxit: 

H^nUy  did  they  deore' to  disturb  faim  fnmi'liiaivvfaint  to  ask) 
for  "an*  authorisation  or  an  order.  *'  Wlut -till  toHioannw/' 
-WHS  iaa  answer  to  the  impoFtanities  ■  of  the  moment'  Mi  de^ 
Mortemart,  impatient  of  the  hours  which  carried  away  the^ 
throne,  and  which  rendered .  hls^  devotion  fruitless,  entreated 
the  Duke  d'Angouleme  to  give  to  the  regiments  who  were 
encsmpedon  the  road  to  Paris,  orders  to  facilitata  the  passage  of 
his  emissaries  into  thd  capital ;  the  prince,  as  timid  before  his 
father,  as  he  was  bnrre' under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  hardly 
gave*  any  answer.  M.  de  Mortemart  retired,  discouraged,  and 
saddened  by  the  words  and  delays  of  the  Eang,  to  an  apart- 
ment that  was  assigned  to  him  in  the  castle.  He  felt  that  hi^ 
was  at  once  troublesome  and  necessary,  he  was  soon  tp  fael 
himself  useless.  He  spent  the  whole  n^ht  awaiting  a  sign 
from  the  King. 

The  Elng  slept. 

XXV. 

In  the  meantime  the*  measures  of  General  Alexandre  de 
Girardin,  and  the  report  of  the  summons  of  M.  de  Mortenoart 
to  St.  Cloud,  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  capital*. 

M.'de  Girardin,  a  man  of  high  birth  and  unusual' 'aedvity, 
connected  with  the  court  b^  his  oflBces,  with  the  army 'by  his 
rank,  with  the  heads  of  faction  by  his  ubiquity  in  all  the 
saloons  of  Paris,  was  better  suited  than  any  other,  if  he  had 
been  seconded,  to  hive  assembled  rapidly  round  the  ruins  of  the 
monarchy  those  men' who  might  have  saved  it.  He  alone  was 
the  life  and  the  ability  of  a  capital.  He  was  as  zealoius  to  h&  of 
service  from  his  disposition  as  from  feeling.  i\imiliar  with 
Charles  X.  by  having  had  the  direction  of  his  hunts,  his.  sole 
pleasure,  M/  de  Girardin,  through  his  daily  services,-  had 
gained  some  ascendancy  over  the  King;  a  man  accustomed  to 
war.  and  to  command,' more  suited  to  break  through  difficulties 
than  to  unravel  them,  he  had  been,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Polignac  ministry,  more  fiavourable  to  the  coup  d'itat  than 
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became  bis  actual  position ;  bat  the  ignorance  of  the  execdtion 
bad  made  him  quicklj  embrace  the  opposite  side.  He  re- 
deemed by  his  ardour  to  save  the  King  the  wrong  that  he  bad 
done,  in  giving  way  too  much  to  the  violence  which  had  brought 
on  his  dttoger.  He  was  seen  in  all  parts  of  Paris  assembling 
the  populiur  men  to  a  pacification  as  the  King  was  making 
advances. 

,  XXVI. 

But  the  popular  men  of  the  Chambers,  pf  the  citizens,  and 
of  the  armed  factions,  who  the  preceding  evening  would  have 
accepted  the  names  of  M.  de  Mortemart,  of  Gasimir-Perier, 
and  of  General  Gerard,  as  an  unhoped  for  pledge  of  triumpli 
and  security,  were  the  next  morning  themselves  carried  beyond 
their  expectations  by  the  burst  of  victory  and  the  indomitable 
anger  of  the  people.  Some  white*  flags,  signs  of  peace,  planted 
on  the  Boulevard,  by  some  of  M.  Girardin*s  emissaries  on  hone- 
back,  were  knocked  down  by  the  multitude.  The  blood  on  the 
pavement  was  too  warm  for  the  propositions  of  peace  to  be  read 
by  the  side  of  the  corpses.  The  National  Guard,  so  unseasonably 
dissolved  by  M.  de  Villlle,  came  in  crowds  from  their  houses, 
and  affected  to  partake  of  the  implacable  animation  of  the 
people,  that  they  might  have  the  right  to  restrain  them. 

Oasimir-Perier,  who,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  was  in  con- 
sternation at  a  tumult  which  menaced  more  than  a  throne, 
was  proclaimed  tribune  against  his  will,  and  conducted  in 
triumph  to  the  house  of  M.  Lafltte,  where  the  instinct  of  the 
day  had  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  leading  parties  ever  sinee 
the  morning.  From  time  to  time  were  led  in  troops,  who 
came  to  give  up  their  arms  and  to  do  homage  to  the  revolution, 
before  it  had  any  other  name  than  the  names  of  the  conquering 
nation  and  of  M.  Lafitte,  who  was  the  idol  of  the  people. 
His  spacious  courts,  his  gardens,  his  mansion,  which  was  like 
a  palace,  had  become  the  camp  and  the  rendezvous  of  the 
multitude.  The  Duke  of  Choiseul,  M.  Dupin,  M.  Audry  de 
Puyraveau,  B6ranger,  Casimir-Perier,  his  plebeian  brothers, 
who  were  as  proud  and  almost  as  imperious  as  himself; 
General  Gerard,  Labbey  de  Pompi^res,  a  laborious  but  per- 
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severing  orator;  Lafayette,  Alexandre  de  Laborde,  Montalivet, 
Baude,  Mignet,  Gamier-Pages,  Bertin  de  Vaux,  Carbonnel, 
Sarrans,  aide-de-camp  to  Lafayette,  who  inspired  him  with  his 
ardour  and  who  covered  him  with  his  body ;  Berard,  Cauchois- 
Lemaire,  the  two  Aragos,  one  celebrated  for  his  knowledge,  the 
other  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  ideas ;  Mauguin,  Guizot,  Odilon 
Barrot,   Lobau,   Odier,   De    Schonen,   Coroelles,    Chardelle, 
Bavoux,  Pajol,  S^bastiani,  Yillemain,  and  a  number  of  men 
designated  by  the  tribune,  by  the  press,  by  political  societies,  by 
their  rank,  or  by  their  riches,  to  rise  above  the  crowd  and 
become  popular,  had  ceased  to  deliberate,  and  now  acted  with 
energy  each  for  his  party ;  but  all,  now  under  the  pressure 
of  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  were  impatient  to  form  a 
centre  of  action  before  they  established  a  government.     A  pro- 
clamation, printed  and  posted  in  the  city  by  the  editors  of 
the  Constitutionn^l,  appointed  for  the  direction  of  public  affairs 
the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  General  Gerard,  and  Lafayette-,  who 
had  been  representatives  in  the  year  1789.     B^ranger  had 
indicated  these  names  to  conciliate  the  aristocracy,  democracy, 
and  republicans.     Lafayette,  whom  nothing  could  intimidate, 
and  whose  mind  was  accessible  to  any  chimera,  seized  the 
first  opportunity  of  playing  a  principal  part.     **  If  we  cannot 
have  tiie  virtuous  Bailly  again,"  cried  Bertin  de  Vaux,  with 
feigned  admiration,  to  encourage  Lafayette,    *'  let  us  congra- 
late  ourselves  upon  having  the  illustrious  chief  of  the  National 
Guardl" 

Lafayette,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  young  people,  went 
on  foot  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  All  gav6  way  to  him.  He  estab- 
lished himself  there  as  if  in  the  Tuileries  of  the  people,  in 
the  midst  of  the  shadows  of  the  14th  of  July,  of  the  6  th  of 
October  of  the  commune  of  Paris,  and  of  Thermidor.  General 
Gerard  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  on  the  Boulevards,  giving 
orders  which  were  willingly  obeyed  by  the  National  Guards  and 
the  troops  of  the  line. 

M.  Guizot,  who  did  not  dare  to  guess  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  event,  objected  to  the  appointment  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, which  was  proposed  by  M.  Mauguin,  who  wished  thus 
to  assure  the  downfall  of  royalty.    A  sort  of  dictatorship  was 
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Goreated  under  the  name  of  the  manicipal  tcommksion ;  the 
names  of  Casimi^Perier»  Lafitte,  Gecard^  I^jette^  Pajnaana, 
Lobau,  De  Schonen,  and  Maagoin,  oame  oat  OKthe  haMot.  .  A 
short  and  vague  proclamation  announced  tina  oenire  ofaathooly 
to  the  people  of  Pans. 

M.  Odilon  Barrot  who,  while  young,  WBS  endowed -idih 
great  purity  and  ialent,  and  whose  opinion  liad  great  fauthoxky, 
was  named  seeretory-geneial,  that  is  to  aay,  prime  minbteK  of 
this  government ;  M.  Bavoux,  prefect  of  poiice ;  M. 
an  obscure  man,  director  of  the  postoffice.  This 
and  timid  power  heakated  to  pknt  the  tri^eoloured .  :£ag, 
which  would  render  the  parties  still  in  power  .irraoonciisaUe. 
Colonel  Dumoulin,  one  of  these  men,  a  true  rQ¥olu4ioiiist,  who 
acted  before  he  considered,  and  whose  hsiBJddem  survived  its 
hero,  himself  unfurled  the  triH»loufed  banner  in  the  bslaoiy 
of  the  palace.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul,  proud  of  .Imvang 
fought  fbr  the  Charter,  but  refraining  from  any  step'wiuch 
exceeded  resistance,  refused  to  occupy  his  post  in  this  gomm- 
ment  against  a  government. 

XXVII. 

This  shadow  of  ..government,  or  rather  <this  ascbMnUy  of 
contrary  opinions,  was  hardly  installed  in  the  hall  of  libevl^  in 
the  H6tel  de  Yille,  when  M.  de  Semonville,  M.  d!Argout,Nand 
M.  de  Yitrolles  left  St.  Cloud,  to  take  to  the  Parisians. die 
revocation  of  the  ordinances,  and  the  names  of .  the  new 
ministers.  From  the  (^en  carriage  which  bore  them  towards 
the  Place  de  Greve,  M.  de  Semonville  flattering  the  pc^uiace 
by  trivial  speeches,  and  by  cursing  the  conquered,  at  whose 
feet  he  had  just  been  kneeling,  and  whose  hands  he  had  just 
pressed,  feigned  to  enter  into  their  passions  and  participate 
in  their  triumph,  to  dispose  them  for  peace.  The  confidant  of 
the  secret  hatred  of  the  Count  d'Artois  for  the  revolution  and 
the  Charter,  and  the  author  of  the  secret  note,  M.  de  Yitrolles, 
now  transformed  into  a  hostage  for  liberty  and  the  crown» 
must  have  been  astonished  at  playing  this  new  character,  and  at 
bearing  to  the  populace  the  repentance  and  the  concessions  of 
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loyalty.  But  his  name  was  known' to  the  multitude;  arid  in 
these  tumults  people  do  not  ask  what  a  man  is  but  what  he  does. 
'M.  Marrast,  who  rehearsed  upon  the  steps  of  the  H6tel  da 
Ville  the  long  combat  he  was  to  fight  against  another  throne, 
introduced  the  negociators  to  the  municiplal  commission  orer 
which  M.  de  Lafayette  presided.  "The  presence  of  M.  de  Vi- 
trolles,  who  was  recognised  by  some  6f'-the  commissioners, 
caused  much  astonishment.  An  intermediator  "iehose  only 
pledge  to  the  Charter  was  his  presence  in  this  secret  gorem- 
ment,  which  was  in  flagrant  conspiracy  against  the  deeds  and 
the  reign  ^f  its  founder,  was  mistrusted.  M.  'de'  Semontille 
did  away  with  these  prejudices,  and  pledged  himself  as  surety 
for  his  cblleague.  "  G-ood  Heavens  !"  cried  M.  def  VitroUes  to 
one  of  the  most  enraged  membel^  of  the  government,'**  I  am 
a  greater  friend  to  the  Charter  than  you  are  yourself,  for  it  was 
I  who,  in  1814,  proposed  the  royal  declaration  of  Saint-Ouen !" 
M.  de  Semonville  who  was  listened* -to,  if  not  with  favour  at 
least  with  that  tolerance  which  conquerors  owe  to  the  last 
supplications  of  the  conquered,  moved  his  audience  without 
convincing  them.  "  It  is  too  late,"  said  M.  de  Schonen,  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  of.  Lafayette  "  the  throne  of  Charles 
X.  has  melted  into  blood." 

M.  Mauguin,  who  was  more  disinterested  and  more  politic, 
sought  to  renew  the  negoeiations  from  which  he  considered 
more  advantages  and  less  peril  could  be  obtained,  than  from  a 
revolution  without  either  chief  or  design.  He  asked  the 
emissaries  from  the  court  if  they  had  any  written  authority ; 
they  replied  that  they  had  only  words,  "  If  that  is  the  case," 
cried  M.  de  Puyraveau,  trembling  for  the  result  of  an  inter- 
view which  might  re-establish  the  throne,  "  retire  or  I  shall 
order  the  populace  to  ascend!"  M.  de  Semonville  retired,  and 
kft  the  revolution  to  itself. 

M.  d'Argout,  privately  encouraged  by  Casimir  P^rier,  de- 
tenmned  to  try  a  last  effort  on  the  committee  of  M  Lafitte, 
who,  he  thought,  would  be  less  attached  to  the  inclinations  and 
feelings  of  M.  de  Lafayette.  He  left  M.  de  VitroUes,  who  had 
aasamed  another  name  to  escape  the  clamour  of  the  populace, 
at  the  door,  entered  the  house  of  M.  Lafitte,  and  announced 
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the  reYOcation  of  the  ordinances  and  the  nomination  of  popu- 
lar ministers.  He  received  in  reply  the  same  sentence,  as  if 
echoed  from  the  Hdtel  de  Ville :  "  It  ^  too  kte ! "  M.  LaEtte, 
M.  Benin  de  Yaux,  and  their  colleagues,  evinced  in  vain  their 
grief  at  not  daring  to  renew  the  negociations,  the  breaking  off 
of  which  alarmed  them  for  the  fate  of  their  coontiy,  hat  the 
wishes  of  the  combatants  by  whom  they  were  surrounded  de- 
terred them.  "No  more  comprises t  No  more  Bourbons!" 
was  the  unanimous  cry  which  followed  M.  d'Argout  and  M.  de 
Vitrolles,  and  they  went  tp  deplore  their  impotence  and  grief 
during  the  night  which  was  coming  on.  Upon  their  return  to 
St.  Cloud  they  conjured  M.  de  Mortemart  to  go  himself  to 
Paris,  to  contest  to  the  last  minute  the  impending  revolution. 
M.  de  Mortemart  thought  as  they  did.  "  But  what  can  I  do  f 
said  he ;  '*  by  what  sign  can  I  be  recognised  at  Paris  as  the 
King's  minister  ?  Can  I  appear  there  as  a  political  adventurer, 
disowned,  perhaps,  before  having  acted  ?  The  King  has  not 
signed  anything  yet.** 

XXVIII. 

M.  de  Mortemart  and  M.  d*Argout,  however,  prepared  the 
acts  which  revoked  the  ordinances  and  invested  the  new  mini^ 
ters  vdth  their  functions.  But  night,  the  orders  of  the  sentinel, 
and  the  inviolable  etiquette  of  the  King's  chamber,  were  almost 
invincible  obstacles  to  all  communication  between  the  ministers, 
the  negociators  and  the  prince.  M.  de  Mortemart,  with  some 
trouble,  passed  these  barriers,  in  the  name  of  the  safety  of  the 
monarchy.  When  he  had  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  chamber 
of  Charles  X.,  the  officer  obstinately  forbade  his  entrance,  by 
order  of  his  master. 

M.  de  Mortemart  raised  his  voice,  that  he  might  be  heard 
through  the  walls.  **  I  entreat  you,"  cried  he  ;  "I  hold  you 
responsible  for  the  life  of  the  King.**  Charles  X.,  roused  by 
these  sounds,  ordered  M.  de  Mortemart  to  be  admitted.  Be 
went  up  to  the  bed, — "  Ah  !  is  it  you  ?"  said  the  old  King  lan- 
guidly, like  a  man  whose  grief  returns  to  his  memory  when  be 
awakes.     «*Well,  what  is  the  matter?"    M.  de  Mortemart 
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informed  him  of  the  state  of  Paris,  of  the  unsuccessfal  efforts 
of  M.  de  Semonville,  the  nocturnal  retam  of  MM.  d'Argout 
and  De  Vitrolles,  and  placing  the  prepared  ordinances  on  the 
bed,  begged  him  to  sign  them.     "No,  no,"  said  the  monarch," 
the  time  has  not  yet  come;  let  us  wait."    M,  de  Morte- 
mart  insisted ;  he  implored  the  King  not  to  give  way  to  vain 
illusions,  and  to  listen  himself  to  MM.  de  Vitrolles  and 
d'Argout,  who  would  describe  the  things  which  were  taking 
place  at  Paris.    The  King  refused  to  receive  M.  d'Argout, 
who  was  not  intimate  at  court,  and  who  reminded  him  of  the 
ministry  of  M.  Decazes,  but  consented  to  see  M.  de  Vitrolles. 
"  What ! "  said  he  to  him  reproachfully,  "  do  you  wish  me  to 
yield  to  rebellious  subjects?"    M.  de  Vitrolles  apologised  for 
displeasing  the  King  to  serve  him,  and  did  not  conceal  from 
him  that  his  return  to  Paris  appeared  questionable;  assured 
him  of  his  devotion,  whatever  might  occur,  and  spoke  to  him  of 
the  hypothesis  of  a  war,  with  no  opportunity  of  reconciliation, 
being  carried  on  far  from  the  capital,  in  the  western  provinces. 
Charles  X.  seemed  to  hope  and  fear  at  the  name  of  La 
Vendue.     Fire  and  sword  in  the  heart  of  his  country,  for  his 
cause,  roused  his  conscience  and  his  honour  as  king.  A  greater 
Christian  than  prince,  he  thought  of  the  dreadful  charge  the 
calamities  of  a  civil  war  would  be  against  his  soul  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  against  his  memory  in  the  sight  of  posterity. 
He  had  passed  the  whole  night  weighing  thes9  resolutions 
and  irresolutions  in  his  mind.    Very  sensitive  to  honour,  he 
had  too  much  pride  to  enter  his  triumphant  capital,  unarmed 
and  humiliated.     He  afterwards  said,  during  his  exile,  that 
when  signing  the  revocation  of  the  ordinances,  and  the  dis- 
missal of  M.  de  Polignac,  he  was  mentally  signing  his  descent 
firom  the  throne,  and  his  disappearance  from  his  country.    He 
had  only  delayed  his  signature  so  long,  that  there  might  be 
time  for  Paris  to  send  him  the  deputations  and  intercessions 
promised  by  M.  de  Semonville,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  dig- 
nity of  his  retreat,  and  the  independence  of  his  son's  throne. 
But  these  deputations  not  appearing,  and  having  to  choose 
only  between  a  parricidal  war,  and  concessions  which  would 
only  concern  himself,  he  made  his  sacrifice  to  Him  who  reads  all 
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hearts.  He  morowtted  faimeelf  in  this  woiid  to  justify  Inaulf 
in  Heaven.  He  new  only  slnaggled  with.hiiBself  about  the 
time  and  manner  of  the  sacrifice.  The  rotoni  of  hi&  n^- 
ators,  the  peisnasion  of  M.  de  Movtemiirt,  and  the  mgenr^of 
the  case  decided  him.  He.TecaUed  hiS'  prima  annialer,  anl, 
like  a  man  who  fears  a  iBtum  of  his  own  inoertitode  ^vhon 
performing  a  deed  which  he  has  at  last  rescued  apoB,iiK 
signed,  as  hastily  and  irreyoeahly  as  he  had  consented  «ifi^j 
and  unwillingly.  His  band  tremhled,  not  from- age,  butto 
impatience  to  stop  the  Uoodshed  ^at  .the»  eaq»ense  of  iis 
honour. 

M.  de  Polignac,  as  pions  as  his  master,  had  not  themK 
scruples.  OouTinced  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  <m>wnto4ike 
up  arms  to  restore  the  ancient  and  exclusbre  anthority/of  ifae 
church,*  and  feeling  that  he  wasithe  chao^ion  of  dieistii 
of  St.  Louis,  and,  if  necessary,  resigned  to  he  a  martyr  for  it, 
he  had  decided  upon  victory  or  death.  He  considered,  besides, 
that  a  king  who  had  drawn  his  sword  ought  not  to  give  it  Tip 
to  his  people  without,  at  the  same  time,  giving  up  the  mo- 
narchy, and  creating  revolutions  throughout  Eun^e.  EeMi 
not  trouble  his  unfortunate  master  at  the  last  moment,  that  he 
might  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  friend  and  an  old  man,  whaiud 
ruined  himself  by  listening  to  his  counsels,  but.  his  peisoDfll 
conviction  did  not  alter.  He  would  have  fought  to  the  last  kt 
royalty,  ^hen  bidding  adieu  to  -M.  de  Mortemart,  who  left 
St.  Cloud  for  Paris  before  daylight,  he  said,  "  What  a  jnis- 
fortune  that  my  sword  should  have  broken  in  my  hand:  I 
would  have  .fixed  the  Charter  upon  an  indestructible  basis. 
These  words,  which  appear  to  be  devoid  of  sense,  were  true  in 


*  The  inotiTes  of  the  Frinee  de  Pollgnac  cannot  be  doubted  byihBe 
who  have  read  his-  writings,  and  seen  into  his  soul.  It  waa  not  a  sasox- 
chical,  but  a  religions  war  which  he  faced.  He  says,  in  his  protestatioo 
against  the  Charter,  "  With  what  grief  did  we  perceive,  by  certain  articles 
in  the  Charter,  that  the  religion  of  onr  fathers,  the  Christian  religion,  <i^ 
attaoked  in  several  great  and  important  points.  If  all  religions  are  iol^ 
rated  and  protected,  the  dominions  of  onr  very  Christian  king  wiU  prtfini 
a  continual  scene  of  outrages  against  the  altar  of  the  true  God."  Tlusis 
the  whole  secret  of  the  reign  of  Charles  X  and  the  ordinances. 
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the  aoeeptation  ;m -irhioh '  they  irere  delmrdd.  ^He  didi'&ot 
VFish  to  take  away  .the  ;ciTil  liberty  of  France,  Imtto  sd^due  its 
religious  piazio^les.  His  conduct  is  inexplicable  to  those  his- 
toiians'who  attempt  to  ezplaan  it  otbenvis^  than  by  a  coaseien- 
tious  fematiGisni. 

XXIX. 

M.  de  Mortemart  on  foot^  .fads  coat  hong  on  Ins  arm^*  per- 
spiring dxeadfuUy,  mth  some  d^BcaltyM  passed  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  two  armies;  be  crossed 'the  <Seine>  and  "tbe*  desert 
plain  of  Orenelle  to- enter  Paris 'without  being  peveeived.  'He 
forived  late,  with  a  number  of  -workmen  who  were  coming 
from  the;  neighbouring  provinces  to  assist  in  the  revolution. 
Through  a  breach  in  the  wall  i  he  entered  the  eiqsital,  where  he 
was  'going  to  <try  telone  to  luae  a  fellen  thrme,>when  the  city, 
intOKioBited  with  pride,  anarchy,  and  glory^  was  «nywded  with 
people  in  arms,  and  edboing  with  the  «ry  of  "  A  htules  Brntr- 
hansr 

Derision  or  death  awaited  every  man  who  was  rash  enough 
to  attempt  enforcing  an  abolished  authority,  in  the  name  of 
the  King — a  general  enemy.     The  tri-coloured2flag  waved  on 
the  palaces  ;  the  arms  of  the  dynasty  were  burned  in  the 
public  places,  or  hastily  effaced  from  the  signs  of  the  purveyors 
to  the  crown.     The  name  even  of  royalty  was  a  crime  in  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude,  and  the  temporary  chiefs  of  this  shadow 
of  government  were    undecided,  as  well  as  M.  de  Lafayette, 
between  their  recollections  of  the  horrors  of  the  first  revolu- 
tion and  timid  regrets  for  the  monarchy.     It  is  very  evident 
that  M.  de  Mortemart,  if  he  had  spoken,  would  have  found  no 
one  to  hear,  much  less  t-o  answer  him.     However,  it  was  his 
duty  to  the  King  to  dare  everything.     There  are  changes  in 
revolutions  which  no  one  can  foresee  or  prevent.     In  certain 
situations,  to  despair  is  to  betray.     M.  de  Mortemart  did  not 
betray,  but  he  let  the  tardy  mandate  which  he  had  received 
'from  his  master  pass  from  hand  to  hand.     It  would  have  been 
more  harsh  but  more  salutary  not  to  have  accepted  it.     The 
refusal  would,  perhaps,  have  saved  the  crown  from  an  ignominy. 
His  heel  had  been  hurt  in  his  walk ;  overcome  by  lassi 
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tade  and  grief,  uncertain  of  the  feelings  which  his  presence 
and  his  request  would  produce  at  the  H6tel  de  YiUe,  he  gave 
the  ordinances  to  his  friend  M.  Collin  de  Sussy,  a  peer  of 
France,  who  courageously  took  them  to  the  Hdtel  de  Tie: 
where  M.  de  Lafayette  merely  acknowledged  their  receipt,  and 
where  the  municipal  commission  sent  them,  as  a  vain  petition. 
from  post  to  post,  to  he  pitied  or  despised  hy  the 'people.  M.de 
Mortemart  did  not  renew  the  negociations  for  twenty-four  horn 
and  then  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  These  negociations,  whose 
object  was  the  final  wishes  of  Charles  X.  in  hehalf  of  los 
grandson,  expressed  to  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdooi, 
were  of  no  more  avail  than  those  of  St  Cloud.  People  weR 
astonished  to  see  the  last  minister  and  the  last  negociatorof 
Charles  X.  pass  from  the  cabinet  of  the  dethroned  Emg  to 
the  premature  fiftmiliarity  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  become 
the  ambassador  of  him  with  whom  the  previous  oveniog  ^ 
had  contested  the  prize  of  the  revolution. 


»• 


BOOK   FIFTIETH. 

Position  of  the  Dake  of  Orleans  daring  the  contest — ^His  retreat  at  Baincy ; 
nis  hesitation — Intrignes  of  his  partisans— His  arrival  iif  Paris ;  his 
pretended  refusal  to  be  King— Meeting  of  the  Deputies — The  crown 
offered  to  him— The  first  Orleanistproclamation— Events  at  the  Hdtei 
de  Yille — Charles  X.  offers  the  post  of  Lieutenant-Qeneral  of  the 
Kingdom  to  the  Duke ;  his  refusal — Wishes  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
and  of  Madame  Adelsude;  testimony  ofM.  de  Chateaubriand — Events 
'  at  St  Cloud ;  Marshal  Mannont ;  the  Duke  d' AngoulSme — Charles 
X.  leaves  Trianon  to  escape  the  revolutionary  hands ;  he  retires  to 
Bambooillet— Anxieties  of  the  Court;  arrival  of  the  Duchess  d'Angon- 
ISme — Abdication  in  &voar  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux ;  Letter  from 
Charles  X.  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans — The  Duke  sends  three  Commis- 
sioners to  Bambouillet ;  the  revolutionary  troops  follow  them — De- 
parture of  the  court  for  Cherbourg ;  tie  Guards  disbanded ;  affect- 
ing adieu — ^Flight  of  the  Ministers;  arrest  of  Messrs.  Polignac, 
Peyronnet,  Guemon  de  Banville,  and  Chantelauze— Embarkation  of 
Charles  X.  at  Cherbourg— Conclusion. 


Whilst  Charles  X.  was  waiting  at  St.  Cloud  for  the  result  of 
M.  de  Mortemart's  negociations,  all  Paris  repeated  the  name  of 
one  individual  as  in  itself  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  revolu- 
tion.   This  was  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

The  character  of  this  prince  has  been  described  in  these 
pages,  in  the  narrative  of  the  first  revolution.  His  almost 
royal  parentage  has  been  stated,  with  his  education  by  Madame 
de  Genlis,  the  friend  of  his  father,  a  woman  who  could  conceal 
the  crafts  of  ambition  and  a  courtly  hypocrisy  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  virtue.  His  excellent  disposition  and  early 
intelligence,  the  popularity  eagerly  sought  by  him  as  a 
youthful  member  of  the  Jacobin  club,  his  unfortunate  share 
ill  the  shame  of  his  father  s  vote  against  Louis  XVI. ;  his 
first  campaign  under  Dumouriez,  who  would  have  made  him 
another  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  hands  of  the  Convention ; 
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his  hrvrerj  at  Jemmapes  and  Yalmy,  the  two  Thermopylc 
of  France ;  his  escape  from  France  with  his  general ;  his  wan- 
derings in  foreign  lands  ;  his  fine  qualities  ;  his  talents ;  his 
touching  regrets  at  his  father's  conduct ;  his  own  reconciliatioii 
with  the  hrothers  of  'Loms  XVI.*  at  once  honourably  sought, 
and  nobly  accorded ;  his  marriage  with   a  daughter  of  the 
King  .of  Naples;  his  eagerness  to  serve  in  the  Spanish  and 
British,  aimiea,  to  reaeue.  Europe  And  the  ri^ts  of  his-  fjEonily 
from  Napaleon;  his  fetom  to  Franoe  in  1814«j  with,  hiawife 
and  children,  and  his  sister;  his  equivocal  position   in  Eng- 
land during  the  second  exile  of  the  Bourbons ;  his  second  re- 
turn to  Paris.;  his  obsequious  homage  to  Louis  XYIII. ;  his 
cautLon,  but  -nneeasing  flattery  at  once  of  the  Bonaparte  fac- 
tion in  the  am^;  and  of  the  liberal  opposition  in  the  Cham- 
bers; the  brilliant  donations,  and  almost  kingly  advantaiges  he 
received  under  special  laws   from  Charles  X.,  who,  by  the 
title  of  Eoyal  Highness,  brought  him  on  the  very  threshold 
of  the  throne ;  and  who,  by  crown  grants,  and  vast  portions  of 
the  emigrants*  indemnities,  raised  his  fortune  above  those  of 
any  private,  or    even  princely  family  in    Europe — all  these 
circumstances  have  been  already  related. 

The  House  of  Orleans  was  now  singularly  distinguished  in 
its  domestic  felicity.  The  Duchess  was  a  pattern  of  every 
virtue.  Madame  Adelaide  was  a  devoted  sister.  Of  it&  nume* 
rous.ojSspring,  the  daughters  possessed  all  the  graces  and  the 
SQzw  the  noblest  qualities.  Nothing  seemed  wanting .  to  the 
happiness  of  this  family ;  not  even  the  wise  moderation  which 
seemed  content  with  a  rank  that  was  sheltered  by  the  higher 
power  of  the  throne,  whilst  it  thus  securely  and  largely  shared  its 
privileges.  Such  was  the  position  of  the  Duke  .of  Orleans 
when<^e  ordinances  were  promulgated. 

IL 

This  event  drew  him  out,  in  spite  of  the  subtle  but  suspected 
reserve  with  which  he  had  stood  between  the  King  and  .the 
nation.  Two  parts  were  now  at  his  command,  and  both  were 
brilliant     He  might  either  have  taken  the  side  of  the  regular 
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oppooBtion;  heeded  the  people  who  eagerly  wished  for  his.g^id- 
anoB ;  beoorne  the  fiist  citizeii  m  Franee^;  ymdicated  the  conati* 
tutlDn.ia  cas^  of  need ;)  and  for  his  rewocd.ia.the  universal 
revoit,  picked  up  a  crown  forfeited  bj  an  incorrigible  line. of 
kings*-— whidk  would  indeed  have  been  the  part  of  an  ungrateful 
man,  but  at  least  he  would  have  proved  himself  a  man  of 
coiusge.  Or  he  might  hav-e  been  true  to  the  claims  of  raoe,  of 
family,  of  gratitude,  of  duty,  of  sentiment— claims  more  worthy 
and  more  sure  than  the  suggestions  of  political  craft  For  a 
moonent  h&  might  hesm  forgotten  the  favomr  of  the  King — ^hia 
relattve,  his  benefactor,  and  his  friend,  and  seen  his  peril  only ;  as 
a  patriot  condemned  the  ministers,  but  have  stood  by  the  throne^ 
set  an  example  that  would  have  been  popular  .and  irresistible 
in  him,  in  favour  of  hereditary  right ;  he  might  thus  be  a  loyal 
mediator  between  Charles  X.  and  Paris,  rally  the  army,  deprive 
the  revolt  of  its  head,  receive  what  must  of  necessity  be  granted, 
the  rank  of  lieatenantrgeneral  from  his  cousin ;  admit,'  perhaps, 
even  the  abdication  of  Charles;  and  then,  with  the  double  title 
of  a  prince,  whose  faith  was  unspotted,  and  of  a.. real  patriot, 
proteot  the  iDfuit  heir  to  the  crown.  This  woidd  have  been 
the  part  of  a  truly  honourable,  and  a  great  mao. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  tookneidier  of  these  parts,  but 
followed  a  course  that  made  him  King ;  and  whilst  it  gained 
him  the  homage  of  vulgar  minds,  lost  him  the  esteem  of  the 
good,  and  the  a£fectionate  admiration  of  posteiity. 

III. 

At  the  first  rumour  of  the  rising  in  Paris,  the  Duke,  to 
escape  being  seized  by  the  court  or  the  insurgents,  and  so 
compelled  to  declare  the  enigma  of  his  whole  life,  left  his  wife, 
his  sister,  his  children,  and  his  attendants,  at  his  palace  of 
NeniUy,  a  coimtry  house,  near  Paris.  He  went  alone  to 
Bainey,  an  agteeable  -  retreat  in  the  forest  of  Bondy.  None 
knew  the  place  of  his  concealment*  Strict  orders  were  given 
at  Neuilly  to  state  that  it  was  unknown,  and  to  cut  off  all  com- 
munication with  him.  H«  could  thus  provie  a  positive  (dibi  if 
aoGised  of  being  a  supporter  of  the  court,  or  an  acoompliee  of 
the  insurgents.     He  wa»  perhaps  at  this  moment  unaware  of 
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the  ambitious  Btaraggles  in  his  breast,  and  was  wflling  to  await 
events.     If  the  people  triamphed,  the  chances  of  fortune  ooold 
not  fail  him  in  Paris.     All  the  popular  leaders,  compelled 
to  seek  in  some  one  individual  a  set  off  to  the  old  dynastir, 
had  agreed  to  select  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  tJie  idol  that  would 
have  the  grandeur  of  a  veiled  obscurity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude.     To  the  republicans  he  was  the  son  of  Philip 
Egalite,  with  a  name  only  short  of  royal,  but  with  revobh 
tionary  sympathies,  and  one  who  could  not  be  severe  upon 
the  regicide  cause,  without  unnaturally  attacking  the  memorT 
of  his  own  father.      To  the  Bonapartists  he  was  a  hero  of 
Jemmapes,  defender  of  the  tri-coloured  flag,' a  feeble  assailant  of 
Napoleon  at  Lyons,  when  invading  France  from  Elba,  one  who, 
neuter  in  the  struggle  of  the  hundred  days,  felt  for  the  humili- 
ation of  his  countrymen  at  Waterloo,  and  received  the  young 
generals  of  Napoleon  at  his  table  to  the  exclusion  of  the  emi- 
grants and  royalist  officers.     The  constitutionalists  liked  him 
as  the  admirer  of  Fox  and  of  the  representative,  and  almost 
republican,  government  of  Great  Britain.     With  the  men  at 
letters  he  was  the  patron  of  poets  and  liberal  writers,  and  the 
hospitable  friend  of  men  of  ability  slighted  by  the  court.     The 
artists  found  him  a  useful,  though  a  frugal  protector  of  the 
painters,  sculptors,  and  architects  employed  in  adorning  his 
numerous  palaces.     The  bankers  saw  in  him  the  richest  land- 
owner and  capitalist  of  France,  who  would  be  sure  to  give  to 
money  the  security,  the  weight,  and  even  the  nobility  that 
industry  and  trade  were  preparing  for  this  new  power  in  an  age 
of  material  interests.     The  middle  classes  respected  in  him 
the  man  eminentiy  distinguished  for  his  respect  to  family 
duties,  and  for  bis  freedom  from  vices  which,  among  the  highest 
in  rank,  had  produced  so   much  public  scandal;  whilst  his 
sons  mixed  with  them  at  college,  with  no  pretension  of  superi- 
ority beyond  superior  proficiency  in  science.     Thri  people  at 
large  saw  in  him,  witii  satisfaction,  a  prince  disliked  by  the 
court,  hated  by  the  courtiers,  suspected  by  the  clergy,  agreeing 
with  themselves  in  jealousy  of  the  restored  Bourbons,  and  one 
who  might  be  excused  for  being  the  chief  of  the  nobiUty,  if  he 
<«rould  only  consent  to  lower  the  aristocracy. 
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IV. 

He  bad  skilfully  cultivated  all  those  flBtvourable  dispositions 
of  the  public,  without  ever  violating  "what  was  due  from  him  to 
the  rojul  family.  Since  1815  his  house  was  an  asylum  to 
liberal  opinions ;  a  retreat  to  those  who  were  personally  ill- 
nsed  by  the  government;  the  centre  of  secret  opposition. 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  from  the  moment  he  foresaw  a  iscldsm  must 
arise  between  the  two  branches  of  the  restored  Bourbons, 
General  Sebastiani,  General  Foy,  Benjamin  Constant,  Gasimir- 
Perier,  above  them  all,  Lafitte,  whom  a  man  of  high  rank 
could  so  easily  beguile  by  flatteries,  all  the  leading  members  of 
opposition  in  the  two  Chambers,  all  the  heads  of  all  the  feustions, 
old  or  new,  all  the  eminent  writers  in  the  papers  who  could 
in  any  degree  influence  the  public, — all  these  were  received, 
pitied,  praised,  caressed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  sometimes 
with  an  eager  feuniliarity  that  passed  all  ordinary  bounds  of 
social  usage,  and  degraded  his  o?m  lofty  station,  in  order  to 
secure  important  services.  For  fifteen  years  every  conspiracy, 
either  to  promote  the  adoption  of  popular  opinions  or  to  advance 
a  political  cause,  centered  its  hope  in  him.  M.  de  Lafayette 
alone  stood  apart,  the  living  representative  of  a  party  more 
thoroughly  independent  than  all  others ;  but  even  that  party 
accepted  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  an  inevitable  substitute  for 
their  republic. 

V. 

Nevertheless,  this  prince  steadily  refused  to  take  a  part  in  any 
conspiracies  so  dreamed  of  for  his  advantage.  Whether  from  in- 
tegrity of  character  or  from  gratitude  to  the  reigning  monarch, 
his  resistance  had  absolutely  wearied  the  men  who  so  per 
Beveringly  and  so  uselessly  offered  him  a  crown.  M.  Thiers, 
and  his  patrons  in  the  ConsUMionnel  and  in  the  NaHonalj  put 
him  forward  for  that  crown  in  spite  of  such  resistance.  He 
reproved  them  with  gentie,  but  real,  severity.  One  night  at 
a  banquet  given  by  him  to  Charles  X.,  in  the  Palais  Boyal, 
these  attemj^ts  at  an  Orleanist  revolution  almost  broke  out. 
A  numerous  body  of  young  men.  and  the  populace  shouted 
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violently  in  the  gardens  against  the  King,  and  in  &Tonr  of  the 
Duke.  A  bonfire  was  made  of  the  garden-chairs,  under  the  gallery 
thioii^  mhkk  ihe  dig  fSMBd,  lAxM  die  eroivd  aMressed 
bis  Mifssty  in  ohsraie,  bit  (fafritatiiig  laa^uige.    nnBeicriei, 
iStkem  gUdj  dflnonaftntiona,  the  bla»   strftang   ufon    Ife 
TOidovB,  NQsttad  the  frighftfid  fcenfls  'vpon  tlie  <ame  spot  b. 
tibe  vmhitiim  e£  1789«  The  King  letiied  ahtvptV;  tlie  BdB 
nat  (iMtioirtBd  sBd.moftifiad.;  the  tiDflfs,  by  clenipg  all  tp 
fupoaehes  to  the  falaoe^cait  an  air  of  gloom  upon  the  ^sstralL 
A  few  imjB  after  ithas  popular  eseitameBt,  H.   Thisa, 
wimeaiaag  aritib  Ihe  aatibor  of  iioB  hook  in  dmse  rmj  gmrden, 
khonnd  M^  oooBnaBce  him  of  the  necesahy  ef  joaaingihte  OiisaH 
pair<7,«ndief  •haadiwwngi^elder  Eoofbons  to  ihe  hJbo  wriodi  he 
aatd'thflk  loBj  lAvked.     '^  Jjoyalt^/*  it  was  replied,  *'  adisittad 
BO  (renomng.    99w  fiadts  of  Ghaodes  K.  and  his  oomt  weo 
depknhk.    TlMy  were  hnryiag  to  the  htiBk  of  a  prec^oe. 
Pom  jdaty  vmat  prevail  omtr  ahatraet  political  opinioiis ;  aai 
until  ^ey  amoBtted  :absDkil^  guikfy  acts,  aach  sb  were  aat 
to  be  iqncakted  upon,  that  whieh  miHt  metvei  like  na^  «aav 
fiomthat  el  Sboaooe,  Hhe  lelder  BMBshans  .weie^  ke  ^lAfelly 
aenred.''  *'¥ott  will  jaia  m^mal  M.  Thiera,  •*'  Inr Aoneacta wil 
be  dooe.^    Then  poautaag  to  the  windows  of  the  Pidce  d 
Orkajw'  pakwe,  he  added,  *'  Oh,  if  this  man  iSA  not  xe&iae  m 
obstmaitely^  ihaadbey  woakl  hcakready  accfwnpRflhad  f "     TfaB 
secrets  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  M.  Lafitte,  and  tha  atimiu,  fwko 
were  preparing  the  revolutioa,  were  known  to  none  better 
than  to  M.  Thiers,  already  eminent  in  his  party.    Bis  remarks 
on  iAoB  'Qoeasiea,  whiok  ^escaped  like  «  beart^eftt  aigh,  proTo 
the  firm  jewstance  of  thePuketo  what'haayaitiHaipBapwoi 

TI. 

gtfwefer  Huit  may  haae  heea,  M.  ILafitte  and  kisfiieBdi 
had  now  ^Mar  tlumM  m  ^ew^  Bmd  their  uaaipar  raoiy  ia  thdr 
hande,  whfle  the  pei^e  were  figl^ag  and  vietey  was  atfl 
dottbtfid.  Thn  nrfrmnfti  thn1"thrj  rnnliii  ot  tbn  jTrtf  nraniamnt 
fumifih  a  de&nto  eharaeter  to  the  rerolutbn^  aai  gmfVaass 
akingin^ie  place  of  anarchy,  penoxtted  their  pei^MtaBsAnefli^ 
and  even  serenity,  in  making  the  attempt.    As  soon  as  Pans 
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dvaonatad  by  Mannant,  .<and  vhen  the  conciliatory  pro- 
posals of  Charles  demonstrated  his  weakness,  and  showed  that 
a  a&ytl  mxmj  would  Jiot  re-enter  Pacis  to  restore  the  Sang, 
M.  Lafilte  and  .his  friends^  ia  a  placard  written  by  M.  Thiexs 
Init  ABon^iieuBly;,  in  haimoi^  with  the  ^»gae  popular  feeliiig  .of 
.the  digrt 'fost  pronounQad  the  nasne  of  the  Duke  of  Orleiuu. 
This  was  Beiziqg  the  monaicbp'  by  stealth. 

M*  ThieiB  had  zritoniad  to  Pads  the  evening  before,  from 
theliidiQg  .plaoe  wihere  iie  had  ^watdied  the  great  eyent,  and 
.reflected  en  its  jresolt;  hs  was  now  at  M.  .Lafitte*8,  his  £aily 
patmn,  and  oncwho  firstscosfectly  apfxreciated  his  gieat  taknts. 

"  iChades  X.*'  .said  this  j>lacard  "  can  no  loi^gfiF  reign.  He 
has  fihed  the  people's  Mood  I 

'''A  republic  would  ;flxpaBe  ns  to  ixi^adciul  oanvulsions .;  it 
would  ronkhroil  .us  with  .all  Europe . 

"  The  Buke  of  Orleans  is  devoted  to  the  revolutioii. 

**  The  Di&e  of  Orleans  never  fought  against  us. 

"  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  at  Jemmapes. 

*'  The  .Duke  of  Orleans  is  a  citizem-king. 

•**  The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  worn  the  tri-oolour  cockade— the 
Duke  of  Orleans  is  the  man  to  wear  it  again — ^we  will  wear 
JQO  .otiiar. 

4 

**  The  D.uke  of  Orleans  does  not  declare  himself.  He  awaits 
our  vote.  Let  us  proclaim  this  vote,  and  lie  will  accegpt  the 
Ghaiter  m  we  -understand  it  and  mean  to  ha^e  it. 

"  He  will  accept  the  crown  from  the  French  people.** 
This  placard  presented  Ihe  crisis,  the  Prince,  and  the 
yuMic  .sentiment  in  one  brief  phrase,  ably  and  opportunely  ex 
paessed.  It  .was  the  medal  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  &rown  at 
the  faettfif  aveij  man.  It  was  soon  picked  iip,  and  soon  tumei 
to  .use.  MM.  Lafitte,  Berard,  Mignet,  even  B^ranger, — ^re- 
publican m  he  was  in  theory,  monarchist  from  prudence,~M. 
.Sebostiaiii,  M.  Gnizot,  M.  de  Bioglie,  and  a  crowd  of  men 
till  then  .'heaiteting,  with  only  ene  foot  in  the  revolution^  at 
length  agreed  to  lay  hands  on  the  crown,  and  iijive  it  to  fhe 
Duke  (of  Orleans  in  the  name  of  the  people.  M.  'Thiers, 
eoger  to.be  eeen  as  a  first  partisan  of  the  new  reign,  went,  in 
theanme  ef  the  little  council,  to  Nenilly,  with  M.  Scheffer,  a 
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yoong  and  eminent  painter,  intensely  excited  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  late  contest 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  anxious,  both  as  a  mother  and  i 
wife,  received  M.  Thiers  inth  a  feverish  alarm  for  the  safet? 
of  her  husband  and  her  sons.     She  complained  with  some  in- 
dignation, but  mildly,  that  they  should  so  little  respect  her 
feelings  towards  a  King  who  had  done  so  much  for  her  feunilf, 
as  to  mention  to  her  the  appropriation  of  his  crown.     Madame 
Adelaide,  sister  in  law  to  the  Duchess — a  princess  of  masculine 
temper,  the  soul  of  the  feunily  councils,  from  infancy  accustomed 
to  the  risks  and  tragedies  of  revolution — ^she,  too,  protested 
warmly  against  a  step  that  might  hurl  her  brother  over  a  terrible 
precipice.   The  peril  seemed  to  afiPect  her  more  than  the  crime; 
and,  after  having  offered  to  go  to  Paris  as  a  guarantee  of  the 
patriotism  of  her  house,  she  gave  way  to  the  specious  sophifOBS 
of  M.  Thiers,  and  promised  to  convey  the  proposals  he  had 
brought  to  her  brother.    A  gentleman  attached  to  the  house, 
Count  Anatole  de  Montesquiou,  hastened  to  Kaincy  to  entreat  the 
Duke  to  prevent  a  republic  by  devotedly  accepting  the  crown. 
The  Duke  long  hesitated;  at  length  he  set  out  for  Paris. 
Then  he  ordered  the  carriage  to  come  back  to  Baincy..    He 
again  went  towards   Paris  rapidly.     He  reached  the   Palab 
Boyal  unobserved ;   and  overcome  by  his  own  reflections,  he 
seemed  to  escape  from  them  by  retiring  to  rest  in  a  remote 
chamber  of  the  Palais  Boyal,  belonging  to  one  of  his  household. 

VII. 

Early  next  day,  the  deputies,  who  at  M.  Lafitte's  had  resolved 
to  make  him  King,  assembled,  no  more  in  a  private  house,  but 
in  their  Chamber  itself,  showing,  by  a  well-timed  act  of  courage 
in  this  selection  of  the  place  of  meeting,  that  their  authority 
was  henceforth  to  be  invested  with  a  public  sanction.  M.  Lafitte, 
the  well-known  confidant  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  chosen 

m 

their  president,  to  stay  any  irregular^  proposition  that  might 
thwart  the  settled  purpose  of  their  meeting. 

M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  almost  the  only  man  faithful  to  the 
monarchy  he  had  served  in  his  youth,  and  believing  that  a 
principle  might  be  saved  in  the  midst  of  the  ruin  in  which  in- 
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diTiduals  were  oyerwhelmed,  mored  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees of  both  Chambers  to  devise  measures  for  the  public 
safety,  of  a  nature  to  protect  all  interests,  and  respect  con; 
scientions  opinions.  This  motion,  y^hich  its  proposer  meant  to 
lead  to  a  new  reign,  or  to  a  regency  under  a  prince  who  would 
be  a  common  guardian  of  them  and  the  people,  was  agreed  to 
in  a  yery  different  spirit.  The  committee  of  the  deputies,-^ 
Augustin  Perier,  brother  to  Casimir,  Sebastiani,  Guizot,  Deles- 
sert,  a  banker,  then  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  Genevan  school, 
Hyde  de  Neuville  himself,  an  eloquent  but  powerless  protester 
against  his  colleagues — ^went  to  the  Chamber  of  Peeis  at  the 
Luxembourg.  The  Peers  who  were  the  most  determined  to 
advocate  or  to  resist  the  new  dynasty.  Mole,  De  Broglie,  Choiseul, 
De  Coigny,  Macdonald,  De  Breze,  le  Due  de  Mortemart,  Cha- 
teaubriand himself  (at  once  avenged  and  terrified),  received  the 
committee  of  deputies.  The  proposal  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
as  Lieutenant-General  of  the  khigdom,  was  no  sooner  made 
than  agreed  to.  It  prejudged  nothing,  and  prepared  eveiything. 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  absolutely  intoxicated  by  the  homage 
just  paid  him  by  the  younger  liberals,  who  had  borne  him  in 
triumph  to  the  Chamber,  found  some  consolation  for  the  tyranny 
to  which  he  was  destined.  He  swore  by  his  genius  that  the  pen, 
and  two  months'  writing  in  the  newspapers  at  his  command, 
would  restore  a  throne.  The  illusions  of  his  eloquence  were 
permitted  to  a  man  who  had  done  all  to  precipitate,  and  nothing 
to  stay  the  £bl11  of  the  Bourbons. 

On  the  return  of  the  committee,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
voted  an  immediate  invitation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  Paris,  as 
Lieutenant-General,  and  a  wish  to  revive  the  tri-coloured  flag. 
A  deputation  was  appointed  to  take  this  certain  precursor  of  the 
crown  to  the  Prince.  M.  de  La&yette,  always  the  delusive  hope 
of  the  republicans  at  the  Hdtel  de  YiUe,  and  from  whom  the 
slightest  sign,  or  a  single  word,  would  have  crushed  this  new 
loyklty,  himself  calmed  the  indignant  murmurs  of  his  friends, 
and  with  morAiecret  satisfaction  than  apparent  regret,  he  suf- 
fered the  dream  of  his  life,  become  a  realitjr  in  vain  in  his  hands, 
to  vanish..  He  was  content  with  the  trappings  of  the  dicta* 
torship  which  this  vote  took  £rom  bin*  he  seemed  to  be  in  league 
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««d»Ui  offoiMBte;ui<  pnhadhscDmplamior! 
tolHraitDiiig«ML  LiAciBf  tefafltten'1ii0dBlka1tt;lBii!aiaii 
ment  of  1h»  npabttnBB^ma  liiMlf  Hv  disatlvt^  lbs  €9iaB§w 
byiuneof  inn 

▼EH. 

Blit  libe  Dvkm  fli  OriMM  ma;  mm'  m  Mria^  iMk  K 
ILiitte,  iniiDniMd  of  it  bf  kan,  fi*  iba  mmlintmam  hudl^ 

hiff  onUtimi^  ■till  hniteted.  He  ansodUL  de  MosteiBHrtitK 
be  asnt  for  at  lUwwi^ag  tf  heatfll  WDagMBed  him  fora  immuIm 
of  GbarleaX.  He'sprin  to.  ImBr  eonfldBOtiallyv.  anicai.if^  fitf 
Has  in  ottSD  daipair  ait  the  fiiiglitfbl  poaitioii!  tnused.  ibr  &iflL. 
Cneaof  **  Long^liwe  liiaBidttaf  OalBaiiariaKe  haanibaiMP 
tha  imidoi»  of  the  Falaoa.  "  Yos  bear  Ifaat?"^  aaid  HL  49 
Mntemai*.  "  It  maana  ymJ^  **-  No,  no;"  rapliedb  tbe*  Bake, 
**  £  troaUkntliaB  ba  pot  tD>  daatib  lAan.  aoaapu  dl»  uamwi." 
Ba*  niata  to  Cbadea  X^b,  mmt  Iwfal  and  tooafaiag  li»ttsr 
wbidi  M..  dv  Martaanort  tsik:  to  SUl  Gfond.  It  mm'  aef«E 
Sdbliabedi 

Soon  alternMiag  tbe  Dispvliaa  anivadl  witk  dw  ^oto  o£  tha; 
ChaBthaiv  eairyaitiny  bioiK  ta  do<^olanaai  to  hiai  out daaialaB'- 
aBtodnoaot  isi  oaiar  to<  aMre*  Faaoee.  ifa  iraa  inak  aJaen; 
aun^  najii  ilil||bi,  Aafc  ba  Uatoiiadi  to^tha  entneatiAa  ai  Iub 
old  Mends,  vbo  now  addressed}  to  him^JjB  tbeaahs  offFnaea^ 
tba*  auua  boignap^lllay  bad  aa  «ita»  uaad  m  tiMtaama of  the 
Ubeail  pafft|L  fia;mtiidBaw(betfbaatdiB8adnqp;.aad.aa(]f,.ba£Baw 
ti^BBf  tba<  inanroaable^  atap,  bef  vkbed  to  oanaalt^  thai  ataaia 
o£  fovtOMv  ba  aena  Gaaaad  aibartJaBi  aaBi»tl?ptarlL  dmTUb^ 
lagfaand^  to^aab.wbatfaaff  ha  ahaaidi  aoa^  oa  n^ltoe  the  oaaavL 
*' Let  htnot  aflcapbit,  b jr  alb  manar"  aaidi  TaMayiandt.  cahadyu 
IWaratiani  aalufned.  waib  tfaatpbiaaa  af  daatiay^K 

▲  shortt  praalanmliaii^  aUadnig  ta  the  liaieafltt'  flhne  to  Ibk 
aiodealy,.  m  aider- to  svaEl  a  caaunoap  danger,  mM  vbidb  maa^ 
tioaad^the  tm-taolouBed  flagi  tM  tihe  €haBiberaiuLailt9raaaa> 
that  thay  had  a  diotatar  until  he  shodid  baoaaie  ai  Eingi  ^md 
taawnbly  iapliadtot^:nieanf»t(ra  liband*  aoGk] 
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l^ttD;  oft  gmremmftDEfev,  4iaini<.  up •  Igr  nam  idM'  Tvene  xnatiten  of 

the  «st.of  TOiaiiig.  miada  by  ekquMitflaiigingGH-M.  M.  YtiSlm 

mamv.  CtuiEot,  Befyaaam  GoBBteat..  Ml>  LaAlltev  BmndeBt  of 

tbe  Aasembljv  attended  by  all  fais^  ooyaagaes»-  audi  t&e  &kl« 

orowd  aagDT  lor  idl  Holi^inwIimB,  tmA  Uuadedannion  of ;  tlw 

Ghamber  to    tbe  Bnnce.    lOia  DqIdo'  of  ^kimm^  hamti  it 

ivith  xespoetfiol  tttteiition»  ar  the<  mos  al(  tbaitttaoiftw.   TiMH 

giving  najv  or pxolnndaag to  gmiiHy  tb  tiip^  eboiiidon  oi^  bis 

ftieiudsbip  for  tba  manof  the^  poople,.b6i  embnooiibimv'iliod 

tMi»  of  tendenausss,  lad  bim  intoliie  baion»7,«iid  as  if  .ba  loabed 

in  both  to  represent  the  aUluioe  of  JQng  aad  people^,  be 

held.him  bxngr  by  the  hand  befiiio  ibs  nmltitadeyidifch  sboated 

''Long  Mvo  the  Duioe.  of  OiieflDs !  Long  liveLflfil^!"-Hiba 

ona  pSDud  in  bestowing.  acix>i»9i<*--die  othec  bftpjj^  is  nsceir* 

lag  k.     This  speotasla^at  onse  finaand  familiHB;.  affibetsd  tba 

peoploi  and  induced  tiiem  to  attend  tiia  Paoco^  mtht  aoGimnar 

tioos  tothe  Hdtel  de  YiUe. 

The  ittrdixtibnaiy  oamp  ime  atili'  tiharByXfith  L8%8tte  as 

Ub  efatef.    Gloomy  nnnoara  pEevidled  idl  o^rrfiarB,  respecting 

the  itttantioni  of  this  populaFanny.    Itwavaswrtsd  that  tba 

monioipaL  coflunittee;  the  fltttatl  osmbatHits^  that  npidflioaas; 

the  young  l&rasis,.  tba  ebiefef  of  the  mdicai  ddbsf  the  men 

kneim  to'  be  aksaya  in.  leagna  to  esftjMisbtfteBdpm,  the  ooiir 

spiiaton  from  the  oeilwa  of  tiie  lalwuiingolaHMii.the.hkboanng 

claflBes»  and  the  pacly.  of  ReaapsrtitBy. issia  alLtoloRB  ia>  hMB 

urray,  wham  thaPxmoas&ouMamvaatthaiHtol ds  Viliie^. to 

9sk  a.  orown>froBB  tlis:  hands  oi  tha  men<  who>  wess'  in  ftill 

iasoneetion, against  the  monarchy..    It  waa  said. iMAtm  dsmor 

Qittdc.  dictalnndttp  was  to  be  pawhimed  m.  Ite  name  of 

La&yette ;  that  the  future  king  was  to  be  seized  at  once;  that 

thttbandfiil  of  daputiea would  badsipsn off,  who^. wiheatl any 

oDmmission  frun  the-  people^  weie  oomftwatiag  a.  nationdl 

victocy  for  the  advantage  ofaeoustlf  ftMition.    MtM  eimi  spoka 

of  a.  reoeption  liba  that  whidt  was  given  to  Mtao'  Anthony; 

when,  in* defiance  of  the  people^  haoffetad  adiadaai  to  Caa■r^  si 

UNuled  fire-snas,  of  ooncsaled  paniapds*  ol  an:  ambitioas  pee 

tandar  receixring  his  death-biow  mstead  of  a  evown. 

Nothing  of'  the  kind  ooooned.    The'  popdaiity  of  Lafltte» 
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and  the  good  nature  of  Lafitjette,  opened  a  safe  road  to  tlie 
triamphant  Prince.  Amid  the  acdamations  of  the  nraltitiide 
he  advanced  on  horseback  towuds  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  followed 
by  M.  Lafitte  on  a  chair  borne  by  four  hired  men  in  rags,  to 
indicate  the  labouring  dan,  yictorioua,  and  yolontarily  sob- 
mitting  to  the  rich.  Deputies,  whose  popular  names  preceded 
them,  secured  the  public  fiaTour  to  the  Duke  of  Oileans  and  his 
friend.  The  indignant  reproaches  of  the  republicans,  enfeebled 
by  the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  caused  a  momentary  uneosh 
ness ;  this,  however,  did  but  exhibit,  by  the  contrast,  die  unn- 
fleeting  impulse  of  the  multitude. 

The  Prince  and  his  attendants  passed  the  barricades,  whidi 
the  people  threw  down  before  them,  and  ascended  the  steps  of 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  M.  de  Lafayette,  quite  as  much  pleased 
to  give  up  power  as  to  gain  it,  since  it  weighed  heavy  on  his 
hands,  whUe  it  flattered  his  pride,  smiled  upon  die  loyal 
display  which  thus  came  to  dethrone  his  republic.  He  took 
the  candidate  for  the  crown  by  the  hand,  and  from  the  balcony 
he  presented  him  to  the  people  as  a  guarantee  for  the  reign  to 
come.  The  two  chief  figurantes  of  the  monarchy  and  of  the 
republic  embraced  each  other  under  cover  of  the  tri-coloured 
flag,  floating  over  their  heads  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  A 
friendly  salutation  on  the  one  side,  the  kiss  of  a  Judas  on  the 
other,  sold  public  liberty  and  the  legitimacy  of  a  royal  race, 
deceived  those  only  who  were  willingly  deceived,  and  instead  of 
unison  produced  but  a  brief  and  false  confounding  of  prin- 
ciples and  parties.  The  people,  in  all  this,  saw  only  the 
tri-colour  flag;  blinded  by  a  strip  of  silk,  as  a  red  rag  hides  the 
steel  and  the  gore  from  the  poor  maddened  bull  of  the  public 
games. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  went  back  to  the  Palais  Boyal  a 
King.  The  younger  heads  of  the  republican  party, — till  now 
the  most  difficult  to  manage,  separated  from  the  masses  by 
the  course. pursued  by  M.  Lafitte,  abandoned  by  the  libend 
deputies,  crushed  by  the  desertion  of  Lafayette, — went  that 
night  to  the  office  of  the  NtiUonal,  and  permitted  M.  Thiers  to 
introduce  them  to  the  Prince.  The  interview  had  no  other 
results  than  to  colour  this  compelled  submission  with  a  show 
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He  xeoei?et  the  adhesion  of  the  repnblioaiu, 

of  conscientious  hesitation,  and  mth  discontent  It  might  be 
said,  that  they  only  sou^t  a  pretext  to  be  deceived.  These 
brave  young  men, — vreak  in  opinions,  daring  in  battle,  vdth- 
out  any  definite  purpose,  although  determiiied  enough  in  their 
wish  to  establish  a  vague  democracy, — Godefroy  Cavaignac, 
Bastide,  Guinard,  Boinvilliers,  Thomas,  Chevallon,  and  the  nu- 
merous adherents  of  republicanism  in  1830,  took,  upon  this 
occasion,  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  attitude 
of  conquerors,  whilst  they  played  the  part  of  the  vanquished. 
By  the  manly  energy  of  ^eir  language,  they  had  some  compen- 
sation for  the  defeat  of  their  theoiy.  They  insisted  upon  some 
vain  conditions,  to  give  credit  to,  rather  than  secure, .  their 
surrender.  Men  were  deceived  by  what  passed.  It  turned  out 
that,  among  those  who  had  undermined  the  throne  in  the  name 
of  a  ropublic,  there  were  many  conspirators,  but  few. repub- 
licans. The  confused  programme  of  this  usurpation,  which  an 
intrigue  brought  about  between  the  monarchical  and  the  repub- 
lican principle,  constituted  a  throne  surrounded  by  republican 
forms.  *'  This  is  the  heit  of  repviUci,**  cried  M.  Odilon  Barrot, 
when  pointing  the  new  King  out  to  the  people. 

IX. 

All  that  remained  now  was  to  proclaim  him  king.  The 
Chamber  was  quite  ready :  the  deputies  only  required  that  there 
should  be  a  decent  show  of  deliberation  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
people,  and  the  Duke  wished  to  place  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  shade  his  ingratitude  towards  his  sovereign  and  his  own 
relative.  He  wished  to  confound  to  the  last  moment,  in  his 
own  person,  the  title  of  lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom  which 
he  held  from  the  Chamber,  and  the  same  title  which  he  held 
from  the  King,  leaving  to  events,  which  grow  stronger  every 
hour,  to  force  upon  him  the  crime  or  the  misfortune  of  an 
usurpation.  We  will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  these  gradual 
approaches  to  the  throne,  during  the  five  days  which  preceded 
the  election  of  one  who  had  no  title,  by  a  parliament  which  had 
no  mission,  to  a  royalty  which  had  no  rights.  These  details 
belong  to  the  history  of  the  Ovlaans  monarchy  rather  than  to  a 
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hbtm^  of  the  Itoitwtiiin.  Thsj  fli»  nmn^  miisd  bgr  thw 
a«lnetattop0»o£a  Gaidbial  da*  BitollHa  to  a  TaoiCaM,  ni 
dMORul.  flnm  trpgiiiF  to  dM  «fp«B  oataAj  ef  intagoe.  Ht 
diM  a  aonakiiBd  yiila  bahiwi  iht  mmmin  ■ud:.thittwri>»slaB  mtr 
fiilknpit;.  1H»  Bmpm  mm  wi«  bosgM^  AKasdy  m  it  vas  k 
Boma,  boi  j^wtf/fwiaruiiji^.  oiv »  vaijp  wait  Ma(Mni».  aifenond  tl» 
•miplav  •£  aaair  oratom  nlMi'iPifa'iwt}  baeknanl  in  seMvaif 
tebitea.  Wa  will  cite  M^  1M0  eooBplMtwUali'aittaBtiM^ 
tie  oauDfiange  of  tha'  msaBfier  iiyiiaadh  kwutatioia  ii|poa  Idi 
BmWtwn  vB-tD^tka  laaCiiMiuiiiilL 

Ha  kad  anaa^ted  his  noHBiaiv  Ibnv  tiea  muaieifvd  ao0>^ 
mianoiLfltdie  H4tel da^illa.  SvpoaiCrdB  rEaocanajmaeiiinl 
tiw  aaosroptibla  inlagrk^  af  tha  a»lMa»  inaliiiad  to  noprirfia^ 
wani,  bat  wium  patriotio  8pini?a«cap<ad  a  limitBd  ibobm^. 
BavQitLoaia'npiaaantod^  tba  Mddan  infiueiHia  of  M.  de  Taflef- 
mad^rmbackmBmmjpiji^^  shawiug 

aliraC  r  Otasdi  waa  te  Boaapartast,  meigiiig  JHto  i^e  CMeaw 
iwdavr  ^BifBy  iqmaaiited  tto'  nand'  gloiy  of  NKv«nmo«  » 
flattflringr  ta  the  S%snck  aartioiir  Bignav  aepaaaente^  iSae 
hitter  ranoonr  of  the  ixxmotif  at  tha  hnmiiiatioa  impwiad  m^in 
in  1815;  Guizot  represented  the  historical  theories  of  the  usur- 
pation of  1688  in  England,  which  example,  being  regarded  as 
legal  there,  legitimatised  the  French  usurpation  of  1830.  He 
mm  not  lioagr  hafara  haoaUed^  iotir  his  miiiialqfi  the  Daka  de 
Bi«|^ie^/wUo  rspiaaeBBtadu  tha  uNPolutiaiiai^  ambmmcf;.yMA 
laitediJbBndf^aaaniitaofoiitianiBe^  thn>u||^it8  papoksitrjrT  aat 
M.  Lafltte^  peommifj^ttg  the  teuv^aauM  tadami^hiii^ovaFliia 
haanblad  anatown^.  Ha  tmditni  tempt^BtomgaBr  th^'  idol' ai 
tila  mnwaB^  BjhKngwry  whaaa  ngaoioinr'  and  philosophiflal 
gBan8ialmfB:raiB9ad.h]a<iHaii«tGr>]|^^  €ffan  wttMLWr 

prattiigt  hiai  apiat  toi  tfaem^  daelinadpoiiliQal'lnnaiar:  in  oaxUs 
ta  pRMMBvoiiiidefaiidoBaam  hia  qriirinaM 

Gfaaiies  X.  waaiafoniiadf  6^  thoaiBBBattieaJol  Iha^coavli^fto 
eaxBB'fraatF&riSrtfaatf  tbaDuii».iof'  Oriaaaa'^  had  made;  hia^i^ 
peanBioa^di6r^.aiidi  ooaAdant  ia-  tha  fidelity  ^  this  {»uioa,  try 
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^Biliom.  he  had  gii«ii>titiM».  xiohesy  and:  Msr.&iaiidahip,  hadlad^ 
Afqopfld^to'him  aniaiidinanBe,  byiriiiriyhe  waswHokfaiKlieBtanaiitk 
general.  Thia iiii]i9S0d  wpou  him  &baidof  flMityi  te  Ghafldw, 
as  much  ai*!^  oonfeived  immense  power  epoa  hkusaif.  The 
Fteiiiee  ima-  embmraMecb  amd'tiniofafld*  JBia  heaeta  ooeoaelled 
Mm  to  uootspt  this  pledj^  otconMemse^ainif  iiLzespenhsgi  to 
St,  to  sate  the  Eing,  the;  mhoA  Bufcd  d»  Bbrdenn,  and 
the  eacredpBttHBfleef  hflredita]7si^t,.whk  sole  tide 

to  the  erring  choioe'  o£i  the  people*    Man^  oiiniiiiuitaiieeBi  per- 
plexed him.     His  usually  clear  perception  in  political  affairs 
-was  perverted  perhaps  by  the  temptation  of  a  throne,  which  for 
sixty  years  had  beset  the  House  of  Orleans.     He  well  knew 
tlie  piDflumu^  waakneas  of  legeneiM^    Ae  a  psinee  ka  might 
xcaflOBalily  dpaacb  the  consequanceB  of  giTJag  an  hoar's;  aaofie;  to 
^w  tiireateawd  napublie:    It wae  lig^  to  heskalemt bdnga 
paatf  to  the  nini.  o#  him  eountry  by  a.miBdinBeted  Tirtaoue  sentir 
ment^when  it  aaoght.  be  eavedi  by  Hie  uawiliiiig.aiiibitto&  ef  a 
stoic,  who,  like  Brutus,  could  sacrifbet.  not>  the  life,  biU  the 
ij|^it8  ef  hiS' zayal' fama&otor..    He  was-  bewildeoed.  by  these 
thoughts ;  and  ke  atrvok.  his>  cleaohed  hands  in  iihe  intense 
mgMkmjt^  die  eonfliet,.  on  his:  fitmhead.    But  delivp  was-  im- 
poaaiUei    The-  hoar  aadt  the  messenger  oooid  net  wait    To 
Be  ailmli  at  thisdeapairing  afKpeal.  of  the  fiing,  would  hav«  baan 
the  list  of  iiumllBi .  His  awst  intimates  aehriser.  was  psasent  in  (due 
axtnamity^    All.  connaiment,  was  ovibv  there.    To>  acc^t  the 
aoyal.  aommissiani  woaid  be  to^  reftise   th«t  oi  the  peoj^ 
Ml  BufODv— a  maaatonce  aopplet  and  hard)  equally  inady  to  be 
aaooncilad.  to  a.  polildcaL  exponent,,  as  ta  be  reMogipd  of  a 
paliliaailf  defaait,  one  «tef  laiwi^iom  himaeH,  wasieagec  to  lume 
the  paapta  atr  has  feet  ctisaraaed^— tha  DalDS-s  kfal.counsatioi; 
was  eafsr  ta  see  him  exowned.    Mu.  Dupiui  was  direotedl  to 
wcitethaansiiaBof  himi who  waaohosen  by  lite  revolutionaBts 
as  tfaair  oluef  to  th&  King's  oifer ;  that  reply  bnoke  off.  all,  tanas 
with)  Chariea  X»    Itwaa  vespaotfbl,.  bntreoldiandcmelafttfaa 
aiorerse  decne  oi  destiogr^.  The  DuJoa  of  OdeaBaoaad  the  paper, 
kaaasmedi  tor  afpnnre:o£  it ;  but  jmtendiiig  tiiat  hia  wife  oa|^ 
taba  eoBsnkadi  befeie.  it  should  be  deapat^ht^d,  hewiNitinto 
anoibttr  apactaaBatol  the:  Palace^  aeoretly  suppoaased  that  letto. 
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and  wrote  aoother  with  his  own  hand  that  was  more  TOBpett- 
M,  and  lesa  deoiaive.  He  letamed  to  the  assembled  mimsten 
wiih  the  aabatitated  document  in  the  envelope,  which  he  then 
sealed  in  their  presence,  and  sent  it  off  to  St.  Cloud. 

The  tiick  was  more  honourable  to  his  feelings  than  to 
frankness.  It  kept  alive,  toO|  the  King*s  confidence  in 
lieutenant-Genend  a  few  days  longer.  It  promoted  the  abdi- 
cation of  Charles,  by  the  hope,  thus  encouraged,that  a  r^enej 
would  be  established  in  favour  of  his  grandson 

XI. 

Another  anecdote,  revealed  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  after 
his  death,  seems  to  prove  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  did  not,  in 
his  perplexities,  find  in  the  members  of  his  liBunilj,  as  ma 
naturally  conjectured,  that  truth  of  sentiment  generally  placed 
by  nature  in  the  hearts  of  women,  to  stop  the  commission  of 
crime  by  those  they  love. 

We  will  let  the  great  writer,  whose  style  belongs  to  histoiy 
quite  as  much  as  his  narrative,  speak  for  himself. 

'*  I  was  very  much  astonished,  when  I  found  myself  8ou|^ 
out  by  the  new  Ejng.  Charles  X.  had  despised  my  services; 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  made  an  effort  to  gain  them.  Firsts  M. 
Arago  spoke  to  me,  with  dignity  and  earnestness,  on  the 
part  of  Madame  Adelaide ;  then  the  Count  Anatole  de  Mon- 
tesquieu called  one  morning  on  M.  R^camier,  and  met  mo 
there.  He  said  that  the  DuJlc  and  Duchess  of  Orleans  would 
be  delighted  to  see  me  if  I  would  go  to  the  Palais  RoyaL 
The  declaration,  which  was  to  change  the  office  of  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  kingdom  into  royalty,  was  then  under  con- 
sideration. Perhaps,  before  I  stated  my  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  thought  it  advisable  to  tiy  and 
weaken  my  opposition.  He  might  also  have  thought  diat  I 
considered  myself  released  by  the  flight  of  the  three  kings. 

'*  The  advances  of  M.  de  Montesquiou  surprised  me.  How- 
ever, I  did  not  repulse  them ;  for,  without  flattering  myself 
with  a  certainty  of  success,  I  thought  I  could  cause  some  usefid 
truths  to  be  listened  to.  I  went  to  the  Palab  Royal  with  him. 
Being  admitted  by  the  entrance  which  opens  upon  the  Rue  de 
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Valois,  I  found  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  Madame  Adelaide 
in  their  small  apartments.  I  had  had  the  honour  of  heing 
presented  to  them  hefore.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans  made  me 
sit  by  hdr,  and  said  to  me  at  once :  '  Ah !  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
-we  are  sorely  perplexed,  and  most  miserable.  If  parties 
-would  unite,  all  might  be  saved.  What  do  you  think  of  all 
these  matters?* 

*"  Madame/  I  answered,  *  nothing  is  easier.  Charles  X. 
and  the  Dauphin  have  abdicated;  Henry  is  now  King,  his 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  LieutenantrGeneral  of  the 
kingdom ;  let  him  be  Regent  during  the  minority  of  Henry  Y., 
and  all  will  be  settled.* 

'*  <  But,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  the  people  are  veiy  much 
agitated,  we  shall  fall  into  anarchy.' 

'*  *  Madame,  may  I  venture  to  ask  what  are  the  intentions 
of  his  Highness  the  Duke?  Will  he  accept  the  crown  if 
offered  to  him?* 

"  The  two  Princesses  hesitated  to  reply.  The  Duchess  of 
Orleans  answered,  after  a  moment's  silence— 

*' '  Reflect,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  upon  the  calamities  which 
may  befall  us;  all  honest  men  should  combine  to  save  us  from 
a  republic.  At  Rome,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  you  might  render 
such  great  services,  or  even  if  you  will  not  again  leave  France.* — 
« <  Your  Highness  knows  well  my  devotion  to  the  young 
King,  and  to  his  mother.' 

" '  Ah !  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  you  have  been  treated  so  well 
by  them !' 

"  *  Tour  Royal  Highness  would  not  have  me  belie  my  whole 
life.' 

"  <  M.  de  Chateattbriand,  you  do  not  know  my  niece :  she 
is  so  giddy  I  Poor  Caroline !  I  will  send  for  his  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Orleans ;  he  will  persuade  you  better  than  I  can.* 

"The  Princess  gave  her  orders,  and  Louis  Philippe  came 
in  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  He  was  ill-dressed,  and  looked  very  much  harrassed.  I 
rose,  and  the  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom,  addressing 
me,  said ; 

"*The  Duchess  of  Orleans  has  told  you  hpw  wretched  we 
are!'    And  immediately  be  repeated  some  verses  upon  the 
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faappiaess  he  ei^oyed  im  lin  eotmtrf ;  iqxm  ^die  lile  fo  tian|d 
jmd  M  coiifonaaMe  to  fab  taites,  BDungit  liiB  oldldien.  I 
BtazeA  tiie  monrant  of  «  paue,  betwetn  two  «tanziB,  to  ^nic. 
fespeetfuHy,  in  my  turn,  and  to  repeii.neBiilf  tthe  same  vnii 
I  luA  ad^bressed  tt>  tks  PBasesan. 

'''AhT*  he  excdaiiiied,  *tfa«t  n  my  mrhr!  fiffwIafaoU 
delight  in  being  the  guardian  and  the  support  of:llM.tduldJ  I 
thizft  iriflk  you,  M.  de  GhttteMdnisBd,  lint  :ta  take /the  IDiikede 
Bordeaux  woold  he  ihe  'bast  thing  to  he  does.  I  ool^  Iv 
that  events  are  fliwuger  than  in.* 

**'"Bt«niger  ihon  ire  are,  yew  Ba^bmBaB?  Axb  yon  aoth 
▼ested  with  all  the  powers  of  the  state?  (Let  w  jaia Seu^ 
T.,  invite 'the  Chambers  and  the  araayio  come  t»  ym,  mM 
the  walls  of  Paris.  Upon  the  fint  romoar  df  jpoor  depuM 
i91  IIbs  excitement  wiH  dieappear,  «nd  -a  shelter  (vdfl  be  loo^ 
under  your  enH^^tened  and  protedoig  ipower.' 

"  Whilst  I  was  speaking,  I  looked  steadily  ai,  (the  .Doh. 
My  advTce  cBsturbed  hhn  grealftjr,  atnd  i  lead  apoiiiBS  Jnovtbe 
desire  to  be  King. 

'«'  <  M.  de  Chateaiibmnd,*  he  ma^  ivlthout  doflkkag  ct  ^ 
'i9ie  Hiing  is  mare  -dilioallt  then  you  tln& ;  mctton  aveno^ 
so  eanly'Betaed ;  yon  'de  iiot  know  what  la  fsee^ice  wt  Jtsil 
on.  AlurieuB  ^bani  cf  ^men  may  unnh  against  1k»  ChmoJM 
and  commit  the  wei9t  eseesBesr;  me  have  nofluog  j^  to  de- 
fend ourselves  with.' 

*^'Tiin  romBoky  whi^  ^lad  jenenped  him  noawniBa,fl«BS6(I 
me.    It  admitted  of  an  irresistible  answer. 

■^ < I  undentand  Ite  diffioidty,  ^oiir  Saglmm.;  hA^^! 
be  easily  removed.  If  you  do  not  think  you  can  join  HeoQ; 
aslwaspropeemg  j«stnDw,yvii'cantlAenBiiih»  ^ 

dhsBibeni  'ave  itboiit  ito  vpan';  cwbniarer  ma(fdN»  thelfifft  i^ 
positifm  mnSe  hy  Jfhe  d^MtiBB,  dooiaie  lini  ^On  .pKav^ 
€>hanA)er  has  *net  *lhe  noutuBaiy  ^wws,«-*4wbaBkiB*^pule  tfSB*'^ 
to  settle  the  form  of  govrnmnent';  nay  ttint  'Eaamm  mast  te 
eonsulted,  mid  tiuil  a  -sew  jyaenddy  nnat  he  nlactadi  ^^ 
apeofl  'powers  *iD  'Aocne  oo  ^aefiouB  a  tt|iMitliaii.  .Voof  ^Bipa 
Highness  will  thus  place  yourself  in  the  most  popular  finittf^ 
The  irepdfBican  <p«%,  'v^di  is  now  ia  iovm^  '4if  <daiger  to 
you,  -irSl  land  70U  textile  M^aqs.    Buiing  thnte*  mmttbs  Ai 
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"wSl  'psos,  until  the  meeting  of  the  new  legiakatiiie,  jim  mV 

txrgmnae  the  National  Gnard ;  all  yoor  friends,  and  the  friends 

of  the  yovng  Song*  wiil  woik  wiih  yon  in  the  provinGea.    Let 

tka  deputies  then  eome ;  let  the  cause  that  I  ^defend  he  pub- 

Uolj  pleadad  for  at  the  :lribune.    This  causcu  ficiroured  secoratly 

.by  you,  nvill  «ft)tain  an  jjornnenBe  majority  of  Totas.     The 

moment  (ef  anarohy  being  paseed,  jou  will  haive  nothing  more 

to  fear  from  libe  /riolonoe  cf  tim  jrepublioans.    I  do  not  even 

.aee^ihat  it  will  he  diffiirak  for  jeu  to -obtain  the  .support  of  the 

Geneinl  LafigMltB  and  JftC.  /Lafitto.    What  a  noble  part  your 

lughflMis  will  fpkj  hen !  Xou  will  leign  Mean  yean  in  the 

name  of  your  ward ;  injfifibeen  yeaxB»  the  age  £>r  jrepese  will 

await  OB  idQ;  you  willha^e  ihe  gloiy,  uaMzampled  in  history, 

to  have  .been  able  to  nount  the  .tbione,  and  to  'haHre  left  it  to 

>tbekgitiiattkebeir«  Attheisametime,  you  wiUhaKO  bron^  up 

this  child  in  tbe«eniightemd  opinions  of  the  ag^  and  you  will 

bave  raadeiwd  bnn  ei^ble  of  reigning  over  Erance :  cme  of 

Tonrtdaogfatefs  m^t  peidiflfa,  QaiO'daj  near  .thfrdDsm  with  him.' 

^  3Sie  Bttboiof  Oidaana  bK)bed  np  w^goalj.  '  Exeuae  me, 
J(.  de  ChaleaQbriand,*  he  isaid  sta  me,;  *  to  apaak  .to  jou,  I  left 
a  ^sfutation,  to  which  I  oiiBt  ^now  xetum.  Tbe  .Ducheas  d 
^Aeaas  baa  told  you  hoar  delated  I  abould  :be  to  .cb  what 
you  wish;  but  believe  me,  it  is  I  aloaa  who  bave  an^  control 
.oaer  maaann  'that  !thiaatan  ns  all  wlb  train.  .If  tha  jragnalist 
partf  16.1101  Tnawaaniiad,  H  (■%  owes  life  .to  aoy  effoiEts.' 

** '  ¥anr  Highiiaaa»'  I  aaffl^  to  Jhjauneapected.statoment^ 
so  liltia  Qonneoled  wdlb  Ab  ^sa^eot  <£  •our  rOOBfrnaaruja,  '  I 
bflie  walneaaed  nasaaaBML  Tboae  y^  have  jpaaaed  rtbiai^ 
.tha aaielution aaoiJbawf laarf.  QU  ^oWan  an  notalaaMd  bf 
.  AiagB  wbiA.  lanrify  flBcruata.' 

»  Xbe  Duba  of  (Maaw  letaad^and  I  wst.to  n|y  fdeada. 

'"'Wdl?' tbeytaiad. 

**' WdUbeaaaaaatobaJoaig.    {ahameanatabeqaaen! 

^'Xhe|^tDU9Mi.aa?* 

«' '  The  ana  qpoba^to  ma  aCaabophaid'a  Hfe^  iha'Otiicr,  ^  the 
fatife  wUab  TMiaBni!  SbiMae,  ani  of  tbe  giddinesaiif  i^oor  Cam 
Mm:  .boil  of  4bem  wiflbadaiatD  underataad  that  IconUbAuaaftd 
iloAaat,  and  Beitber  anajiartbe  otiMr  (kicked  ma  ia  tbaJMse. 
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If.  d«  ChatMubriaDd  dcdui«x  inteiferiBg. 

'*Hie  Duchess  of  Orleans  sent  f^  me  once  more.  The  Dob 
iras  not  present  on  this  occasion.  Madame  Adelaide  ma  tbei^ 
as  before.    The  Duchess  was  more  explicit  in  r^aid  to  the 
fayours  to  be  conferred  upon  me  by  the  Duke.     She  hadlk 
goodness  to  tell  me  how  great  an  influence  I  possessed  oner 
public  opinion ;  what  sacrifices  I  had  made ;  how  much  I  us 
disliked  by  Charles  X.  and  the  court,  notwithstanding  those  w^ 
fices.  She  said,  that  if  I  wished  to  be  again  minister  for  &i&^ 
affidrs,  the  Duke  would  wiUingly  give  me  the  post     I  mi^ 
however,  prefer  to  be  ambassador  to  Rome ;  and  she,  the  Docfaen 
would  be  highly  gratified  that  I  should  go  where  the  cause  itf 
our  holy  faith  would  be  so  much  benefitted  by  m j  presence. 
*<  <  Madame,*  I  said,  with  some  animation,  *  I  see  thattlie 
Duke  of  Orleans  is  resolved  upon  his  crown ;   that  he  bs 
weighed  its  results ;  and  reflected  upon  the  years  of  trouble  vi 
danger  before  him.     I  have,  ther^ore,  no  more  to  say.  I  ^ 
not  here  to  show  a  want  of  respect  towards  the  race  of  ^ 
Bourbons.   I  have  first  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  what  I  owe  io 
the  kindness  intended  to  myself;  and,  laying  aside  the  insnpei^ 
objections  to  what  is  proposed  to  me,^-objections  suggested  of 
principle,  and  by  the  events  that  have  happened, — I  beeeecli 
your  Boyal  Highness  to  let  me  state  my  views,  so  fiir  as  thej 
afifect  any  agency  of  mine.' 

" '  Your  Royal  Highness  has  condescended  to  speak  of  0! 
influence  on  public  opinions.  But  if  that  is  a  real  inflaenoei 
it  must  be  founded  on  the  public  esteem  for,  me ;  fliu^  ^ 
should  forfeit  that  esteem  by  changing  sides.  In  that  case, 
the  Duke  would  gain  in  me  a  miserable  writer  of  bomlM  t 
peijured  advocate,  whom  none  would  attend  to,  a  renegA 
whom  all  would  justly  insult  instead  of  a  useful  supper^' 
Against  the  few  pages  he  might  clumsily  pen  in  favour  <» 
Louis  Philippe,  they  would  set  the  volumes  he  had  alreadjpo^ 
lished  in  feivour  of  the  &llen  family.  Was  it  not  I,  Madame 
who  wrote  the  pamphlet,  entitled,  Bonaparte  and  ike  Bc^ 
bone ;  the  articles  on  The  Arriwd  of  Louie  XVIII.  (A  0^ 
piegne ;  The  Beport  on  the  King*8  Council  at  0^' 
The  History  of  the  life  and  Death  of  the  Duke  de  Bfi^ 
I  hardly  know  a  single  page  of  mine  in  which  the  nameB  (» 
my  ancient  soveroigns  are  not  in  some  way  mentionedf  ^ 
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oompanied  bj  protestations  of  my  afiOsction  and  fidelity ;  a  point 
the  more  striking,  as  your  BoyaL  Highness  knows  I  have  no  great 
faith  in  kings.  The  very  thought  of  deserting  the  cause 
makes  me  blush,  and  the  very  next  day  of  doing  it  I  should 
drown  myself  in  the  Seine.  I  beseech  your  Boyal  Highness  to 
pardon  my  warmth.  I  am  overcome  by  your  kindness.,  I 
shall  never  forget  it.  But  you  would  not  disgrace  me.  Pity 
me,  Madame,  pity  me ! ' 

"  I  said  all  this  standing,  and  then  bowed,  and  withdrew. 
She  rose,  and  leaving  the  room,  said  *  I  do  not  pity  you,  M. 
de  Chateaubriand ;  I  do  not  pity  you ! ' 

'*  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  Uiese  few  words;  and  particularly 
at  the  tone  in  which  they  were  uttered." 

XII. 

This  story,  if  correct,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  pos- 
thumous writer,  with  years  of  premeditation,  would  borrow  th^ 
sacred  asylum  of  the  grave  to  calumniate  those  who  survive  him ; 
this  story  is  the  best  of  all  commentaries  on  the  moral  state  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  the  nine  days  and  nine  nights  agi- 
tation, during  which  he  vacillated  between  honour  and  the 
throne.    The  minds  of  those  he  depended  upon  gave  way ;  the 
mother  alarmed  for  her  son,  the  sister  for  her  brother,  saw  no 
hope  but  in  an  apparent,  and  compelled  unison  with  the  people. 
The  Prince  himself,  the  soul  of  probity  in  domestic  life,  could 
not  but  condemn,  beyond  all  men,  political  want  of  principle.  Nor 
was  ambition  his  peculiar  vice.    His  nature  was  rather  conser- 
vative, than  disposed  to  make  conquests.    His  instinbts  were 
rather  those  of  the  father  of  a   family,  than  those  of  a 
usurper.    More  attentive  to  his  interests  than  the  pursuit  of 
l^oiy,  he  would  probably  have  preferred  a  secondary  station  to 
the  perilous  post  his  party  forced  upon  him.    During  this  long 
mental  struggle,  he  was  either  the  most  Machiavelian  of  actors, 
or  a  mere  weak  and  irresolute  man,  reluctantly  accepting  a 
brilliant  station  of  which  patriotism  seemed  to  demand  his 
aooeptance.    His  feunily  was  terrified,  his  party  insisted,  the 
xepablicans  threatened,  the  people  groaned;  timidity  pointed 
Kanamhy ;  the  throne  had  its  seductions;  &lse  policy  insisted 
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ifeatr  the  rafokitkMi  would  oIm^t  bom  but  as  iwoiflfaai  Tto' 
oftnoui  of  xwiure  weva  poworiess  inr hkheaort:  ThBtheast -mm 
uhlfaoat  an  ^immmt  of  endtaM^pi^r  it  always  oakniated,  anoL 
ftlt  little.  TluaPrmcaeferjieldedte  political  aoaaiteaJiiH^ 
and  betn^ad  aU  natmal  tie8,-*tfae  eoaly  ties-  to  idikdi  grcst 
SDub- aie  tnw.  Ristmy  will'  pity,  while  it  aeoiwes  him.  He 
was>  incapable  of  being  an  heroio  cnminal^  or  noHj-  keneiit 
This  was  the  fault  of  his  organisation,  not  his  own.  Ha  was 
an  al^le'maB,-— not  at  groait  onac 

xn£ 

Let  us  return  to  St.  Oloudi.  There  the  oonfintaD  of  peOi> 
plo's  minds  was  breeding  those  domestic  recriminations  which 
are  the  tumult,  the  agony,  and  suicide  of  fedling  and  despe- 
rate parties ;  angry  invectiyes,  midnight  agitation  filled  ibe 
paltese  with  soonls^  of  ^Boiees  and  footsteps,  with  crifli,va&«ats, 
uproan^  and  tean»  wtth^  all  but  slaii^iter.  Marmnnt^  tmim 
have  already  seen,  had  MtM&edi  there,  and  the  mmiBtais  te»  p 
fdl  of  liiem*  skolldng  aid  hidiiig>th0Bisel^)e9  in  the  dailii  g»» 
dens,  or  om  Ho  pakMse  voof»  ftom*  the  andpatih^  of  die  ooustiera* 
The  BdEo  d^AngouMBBie  had  there'  reeetved'  the'genaial  oBHir 
mandof  thetvoeps.  That  intrepid  pnnce^  diawM  of  alipsD- 
sonal  ambition-  to  the  crown,  woriied,  at  any  co^  te  aami  his 
honour,  if  not  to  resoue  Hbm  threnet  BothsonnBDt  hadb  as 
meaning  ibr  him  Hnleas  on  the  field  of  battle  and.  by  ».  aaaoMit 
ball.  He  intended  to  defend  until  deatfe.  IIm  nSibaeppoefcoi 
St.  €loud>  to^  rally  and  unite  to  tUainuelNBt  of*  ^mOmmittmii 
the  Line  which'  had  left  Paris  with  ibrty  pieoeeel  oaaaon)  asu^ 
lAiirteen  tlkouamd  strongs  the  eampsvof  St;  Omeewnl  Nianoyv 
amounting  to  95,000  men  more;  to  giwbsttle  to  tile  Ftaammm 
with  tiiese  88,000  fhitidbl  soldierai  soon  to  bs;  stzsngthneA  Vj 
troops  and  volunteers  from  the  West,  anA  si:^p«rted:  byiBou* 
mont'd  army  in  tixs  SoudK  wldthmmiyf  UiftmaaM^mimd^^ 
restore  to  Fraanem  a;  fiw  da^i.  At  te  haad  of  feaaoa  liktt 
these,  he  thought  himself  iivrineiblav  and.  that. iiha^ 
not  bringbaek  hivfather  to'Ikna^  ba  wooid  at  least, 
Ire  was  ait  that  time  still  uninfimned;  thaito  &  hm'  hi 
ytxxxmbig'Btaas^JiiKmunt  induced  parti|rby  thaeni 
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M.  Tiiittd  aad]us\fti«KLi^.  aiidpartl|r  thfougb  hk^wtn  afffaitipn» 

had  began  a  kind  of  oapituki^Mi  nvith  thet  mayoni  of  Baxio* 

who-  had  paopoaad  and  solicited  an  acmiaftioe^.aDd  thift  he  had 

hiinaalf  pronused.  a  suapeiiBion  of  hostilities  hj  an  nnlimelf 

pro^amatuMiy  whioh  aneioaehed'  upon  the  Pinnce'e  rightSy  and 

whinb  anddai^y  disarmed  the  orow&»     Thk  poroelaniation  and 

aaapaBSiQa  were  £m:  the  seidieis  &  oon^ssBien  of  defeat  aiad  a 

diaeottzafMneaA,.  whilst  the  people  would  bail  them  as  afdedge 

o£  vieloiy  and  an  iocitement  to  bolder  aehieTenieaits.    Am  soon 

aa  Gemial  Talon,  indignant  andiabaahed  ataooh  inesolutiony 

bi'innjlui  with,  him  from:  Pasis  tbia  ptodanwtiott^  hithertor  mi* 

kaoank  ta  the  Doke  d'AngooLbna»  he  ooneeived  it  to  be  the 

maBifeat^  pieof  of  oowaidice  or  treBBon».  of  whack'  there  waa 

alaeadj  ai  rmnoar  against  the  marshaL    Be  sent  ix  Mannoat' 

intO'  hia. cabinet  to  inquiie  of.  him  die  psuportol.  thia  inmcpUo 

able  deed.    Maamont  oame  in.     **  So  k.  was  jPOOy  than,"  eir 

dlaimnd  the  Doke  d* Angool^me,  when  he  peroeiyed .  him ;  and 

goin^.np  to  bun,,  with  the  pioofamation.  furiously  crumpled  in 

hia  hand;  '^  So,  it  waa  youwho  signed  the:  disarming  of  the 

loyal  troops  in  the  pieaenee  of  the  rebels?    Yoa>  haire  swoan, 

then,  t»  betny  us  alao.'*  At  the  word  treason,  moredeadiy  than 

steel.to  a  ealdier^s  heart».  Marmont  grew  pide  wLdiaeger,  and 

puihia  hand. tot  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  aa  if  tevindicate  the 

bonaar  whiah;  a  prineeoamiet  wreatfrom.a  soldier,  miless  wii^ 

life.     The  Doke  d^AugoulAme  aaqpecting  Tiolenoe  and  out* 

lage,  foahed  upon  tise  marabal,  anatiiwd  hia  seordout  of  bia 

baady.ost  hEmBel£  with  the  blade,  which-  waa  stamed  with  bia 

bleodr.andealled  out  for  his  gnarda,  who,  on  heaiiDg  bia'  ones, 

amatedthetdefoneleas  marshal,  and  condacted  him  to  his  eban^ 

ber  as  a  peiJaoBav. .  The.  Priaoa;  wounded  and  aahamed^  sank  into 

a  chair,  deploring  bis  fury  and  bis  misfortune.     The  sight  of 

the  marshal  arrested  and  disarmed,  escorted  by  a  party  of  body 

guards  through  the  halls  of  the  palace,  spread  in  all  direo- 

tMMMi  the  tm^  TiaioBB  of  treason  and  slan^iter. 

The  Eiag  having  beaad  what  had  paaaed,  sent  for  hia  sen. 
Whan  he  had^kacnad  faem  bim  the  aoooont  of  hia  lash  be» 
baiiaaB,  he  formed  a  more  rational,  and  equitable  judgment  of 
tha  general  than  the  Duke  d'Angoultoe  had  shown.  He 
Mleaaod  the  marabal,  and,  having  loaded  him  with  apologiea 
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and  soothing  ezcoses,  conjnied  him  to  foigiTe  his  ernng  and 
repentant  son.  Mannont,  softened  by  the  old  man's  giieC 
consented  both  to  offer  and  receiTO  amends  from  the  Prince; 
but,  resentment  still  lurking  in  his  heart,  for  the  base  suspician 
Ti^hich  had  branded  it,  he  bowed  to  him,  on  receiving  his  apology, 
declining  to  touch  the  hand  by  which  he  had  been  disarmed. 

Shortly  after  this  incident  the  Duchess  de  Berxy,  startled 
from  her  deep  by  the  gloomy  tidings  brought  to  her  fiom  Paris, 
left  her  bed  half-dressed,  and  having  once  more  awakened  the 
Duke  d'AngoolAme  by  her  outcries,  upbraided  him  with  pro- 
voking the  people  to  attack  the  palace  by  his  useless  connge; 
and  implored  1dm  with  her  tears,  and  for  the  safety  of  her  son, 
to  rescue  the  King  and  the  royal  family  by  falling  back  with 
his  troops,  and  hurrying  the  court  away  £rom  the  <»pital.  The 
Prince,  touched,  but  not  convinced,  went  on  his  part  to  rouse  his 
father,  and  urged  him  to  set  out  in  the  dark,  suggesting  the  royal 
palace  of  Trianon  as  a  temporary  abode ;  and,  having  secured 
the  King's  safety  and  likewise  that  of  the  court  by  a  column  of 
body  guards,  prepared  himself  to  fight  at  day-break  at  St 
Cloud  and  Sevres,  for  the  honour  and  defence  of  Trianon. 

It  was  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  the  King  left  the 
palace  of  his  fathers  as  a  fugitive.  He  had  received  no  news 
of  the  Duke  de  Mortemart  for  twenty-four  hours.  This  silent 
absence  disclosed  to  him  the  fruitlessness  of  his  concessions, 
and  the  demolition  of  his  last  hopes.  He  sent  word  to  M.  de 
Polignac  and  his  colleagues,  that  he  gave  himself  up  once  more 
to  their  counsels,  and  carried  them  off  to  Trianon  in  his  suite ; 
a  posthumous  government,  adopted  by  temerity,  abandoned  by 
repentance,  recalled  by  despair,  and  which  offered  no  escape 
to  its  members  save  in  devotion  until  death  to  the  King. 

XIV. 

Scarcely  had  the  King  alighted  from  his  carriage  at  Trianon, 
— that  palace,  the  seat  of  the  most  joyous  recollections  of  his 
youth,  and  of  the  pleasures  of  Marie  Antoinette, — ^before  he 
summoned  M.  de  Polignac,  and  his  late  ministers,  to  a  cabinet 
council.  The  ministers,  resuming  their  influence,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abortive  concessions  which  left  the  King  no 
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aJternative  but  cooflict,  urged  the  monarch  to  become,  at  last, 
the  first  soldier  in  his  kingdom.  To  call  about  him  the  troops 
distant  from  the  capital, — to  surround  his  person  with  his  body- 
guard,— to  take  horse,  to  review  the  regiments  still  animated 
by  his  presence,  and  the  imminence  of  his  danger, — to  oppose 
an  unmoveable  phalanx  of  fEiithful  and  warlike  soldiers  to  the 
disorderly  attacks  of  the  people, — to  crush  the  riot  in  open 
countiy, — ^to  win  back  the  drooping  prestige  of  the  sceptre  by 
a  victory, — ^to  await  reinforcements  from  Normandy,  from  St. 
Omer,  from  Nancy,  from  Algiers,  from  La  Vendee, — to  draw 
up  the  army  of  the  monarchy  in  front  of  the  city  of  revolution, 
and  reconquer  with  the  sword  the  right  to  consolidate  a  throne 
undermined  by  the  charter :  such  was  the  unanimous  advice 
of  the  ministers,  and  the  opinion  of  the  King  himself.  A  com- 
mon cause  and  a  common  danger  had  revived  a  common 
courage.  Nothing  more  remained  to  be  done  but  to  execute 
this  plan,  the  only  rational  plan  conceived  by  this  ministry 
since  its  formation. 

Meanwhile  the  ministers  were  surprised  to  see  their  master, 
instead  of  ordering  out  his  horses  and  collecting  the  regiments 
of  his  escort,  to  hold  the  intended  review  and  enter  upon  the 
execution  of  this  military  plan,  squander  his  hours  in  empty 
conversations,  and  linger  over  a  disaster  which  had  ceased  to 
temporise.  The  King  appeared  more  attentive  to  things  with- 
out than  to  things  witldn;  and  to  expect  from  minute  to 
minute  some  message  which  still  tarried,  and  before  the  arrival 
of  which  he  was  loth  to  act.  This  message  came  at  last;  it 
was  from  the  Duke  d*AngoulAme.  It  was  communicated  in  a 
whisper  to  the  King.  The  ministers  did  not  hear  it  But 
scarcely  had  it  reached  the  King  before  he  suddenly  broke  up 
the  council  and  dbmissed  it.  An  inexplicable  coldness  in  his 
countenance  and  tone  of  voice  gave  M.  de  Polignac  and  his 
ooUeagues  to  understand  that,  once  more,  the  king's  resolution 
had  given  way;  that  his  safety  now  depended  entirely  on 
them,  and  that  their  presence,  so  recently  invoked,  had  become 
a  cause  of  embarrassment  and  unpopularity  to  their  master. 
They  withdrew,  as  they  had  done  at  St.  Cloud,  to  the  most 
secret  apartments  in  t^e  palace. 
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XT. 

The  measage,  whkh  had  jwt  oreicone  the  "Sb^^ 
Ham,  mthoot  their  knovriag  why,  was,  as  we  said,  'froM  fte 
Duke  d'Angouldme.  Tlist  Prinoe  had  remained  ttt  %tjf^<xA, 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  his  fiUher  and  to  gm  bailtle.  No 
eoooer  ims  the  king  safe,  tlhan  the  D«ke  got  on  liorseibadk, 
rode  thnmgh  the  regimeiits  hcrooacked  in  1ke  park,  iiwitei 
them  hy  the  example  ef  his  fidelity,  and  heaid  th«m  -w- 
BpoBA  to  his  own  oordial  desira.  He  had  no  doaht  tbst  4be 
oolmuis  ef  the  people  who  weie  seen  fnm  the  h^ghts  of  St 
dood,  adraneing  in  tumnltooiis  bands  in  the  flat  groonfca^boiit 
Pttis,  to  eroes  the  Seii»  at  S^rtes,  were  dri^n  hade  *and  n- 
strajsed  like  «n  impotent  foam  beyovd  tl^  strMm.  Bsb 
gaUeped  up  in  person,  with  careless  indifbreiLce,  in  'fiRnaH  <tf 
iheee'mifllEiUed  troops,  through  the  avenue  to  Sevres,  ^and  as 
far  as  the  bridge  of  that  village,  occupied  bj  a  licttafiofL  of  -the 
line  «nd  some  artHlery. 

On  ooming  up  to  ^be  hridge,  he  twnt  ordeis  to  the  baMaBsn 
to  rush  upon^ese  masses  by  whem  they  were  insiidted,  saA 
fixed  aft  from  'batik  >to  iMmk.  The  officer  oomina]i8ii^  tUs 
batte^lien,  whose  name  was  Quarteiy,  mtd  his  -soldiess  -as  w«fl, 
heard  the  erSer  in  sSenoe,  and  did  not  0£ir.  Irritated  'at  tins 
desertxML  under  fife,  the  Xhike  d'ibngouMine  springs  ioiwKrd 
^ne,  foUowedby  the  Bukede  Guidhei — appedsi»^  soldien, 
— -lesEposes  himself,  :!^'«  taxget,  in  the  oentre  ti  iSke  Infidge  •to 
the  muiftet  %a^  direeted  at  idm,  aad  makes  French  vcH^sfs 
blush  iSftus  to  abandon  &eir  general  and  tftuir  prince,  *wl&eift 
being  able  to  induee  'ttiem  to  figkt  The  t^ken  l>ear  lilm 
backinan  i^ny  of  fsyetotSne  Plaoe  de  'S^vies,  &6»Bg  the 
bridge.  'Th^  he  orders  iSie  troops  of  the  'fine,  wbe  'InX 
^brdken  their  Tanks,  te  draw'&emficilves  \xp  hi  border  ef  tetOe 
i^aiRSt  *the  pafk  failing,  and  addressing  liiesa  in  «  voice  in 
whidh  •command,  lionor,  and^reproacih  -were  niixed  togetber  ;-— 
'*1l!\>:yourTa!n]BB,  and  preseat  arms!** cried  he;  *^8nd  since  joa 
mean  t|o  desert  me  des^t  me  at  least  wi1&  the  ^goified 
bearing  of  French  soldiers ;  and  though  you  de  net  re^eel 
your  Prince,  respect  yourselves  I" 
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At  ihiB,  ihe  1)atta]ieii8  itf  tke  line,  fiEi»ii<a  lingaring  seiiBe  of 
hi^dtit  and  ileoorvn,  "even  ndesorticm,  d)b67ed,tat3M^^ 
proTolEB  fhemto'tBni'tkQsr  tjnoB  upon  &e  ^jpaople.  The  'ddf- 
snslLerB  '6tMB  'l^Kis  pBosed  ittn  biidge  of  S^i^res  'maioleiMiud, 
iaetemzeA  iiiik  ttxe-Bokdaan,  &Fed  apon  Hoe  Pxinoe^  eseort,  sod, 
beingpnmsten  of  te  Beiit0,-were  anflbledto  advynoe  n^idly^npoii 
VenaiSsB  ancl 'fKnmoB.  Itwoi  thk  infarmoticni  •irhidb  ^ad 
suddenly  OAVBod  'Ifae  ehmge  in  iftie  -KinglB  vuumer,  md  4oon<- 
Tmeed  liim  iilntt'tM^  esotiams  am  asuseleflB  as  isatthtTsj^ai 
ttmce;  and  "ftutt  bemg^^en fear  "the  iiitiire 4o  se^  refoge  in 
pFOvinoes  in  asMe  tif 'pattiflA  'inBiuTeotion,  Ifae  pteseine  and 
the  names  of  Ins  n » i  iialwfs,  •  gepadiated  by  las  ▼eiy  vaiy,  would 
spread  disaffeolaDn  and  desertion  aroond  l»n.  He  diucged 
M.  €8peBe,  liis  most  ^tevsly  coalfidairt,  to  •esEplain  to  •flieitt, 
fd&ont  dflence,  ihat  ifacor  assiduooB  afitendance  only  sowed 
suspicion  and  *penl  -over  his'fovtoiies,  and  tojoSSn  tkem  eyeiy 
means  of  providittg  Ibr  thek^peisoBal  secnritf. 

WhOst  the  King,  tbankfal  but  oseioed  by  iiie  damour 
within  his  own  pidace,  &ub  "endear ooied  to  eiffisot  the  de- 
parture of  his  comicil,  the  ministers,  assembled  among  ihem- 
s^es,  stin  cQDSidted  together  abotft  the  <measiires  to  be  taken 
to  preserre  'lStt»  fragments  of  his  crown.  M.  Gnemon  de 
Banrine,  Who  had  always  inclined  to  eonstituticnsl  measores 
and  an  appeal  to  the  eonntry,  proposed  to  tvamfer  the  seat  of 
goremment^  Tours,  there  to  call  a-meetii^  ^f  Hie  Ohan^is, 
to  ^6Her  the  royal  &mi)y  behind  the  Lsiie,  in  live  midst  of 
the  army  and  the  national  representatives,  with  the  a^aoent 
and  faithful  proyinces  of  the  West  to  back  them,  and  there 
taking  their  i^d  beneath  the  sword  and  the  charter,  to  nego- 
eiate  wllih  pnbfie  ejnnion. 

€fome  dagrs  eatiier,  thii  TescQye  nqght  ham  ^been  Huar 
lAtttien,  it  was  new  only  a  vsgrat  The  <adidle  Idngdom  imA 
Mt  the  ^hodk  given  at  Pani,  and  yielded  to  its  agitation, 
nanee,  woonded  alike  in  the  araat  senntiiGe  points  cf  her 
dipnty  and  libevly  <by  tiie  ordinanoss,  had  ezperienoed  •ensiy- 
lAere  'the  same  disturbaneoa.  Already  net  a  town  vemained 
to  afibfd  an  asyium  to  this  aAjsokite  menasdiy  in  ate  roat,  nor 
wn  there  any  road  by  which  to  fly,  unless  one  ooald  %e  opened 
by^nroeof  arms. 
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It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  last  forlorn  ooundU  that-  M. 
Gapelle  commmiicated  to  his  ooUeagaes  the  painfol   message 
he  had  been  chaiged  with  by  his  unhappy  master,  and  that  he 
offered  them  the  necessaiy  means  and  passports  for  their 
departure.    Prince  Polignac,  dearer  and  more  doselj  attached 
to  the  King  than  the  rest,  had  already  bidden  him  adiea,  and 
taken  an  affecting  leave  of  him ;  he  was  yanishing  from  court 
in  that  yery  palace  of  Trianon,  wherein  the  paijiality  of  Marie 
Antoinette  to  his  mother  had  proved  so  nnfortuiate  to  that 
Qneen.    In  these  same  gardens  it  was  that  these  two  women 
had  torn  themselves,  in  tears,  oat  of  each  other's  arms,  and 
that  tfle  Queen  had  been  obliged,  through  dread  of  the  people, 
to  sacrifice  her  friend  and  dismiss  her.    M.  de  Polignac  still 
thought,  at  that  moment,  that  Charles  X.  was  going  to  follow 
the  advice  of  M.  Guemon  de  Banville.     He  addressed  his 
colleagues  as  they  descended  the  castle  steps  to  enter  unnoticed 
the  carriage  belonging  to  the  King's  chaplains.     "  So  then," 
said  he  in  an  undertone  to  M.  de  Ranville,  '*  your  advice  has 
been  preferred,  and  we  are  going  to  Tours."    And  then  he 
hurried  away. 

One  or  two  officers  of  the  royal  guard  having  caught  sight 
of  the  ministers  as  they  wete  taking  their  places  amidst  the 
court  luggage,  drove  them  back  without  mercy,  telling  them 
that  their  presence  compromised  even  the  King's  safety,  Be- 
pulsed  from  both  camps,  they  were  already  made  to  expiate 
their  rashness  by  the  taunts  and  revilings  of  those  whom  they 
had  intended  to  serve. 

XVI. 

The  Duke  d*Angoul6me,  on  his  arrival  at  Trianon,  had 
urged  his  father  to  depart.  The  monarch  tore  himself  from  that 
abode  which  had  been  to  him  but  a  morning  halt  Attended 
by  his  body-guards  and  the  regiments  of  the  guard,  he  took 
the  road  to  Eambouillet,  through  the  woods.  The  insurrection  at 
Versailles  would  not  permit  him  even  to  revisit  the  palace  of 
his  fathers.  He  rode  on  horseback  by  the  side  of  his  son. 
A  sullen  silence  pervaded  the  ranks  of  the  body*guards  and 
the  regiments  of  tiie  guard  which  opened  and  closed  this  sad 
procession.     On  passing  by  Saint  Cyr,  the  military  school 
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his  young  nobility,  militaxy  honour  and  a  touching  compassion  for 
this  disaster  of  their  sovereign,  rent  from  these  young  soldiers  a 
shout  of  '*Long  Uve  the  King !"  to  soothe  the  monarch's  heart. 

They  reached  the  castle  of  Bambouillet  at  night,  and  the 
army  bivouacked  in  the  park.  The  King  was  convinced  this 
castle  would  prove  the  last  limit  of  his  flight,  and  that  here  he 
was  to  receive,  next  day,  the  terms  of  reconcilement  obtained 
for  him  by  the  prudent  fidelity  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Here 
he  was  waited  upon  with  all  the  sumptuousness  and  customary 
etiquette  of  that  royal  residence,  which  his  passion  for  the  chase 
had  endeared  to  him.  Surrounded  by  twelve  thousand  troops 
of  his  guard,  attached  to  him  like  a  mihtary  feunily,  and  com- 
manded by  his  son,  he  might  hope  to  defy  within  it  for  a  long 
period  the  empty  threats  of  a  rebellious  people,  who  had 
neither  discipline, .  arms,  nor  artillery.  Other  regiments  of 
the  guard,  recalled  from  Bouen,  were  hastening  to  him.  He 
would  be  able  to  make  war  at  his  pleasure,  and  either  settle  or 
dictate  terms.  The  night  was  one  of  sorrow,  but  hope  was  still 
alive.  He  slept  undisturbed  until  the  reports  of  his  officers' 
guns  were  heard  in  the  forests,  as  they  took  aim  at  the  bucks 
and  roebucks  to  provision  their  troops. 

At  daybreak  a  travelling  carriage,  with  no  servants  behind 
it  and  without  escort,  stopped  at  the  iron  gates  of  the  park. 
The  astonished  guards  saw  within  it  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI.,  so  dear  to  their  memory,  and  so  ardently  beloved. 
They  hailed  her  with  acclamations,  which  served  to  redeem 
the  mournful  insults  and  sorrows  of  this  event.  The  Duchess 
d*Angoul^me  was  attended  by  only  one  brave  officer  of  her 
court,  Count  de  'Faucigny  Lucinge,  who  had  dressed  himself 
in  plain  clothes  to  preserve  the  Princess's  incognita  along  a 
road  lined  with  the  disaffected.  The  Duchess  d'Angoul^me, 
who  had  been  removed  from  Paris,  through  the  King's  affect 
donate  anxiety,  during  the  coup  d'etat^  had  left  the  baths  of 
Vichy,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  promulgated  ordinances. 
As  die  passed  through  MAoon,  she  received  the  first  confi- 
dential intelligence  through  the  Count  de  Puymaigre,  prefect 
of  the  Sadne  and  Loire,  at  whose  house  she  had  alighted. 
She  heard  at  the  same  time,  not  the  insurrection,  but  l^e  first 
ebnllitions  of  Paris.    Anxious^  disturbed,  and  downcast,  duHng 
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tik6  floii^itf  *tn6  orowttf  m  j9t  not  sw^^Mifii^  tno  vfviffai  ^n  I9v 
•Aifitelt 'tiok  tABBO  at'ltet  Qild  M|Mtt  ttid  ^AyBpeedliivliKcii 
MMBBi  .'fant  A  fOMTTilORi ' to  tSiiir  ^^Mi  1iOBng8.  THxery  ttStnr 
jbotad'Ao  mniKdff  suouiiiiMul,  andtolneBonAie  -meiiiory;  that 
Iflik'iAMik  ^iM8  tat  thepremitiiiieiit  of  a-seeonfl  rtka^tropbe. 

The  iBikmng  diijr  ata  vet  ««t  ibr  IHjon.  Thb  Terdtt  df 
■Ita  {Qifital  (—  ilraiiiy  knonntlien.  TIm  pRBoan,  tdtttennmei 
Id  Innveilta  Jidvona  ImUb^b  of  the  tenm,  ivetft  *€bttt  efeninf 
Ad  1^  Awtie.  Pabiie  <fmion  aeerlbed  to  lier  40  spnit  a! 
taut  fif  the  oMprf^^tfll,  If  oBOtliieki^faafge.  Chnee  at:  -^finr 
te  43kmtet  4t  hm iktmrnuttm  T  (The  (^HOterfor  eves'?  i3oim 
withtiie'xnndBton);  UmJu  aind  gestores  of  S^fianee/tomiiltiioiB 
'esBitenniit  aansled  the  prinoMB  « ^ehe  appeared  -in  her  ^xs. 
The  aoBigQr  of  the  people  froee  mp  lo  ^r  bb  it  cfaaSed,  Ai 
ieftite  hEoae-witti  difitedlf,  tean  of  nffigntttioii  BtanSng  in 
hereyoL  The  peefie,  idio  harfiy  fawtr  bowte  taeeit  'flteiiH 
aelm  wAoA  nmMmg  mimt  iihey  demoikfli,  forgot  lier  mk, 
her  xttktdur  wtm,  her euffniDgs,  to'tahe  TongeftDee  on  Ivr 
iyppflgd  eonplioBtij.  (DNniiig  the  oightiiheir  cieoioioiM  menns 
Awfclr  ike  tatk  an  «h]ch«he  alept 

She  set  out  before  thedavm,  and  dnriBgiber  progiesB  fiflt 
the  .Mbowd  of  mexf  itoanlt  in  Pam.  The  peifls  df  her 
fiteuiy  pracipttrtiil  ther  oourse.  filer-epmSt,  es  it  luSL  done  st 
Bofdeomc,  idirtod  thoee  ^fiuahed  aqwots,  ^teee  murmuiiiig^ 
liMae;aiwordB,JBnd  those  ahots. 

At  -a  ahostdiBlBnoe  dbom  JoigBif ,  the  yoang  DAeof  CSurtres, 
the  J^nko'of  Oiiflan8''elfle8t  eon,  idu>  oommaiided  a  regiiueot 
of  Cha88enni,7niofed  bfthe  taes'df  Used,  lij  Ins  agesndiBym- 
pady, ffode  gptoihe  doerirftibeqan'Mgn,  bedewed lierhnnds 
with  teBnit;aBd)ai(Bfed  has  vi^;iinent«e  tm  eseort  to  protect 
9be  had  ^psixsbBBd  rover  this  yomig  piinee  in  liis  d^Shoofl, 
die  waSiBtftached  to  <hiaD,  «nd  his  fiddOigr  ^noTod  lier;  fwrt 
hnoving  that  the  -EiBg  hadioirea^r'  cpalttad  ^!%ns,.iAie  pitjSyintMl 
paaoaedingpzvnBleftf  itD'jom  hkn  i^  aiToi&ig'the  oapltaS.  Bis- 
laJMHTtg ihtB* oannageaaiid  attondanlB/fibe  enteied ^a^^lain 'coadh 
attned.in'B  aunple^ess,  andieainiDg  fcontfirtAge  to  !etege,*thioa^ 
]p*'Tflr  znunoMT)  ine  mubi^b  -vaasceH,  tmofe  Dimr  to  iier  xnan 
harDmkasofjkevmB,  idie  reaehed  fhunhoaiHtft 

fithnrlaa  X»  hanDg^e«»t  firooft  tiie  Hsboets  of  Ins  gnafOr 
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^1ftMln8^bel•vedl^eeehad»aRiTed,  bastenei  itowasde  ker  -wA 
open  «(niie,;wllii  iBBom  m  his  ^jWytaiA  Blame  vpon \m 4)Rnr: 
'*  A^m!  mgriiaiighter;**  «aidlMto]Mr,  ''*  dp  sotMpvoash  mel " 
''Bepootcli'youl^  'Cfio(l  ib»  Pfiaoen,  cttngfaig  to  'him,  iMid 
-tMomBaing  him  wHh  filiM  tondtmen ;  ^.tib,  nover,  tiefisr  Adl 
«<meiroTd  fimn  any  ^nmilli  a«MW  a^  &di«r!  W«  ne  once 
moire  together  1  We^?fflfM«er>part  again !  It^  the  tmfy  tfarcme 
andthe  only  coQidlatioik^ttaktf'HeaTen !  "  The  Ddie  d'Angoo- 
Mme,*the  Dodhess^de  Besiy,  Ike  itged  fiiDg,  tin  reyal  tthifcd, 
•mingled  l^eir  emTgaeee  'atdiviyQiGiDge.  Ne?or,  in  the  days  of 
hn  poiver  and  pyosperHy,  had  Ohaides  X.  heen  gladdened 
inth  80  mucfh  piety  and  late,  fiie  fiuulj  nuHle  iiim  'ameadB 
for  hiB  fortune. 

xvn. 

And  fortune  had  irrefeoabiy  faibendened  hivL  The  inaiif- 
lection  had  left  him  no  pait  of  has  ikugdom  tat  the  teaslile 
«and  park  of  BambeniUetj'aad  tfhe  liitle  asmjienfltiqud  in  the 
fineit.  "One ^f tovewMoaes mnat betaken  -eivil "war  er  dbdi 
ortien.  We  baopeMenlhatbefbve  leading  St  <}lttadihaE]Bg  had 
hnmlUed  his  hcAVt  ibefeve  God,  and  abdicated,  he&rehMtd,  a 
eroim  which  ihe  eeald  *zeooiver  (Onlj  tfaaaa^  afcmams  «f  Ins 
people's  blood.  He,  therefore,  continued  oniuB  ^drfeace  >at 
•fiambovflkt,  to  »r  stain  an  attitude  of  antharit^.-hat  jsat  to  €ght. 

IBaiagappRsed  of  the  universal  qpsaad  ixf  IteienAt,  cfKhe 
•desertion  and  ^BsaffBetnoa  ol  -the  tEsqpsxtf  tthe  tliae,  laf  Uk 
Mme  of  his  mm  'to  waintam  ike  posts  ^of  St  ^Bkoi  end 
Trianon,  and  <tt»  oouiBe  of  Ab  Seine ;  moreesai;  ^that  emn 
■the  TegimeBto  of  'his  goaifl  had  bugnn  to  wawu,  he  ijbm^  Urn 
■womnA mm  eeme ^  dedans  h»  aasohiteilo ins  hiuij and 
ito  his  peopia.  He  gaChered/aiHut  him,  no  leaigor  his  sninialaai 
fnor  his  genenl8,tbat  n  tfhaadied  essmfliU'madbaip  of  his  oma 
Imilj :  his  son,  the  IMham  d'AngoidteMf—^O'iias  sBsrsttioaBi 
ttdaugjkter  to  him,iiir  aha  nas  his  »hraiher*s  as  well  ras  his, 
and  iie  'Onad  her  :a  'thmne^  -(the  Bnohass  .de  Banf,  aAdtus 
fgnadson,  the  child  of  so  manj  iMaite,  as  jat  miMe  to 
randentand  the  aflfoetiBg  sdennii^  of  this  iBeeting,in  vhudi 
tlhey'iierB  at  imae  going  to  give  him  an  eaofire  and  Mm  it 
awaj.    The  doors  were  closed  upon  all  who  did  not  habog 
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to  the  blood  of  Louis  XVI.  None  of  us  know  the  longaage, 
the  entreaties,  the  objections,  the  sublime  resignation,  the 
tears,  both  bitter  and  dutiful,  that  signalised  this  secret  council, 
whence  two  voluntaiy  abdications  came  forth.  It  would  be 
rash  and  impious  to  seek  to  unveil  the  secrets  of  fomily  devo- 
tion, and  the  policy  of  the  heart ;  all  we  are  permitted  ix>  say, 
on  the  faith  of  some  words  which  escaped  the  son  of  Charles  X. 
the  next  day  and  the  one  following,  and  which  the  ill-concealed 
regrets  <tf  the  Duchess  d*Angoul^me  in  her  exile  testified  to, 
is,  that  the  Prince  did  not  for  a  moment  reaist'his  father's  orders, 
when  it  was  thought  that  the  innocence  of  a  child  would  prove 
a  means  of  reconcilement  more  generally  acceptable  to  France; 
that  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme  bewailed  her  fate  in  having 
been  twice  pushed  ofif  the  steps  of  a  throne,  which  was  to  have 
made  her  amends  for  so  many  reverses,  and  that,  whilst  she 
sacrificed  herself  to  her  nephew  she  felt  all  the  sharpness  of 
the  trial ;  that  the  Duchess  de  Berry  acknowledged  with  tears 
of  joy  the  greatness  of  this  sacrifice,  which,  by  crovming  her  son, 
bestowed  upon  her  the  unhoped  for  guardianship  of  an  empire. 
Obeyed  as  a  father,  but  impotent  and  outraged  as  a  king, 
Charles  X.,  on  the  breaking  up  of  this  council,  wrote  that  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  which  contained  the  spirit  and  resolu- 
tion of  this  scene. 

^*  I  am,**  said  he,  too  deeply  disturbed  by  the  calamities 
which  afflict  and  threaten  my  people  not  to  have  sought  for  a 
measure  to  prevent  them.  I  have,  therefore,  formed  the  resolu- 
tion to  abdicate  the  crown  in  favour  of  my  grandson;  the  Dauphin, 
who  participates  in  my  sentiments,  has  likewise  renounced  his 
rights  in  his  nephew's  favour.  It  will,  therefore,  devolve  upon 
you,  as  lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom,  to  proclaim  the 
accession  of  Henry  Y.  to  the  crown.  You  will  take,  moreover, 
all  the  necessary  measures  which  belong  to  your  office  to 
settle  the  form  of  government  during  the  new  King's  minority. 
In  this  letter  I  confine  myself  to  the  declaration  of  these 
settlements ;  it  is  a  measure  to  prevent  a  host  of  calamities. 

"You  will  communicate  my  intentions  to  the  diplomatic 
body;  and  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible  the  proclamation 
by  which  my  grandson  will  be  declared  King  in  the  name  of 
Henry  V. 
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"  I  commission  lientenant-Geneial  Viscount  de  Latoiu> 
Foissac  to  deliver  this  letter  to  joa.  He  has  orders  to  settte 
with  you  the  arrangements  to  be  made  in  behalf  of  the  persons 
who  have  accompanied  me,  as  well  as  the  arrangements  con- 
cerning myself  and  the  rest  of  my  family. 

"  We  will  regulate  hereafter  tlie  other  measures  which  will 
he  the  consequence  of  this  alteration  in  the  succession. 

^'  I  renew  to  you,  my  cousin,  the  assurance  of  the  sentiments 
with  which,  I  am,  your  affectionate  cousin, 

"  Ohabues.*' 

It  was  strange  that  Charles  X.  should  have  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  the  important  document  which  changed  ihe  suc- 
cession to  the  crown.  Suchan  instance  of  carelessness  was  remark- 
able, especially  in  a  monarch  who  was  a  scrupulous  obsenrerof  the 
laws  of  etiquette ;  t>ut  the  pledges  of  fidelity  contained  in  the 
Duke  of  Orleans'  letter,  had  removed  from  the  mind  of  Charles 
X.  eveiy  doubt.  The  yeiy  manner  in  which  the  act  of  abdica- 
tion was  indited,  was  a  solemn  proof  of  it.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans,  in  this  act,  was  spoken  of  as  the  natural  protector  of 
the  childhood  of  Heniy  Y.,  and  he  was  left  the  chief  arbiter 
of  every  measure  which  the  sinister  state  of  affidrs  might 
demand. 

xvin. 

The  sequel  is  known,  by  what  we  have  already  related  of  the 
intrigues  and  course  of  events  in  Paris. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Orleans  felt  alarmed  on  knowing 
that  Charles  X.  was  so  near  the  capital,  and  in  the  midst  of  an 
army  which  might  either  &11  back  upon  Paris,  or  become  the  van 
guard  of  a  Yendean  force.  Under  the  pretence  of  protecting 
die  royal  fJEumly  from  the  yengeance  of  the  people,  he  sent 
oomtnissioners  to  watch  over  his  safety.  These  were  M.  de 
Schonen,  M.  Odilon  Barrot,  and  Marshal  Maison.  These 
conmussioners  had  presented  themselves  at  the  outposts  of  the 
royal  army,  and  been  driven  off.  On  their  return  to  Paris  the 
Duke  sent  them  back  with  injunctions  stall  more  decisive.  **  Let 
him  go ! ''  said  he  to  them,  with  reference  to  the  King,  "  let  him 
go  directly ;  and  in  order  to  compel  him  he  must  be  frightened !  • 
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**Bi[it».if  the  IMa  de  BMdMMz.ift.pat.  intooor  farads  to  be 
bHuglit  baskte  Pana,**  inqpnd.  onaoC  tito  fmniaiBgimMfrirf 
tlM-Bake;  *«irbaiace  weto^?* 

"^  The  Soke  de  Bosdeans!"   ratamad  tba  Ptumw»«  ^n& 

genuine  or  affected  loyalty ;  '*  mhf, hm. iayaus  EiB^i*' 

*'  Ihr*  aaalainnftd  the  Dndiaaai  ol.  Oilaana^  emhiBanig  her 
husband  aa  if  tft  sawaod  tiieaai  nobla  aenliiimte;  *'^joa  aear  tfai 
OMai  ufBigikt  iBffi  in  tha  ku^ioni;!."  Nothini^  m^yet  dete^ 
mined,  and  the  heart  naa  ddiiond.  q£  obm  idaa.  whiist  polfii^ 
was  brooding  ovar.  another. 

General  Jacqueminot  and  some  other  officers,  who  had  served 
tlMEaq^MMV,. propagated  a.iepart«tluil;!€hai9liMX.  wsa  march- 
ing:toimrd8  Pana.     LafiKyattawwhoioanaHOMbd.tiietNsUiooil 
Gruardof  tfaakiiif|dom^.eaii8adtha>dnuiia<  to  beat*  m  rnaetiie 
aso^ol  the  xavointion.     In.tha  apaftatol  faurrhmuB^ikom  ttar 
to  tweivta  thonaand  men,  moat  of;  tfaam  .mare  yoiith%.  flosksi. 
wiih.  tiia  thxaa  days*  oonfliot,  aniifltedi  took  to  aran^  and,,  ia 
ontoc to aocaUrate  their  parsiutofiio3ra%».tbrowing>tlieBi8eiFe8: 
into  pEVfate  carriages  and  the  i^ehsGlea  of  tcaffiisi  hiuried  aloag 
the  xxmmL  to  BambouiJIet     Gtm&ni  Jiaeqnatntnot,^    GkoigBa 
La%«tte»  the  diotator.*&  aan^  in!  whom,  liberty  was  but  filial  pieif 
andaavokitiatt a  du^,  maiohed. at. the  head  ol. these  (M^mmis. 
General  Pajol,  a  valiant  soldier,  who  sought  renown  in  effuy  ' 
danger,  took  upon    him    the   daief  command  of  this  mul- 
titude, which  rather  resembled  a  riotous  procession  than  an 
annyi-     13ie  poiitioiana  ia  the  viotoidoaa  ^wctj  watniied  with 
secret  gratificaton  these  yoiDg  revolutienifltavi  atiU  reatleaaaod; 
caniyiiigi- their'  eaeiteynent  ont^of  the  o^pitaL    These  icojiunns 
adsranced intrepidly toweodeEandNHullat.  Exod[man8.w^,a8^ai 
soldier,  had.  oSaiBd.  his*  siiiord  to.  Maamwfrt.  dating  tha  thxaa 
dfufs^  now.  reatoued  to  therfiiae  esmrcise  oi  his  pnaeqiliBa^  directed 
&  vanguard.    The  two-  anmea  came  up.  to  eaeb ether  aa  thr 
d»y  ctediiMdk    They  poatpoaed.'thei  attaek^  until  tha  aaivaL  of 
the  oognmiaaiimers,  whom. Charles »X.  thin  timn  hni  rnaimuteJ 
te  recBtw.^ 

MM.  de^  Sbbonen^  0(]iionBan»t^.flBid.  Mkiaoiij^annffediat 
the  castle.  id>oiii  duidk.  They  fbuad  therEingi  vexed,  and)  initateil 
l^  the  obstmstion  ha  met  ivith  ia  his^  endeavours  to  traasiBr' 
thejerown:  ta  hia  grand6Gai,and  bes^nning  to  suspect  thathe 
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WBkmg  But  ft  useless  saeiiBee.  **  Wlmt  d^a  reqiiire  of  me  T^ 
^d  he  to  them  xa  the  tbne'ef  tf  scyvereign;  <*  I  have,  setdei 
everyiMng  mth  the  Duke  of  Odisans,  my  Lieatemuit-Gecierfti.'* 
**15K\  Gdflon  Barrot»  whem  the  modemtiea  of  his  i^imonsaad 
ibe  proprietor  of  his  sentimeiits  rendered  w  more  statable 
speaker'  to  tiie  prince  than  his  coUeagueB^  soothed  hiff  anger, 
spoke  to  him  with  respectM  kindness  of  the  impending 
danger  of  a  mortal  strife,  for  which  he  would  be  answerable';  <rf 
the  account  which  kings  must  render  to  mankind-  Ibr  the  lites 
of  their  subjects ;  of  tbe  fire  which  would'  be  kincSed  thioughout 
the  kingdom  by  the  first  shot  ccmunanded  by  the  ffing ;  of  the^ 
danger  and  the  fallacy  of  hoping,  with  the  blood  of  BVeBshnmi, 
to-  cement  the  future  chanoeB  of  hift  gnusifion  to  the  tihsDinr. 
The  Eing  seemed  to  be  touched,  and  eridendy  waatsd  but  a 
pretext  to  yidd  with  honour  to' aforce  of  drcumstaxiGes'mani- 
feady  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  He  took  apart  Msrsbnl  Maiscai,. 
whose  ndiitfuy  authority  wouM',  at  least,  serve  Mm  as  an  excuse 
to  Europe  and  to  himself,  and  leading  him  into  dte  embrasure 
of  a  windbw : 

"My  lord  marshal,"  said  he,  afipeafing'to  his'good  fiiith, 
« tell  me,  on  your  honour,  whether  the  army  of  Paris,  which  is 
marching  against  my  troops,  is  reaily  eighty  diousand  strong  !*' 

^  Sire,*"  answered  the  marriuil,  desirous  to  deeeive  and  re- 
movelihe  l^ng  he  had  deserted  in  his  raisfortttne;  "  I  dare  net 
positivdy  specify  the  number,  but  that  army  iff  numerous,  and 
may  possibly  reach  that  number:'^ 

*< Enough,'*  relied  the  King ;  ** I  believe  fovt;  and  I  will 
i^e  to  all  you  propose,  to  spare  tira  lives'  of  my*  goaidv." 

Marshal  Maison  owed  his  name  to  his  own^indour;  and  to 
his  military  talents  under  the*  Republic  and  the  Empire ;  but 
he'  owed  to  Gharies  X.  his  command- of  the'  avmy  in  Greeoe, 
and  hb  elevated  rank.  He*  showed  Mmse]i,,on-  this  occasion, 
to  be  one  of  these  soldiers  in  whom  the  noble  career  ci  arms 
ia  rather  a  glorious  pnraoit  than  a^  dutlftd  obedienoe^ 

XIX. 

The  King  and  the  royal  fkmily  depotsd  fi)r  Cherixraig^ 
under  the  escort  of  their  amy  as  far  as  the  Castle  of  Mainta^- 
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non,  an  almost  rojal  residence  belonging  to  the  fiuooily  cf 
Noailles,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  its  founder.     Here 
they  were  received  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Noailles,  a 
royalist  family,  whose  dcTotion  to  the  crown  by  traditional 
descent  was  now  enhanced  and  softened  by  pious  q^mpatfaj 
with  royal  misfortune.    These  faithful  servants  and  all  thai 
family  pressed  with  affection  round  the  King  and  the  princesses, 
as  if  to  prevent  them  from  feeling  at  their  hearth  that  Ihev 
had  only  halted  on  the  way  to  exile.    The  King,  agreeablj  to 
his  promise  to  the  comnussioners,  now  disbanded  his  royil 
guard  in  a  short  proclamation,  ordering  the  regiments  to  make 
their  way  to  Paris,  and  there  to  submit  to  the  lieutenant- 
General  of  the  kingdom  ;  for  such  was  the  title  which,  on  the 
4th  August,  Charles  X.  still  gave  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

All  he  retained  as  his  escort  were  the  body  guards  and  the 
gendarmerie,  with  six  pieces  of  cannon.  Marshal  Marmcmt, 
who  accompanied  him,  received  again  the  principal  command 
of  these  troops  ;  an  atonement  which  the  King's  goodness  con- 
sidered to  be  due  to  the  marshal's  vexation,  after  his  son's 
violence.  Marshal  Maison,  who  was  quartered  with  his  od- 
leagues  at  the  castie  of  Maintenon,  marked  out  on  the  map, 
rather  as  a  pro-consul  of  the  people  than  as  a  marshal  of 
France,  the  route  of  the  King's  progress,  and  his  resting  places 
on  the  way  to  Cherbourg,  forgetting  that  it  was  he  himself 
who  had  had  the  honour,  in  the  name  of  the  French  army,  to 
go  and  meet  Louis  XVIII.  at  Calais. 

The  next  morning,  after  the  King  had  break&sted,  the 
whole  army  drew  up  in  battie  order  before  the  castle  and  along 
the  road,  to  give  vent  to  its  last  shout  of  fidelity  to  the  mon- 
arch, and  to  take  its  last  look  at  the  royal  family.  The 
Duchess  de  Noailles  stood  at  the  threshold,  weeping  and  curt- 
seying to  her  august  guests.  The  King's  fjace  was  sorrowful, 
but  resigned,  expressive  of  a  conscience  overcome  by  fate,  bat 
confident  in  the  uprightness  of  its  purposes ;  the  Duke  d'An* 
goul^me,  more  mindful  of  his  feither's  affliction  than  of  the 
loss  of  a  crown ;  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me,  whose  noble  state- 
liness  grew  with  adversity,  gave  her  hand,  to  be  kissed,  to  the 
officers  of  the  guard,  who  idolised  her,  and  said  to  them 
through  her  sobs,  which  she  could  not  quite  restrain :  *<  Idj 
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friends,  may  you  be  happy!'*  The  Duchess  de  Berry,  dressed 
in  male  attire,  and  leading  her  son  by  the  hand,  could  not 
believe  that  so  high  a  fortune  would  be  long  eclipsed,  and 
seemed  to  ruminate  on  the  return  rathor  than  the  departure. 

The  royal  cortSge  rode  out  of  the  courtyard,  and  proceeded 
slowly  along  the  Dreux  road.    A  squadron  of  the  body  guards 
went  first, — a  family  troop  which,  since  the  time  of  Louis  XIY., 
bad  taken  part  in  every  parade,  in  every  glory,  aud  in  every 
disaster  of  the  royal  family.     The  Dnke  d'Angoul^me,  on 
horseback,  preceded  the  carriages  containing  the  princesses, 
the  royal  children,  and  his  father.     The  King  leaned  back  in 
his  carriage,  and  wept  as  he  beheld  his  guard,  who  lined  the 
road,  presenting  arms  and  deploring  this  defeat  without  battle. 
The  Duchess  de  Berry,  as  she  rode  by  the  regiments,  had  the 
carriage  doior  opened,  and,  showing  her  son  to  the  soldiers, 
seemed  to  upbraid  them  with  faults  and  weaknesses  of  which 
they  were  innocent.    Female  anger  had  given  a  flush  to  her 
features ;  she  forgot  that  the  folly  of  her  own  coterie  in  stimu- 
lating the  King's  rashness  had  aggravated  the  faults,  the 
authors  of  which  she  was  now  accusing.     '*  My  friends,"  said 
the  Duchess  d'Angouleme  again,  to  the  generals  who  saluted 
her  with  their  swords,  "  know,  however,  and  mark  it  well,  that 
I  have  had  no  share  in  this  disaster!"     She  wad  eager  to 
wash  her  hands  of  the  suspicion  of  having  fomented  the  coup 
d'Stat.    It  was  true  she  had  been  apprehensive  of  Prince 
Folignac's  inexperience  and  untowardness  in  his  measures; 
but,  being  the  centre  of  the  court  and  church  parties  at  the 
Tuileries,  more  resolute  than  politic,  none  had  reproached  the 
King  more  bitterly  with  his  indulgence  to  what  was  called 
revolution  by  the  court,  or  so  much  disposed  the  minds  of  her 
uncle  and  husband,  to  brave  and  defy  the  strength  of  the 
people.     One  long  and  mournful  acclamation  of  the  troops 
rent  the  air,  as  the  sob  of  the  army.     The  corUge  disappeared 
on  the  road  to  Dreux.     The  regiments  turned  their  horses* 
heads,  and  marched  back  to  Ghartres  and  Paris. 

XX. 

The  King  leflr  his  kingdom  a  poorer  man  than  he  had 
entered  it    What  little    gold   he  had  at  St.  Cloud  in  his 

4  H  n 
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coffer  for  his  private  expenses,  had  heen  laid  out  for  proTisioiis 
to  sapplj  the  troops,  and  in  pay  to  the  guards.     He  was 
driven  to  the  neeessitj  of  selling  his  plate  at  I>reux  and 
yemeoil,  to  pay  for  the  food  of  the  latter.     The  finthfbl 
servants  who  sorromided  hint,  still  kept  up,  and  observed 
towards  him  and  the  royal  family,  at  every  halting-place  on  the 
road  and  in  the  poorest  house,  under  the  roof  of  wbich  th€j 
were  sheltered,  all  the  ceremonial  and  etiquette  of  the  Tuik* 
ries.    Eveiy  day  was  like  the  rest  in  the  sad  sameness  of  this 
processioa.     In  order  to  avoid  in  the  towns  througli  which 
they  went,  the  scornful  and  insulting  looks  of  the  people,  the 
King  rode  out  in  his  carriage  every  morning  from  the  house  1m 
had  slept  at;    and  half-an-hour  afterwards  got  on  horsebaclr, 
and  rode  by  his  son's  side,  between  the  ranks  of  hia  escort 
Half-an-honr  before  reaching  the  night  quarters  he  entered  his 
carriage  again.  Marmont  rode  on  horseback  behind  the  Eingis 
carnage.  The  court  attending  on  the  princes  and  princesses  was 
limited,  but  respectful,  and  as  faithful  to  misfortune  as  it  had 
been  to  grandeur.     It  comprised  names  to  which  history  must 
pay  the  tribute  due  to  duty  and  gratitude  honourably  fu^Qlled : 
Marmont,  nnfortunate,  irresolute,  but  only  culpable  of  weakness 
of  character ;  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg  ;  the  Prince  of  Croi ; 
Solre,  captain  of  the  guards;   General  Auguste  de  Laroehe- 
jaquelein,  a  name  which  grows  with  the  reverses  of  the  mon- 
archy ;  the  Duke  Armand  de  Polignac,  principal  equeny ;  the 
Duke  of  Guidie  and  the  Duke  de  Levis,  aides-d&camp  to  the 
Duke  d'Angoulteie :  Madame  de  Saint-Maure,  lady  of  honour 
to  the  duchess ;  the  Countess  de  Bouill^  lady  of  honour  to 
the  Duchess  de  Berry ;   Count  de  Mesnard,  her  principal 
equeny,  and  Count  de  Brissac,  her  gentleman  in  waitbg; 
the  Baron  de  Damas,  governor  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux; 
M.  de  Barbangois  and  M.  de  Maupas,  his  suh-govemoirs, 
watched  over  the  child  as  the  wreck  and  last  hope  of  so  many 
thrones ;  the  Countess  of  Gontaut  had  care  of  his  young  sister 
The  people  all  along  the  road  were  still  decorous  and  re* 
spectful.    The  shadow  of  this  monarchy  impressed  them  vdth 
awe  more  than  the  monarchy  itself ;  there  was  as  much  nators 
as  royalty  in  its  mourning.     Great  catastrophes  have  great  re- 
actions in  men's  imaginations.     They  respected  the    iaiig*s 
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fall  aU  the  more  that  they  no  lander  dreaded  his  return.  They 
spared  him  almost  eveiywherey  mth  instinetive  decorum,  the 
sight  of  the  tri-coloured  ^a%  and  cockade,  palpable  signs  of  his 
dethronement.  In  one  or  two  of  the  mannfactming  towns  of 
Normandy  there  was  an  anticipation  of  tamits  and  insults  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen.  These  fears  were  vain:  the  marks 
of  disfaTOor  were  confined  to  a  few  threatening  groans  aimed 
at  Marmont,  whose  fEime  of  1814  everywhere  preceded  him  as  a 
military  and  national  resentment.  On  approaching  Cherhourg 
he  -was  under  the  necessity  of  removing  the  orders  which  he 
wore  on  his  chest  to  hide  his  rank,  his  dignity,  and  his  name, 
from  the  rancour  of  the  people. 

The  Emg  read  the  MorUteur  every  morning,  to  watch  the 
spectacle  of  his  own  ruin  with  Ids  own  eyes.  At  Carentan,  he 
learned  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  consummated  his  usur- 
pation. He  utterred  neither  a  reproach,  nor  a  single  unkind 
ohservation  on  that  prince's  acts,  whether  he  still  relied  on  the 
assurances  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  transmitted  to  him 
at  St.  Cloud  and  Eamhouillet,  or  whether  he  thought  that 
prince  only  accepted  the  crown  through  the  temporary  force  of 
circumstances,  to  return  it  afterwards  to  his  grandson ;  or,  rather, 
whether  he  thought  it  more  congenial  to  his  soul  to  bear 
silently,  and  without  complaining,  the  last  and  most  cruel  of  all 
felonious  actsy— that  perpetrated  by  his  own  blood ! 

He  stopped  for  two  days  at  Yalognes,  in  order  to  leave  tune 
for  the  vessels  prepared  for  his  use  to  reach  Cherbourg.  He  there 
collected  around  him  the  officers  and  six  of  the  oldest  guardsmen 
of  each  of  the  companies  that  escorted  him,  more  like  a  father 
than  a  King.  The  Duke  d'Angouldme,  the  Duchess,  his  wife, 
the  Duchess  de  Berry,  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  and  his  sister, 
stood  about  him  in  a  group,  to  engrave  in  the  eyes  and  in 
the  memory  of  every  member  of  the  banished  famSy  the  names, 
the  faces,  and  the  grief  of  their  last  faithful  soldiers.  Charles  X. 
having  taken  from  their  hands  the  flags  of  their  comrades,  like 
a  King  parting  with  his  people,  thanked  them  in  a  voice  broken 
by  his  sobs,  for  their  tender  and  unyielding  fidelity.  **  I  re- 
ceive your  standards,  and  this  hdy  shall  one  day  return  them 
to  you/*  said  he,  as  he  touched  with  a  trembling  hand,  fbe 
forehead  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux ;  "  the  names  of  the  guards^ 
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registered  in  jour  books  and  remembered  by  my  grandson,  shall 
continue  to  be  enrolled  in  the  records  of  the  royal  &mil j,  to 
stand  as  an  everlasting  witness  of  my  misfortunes,  and  the 
consolations  I  deriyed  from  your  fidelity  1" 

This  heart-rending  adieu  drew  tears  from  every  soldier  in 
that  little  army,  and  even  from  the  people  of  the  town.  The 
devotion  of  these  troops  to  their  prince,  inherited  from  their 
fathers,  and  transmitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  was  not 
only  a  duty,  but  an  instinctive  feeling.  It  was  more  than  their 
country's  chief,  it  was  the  first  among  gentlemen,  it  was  their 
father  whom  this  young  nobility  were  mourning  in  the  King. 

Charles  X.  and  the  Duke  d'AngoulSme,  after  this  farewell 
to  the  troops,  laid  aside  the  mihtaiy  dress  and  decorations  they 
had  hitherto  worn.  They  shrank  from  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  assumed  beforehand  the  garb  of  that  exile  already  so 
close  at  hand. 

XXI 

This  journey  had  now  lasted  a  fortnight,  with  an  affected 
tardiness  which  worried  the  impatient  commissioners  and  the 
new  King,  and  appeared  to  be  waiting  some  unknown  event,  as 
if  Paris  had  not  finally  declared  the  will  of  France.  Some 
understood  thereby  the  reluctance  of  an  old  man,  counting 
every  step  he  took  to  leave  a  land  he  adored,  and  a  countiy  he 
was  losing ;  others,  that  he  expected  a  rising  in  the  West  and 
South  in  consequence  of  a  landing  of  Bourmont,  bringing  the 
African  army  to  support  the  monarchy ;  some  as  a  season  occu- 
pied by  the  still  pending  negociations  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans ; 
others,  in  fine,  as  a  kingly  attitude,  maintained  even  in  defeat  to 
confront  evil  fortune  in  a  dignified  manner,  and  to  engrave 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  solemn  idea  of  the  very  phaii. 
tom  of  royalty. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  and  probably  all  these  influences  opera- 
ting at  once,  Charles  X.  withdrew  step  by  step,  andlingeringly, 
out  of  the  Empire,  as  one  who  abdicates  his  right,  but  who  will 
not  be  drawn  out  nor  insulted,  and  who  to  win  the  world's  re- 
spect, respects  himself  amidst  his  reverses.  He  does  not  fly, 
not  he,  like  a  king  upon  the  stage  in  some  pitiful  disguise, 
but  faces  about  to  look  at  his  revolted  kingdom,  respectful  even 
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in  its  desertion.  These  two  dkpersioiis  of  the  legitimate 
monarchy  within  half  a  century  were  proofs  of  its  power  in  its 
very  weakness,  and  did  not  at  least  dishonour  the  kings. 
Neither  of  the  two  kings,  neither  of  the  two  brothers  who  bore 
it  away  with  them,  degraded  his  misfortune.  One  of  these, 
liOuis  XVI.,  took  his  departure  from  the  scaffold ;  the  other, 
Charles  X.,  took  his  departure  from  the  shore,  with  all  the 
miyesty  of  a  king ;  both  departures  were  worthy  of  the  French 
crown.  The  people  conquered  them  and  made  them  a  sacrifice, 
but  had  no  right  to  despise  their  calamity.  Charles  X.  saw 
himself  respected  when  his  last  footstep  was  printed  on  the 
French  beach. 

XXII. 

The  people  seemed  to  hoard-up  all  their  anger  and  resent- 
ment for  the  ministers,  as  if,  whilst  charging  them  with  their 
designs  against  liberty,  they  meant  to  tax  them,  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  like  attempt  against  monarchy,  and  to  call  them 
to  account  for  the  void  which  the  disappearance  of  the  Eestora- 
tion  was  about  to  leave  in  the  State. 

Whilst  the  King  was  advancing  towards  Cherboui^,  his  last 
station,  his  ministers  were  escaping,  by  various  roads,  from  the 
popular  rage,  which  sped  before  ^em  and  threatened  them 
everywhere. 

Prince  Polignac,  whose  name  with  the  people  implied  the 
whole  crime,  and,  with  the  royalists,  the  whole  calamity  of  the 
case,  had  remained  at  Trianon  until  the  latest  hour,  balancing 
between  his  filial  affection  for  the  King,  whom  he  revered  as  a 
fifttber,  and  the  dread  of  thwarting,  by  his  presence,  the  nego- 
ciation  set  on  foot  to  rescue,  if  not  his  throne,  at  least  that  of 
his  grandson.  Cruel  situation,  in  which  his  fidelity  commanded 
him  to  remain,  whilst  a  still  greater  loyalty  ordered  him  to  go. 
Doiable  were  the  amdeties,  and  heart-rending  the  adieu  be- 
tween the  aged  King  and  the  ill-starred,  but  &ithful  minister, 
who,  after  he  had  inteiposed  his  responsibility,  was  now  offering 
his  life.  Superior  in  this  respect  to  Charles  I.  of  England, 
Charles  X.  scorned  to  deliver  up  a  new  Strafford,  as  a  ransom 
and  a  sacrifice  to  his  people.  *'  Go,  I  command  you,"  said  he, 
as  a  father*  to  Prince  Polignac*  **  J  remember  nothing  but 
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your  fortitude,  and  do  not  lay  our  miBfortune  at  your  door 
(htc  cause  was  God's  own,  the  crown's,  and  the  peopleVi ;  Pzo- 
Tidenee  tries  its  serrants,  and  often  baffles  the  heat  designs, 
for  reasons  above  our  comprehension ;  but  it  never  deceives  an 
upright  ooBsdence.  As  yet  nodiing  is  lost  to  my  house.  I  am 
going  to  fight  with  one  hand,  and  to  compromise  with  the  other. 
Place  yourself  behind  the  Loire,  where  you  will  not  be  CKposed  to 
the  tumults  and  resentment  of  the  deluded  people,  in  the  midst  of 
my  army,  which  has  orders  to  proceed  to  Chsftres.**  Prince 
Polignac  kissed  the  King's  hands,  and  could  not  restrain  his  tears. 

XXIII. 

The  Princess  Polignac — the  prince's  second  wife,  was  an 
English  lady,  young,  lovely,  hig^-spirited,  a  stranger  by  her 
country  to  the  quarrels  which  distract  ours,  and  having  no  in- 
terest in  our  domestic  strifes,  save  that  of  her  tenderness  and  devo* 
tion  to  her  husband,  having  quietly  withdrawn  to  her  Gh&teaude 
MiUemont,  in  the  country,  during  the  coup  d'etat,  six  numths* 
gone  with  child,  watching  over  the  children  of  the  first  marriage 
at  the  same  time  with  her  own,  doubly  a  mother  by  this 
two-fold  affection,  and  distorbed  by  the  dangers  her  husband 
was  exposed  to,— had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  insurrection  at 
Paris,  and  flight  to  St.  Cloud,  than  she  hastened,  despite 
the  entreaties  of  those  abont  her,  to  share  the  peril  of  the 
prince  she  loved,  through  every  fintune.  But  before  her 
carriage,  escorted  by  four  gendarmes,  had  roadbed  the  gates  of 
Yersailles,  the  insurrection  had  spread  to  every  road  leading  to 
St  Cloud;  the  people  of  VexBailleB,  taking  dSfenee  at  the 
appearance  of  her  escort,  and  exasperated  by  her  name,  had 
pursued  her  with  reviLings.  Threatened  with  death,  and  car- 
ried to  the  manicipdUiif  which  she  could  only  leaye  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  woman  of  humble  life,  to  regain  her  husband  at 
Trianon ;  by  taking  the  forest,  she  reached  that  palace  as  the 
insurrection  drew  near,  and  drove  out  the  King.  The  Prince 
had  only  time  to  commit  the  princess  to  some  £utblul  hand  to 
conduct  her,  by  a  private  road,  to  her  children  ia  a  retire- 
ment where  her  own  sex  and  their  age  would  secure  them  from 
his  unpopularity.     As  to  himself^  havinjj  found  in  the  intrepid 
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Mendship  of  Madame  de  Moifontauxe,  the  dangkter  of  Lepel- 
letier  de  St  Fargeao,  fonnerly  adopted  as  the  child  of  the 
repuhlio — a  protector  unsospected  by  the  people— ^he  put  on 
the  disgoise  of  a  serfant  of  the  house,  and  taking  his  place  in 
that  character  on  the  lady's  coachbox,  he  crossed  through  Nor- 
mandy without  being  known,  and  concealed  himself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Granville,  in  the  opulent  abode  of  his  de 
liverer.  He  was  safe  from  all  inquiry  and  from  all  suspicion, 
in  the  house  <^  a  woman  whose  reTolatiamiry  name  was  a 
guarantee  for  all  her  inmates. 

XXIV. 

Some  private  and  prudent  agents  fieighted  for  him  a  fishing 
boat  to  carry  him  to  the  English  coast.  The  Prince  removed 
to  Granville  to  embark ;  but  the  contrary  wind  and  the  stormy 
sea  having  prevented  the  boat  from  putting  to  sea,  M.  de 
Polignac  was  obliged  to  enter  a  country  inn  at  Granville,  and 
wait  there  for  a  few  days  until  the  wind  changed.  His  elegant 
figure,  noble  features,  the  fineness  of  his  linen,  and  a  ring  he 
wore  on  his  finger,  a  book  he  read  in  his  room  to  wile  away 
the  heavy  hours,  all  those  signs,  so  inconsistent  with  £he  vulgar 
garb  he  was  dressed  in,  reused  suspicions  in  the  nunds  of  the 
frequenters  of  the  inn,  who  imparted  what  they  had  observed 
to  some  National  Guards,  met  together  to  prodaim  the  over- 
throw of  the  late,  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  government. 
Being  seized,  dragged  to  the  mayoralty,  questioned,  and  threat- 
ened if  he  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.,  with  the  di^igers 
of  the  mob,  he  was  hurried  off  to  the  prison  of  Granville, 
without  acknowledging  his  name,  amidst  the  more  than  mi- 
warrantable  fury  of  the  multitude. 

The  next  day,  the  Prince,  in  the  .presenoe  of  the  mi^or  of 
Granville,  declared- his  name;  the  magistrates  suppressed  it 
for  his  sake,  and  sent  him  off  to  Saint  L6,  under  an  escort  of 
National  Qtards ;  but  the  secret  transpired  as  they  led  him 
through  Coutances,  the  populace  broke  out  into  liot  round  the 
post-house,  and,  instigated  by  the  calumnious  reports  which  attri- 
buted to  his  agents  the  burnings  in  Normandy,  threatened  to  mas- 
sacre him.  He  saw  a  number  of  knives  raised  above  his 
breast,  and  was  rescued  from  death  solely  by  his  cool  be- 
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behaviour,  and  the  spirit  of  his  escort  l^'inmi  Sa3nl  XLo^  he 
was  removed  under  a  fidse  name,  to  the  Castle  of  Vinicennes, 
where  he  endured  with  passive  and  pious  resignation,  the 
torture  of  a  whole  people's  hatred,  and  the  still  greater  anguish 
for  the  ruin  of  a  throne  which  ho  had  sworn  to  consolidate 
and  redeem. 

XXV. 

This  same  dungeon  had  been  the  cause,  and  was  now  to 
be  the  expiation  of  his  political  errors.  It  was  at  Vincennes, 
that  a  companion  of  his  first  captivity  in  1800,  had  instilled 
into  his  soul,  till  then  without  belief,  that  fervent  and  concen- 
trated faith  in  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  creed,  which  had  become 
the  comfort  of  his  cell,  the  rule  of  his  life,  and  unfortunately  at 
a  later  period,  the  predominant  subject  of  his  policy.  He  had  con- 
ceived it  to  be  a  duty  to  his  country,  to  re-establish  politically, 
the  religious  doctrines  and  institutions  which  satisfied  his  mind 
and  spirit.  To  restore  the  church  by  the  power  of  the  throne, 
and  to  support  the  throne  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  had 
been  since  that  day  the  one  great  ambition  of  his  life.  That 
unselfish  ambition  in  him  was  merely  the  pure  attachment  to 
on  executive  theocracy,  which  corresponded  likewise  with  the 
genuine,  biit  narrow-minded  piety  of  Charles  X.  They  neither 
of  them  were  covetous  of  an  absolute,  and  still  less  of  a 
tyrannical,  authority ;  they  desired  to  re-establish  the  power  of 
the  state  solely  to  surrender  France  to  God  by  that  means ; 
they  forgot  that  faith  in  all  religions  is  holy  only  on  condition  of 
being  free,  and  that  every  worship  which  a  government  sets  up 
perishes  in  its  fall ;  they  were  both  sincere  when  they  affirmed 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  violate  the  charter;  the  political 
and  representative  interests  would  have  found  them  liberal, 
had  their  zealous  opinions  allowed  it;  all  they  conspired 
against  was  the  mind  of  man. 

Pure  in  spirit,  honest  in  character,  cultivated  in  mind, 
devoted  in  heart,  M.  de  Polignac,  was  one  of  those  men  so 
common  in  history,  who  have  produced  great  havoc  with  good 
intentions,  and  who  have  no  other  crime  to  answer  for  than  a 
contracted  understanding,  which  throws  a  shade  over  their 
renown  without  staining  it  with  disgi-ace. 
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M.  de  Peyroniiet  had  just  been  arrested  in  his  flight,  and 
imprisoned  at  Tours.  His  audacity  in  the  cabinet  had  been 
converted  into  courage  in  the  cells.  As  the  conquered  enemy 
of  the  revolution  he  would  have  been  its  sacrifice  without  fear; 
covetous  of  fame,  he  knew  that  the  glory  of  illustrious  execu- 
tions frequently  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  redeems  great  errors ; 
the  scaffold  of  Lord  Strafford  was  not  repugnant  to  him. 

XXVI. 

We  left  M.  Guemon  de  Ranville  and  M.  de  Chantelauze 
on  the  doorsteps  of  Trianon,  at  that  parting  moment  when, 
dismissed  by  the  King  and  insulted  by  the  courtiers,  they 
found  shelter  in  the  carriages  of  the  royal  chaplain,  to  proceed 
to  Eambouillet  after  the  fugitive  family.  Having  arrived  in 
the  park  at  night  their  names  being  hateful  to  the  troops  who 
bivouacked  there,  afraid  to  enter  the  castle  where  their 
presence  would  affect  the  King's  negociations,  and  take  from 
them  an  air  of  sincerity  and  repentance  which  the  repeal  of  the 
ordinances  implied,  they  alighted  at  the  iron  gate  of  the  palace, 
and,  stealing  through  the  darkness,  went  to  pass  the  night 
at  a  moan  tavern  of  the  suburb ;  but  so  great  was  the  throng 
about  the  royal  abode,  and  in  the  a^acent  streets,  that  the  two 
skulkers  coidd  not  find  either  a  coach  or  a  cart  to  convey  them 
to  Ohartres,  from  which  they  hoped  to  make  their  way  to  Tours 
and  the  Vendean  districts.  M.  Guemon  de  Banville,  being 
young  and  strong,  might  easily  have  escaped  through  the  fields 
and  reached  the  Loire,  had  he  thought  of  himself  only ;  but  he 
could  not  consent  to  desert  in  the  perils  of  the'  road  his  friend 
and  colleague,  M.  de  Chantelauze,  who  was  ill  and  weak,  and 
therefore  could  go  but  slowly.  Provided  with  fictitious  pass- 
ports, clad  in  mean  attire,  and  covered  with  mud,  they  set  out 
on  foot,  and  reached  Chartres  at  the  end  of  fourteen  hours 
walk,  continually  impeded  by  the  weakness  and  exhaustion  of 
M.  de  Chantelauze.  The  conversations  they  had  entered  into 
on  the  highway  with  the  common  people,  and  foot  travellers, 
had  informed  them  wherever  they  went  of  the  execration  in 
which  the  ministers  and  bishops  were  held,  popular  error 
having  ascribed  to  them  the  bumio^  by  which  those  provinces 
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had  been  waated.  The  names  of  Prince  Poligntc  and  Ida  col- 
leogaee  had  already  become  a  jeat  and  a  moekeiy  among  tiie 
peasantiy  in  those  parts. 

Having  arrired  at  Chartzes,  thej  shmk  duoiigh.  the  streetB 
beneath  the  tii-ooloured  flags  hangii^  from  the  windows  of  the 
houses,  and  -wete  greeted  with  the  shoots  of  *'  Death  to  the 
ministeiB  I "  Thej  passed  the  nightin  a  wine-shop  of  the  {dace, 
without  exciting  suspicion,  and  got  into  a  public  coach  before 
dawn  to  go  to  Chateaudun.  Their  fellow  travellers,  consdst* 
ing  of  deserters,  pedlars,  tayem  spouters — all  of  them  frantic 
against  the  court — never  ceased  to  cail  agauist  Gharies  X.,  his 
clergy  and  his  ministers,  and  to  piedict  that  the  people  would 
wreak  their  vengeanoe  oa  the  male£Eustors  who  had  shed  the 
nation's  blood. 

At  ChUteaudun,  the  two  wanderers  contrived  once  noore  to 
elude  the  spontaneous  pursuit  of  the  mob,  and  to  procure  a 
cart,  which  conveyed  them  to  the  gates  of  Tours.  Tbej  then 
dismissed  their  carnage,  and  attempted  to  go  round  the  city 
on  foot  in  the  dark ;  but  the  anxious  and  scrupulous  caotion  of 
the  two  travellers  betrayed  them,  and,  soon  after  being  puisoed 
and  captured  by  the  laixal  National  Guards,  they  were  brou^ 
back  prisoners  to  Tours,  where  their  real  names  were  diortfy 
after  discovered.  A  few  days  later  the  two  fngLdTes  weie 
carried  to  Yincennes;  others  contdved  to  pass  beyond  the 
frontiers  with  borrowed  names.  A  carriage  in  the  Soil's 
retinue,  which  was  thoo^t  to  be  empty,  the  blinds  being 
carefully  shut  the  whole  way,  preventing  the  royal  escort 
&om  looking  in,  was  said  to  conceal  the  most  guilty  among 
the  counsellors  of  the  courts  and  the  most  exposed  to  the 
people's  resentment.  The  oolj  repi^Mich  to  which  that  prince 
is  liable  is,  that  he  did  not  show  the  same  regard  for  his 
ministers  who  had  staked  their  heads  to  .secure  his  crown. 
When  a  king  retreats  before  his  people  he  must  leave  no 
prisoners  behind,  for  these  veij  prisoners  may  the  next  day 
become  victims. 

XXVIL 

The  King  was  drawing  near  the  gates  of  Oherbou^ ;  htom 
the  top  of  the  rising  ground  overlooking  the  town,  the  sea  of 
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the  exile  expanded  to  his  Tiev.  He  wept  at  the  sight.  A 
rumour  had  heen  spread  of  an  expected  ferment  among  the 
people  of  Cherbourg,  i^hreatening  the  safety  and  dignity  of  the 
King  and  his  family.  The  Dudiass  d'Angoullime  ordered 
her  carriage  to  stop,  that  she  might  place  herself  in  the  KiDg's 
to  share  his  danger.  This  report  was  £alse  and  unjust  to  the 
popular  feelings,  which  in  these  districts  are  fuU  of  Teueration 
for  the  memory  of  their  benelu^tor  Louis  XVI.,  who  created 
Cherbourg.  The  whole  population  of  the  town  and  country 
round,  drawn  up  oa.  both  sides  of  the  way  by  which  Charles 
X.  had  to  pass,  was  moved  to  pily  at  the  sight  of  three  royal 
generations  about  to  leare  a  Idngdom  before  they  knew  where 
to  find  a  country.  The  women  and  diildren  especially,  innocent 
victims  at  all  times,  melted  the  hearts  of  every  ^Either,  husband, 
and  mother  in  the  crowd,  as  evinced  by  their  looks  of  surprise 
at  their  misfortune,  and  their  sad  smiles  over  the  wreck. 
The  tri-coloured  flags  had  been  taken  down  £rom  the  windows 
of  the  private  houses  as  the  eortige  moved  along,  to  spare  the 
conquered  monarch  a  gratuitous  humiliation. 

XXVIII. 

The  Xing  and  his  escort  did  not  alight  within  the  town, 
but  entered  a  railed  endosore  between  the  market-place  and 
the  strand  at  Cherbourg ;  the  iron  gate  was  closed  upon  them. 
The  people  hurried  there  and  clung  to  the  rails  in  crowds  to 
contemplate  the  grandest  spectacle  in  the  fate  of  mankind, 
the  ostracism  of  a  king,  the  heir  of  sixty  kings  without  a 
country.  The  royal  family  for  the  last  time  alighted  from 
tfaeir  caixiages  on  the  brink  of  the  beach  washed  by  the  waves ; 
the  DuohesB  d'Angeul^me  bathed  in  tears,  and  staggering 
under  the  shock  of  her  last  exile,  was  deprived  at  once  of  a 
kingdom  and  a  crown.  M.  de  Larochejaquelein  assisted  her 
to  pass  over  the  last  ground,  leaning  at  least  on  a  heroic  arm. 
M.  de  Charette,  another  Venddan  officer,  whose  name  was  a 
prognostic,  escorted  the  Duchess  de  Berry.  More  of  indignation 
than  of  sorrow  was  visible  in  the  countenance  of  that  young 
widow  on  leaving  a  land  which  had  drunk  the  blood  of  her 
husband,  and  which  was  now  proscribing  her  innocent  and 
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helpless  child.  The  Baron  de  Danias,  faithful  as  dutjy  lilu 
piety  serene,  carried  in  his  arms  as  a  providential  trust,  his 
papil,  already  a  king  before  his  time,  and  whose  royalty  opened 
with  disaster.  The  child  straggled  with  its  little  amis  against 
banishment 

King  Charles  X.  continued  the  last  on  the  beach,  like  one 
covering  the  retreat  of  his  whole  house.    All  the  officers  of  his 
guard  defiled  before  him,  for  the  last  time,  kissing  his  band 
and  weeping  over  it ;  he  then  passed  on  and  joined  bis  £umlj 
in  the  ship  without  taming  round,  and  shut  himself  up  aloae 
to  pray  and  weep.    A  moamfdl  silence  pervaded  the  French 
coast;  many  lamentations,  but  no  insult,  followed  him  over  the 
deep.    The  vessel  bore  him  towards  Scotland,  where  ^England 
had  in  store  for  him  the   lonely  and  recluse  hospitalify  of 
Holyrood, — a  palace  abandoned  by  Mary  Stuart,  fraught  with 
dark  deeds,  and  significant  of  sad  lessons  to  a  dynasty  de- 
throned for  having  sought  to  inflict  upon  their  subjects,  through 
a  pious  policy,  the  yoke  of  Bome,  and  for  having  persecuted  the 
freedom  of  the  human  mind  in  its  most  inviolable  place,  the 
conscience  of  the  nation. 

XXIX. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  Bestoration, — the  most  difficult 
government  among  all  those  which  history  records  for  m^'s 
instruction,  and  which,  with  the  best  intentions,  leads  to  the 
most  inevitable  faults ;  because  those  things  which  revolution 
had  abolished,  and  which  are  identified  with  the  exiled  dynasty, 
naturally  struggle  to  come  back  with  that  dynasty,  and  give 
umbrage  to  new  things ;  and  because  kings  and  people,  who 
mutually  regret  each  other,  and  would  fain  be  reconciled,  aie 
constantly  irritated  by  their  recollections  and  by  old  parties, 
who  seek  to  recover  their  dogmas  and  privileges,  at  the  expense 
of  both  king  and  people.    New  monarchies  are  demolished  by 
their  enemies ;  restored  ones  by  their  friends.     Nothing  6u^ 
vives  but  the  Divine  power,   which  manifests  itself  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  which  liberty  renders  legitimate. 
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i.  104 

Belrille,  heights  oi;  gdlsBitlj  de- 
fended by  Mannonl^  L  82 

Bentinck,  Lord,  his  secret  tresty 
with  Muiat)  u.  246 

Beranger,  the  poet,  infliieneo  of 
his  writings,  i.  523 

Beresford,  Lord,  caotion  gtreot  by, 
1.391 

BemadottOr  Kiev  (^Sweden,  i  33; 
effects  a  junction  witli  Blneber, 
67 

Berry,  Duchess  de,  girea  birth  to 
a  prince,  iiL  500;  ber  rash  in- 
terference, IT.  448;  sch^ne  pro- 
posed to  her,  449;  it  is  dis- 
eoontenanced  \fy  tibie  kii^,  450; 
shows  her  son  to  the  aoldiss, 
513 

Berry,  Duke  de,  smne  aocomit  o^ 
i.  306;  his  stay  at  Jeney,  893; 
censurable  eoodnet  oC  488;  de- 
fection in  his  army,  ii.  99, 101; 
Napoleon^  addles*  totlietroeps 
of,  148 ;  departs  ft>r  tEie  Bel- 
gian frontien^  159;  his  mode  of 
life,  282;  letters  of  Wellington 
to,  373;  his  personal  appeanmoe^ 
439;  summary  of  his  character, 
440;  unpopoliir  wift  the  azmj, 
441;  hit  dcntettfe  ieSicity,  i6.; 
meditated  asBawmatSeQ  d,  444; 
goes  to  the  opera,  446;  staUbed 
by  LouT^  448;  excIaiiMtioDB 
o^  449 ;  Ms  sad  conditioD,  450; 
surrounded  hf  his  &BBly,  451; 
eflfbrts.to  save  his  life,  452;  his 
last  moments,  459;  entreats  the 
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king  to  purdoo  his  murderer, 
454;  his  death,  455 

Benjer,  portrait  o^  iy.  380 

Berthier,  the  confidant  of  Napo- 
leon, L  156;  his  advice  to  him, 
198;  deserts  lum,  214$  particu- 
lan  respecting,  aai 

Bertin,  M.,  his  andadous  reply  to 
the  king,  It.  348 

Berton,  Ghuieral,  oonspiTacy  nnder, 
iy.  3 ;  commencement  df  his  ex- 
pedition, 84;  miscarriage  of  his 
enterprise,  35;  new  conspiracy 
o^  36;  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner, 37 ;  executed,  38 

Bethune,  a  fortified  town,  ii  158, 

Beugnot,  M.,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, L  153;  appointed  direc- 
tor-general of  poUoe^  435;  cha- 
racter 0^468 

BeumonyiUe,  General,  L  16;  par- 
ticulars respecting,  140 

Bianchi,  the  Austrian  General, 
retreat  o^  i  57, 59;  defeated,,  ii. 
259,  260 

Blacas,  Count  de,  particulars  re- 
specting, i.  285;  appointed  mi- 
nister of  the  king's  househ<^d, 
436;  character  of,  iL  269  ;  his 
dismissal,  iii.  54 

Blankenbourg,  town  ci,  L  276 

Blois,  stay  of  Marie-Louise  at,  L 
230 

BLucher,  IMnoe,  army  undeoE^  i 
38 ;  his  personal  hrayeary,  42, 55 ; 
marches  towards  Paris,  53;  de- 
feated hy  Napoleon,  64,  67; 
amount  of  his  forces,  iL  349;  his 
army  on  the  plain  of  fknurns, 
358 ;  cflitioal  sitaatiotto^  363^  ad- 
yaaoes  towards  Waterloa^  407 ; 
approach  o^  421;  pnrssee  the 
French  trodge,  427,  431;  his 
meeting  with  WeUioBgton,  430; 
his  animosity  towiids  Napo- 
leon, iiL  81;  sends  a  corpe  of 
cayalry  to  Tersailles,  61^;  de- 
iGeated  by  Excelmans,  67;  repri- 
sala  o(  113;  his  hrntalities,  120  | 


Bologna,  army  of  Murat  at^  ii  249 ; 
deieat  of  the  Austrians  at,  257 

Bonald,  M.  de,  infiuenoe  of  his 
writings,  i  508 

Bonaparte,  Caroline,  married  to 
Murat,  iL  235 ;  her  ambition 
and  hypocrisy,  246;  her  intre- 
pidity, 262;  humiliatlcHi  of,  264 

Bonaparte,  Joseph,  his  adyice  to 
his  brother,  i.  50;  urgent  des- 
patches of  Napoleon  to,  7.5; 
his  heayy  responsibilities,  76; 
encourages  the  troops,  83;  his 
orders  to  Marmont,  th. ;  his  pro- 
clamations to  the  Parisians,  and 
his  flight,  84;  letter  of  Napoleon 
to,  iL  439;  his  devotion  to  his 
brother,  450 

Bonaparte,  Lucien,  his  fraternal 
affection,  ii.  326 ;  appointed 
member  of  the  Council,  331 ;  his 
zeal  in  his  brother's  cause,  452, 
462;  his  advice  to  Napdeon, 
466;  mission  of^  469;  reads  the 
Emperor's  message  to  the  As- 
sembly, 470;  its  reception,  471 ; 
his  final  efforts,  473;  proceeds 
to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  474, 
493;  his  attempts  to  rouse 
Napoleon  firom  his  mental  pros- 
tration, 481 

Bonaparte,  Napdeon,  ( retroepec- 
tive  glance  at  his  redgn,  L  2 ;  his 
despotic  rule,  t6.;  blind  diplo- 
macy  of,  3;  his  disasters,  4;  his 
victories  and  reverses^  »6.$  the 
day  for  testing  his  genius,  5; 
his  personal  appearance,  6 ;  nick- 
niuned  Father  H^ou^U/ulf  7;  his 
nocturnal  return  to  Paris  in 
1818,  t&.;  convokes  the  Council 
of  State  at  theTuileries,  8;  pro- 
poses to  levy  a  new  Cooscription 
of  300,000  men,  9 ;  his  address  on 
tiie  state  of  Frenoh  aflkirs,  10; 
exhaustion  and  apathy  of  his 
empire,  11;  convokes  the  Le. 
gii^Uire  Assembly,  ik, ;  his 
speech  to  them,  18;  proposals  of 
Prince  Metteraich  to,  14;  de- 
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mtndt  made  to  him  by  the  £11- 
ropean  Powera,  15;  deception 
practiaed  bj,  t&.;  indignant  at 
the  address  of  M.  Laind,  22; 
snppesses  the  address  of  the 
Legislatire  Assembly,  25;  re- 
proaches that  body,  26;  his  cou- 
rage in  adyersity,  27;  re-orga- 
nises the  National  Guards,  28; 
presents  the  Empress  and  her 
son  to  the  officers,  31;  hia  de- 
parture for  the  campaign,  32; 
immense  armies  of  his  oppo- 
nents, and  difficulties  of  his  po- 
sition,  33;  irresolution  o^  34, 
36,  45;  arriTes  at  Ch&lon,  37; 
his  enthusiastic  reception  in  the 
Camp,  39;  advances  on  Brienne, 
41;  defeats  the  Allies,  42;  nar- 
row escape  o^  t6.;  retreats  fkom 
La   Bothierre,  43;   arriyes  at 
Trojes,  44;   his  directions  to 
Camaincourt,  47;  his  indigna- 
tion on  receiying  the  ultimatum 
of  the  Allied  Soyerdgns,  48 ;  his 
correspondence  with  his  brother 
Joseph,  49;   his  illusions  and 
mental  anxieties,  52;  defeats  the 
Bussians  at  Champ  Aubert,  53; 
and  also  at  Vauchamp,  55;  re- 
yokes  the  authority  given  to 
Caulainconrt,56;  marches  to  the 
defence  of  Paris,  57 ;  his  perso- 
nal  intrepidity,  58;  re-enters 
Troyes,    59;  demands   posses- 
sion ol traitors,  60;  receives  the 
Prince  of  lichtenstein,  63;  de- 
featsBlucher  at  M^ry-sur-Seine, 
64;  his  operations  against  him, 
65 ;  pursues  Blucher,  whom  he 
again  defeats  at  Craonne,  66; 
attacks    the    combined    forces 
at  Laon,    67;  retires  towards 
Bheims,  t&.;  difficulties  of  his 
position,  68;  anecdote  of,  69; 
resolves  to  abandon  Paris,  70; 
his  ineffectual  appeal  to   the 
French  people,  71 ;  coalition  en- 
tered into  by  the  Allies  to  de- 
throne him,  72;  advice  of  Cau- 


Uunoourt  to,  7S;  hl«  inoertitiide 
how  to  act,  t&.;    parsues  the 
Allies,  on  their  roate  to  l^sna, 
75;  his  urgent  despatches  to  his 
brother  Joseph,  i6.;  his  progress 
towards  the  capital,  81 ;  azrives 
at  the  village  of  JjtL  Cour  de 
Prance,  103;  mortified  on  hear- 
ing of  the  capitulation  of  Plaru^ 
104;  determines   to    re-capture 
the  city,  105,  162;  sends  Can- 
laincourt  to  Paris  to  negotiate, 
106,  108;  liis  invectiTes  againtf 
his  ministers,  107 ;  the  throne  of 
France  interdicted  to  his  race, 
123;  declaration  of  the  Munici- 
pal Council  against,    143;  de- 
cree  of  the    Senate    deposing 
him,  148 ;  condemnatory  charges 
against,  149;  dedaratioa  of  the 
Provisional  Government  against 
155;  position  of^  157;  his  indig- 
nant address  to  the  troops,  161; 
enthusiasm  of  his  soldiers,  162;      } 
deliberations   of  his  Marshals, 
163;  his  anxieties  and  perplex- 
ities, 166;  hears  the  rumours  of 
his  dethronement,  167 ;  thunder- 
struck at  a  reply  of  Marshal 
Ney,   173 ;  his  Marshals  urge 
him  to  abdicate,  174;  signs  lus 
abdication,  175;   his  agony  of 
mind,  176;  indignant  with  his 
Marshals,    177;  his  conference 
with  Caulainoourt,  1 78 ;  devotion       ^ 
of  Marshal  Macdonald  to^  179; 
Austrian  despatch  announcing 
the  breaking  up  of  his  army, 
183;  his  order  of  the  day  to  the 
troops,  189 ;  determines  to  re- 
sist the  ultimatum  of  the  Allied 
Sovereigns,  192;  communicates 
his  fin^  resolves  to  Caulain- 
court,    194 ;   deserted  by  his 
friends,  tft.;  his  desperate  sitoa. 
tion,    197;   advice  of  General 
Berthier  to,  198;  angiy  confer- 
ence of,  with  his  Generals,  199; 
rumours  of  his  takings  poisoo, 
209;  not  likely  to  commit  soi* 
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cide,  210;  signs  the  treaty,  SI  I ; 
his  parting  ^ft  to  Marshal  Mac- 
donald,  212;  prepares  to  depart 
for  Elba,  212,  238 ;  his  mdan- 
choly  and  mental  abstractioD, 
213;  abandoned  by  his  fayonrite 
general,  Berthier,  214;  devotion 
of  his  Subalterns  to,  125 ;  some 
few  of  his  Marshals  bid  him 
farewell,  216;  deserted  by  Fon- 
tanes,  the  poet,  ib. ;  his  specu- 
lations about  Elba,  217;  desires 
a  re-union  with  his  wife  and 
aon,  218;  corresponds  with  the 
Empress,  220,  229;  his  imperi- 
ous conduct  to  her,   224;  his 
illicit  love  for   the    Countess 
Waleski,  280;  takes   leave  of 
Caulainoourt,  232;  his  parting 
address  to  his  Guard,  234;  his 
affecting  fiirewdl,  235,  genius 
and  character  o^  286;  protest  of 
Louis  XVHL  against,  281 ;  ploto 
for  assassinating,  299,  324;  his 
meditated  seizure  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  330;  gives  directions 
to  tluit  effect,  333;  his  inquie- 
tude at  Malmaison,  356 ;  receives 
intcdligence  of  the  prince's  cap- 
ture, 358 ;  orders  his  immediate 
tzisl,361 ;  his  guilt  in  causing  the 
duke  to  be  executed,  377, 379 ;  his 
despotism  over  the  human  mind, 
498;  his  humiliation  and  hopes, 
iL  2;  his  reception  on  his  route 
through  France  before  embark- 
ing for  Elba,  8,  6;  meets  with 
Augereau,  4;  reaches  Valence, 
5 ;  goes  on  board  the  Undaunted, 
7;  arrives  at  Elba,  8;  inspects 
the  isbuid,  ib,;  his  mode  of  life 
there,  10;  his  secret  intrigues, 
12;  his  calculations  as  to  the 
fature,  13;  apprehensions  enter- 
tained  by,    14 ;   overtures   of 
Marat  to,  15;   his  interviews 
with  Fleury  de  Chaboulon,  16, 
20 ;  his  remarks  on  the  Bourbons, 
17 ;  his  defence  of  himself,  18 ;  his 
opinions  of  Marmont  aiid  of  the 
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state  of  France,  19;  his  instruc- 
tions to  Fleury  de  Chaboulon,  21 ; 
prepares  to  quit  Elba,  22;  his 
departure,  23;  reviews  the  troops 
on  board,  24;  his  proclamation 
to  the  army,  26,  and   to  the 
people,  28;  incidents  on  his  voy- 
age, 31 ;  dictates  the  address  of 
the  Guard  to  the  army,  32;  dis- 
embarks in  the  gulf  of  Juan,  83 ; 
his  reception  by  the  peasantry, 
34 ;  celerity  of  his  movements, 
35;  quits  Gap,  36;  halts  at  La 
Mure,  37 ;  despatches  Emery  to 
Dumoulin  and  Maret,  38 ;  heads 
his  troops,  39 ;  attitude  assumed 
by,  40 ;  gains  over  a  battalion  of 
the  Boyal  Army,  41 ;  harangues 
the  soldiers,  42;  enters  Vizille 
in  triumph,  43;  reaches  Greno- 
ble, 45;  marches  upon  Lyons. 
47,  80;  his  entry  into  that  city, 
82;  decrees  and  proclamations 
of,  83;  proceeds  to  Ma^on,  85; 
reproaches  the  magistrates,  and 
their  reply,  ib. ;  his  reception 
at  Cfaalons-sur-S&one,  94;  dis- 
misses the  Mayor  firom  office,  95 ; 
arrives  in  Upper  Burgundy,  ib, ; 
meets  with  Ney  at  Auxerre,  96; 
advances  to  Montereau,  99;  the 
Boyal  Army  comes  over  to  him, 
ib,;  his  Polish  emissaries,  100; 
oveijoyed  at  his   success,    ib,; 
reaches  Fontainebleau,  102;  in- 
dignation at  Paris  against  him, 
105 ;  preparations  in  the  capital 
to  resist  him,  109;  congratulates 
himself  on  hearing  of  the  king's 
departure,  116;  leaves  Fontaine- 
bl^u  for  Paris,  117;   demon- 
stration of  the  populace  in  his 
&vour,  121;  his   reception  at 
the  Tuileries,  125;  his  position 
and  proQ)ects,  126;  artifices  at, 
127;  his  wavering  policy,  128; 
his  conference  with  Cambac^res, 
130;  whom  he  appoints  Minister 
of  Justice,  132;  nominates  Car- 
not  Minister  of  the  Interior,  184{ 
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Jut  intonriew  with  IbofiM;  198 ; 
addrait  cf  the  CoaaciUan  of 
Stale  to  him,  139;  hii  penonal 
ttaH;  145;  oourt  oi;  146;  his 
hoviehold,  147;  hi*  addreii  to 
the  trocjpf  of  tiie  Dake  de  Bony, 
148;  hif  demoted  little  memj, 
149;  hia  cabinet  in  the  TnUeiiet, 
150;  reatoiea  the  liberty  of  the 
Frea%  151;  writes  to  Gftxiohj 
idatiTe  to  the  Doke  d'Angou- 
Idme^  180;  the  man  of  deception, 
184;  mtelligenoe  of  hii  landing 
and  proigzeas  leachea  Vienna, 
198;  his  OTertnie  to  the  Aus- 
trian ambaaaadoi^  SU;  hia  letter 
to  the  Allied  Soverttgna,  ^15; 
leport  of  OanUinooort  to,  217; 
hia  oflkial  refutation  of  the  ac- ; 
cnaationa  againat  him,  218 ;  his 
temptations  to  TaUeyrand,  223; 
aenda  Baron  de  Stassart  on  a 
secret  nuaaion  to  the  Empress, 
225;  hia  suspioiooa  of  Fouch^ 
326 ;  reaentment'  of  Foochd 
againat,  229;  he  alao  suspects 
IHiToast,  280;  campaign  o^  in 
Bnaaia,  24A;  his  diaaateona  re- 
treat fiDomKoBoow,  241 ;  returns 
to  Naples,  242 ;  discontented  with 
Hurat,243;  letter  of  the  King 
of  Naples  ia  n^y  to  him,  244; 
hesitation  of  Murat  to  join  him, 
S45;  public  opinion  adverse  to 
him,  266;  hia  meaaures  to  pat 
an  end  to  the  war  in  La  Yend^ 
895;  difficult  posUioii  o^  804; 
pnojecta  aubmitted  to,  806;  faeai- 
tates  about  the  new  oonatitolaon, 
307;  hisapeech  to  the  Council 
of  State.  308;  P^Uameaita,  of- 
jfenaiye  to^  309;  his  <" Additional 
Act,"  and  ita  reception  by  the 
people,  310;  address  of  the  F^ 
d^iF^  to,  313:  ina  reply,  SI4; 
aenda  oonunisaiooera  extraor- 
dinary to  the  departments,  316; 
hia  rec^^ienat  the  ^Champ  de 
Afai,"  318;  addresB  to  faiaa,  319; 
ius  4§Beohin  veply,  300;  public 


diaaatiafketkm   with,   S2S;    his 
meeting  with  Idfi^eMe,  9S8 
hia  apeech  on  tiie  orrajiion,  S29 
hia  rupture  with  TomAe^  330 
ibnoa  aprondooal  gowennBsot, 
381;    ftfoea  at   baa  ootmnyEid, 
33ft,  385;  his  plans  of  csaopalgB, 
333,  341;  hisgenerals,  334, 33S; 
attitude  of  hu  army,  336;  hii 
isolalion,    399 ;    hia    defutrtoie 
from  Paris,  343;    treaefaerf  of 
Foneh^  to  Mm,  344 ;  arrives  at 
Aveaoes,  345;  Ids  •*  Orderof  ^ 
Day*  to  tiie  army,   347;  his 
offleera,  348;  hia  plan  of  attack^ 
850;    deserted    by    Bommont, 
352;  his  uneasiness  in  eonse- 
queooe,  354;    asters 'Cbaiieroi, 
d.;   Ms  paaaage  ef  the  Sam- 
bre,  355 ;   his  orders  to  Vejt 
357;  enfiountere  the  Prvasuns 
at  tiie  batOe   of  ligny,   359; 
hia  inatmctiona  to  Oerwd,  360; 
defeats  Bhich6r,363;  ftpproadus 
Brusseb,  367 ;  defeated  atQuatre 
Braa,  371 ;  decides  on  atteddsg 
Wellington,  375;  Tirits  the  bat- 
tle-Aeld  of  Ligwy,  876;  Ms  po- 
sition near  Waterloo,  380;  bis 
ideaa  of  the  eanipaigti,  381;  hb 
head-quarten  at  Fhsmtchenoit, 
382;  hia  aetiTi^  on  tiie  niglit 
be^R»ethebattle!,388;  iiiBaa&- 
factloB  at  the  prospeet  of  en- 
countering    Weifh^gtoD,    384 
di^ontion  of  his  tro^a,  387 
devotioB  of  hia  annyto  Mm,  388 
his  point  of  ebserratioti,  389 
attentively  obaerve«   Welling- 
toa%   podtion,   390;  hentates 
how  to  act,  393;  aMads  fibu- 
gOQiioiit,  394 ;    fintrepifitjr   of 
nia  troops  at,  896;  his  despenate 
eharge  at  Mont-Baint-Jeaa,  397 ; 
carries  La  Haie  fiainte,  398; 
hia  astonishment  at  disoening 
a  Pruseian  corps,  899;  firects 
Lolwu  to  advance  upon  St  Lam- 
bert, 400;  his  aatldpated  He- 
torv,  4M ;  faia  orders  to  Gmuchy 
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408;  admires  the  bcavery  of  the 
BritiBh,  417;  defeat  of  his  Gre- 
nadiers, 419;  his  exertdoos  to 
animate  the  soldiers.  421;  his 
Oaard  disappointed  with  his  at- 
titude, 423;  fearless  of  danger, 
424;  panic  among  his  troops, 
426;  final  resistanoe  and  orer- 
throw  of  his  old  Guard,  427 ; 
their  last  charge,  428;  totally 
defeated,  429;  pnrnied  bj  the 
Pnuaians,  481;  deliberates  on 
the  coarse  to  pursue,  432;  his 
errors  at  Waterloo,  434;  caiiaei 
of  his  diaoomfitore,   435;   his 
flight  to  Paris,  436;  halts  at 
FhillippeTiUe,  437;   sends  des- 
patches to  his  ministers,  438; 
his  letter  to  his  brother  Joseph, 
439;  his  self-deloskm,  440;  his 
eontinned  flight,  441 ;  delibera- 
tion of  his  rtaff  at  Bocrojr,  ib. ; 
conflictingopinions  among  them, 
442;  his  bulletin  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  443;  impression  made 
in  Paris  on  the  news  of  his 
defeat,  446;  arrives  at  night  at 
the  palace  of  the  £lys^  i&.; 
his  intenriew  with  Canlainoonrt, 
and  his  altered  appearanoe,  448 ; 
his  despair,  449  ;  summons  a 
Council  of  Ministers,  450;  his 
new  schemes,  452;  ingratitude 
of  La&yette  to,  458 ;  learns  the 
resolntion  of  the  Chamber  of 
RepreseotatiTes,  480;  his  oppo« 
sition,  461 ;  his  brother  XiUdien's 
efiirts  in  his  behaU;  462;  fta- 
temal  adnoe  to,  466;  his  hesi- 
tations, 467;  his  pvostcation  and 
dijectieo,  468;  his  nenage  to 
the  Assembly,  470;  his  bro- 
ther's last  efforts,  47S;  eaases  of 
his  inarticin,  475;  medfatwrn  of 
Constant  between  him  and  the 
Chambera,  476;  his  interview 
with    that     statesmaa,    477  ; 
ayerse  to  ciyil  war,  478$  coion- 
dls  ef  LuGMQ  and  Josc^  re- 
specting hin^  481 ;  Ids  imsolu- 


tion, 484 ;  dictates  his  abdication, 
486;  receiyes  a  deputation  fi!om 
the  Assembly,  490;  his  speech, 
in  r^ly  to  their  address,  491; 
efforts  on  his  behalf  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  493;  waited 
upon  by  deputations  tnm  both 
Ca]ambers,498;  quits  the  Elys^ 
for  his  residence  at  lialmaison, 
lii.  8 ;  his  feelings  on  the  occasion, 
9;  his  farewdl  address  to  the 
army,  10;  takes  leave  of  Con* 
stant,  16;  his  opinion  of  the 
Chambers,  17;  adyised  by  Cau- 
huncourt  to  proceed  to  America, 
18;  Becker  appointed  to  com- 
mand has  Gund,  19;  his  iater- 
Tiew  with  that  general,  20;  his 
remaining  adheroits,  22 ;  his 
unwillingness  to  dq^art,  23;  re- 
jects the  propositian  of  General 
Ezioelmans,  24;  sends  Becker 
to  Paris,  25;  lus  OEders  to  M, 
I'lahaut,  27 ;  his  reply  to  Maret, 
29;  his  critical  situation,  SO; 
hatred  ef  Bhieber  to  him,  31 ; 
his  yacUlation  and  dday,  <S3; 
d€fpart8  fiom  ICahnaison,  34; 
inddents  on  his  journey,  85; 
aniyes  at  Bochefort,  86 ;  Tarioos 
propositioins  for  his  escape,  37; 
laads  on  the  Isle  of  Aix,  89;  his 
fiesh  indecisions,  41;  lus  letter 
to  the  Prince  B^nt,  42;  sends 
Gourgaud  and  Las  Cases  to 
England,  43;  embarks  in  the 
BeUerophon,  44;  arriyes  in  Ply- 
mouth fiound,  45;  deohnction 
4yf  the  Allies  nelatiyete»  45;  his 
emotion  on  hearing  of  tbvs  occu- 
pation of  Paris,  47:  goes  on 
board  the  Northumberland,  t&.; 
his  protest  on  bdng  destined  to 
6t  Helena,  A, ;  sails  for  that 
island,  48;  eflbcts  resulting 
from  his  downfol,  603^  secret 
treaty  of  Godoy  with,  507; 
letter  of  the  Prinee  of  the  As- 
turias  to,  508;  sends  troops  to 
occupy  Madrid,  509;  tidings  of 
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hit  death  readi  France,  548; 
reriew  of  his  career,  544;  his 
Memorial  de  SamU  HSUne,  545; 
his  life  on  ship-board,  546 ; 
reaches  Saint  Helena,  i6.;  his 
pursuits  there,  547;  discon- 
tented with  his  new  mode  of  life, 
548;  conyerses  with  his  com- 
panions in  exile,  551;  his  last 
moments,  552;  his  death  and 
burial,  553;  summary  of  his 
character,  554  ;  enthusiasm 
fdt  for,  iv.  2;  bis  inrasion  of 
Spain,  97 

Bordeaux,  Boyalist  conspiracj  at, 
i.  890;  popularity^  of  the  Duke 
d'Angoul^me  at,  ii.  162;  defec- 
tion of  the  troops  near,  165; 
capitulation  of  the  Boyalists  at, 
168;  encounter  between  the  Na- 
tional Guards  and  troops  at,  173 

Bordeaux,  Duke  de,  his  birth,  iii. 
500;  public  rejoidngs  on  the 
occasion,  501;  Charles  X.  ab- 
dicates in  his  favour,  iy.  509 

Bordesoulle,  General,  explanation 
o^  i.  187 

Borghese,  Princess  Pauline  (sis- 
ter of  Napoleon),  ii.  7;  cheers 
her  brother  in  exile,  11;  Napo- 
leon attends  a  ball  given  by,  22 

Bourbon,  Duke  de,  particulars 
regarding,  i.  319 ;  in  La  Yend^ 
ii.  160;  his  departure  for  Spain, 
161 

Bourbons,  enthusiasm  at  Paris,  in 
favour  of  the,  i.  98,  396;  ad- 
herents of  the,  100, 128;  services 
of  Chateaubriand  to  the,  133; 
family  of  the,  134,  250;  policy 
and  Views  of  the,  381 ;  indiffer- 
ence of  the  French  people  to 
their  claims,  383;  Talleyrand's 
struggles  in  their  favour,  ii.  204, 
207,  209 ;  review  of  their  policy, 
Iii  285 ;  impolicy  of  their  rigour, 
323;  increasing  hatred  evinced 
to  the,  495;  opposition  to  the, 
iv.  3;'plots  against  the,  14;  their 
^ownfal  predicted,  103 


Bourmont,  his  desertion  of  Vapr^ 
leon,  it  352;  his  cool  recepda 
at  Ghent,  353;  position  of,  iii. 
304;  his  evidence  against  Nejr, 
306 ;  indignation  of  the  latterit 
his  aocusationg,  307;  cross^- 
amined,  808 ;  his  evidence  rebut- 
ted by  Ney,  809 ;  portrait  ci,  iT. 
873;  commands  the  army  st 
Algiers,  897,  403;  gallantly  o^ 
404;  created  a  Marshal,  405; 
his  warnings  against  Marmoot) 
420 

Bourrienne,  replaces  M.  Andr^ 
iL  58;  sends  agents  to  anest 
Fouch^  ib, 

Brienne,  battle  of,  i.  42 

Broglie,  Duchess  de,  sodel^  m 
her  saloons,  i.  520 

Brune,  Marshal,  attack  gDj  » 
Avignon,  iii.  259  ;  assassinatWj 
260 ;  atrocities  on  his  body,  261 

Brunswick,  Duke  of,  taken  vf 
surprise,  ii.  367;  kiUed,  370 

Brussels,  aspect  of,  on  the  rumoDT 
of  Napoleon's  victory,  ii.  405 

Bubna  and  Bell^^e,  the  Aoa- 
trian  Generals,  i.  33 

Byron,  Lord,  his  efforts  in  t* 
cause  of  Greece^  iv.  226 

C. 

Cadiz,  removal  of  the  Cortes  to, 
iv.  144;  the  king  detained  » 
prisoner  at,  145;  invested  oy 
the  French,  146 

Caffe,  Doctor,  suicide  o^  iv.  S» 

Calabria,  impoUcyof  Murat'sJ^M' 
ingin,  iiL  186 

Cambac^res,  the  Arch-ChanceUiJ, 
at  once  ridiculed  and  esteem^J 
i.  19;  character  of,  ii.  129;  J? 
interview  with  Napoleon,  13"» 
his  advice  to  him,  131 J  JJ]" 
pointed  Minister  of  Justice,  i3»» 
President  of  the  Chamber  d 
Peers,  iii  92  ^ 

Cambronne,  General,  braT«iy  ^ 
ii  427 ;  killed,  429 
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Canning,  Mr.,  intimacj  of  M.  de 
Marcellus  with,  iv.  133;  hostile 
to  intervention,  140;  talent  and 
abUit^of,  141 
Cappelle,  M.,  particolarB  respect- 
ing, ii.  277 
Carbonari,  the,  proclaim  the  de- 
position of  Murat,  ii.  250;  co- 
erce the  king,  ilL  530;    their 
entiy  into  Naples,  532;    their 
requirements,  534;  the  military. 
It.  15,  20;  cowardice  of  the,  32 
'^arbonarism  in  Italy,  iii.  526;  its 
nature  and  influence,  527 ;  dan- 
gers of,  528;    in  France,  542; 
mysteries  of^  iy.  30;  hypocrisy  of 
the  conspirators  engaged  in,  39 
.  Carignan,  Prince  de,  abandons  his 
capital,  iii.  540;  serres  in  Spain, 
541 
Camot,  popularity  of  his  writings, 
i.  526;  cnaracter  of,  ii.  133;  ac- 
cepts the  Ministry  of  the  Inte- 
rior, 134;  opinions  of^  451;  his 
suspicions  of  Fouch^  iii.  60; 
Fouch^s  reply  to,  95 
Carons,  Colonel,  plot  of,  ir.  28; 

condemned  to  death,  29 
Casimir  F^rier,  Order  of  St  Louis 
conferred  upon,  iv.  360;   pro- 
claimed Tribune,  468 
Castellane,  Mademoiselle  de,  mar- 
ried toFouch^,  iii.  318 
Castlereagh,  Lord,  present  at  the 
Congress   of   Vienna,  ii.   195, 
196;  his  exceptions  to  the  con- 
yention  of  war,  213;  his  death, 
ir.  64 
Catharine  the  Second,  Empress  of 
Russia,  i  263;   her  present  to 
the  Count  d'Artois,  295 
Caulainoourt,  M.  de,  accusations 
against,  i.  45;   ijiTited  to  the 
Congress  of  Chatillon,  46;  his 
advice  to  Napoleon,  72,  73, 197; 
sent  to  Paris  to  negotiate,  106, 
1 08 ;  meets  with  the  Grand-Duke 
Constantino,    109;    his    inter- 
views with  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, 110, 180;  his  fidelity  to 


Napoleon,  161,  165,  ii.  44P:  re- 
monstrance of,  L 194 ;  lays  o^^-, 
the  Emperor  the  act  of  abdica- 
tion, 208;  his  parting  with  Na- 
poleon, 232;  Mb  orders  for  seiz- 
ing the  Duke  d'Enghien,  ^34; 
arrives  at  Ettenheim,  336;  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  ii.  134;  his  report  to 
Napoleon,  217;  his  conversation 
with  him,  449 ;  recommends  him 
to  fly  to  America,  iii.  18 

Caux,  M.  de,  his  conversation 
with  Charles  X.,  iv.  367 

Chaboulon,  M.  Fleury  de,  his  in- 
terviews with  Napoleon  at  Elba, 
iL  7  5,  20;  his  mission  to  Basle, 
23^ ;  his  conversation  with  M. 
de  Werner,  228 

Chabrol,  M.  de,  Mayor  of  Paris,  i. 
90,  143;  his  spirited  proclama- 
tion, ii.  119;  his  address  to 
Louis  XVm.,  iii.  102 ;  the  king's 
reply  to,  103 

Ch&lons,  arrival  of  Napoleon  at, 
i.  37 ;  indecision  of  the  allies  at, 
73 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  its  proceed- 
ings, i.  469 ;  resolution  passed 
by,  iL  73;  attitude  of  the,  327; 
discussions  on  the  aomesty  law 
in  the,  iii.  336;  its  dissolution, 
373;  debates  in,  relative  to  dis- 
turbances in  the  capital,  493; 
stormy  scenes  in  the,  459,  iv. 
114;  indignation  in  the,  at  the 
motion  of  M.  Clausel  de  Cous- 
sergues,  iii.  460;  violent  alter- 
cation in  the,  46 1 ;  address  of  the, 
iv.  78;  speech  of  Manuel  in, 
against  intervention,  100;  let- 
ter to  the  President  of  the,  105; 
proceedings  of  the  Royalists  in 
the,  107 ;  protest  of  members  in 
the,  llfi ;  agitation  in  the,  iv.»21 ; 
disfolved,  322;  address  o^  to 
the  king,  383;  its  double  mean, 
ing,  384;  carried,  385 

Chamber  of  Peers,  leading  mem- 
bers of  the,  L  458;  address  of 
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the,  466;  meeting  of  the,  iL 
824;  attitude  of  the,  470;  ef- 
Ibrti  on  behidf  of  Napoleon  in 
the,  493;  coBfolUtion  in  tbe, 
iii.  62;  its  conetitntioD,  114; 
proceedinge  in  the^  ir.  76;  dis- 
coseions  in,  on  the  proposed 
laws  of  rigonr,  249  ;  spcwdies 
and  TOtes  in,  npon  that  sub- 
ject, 254;  sangninarf  feeling 
in  the,  255;  trial  of  Ney  before 
the,  299 

Chamber  of  BepresentatiTes,  thdr 
choice  of  a  President,  iL  325; 
Lafayette's  speech  to  the,  456; 
effects  of  it,  457;  proclamation 
of  the,  458 ;  attitude  of  the,  459 ; 
emotion  of  Napoleon  on  learning 
its  proceedings,  460;  mission  .of 
Lnden  Bonaparte  to  the,  469 
message  of  Napoleon  to,  470 
sitting  o^  iii.  5;  vote  of  the^,  74 
closed  against  the  Deputies,  94 

Champ  Aubert,  battle  of,  i.  53 

Champ  de  Mai,  the  Emperor's  re- 
ception at  the,  11.  318;  address 
of  the  electors  at  the,  to  the 
Emperor,  319;  his  replj,  320; 
troops  at  the,  322 

Chantelauze,  M.  de,  inrited  to  ac- 
cept office,  ir.  407;  reads  the 
preamble  of  the  dictatorship  to 
the  king,  411;  his  adrentures, 
521 

Charette,  the  hero  of  La  Vendue, 
1.267 

Charles  IV.,  King  of  Spain,  iii. 
505;  abdicates  in  fiiYOur  of  his 
son,  512 

Charles  X.  and  the  Jesuits,  ir. 
190;  his  natural  gifts,  265;  his 

Eursuits  and  amusements,  266; 
is  piety  and  religious  opinions, 
267;  opposes  clerical  exactions, 
268 ;  his  private  associates,  269 ; 
secret  court  of,  270;  begins  to 
comprehend  the  difficulties  of 
Goyemment,  271;  auspicious 
state  of  his  affairs  on  his  acces- 
sion, 272 ;  his  munificence  to  the 


Duke  d'Orteans,  373;  his  groi 
popularity  on   entermg  Fsrii, 
274;  his  speech  on  openingthe 
Chambers,  275,  345,  361,  382; 
impc^tic  meaffores  |Wjpoacd  \rj 
his  ministers,  276;  his  corais- 
tioB,  289;  false  position  of  some 
of  the  personages  cff  his  oonrt, 
290;  amnesty  promulgated  l^t 
291;    suspected    of   Jesuitism, 
304;  decline  of  his  populsiity 
inconsequence,  305;  mtantaot 
the  dignity  of  France  in  fbieigB 
countries,  307;  revieirs  the  na- 
tional   guards,  314;  insults  d 
the  populace  to  his  ministen, 
316;  irritated   feelings  at  Ids 
court,  317;  disbands  thenatfond 
guard,  320;  dissolves  theduon- 
ber  of  Deputies,  323;  visits  the 
camp  at  St.  Omer,  325;  distfaia* 
his  new  ministry,   342;  ind^- 
nant  at  the  address  to  him,  346; 
audacious  reply  of  M.  Bertin  to, 
348;    signs  the  ordinance  £ff 
suppressing    the    Jesuit  esta- 
blishments, 352;  reHgious  fsd- 
ing  against  him  and  his  minis- 
ters, 353;  influence  of  the  Ga- 
zette de  prance  on,    354,  857; 
power  of  the  ultra  parties  over 
his  mind,  358;  visits  the  Alsa- 
tian provinces,  359;  two  liberal 
laws  proposed  by  his  Gor&Or 
ment,  364;  he  withdraws  them, 
366;  feels  the  pulse  of  the  army, 
367;    address  in  reply  to  bis 
speech,    383;  his    indignatioDT 
391;    adjourns    the    Chamber, 
392;  his  obstinate  persererance, 
402,  454;  his  great  joy  at  the 
success  of  the  expedition  to  Al- 
giers, 405;   extreme  measuies 
proposed  by,  407,  414;  decision 
ot  410;  a  critical  moment  in 
his  career,  418 ;  signs  the  ordef 
in  Council,  419;  Ms  immobility 
during  the  revolution,  441 ;  hifl 
delusive  hopes,  448,  461;  karos 
from  Marmont  the  disasters  at 
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460;  IB  adrifled  to  xemoTe 
the  seat  of  Goyenmient,  463; 
appoints  a  new  ministry,  464; 
implored  to  xeroke  the  ordi- 
nances^  464;  sends  for  M.  de 
Mortemart,  466;  his  fatal  im- 
becility, 472;  consents  to  revoke 
the  ordinanoea,  473;  his  con- 

'  cessions  treated  with  contempt, 
474;  his  flight  to  the  palace  of 
Trianon,  500 ;  recalls  the  Folig- 
me  ministry,  501 ;  discards  them, 
603;  retreats  to  Bambomllet, 
505;  afiection  of  his  family  fbr 
him,  507;  abdicates  in  favour 
of  the  Dnke  de  Bordeanx,  508; 
departs  from  BambottiUet,  511 ; 
disbands  his  army,  512;  pro- 
ceeds to  Cherbomrg,  513;  his 
necessities  and  melancholy  jour- 
ney, 514;  his  parting  with  his 
gnard,  515;  his  tardy  departure 
from  the  empire,  516;  tiUces  an 
aifeotionate  farewell  of  Prince 
Poligaac,  513;  reaches  Cher- 
boaig  with  his  family,  523;  em- 
barks for  Scotland,  524 

Chariot,  Colonel,  report  to,  i  326 

Chartres,  Duke  of,  his  fideli^  to 
the  I>uche8s  d'Angoul^e,  It. 
606 

Chanel,  General,  his  insult  to 
Msrmont,  i.  160 

Chateaubriand,  M.  de,  i.  129;  his 
resentment  against  Napoleon, 
131 ;  his  unjiublished  pamphlet, 
132;  his  serrices  to  theBonr- 
boDS,  133;  his  life  and  writings, 
602;  his  <<Genius  of  Chris- 
tianity," 503;  great  popularity 
of  .that  work,  504 ;  the  Napoleon 
ef  literature,  506;  his  resigna- 
tion of  office,  t6.;  propagation 
of  his  opinions,  507 ;  arrives  at 
Ghent,  ii.  274;  his  disparage- 
nent  of  the  Emperor,  S^  his 
interview  witii  Louis  XVIII., 
iii.  88;  position  of;  371 ;  outrage 
OD  his  patriotism,  385;  iSs 
qualifications  as  a  statesman,  iv. 


I     S8;  hif  embassy  to  London,  59; 

1^  AM  If^tions  with  M.  de  VillMe, 
60,  137;  desirous  of  attending 
the  Congress  of  Verona,  61, 
136 ;  his  dissimulation  and  ma- 
ncBUvring,  62;  intrigues  of,  66; 
succeeds  M.  de  Montmorency 
as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs^ 
71;  decision  of,  74;  his  speech 
on  the  question  of  intervention, 
83;  his  uncertainty  of  mind, 
133;  becomes  tired  of  his  em- 
bas^,  134;  anxious  to  return 
to  France,  135;  his  efforts  to 
effect  his  wishes,  t&.;  is  at  length 
successful,  138;  his  correspond- 
ence on  Spanish  affiiirs,  139; 
self-consequence  of,  174;  dis- 
missed from  office,  180;  deter- 
mines to  retaliate,  181;  his 
cause  advocated  by  the  Jcmmal 
des  DSbatt,  182;  unbecoming 
language  o^  187;  refuses  the 
ministry,  343;  goes  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Home,  347;  invited  by 
the  Duke  d'Orleans  to  the 
Palais  Boyal,  492;  his  inter- 
view with  the  duchess  493; 
ius  advice  to  the  duke,  494; 
declines  interfering,  496 

Cbaxsmant,  coalition  at,  to  de- 
throne the  Emperor,  i.  72 

CSKTbourg,  journey  of  Charles  X. 
aad  royal  family  to,  iv.  514; 
their  arrival  at,  523 

Christianity,  great  spread  o^  in 
Tu!riEey,iv.208 

Clausel,  General,  bravery  of,  ii. 
165;  his  letter  to  the  Duchess 
d'Angottl^me,  167 

Coalition,  false  notions  of  the^  iv. 
92 

Goletta,  General,  the  friend  of 
Marat,  iL  251 

Colocotroni,  insurrection  organised 
by,  iv.  219 

Colonna,  the  family  of  the,  iii.  167 

Committees,  insurrectional,  iv.  19 

Cond^  Prince  oi,  particulars  re- 
specting, L  318;  his  son,  490 
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CongregatioDiBtt,  origin  of  the, 
It.  f89 

CongroM  of  Vienna.    See  Vienna 

Omaervatewr^  and  its  writers,  iiL 
411 

Conspiracy,  a  supposed  military 
one,  ir.  125 

Constant,  Benjamin,  his  dennncia- 
tion  of  Napoleon,  iL  73;  his  in* 
tenriew  with  him,  142;  and 
adhesion  to,  144;  remarl^s  of, 
305;  double  part  played  by, 
309;  his  letter  to  Lafayette, 
811 ;  his  intenrention  between 
the  Chambers  and  Napoleon, 
476;  his  interview  with  the  £m- 

Cr  at  the  Elys^,  477;  takes 
B  of  him,  iiL  16;  his  efforts 
in  farour  of  Ney,  295 ;  his  letter 
to  M.  Decazes,  296 ;  particulars 
respecting,  iv.  103 

Constantino,  Grand -Duke,  per- 
sonal appearance  of,  i.  95;  in- 
troduces Caulaincourt  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  110;  his 
self-denial,  !▼.  298;  fraternal 
generosity  o^  300 

Constantinople,  singular  position 
of  the  Greeks  at,  iy.  206;  mas- 
sacre at,  222 

Corbidre,  Minister  for  the  Home 
Department,  iv.  8 

Corsica,  state  of  parties  in,  iii  168 

Corsin,  General  Commandant  of 
Antibes,  ii.  34 

Cortes,  resolve  to  go  to  Calais,  iv. 

'  144;  compel  the  king  to  accom- 
pany them,  145 

Coundl  of  State  convoked  at  the 
Tuileries,  in  1813,  i.  8;  its  reply 
to  the  declaration  of  the  allies,  ii. 
219 ;  speech  of  Napoleon  to  the, 
308 

Courand,  Captain,  his  desertion  of 
Murat,  ill.  183 

Cousin,  M.,  eloquence  oi^  i.  512 


D. 
D'Alberg,  Duke,  a  confidant  of, 


M.  de  Talleyrand,  L  119;  ch»- 
racter  o(  139 

Damas,  M.  de,  nominated  Minifter 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  iv.  184 

D'Ambray,  M.,  appointed  CSuOf 
cellor  of  France,  L  433;  speech 
of;  463 

D'Angoulime,    Dnchess,  parties- 
lars  respecting,  1,  34,  304;  im- 
prisoned in   the   Temple,  305; 
visits  the  Dauphin  in  his  don- 
geon,  306;  public    commisen- 
tion  in  behalf  of,  312 ;  her  treat- 
ment, 313;  liberated,  314;  ber 
prepossessing  appearance,  315; 
proceeds  to  Germany,  ib.\  bei 
marriage,  316;    assembles  tbe 
superior  officers  at  Bordeaux  ii 
164;  harangues  the  troops,  169, 
171  ;    addresses    the    nationa^ 
guard  and  the  people,  172;  w- 
parts  firom  Bordeaux,  and  her 
subsequent    adrentures,    174; 
her  dislike  to  Fouch^  iii  381; 
haughty  conduct  of,  iv.  381 ;  ftff 
journey  to   Rambouillet,  S05» 
insulted  at  Dyon,  406;  her  af- 
fecting meeting  with  the  im, 
507;  declaration  of,  513 

D'Angoul^me,  Duke,  some  ac- 
count of;  i.  302;  disembarJa  IB 
Spain,  387;  warned  by  theDuJ» 
of  Wellington,  389;  his  recep- 
tion at  Bordeaux,  391,  ii.  i^? 
letter  of  Wellington  to,  i.  392; 
journeys  through  La  Vend^ 
487 ;  hears  of  Napoleon's  hJ^- 
ing,  ii.  163;  his  movements,  176; 
defeats  the  imperial  troops,  178; 
convention  entered  into  by,  1 79; 
embarks  for  Spain,  180;  fideUty 
of  his  army  to,  181;  his  app^ff- 
•ance  and  bearing,  iii.  238;  JB' 
mane  intervention  o^  263;  de- 
parts for  the  Pyrenees,  iv- 122; 
crosses  the  Bidassoa  with  1*^ 
army,  142;  invests  Cadiz,  If ^j 
issues  aprotective  ordinance,  »•> 

his  intrepidity,  147,  498;  n^ 
tiates  with  the  Cortes,  148;  iu> 
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cordial  reception  of  Ferdinand, 
150;  letters  of  M.  de  Vill^le  to, 
on  the  afiaira  of  the  Feninsnia, 
1 53 ;  his  opinions  on  the  Spanish 
campaign,  157;  resolves  to  re- 
turn to  France,  158;  his  wisdom 
and  brarery,  168;  his  triumphal 
reception  at  Paris,  169;  address 
of  the  Prefect  to,  A,;    modest 
demeanour  of,  170;  his  cordial 
welcome  by  the  kmg,  171 ;  com- 
mand of  the  army  confided  to,  by 
Charles  X.,  274;   agitated   at 
the  turn  of  afEairs,  464 ;  scene 
between,    and   Marmont,  499; 
gallant  resolution  6f^  500;  de- 
serted by  his  troops,  502. 
D'Artois,  Count  (brother  of  Louis 
XYin.),  i.  292;  character  of, 
293;  his  flight  from  Versailles, 
in  1789,  294;  present  of  Catha- 
rine n.  to,  295;  visits  all  the 
courts  of  Europe,  ib,;  his  intri- 
gues and  denunciations  against 
the  French  Oovemment,  296; 
retires  to  England,  297;  accused 
of  cowardice,  298 ;  his  amour  with 
Madame  de  Polastron,  299 ;  oath 
taken  by,  300;  becomes  an  al- 
tered character,  301;  his  two 
sons,  the  Dukes  D'Angouldme 
and   De    Berry,    302 ;    enters 
France,  384 ;    his  situation  in 
the  midst  of  the  allies,  385;  ad- 
vice of  M.  de  Vitrolles  to,  386 ; 
his  political  principles,  398;  de- 
parts from  Manc^,  399 ;  arrives 
at  Paris,  400;  his  enthusiastic 
reception,  401;   his   interview 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
402;  nominates  a  Council  of  Go- 
vernment, 403  ;  appoints  com- 
missioners -  general,    404  ;    his 
court  at  the  Tuileries,  437,  iii. 
182 ;  his  new  course  of  action,  i 
489 ;  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  army  at  Lyons,  ii.  49 ;  de- 
parts for  that  cit^,  51 ;  advice  of 
fouch^  to,  58;  his  oath  of  alle- 
giance to   the  king,  71 ;  his 


energy  and  activity  at  Lyons, 
78;  his  flight  fiom  that  dty, 
82;  reviews  the  national  guard, 
106;  departs  for  the  &lgian 
frontiers,  159;  his  favourites, 
271;  privy  council  of,  276;  liis 
demeanour,  281 ;  afibction  of  the 
king  for,  iii.  131,  iv.  236;  swears 
to  respect  the  Charter,  iii.  242 ; 
declines  a  vote  of  thanks  pro- 
posed to  his  son,  251 ;  prediction 
o^  373;  his  removal  from  the 
national  guard,  412;  represen- 
tations of  M.  de  Vitrolles  to,  463 ; 
scene  between  him  and  Louis 
XVIIL,  477;  his  fraternal  soli 
citude  for  the  king,  iv.  241-245, 
present  at  his  death-bed,  252. 
See  Charles  X. 

Dauphin,  horrible  treatment  o^  i. 
306;  visited  by  Harmand  in  his 
dungeon,  307;  his  attenuated 
condition,  308 ;  his  situation 
alleviated,  309;  his  death,  310; 
conjectures  respecting  it,  311 

D'Avaray,  Count,  his  fidelity  to 
the  Count  de  Provence,  i.  257, 
259,  285 

Davoust,  Marshal,  suspected  by 
Napoleon,  ii.  230;  displaced  from 
command,  231 ;  Minister  of  War, 
332;  character  of,  340;  menaces 
of,  iii.  28;  appointed  Comman- 
der-in-Chie^  59 ;  sends  a  flag  of 
truce  to  Blucher,  69 ;  his  troops 
retire  behind  the  Loire,  1 15 ;  Ms 
orders  of  the  day,  116 ;  his  army 
disbanded,  128 

Decaen,  Qeneral,  recommends  sub- 
mission to  Napoleon,  ii.  166 

Decazes,  M,  undertakes  to  dismiss 
the  Chamber  of  BepreientativeSy 
iii.  93;  in  favour  with  the  king, 
136;  particulars  relative  to,  t6.; 
his  personal  appearance,  138; 
his  mind  and  character,  139, 
475;  his  capabiUties,  140;  his 
conversations  with  the  kins, 
141,  478;  his  unpopularity  with 
the  ultra-royalists,  369;  royal 
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tion  of,  520,  ir.  46;  compelled 
to  retire  to  Seyille,  143;  and 
thence  to  Cadiz,  145;  liberation 
of,  149;  his  dissimulation,  150; 
his  cordial  reception  by  the 
Duke  d'Angouldme,  ib. ;  abject 
submission  of  the  Spaniards  to, 
151 

Ferrand,  M.,  appointed  to  the  poet- 
office,  i.  435;  speech  of,  464 

F^thim,  the  slare  of  AU  Fadia,  ir. 
231 

Flahaut,  M.  de,  aide-de-camp  to 
Napoleon,  ii.  357  ;  advice  of, 
442 ;  mission  o^  iii.  27  ;  his 
spirited  reply  to  Davoust,  28 

Fontainebleau,  arrival  of  Napoleon 
at,  i.  108 ;  treaty  of,  201 ;  re- 
marks on  it,  207;  Napoleon  re- 
fuses to  sign  it,  208 

Fontane,  M.  de,  the  poet,  an  adept 
in  flattery,  i.  16;  phrase  of,  18; 
his  desertion  of  Napoleon,  216; 
his  eloquence  and  attainments, 
509 

Foudi^,  policy  of  Napoleon,  with 
regaril  to,  i.  115 ;  presents  a 
memoir  to  the  king,  437 ;  letters 
circulated  by,  528;  his  interview 
with  the  Count  d'Artois,  ii.  58; 
intrigues  of,  61,  220,  285;  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  generalFolice, 
136;  his  character  and  schemes, 
137 ;  hypocrisy  of,  138;  audacity 
of,  225  ;  suspected  by  Napoleon, 
226 ;  his  counter-plots,  229  ; 
commended  to  Louis  XVIII., 
273;  his  letter  to  Fauche-Borel, 
286;  results  of  his  intrigues, 
287 ;  his  negotiation  with  Suzan- 
net,  296;  rupture  between  him 
and  Napoleon,  330;  decision  of 
the  Emperor  respecting,  343 
his  temerity  and  audacity,  344 
false  reports  circulated  by,  444 
his  secret  negotiations,  453 
recommends  Napoleon  to  abdi- 
cate, 482 ;  receives  the  act  of 
abdication,  487 ;  reads  it  to  the 
Assembly,    488 ;    proceedings 


consequent  thereon,  489;  ap- 
pointed President  of  the  Fro- 
visional  (jovemment,  iii.  2;  his 
secret  and  public  policy,  3 ;  sends 
plenipotentiaries  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Wellington  and 
Blucher,  to  treat  for  peace,  12; 
conducts  a  triple  negotiation  at 
the  same  time,  14;  hk  misrepre- 
sentations to  M.  deYitrolles,  15 ; 
laconic  reply  of,  16;  his  recep- 
tion of  Becker,  26;  his  schemes 
in  fiftvour  of  the  Bourbons,  58; 
his  reply  to  Camot,  61 ;  liis 
interview  with  Wellington,  75; 
visits  Louis  XYIIL,  76,  82;  his 
numerous  supporters,  77 ;  re- 
pugnance of  the  Duchess  d'An- 
goul6me  to,  81;  his  advice  to 
the  king,  83;  his  reception  by 
the  courtiers,  86;  his  prepara- 
tion for  the  entry  of  the  king 
into  Faris,  89;  his  reply  to 
Camot,  95;  ambition  of,  110; 
difficulties  of  his  policy,  1 1 1 ;  his 
opinions  of  the  Bourbons,  112; 
his  manoeuvres  to  alarm  the 
king,  142,  215;  his  dismissal 
decided  upon,  144,  214;  list  of 
proscriptions  drawn  up  by,  145 ; 
his  warning  and  assistance  to 
the  proscribed,  146;  loses  his 
popularity,  148,  217;  reports  of, 
216;  his  position  and  marriage, 
218;  his  exile  to  Austria,  220; 
his  death,  and  review  of  his 
career,  221 

Foy,  General,  biograpliical  par- 
ticulars respecting,  iii.  429  ; 
speeches  of,  436,  491 ;  his  death, 
iv.  291;  fiUal  piety  of,  292;  his 
splendid  Ameral,  293;  provision 
for  his  children,  294 

France,  entry  of  the  allied  armies 
into,  i.  32;  strength  of  the  armies 
o^  35;  exhausted  state  o^  36; 
national  apathy  in,  45 ;  power  of 
public  opinion  in,  158;  on  the  fu- 
ture government  6f,  407;  revival 
of  literature  in,  497,  499;  the 
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literati  of,  512;  imiyenal  stupor 
in,  on  the  return  of  Napoleon,  ii 
55, 66 ;  Orleanistconspiracyintlie 
armj  of,  60,  63;  manifestationa 
of  the  constitutional  party  in,  64 ; 
agitated  state  of,  312 ;  retrospect 
of,  under  the  rerolution,  211; 
public  opinion  in,  after  the  defeat 
of  Napoleon,  212;  spirit  of  the 
elections  in,  in  1815,  213;  atti- 
tude of,  332 ;  occupied  by  foreign 
troops,  iii.   121;   result  of  the 
elections  in,  143;   situation  of 
the  south  of,    267;    yindictiye 
feeling  throughout,  333;  politi- 
cal excitement  in,  344;  organi- 
sation of  secret  societies  in,  368 ; 
the  doctrinaire  party  in,  372; 
elections  in,  375;  new  electoral 
laws  in,  377,  437;  its  evacuation 
proclaimed,     387 ;     conflicting 
parties  in,  410;  the  public  press 
in,  ib. ;  the  liberal  party  in,  436 ; 
her  policy  towards  Italy,  536; 
Carbonarism  in,  542;  tidings  of 
Napoleon's  death   received  in, 
544;    meddling  of  the  church 
party  in,iv.  12;  intervention  of, 
in   respect  to   Spain,  49,    88; 
army   of   observation    in,    90; 
dangers  that  threaten  her,  91; 
the  expeditionary  army  o^  120; 
effect  of  the  Spanish  war  on  the 
internal  policy  o^  172 ;  influence 
of  the  Greek  insurrection  in, 
204;  electoral  agitation  in,  406 
Franceschetti,    General,    sent  to 

Ajaccio^  iii.  175 
Fraprssinous,  M.  de,  his  religious 
discourses,  iv.  188 ;  one  of  the 
promoters   of    the    Congrega- 
tionists,  189 
French,  character  of  the,  iii.  209 
Fonda,  Bill  for  the  reduction  of 
the,iy.  176;  thrown  out,  178 

G. 

QazetU  de  Frcmcef  its  influence 

on  Charles  X.,  iv.  354-857 
Geooode^  M.  de,  influenoe  o(  iv. 


355;  particulars  respecting,  t5. ; 
his  marriage,  356 

Gorges,  arrested  at  Paris,  l  328 

G^ard,  G^ieral,  ii.  353;  orders  of 
Napoleon  to,  360;  critical  posi- 
tion of;  361 

Ghent,  indecisions  at,  ii.  279 

Gilly,  General,  convention  pro- 
posed by,  ii.  179 

Girard,  General,  his  gallantly  and 
death,  iL  363 

Girardin,  Count  de,  despatched  to 
Paris,  i.  81 ;  an  intrepid  officer, 
iv.  465;  his  efibrts  in  favour  of 
the  king,  468 

Godoy,  I^ce  of  the  JE'eace,  iii. 
505;  his  great  influence,  506  ; 
his  secret  treaty  with  Napo- 
leon, 507 ;  popular  exasperation 
against,  510;  his  concealment 
and  discovery,  511 

Gouault,  M.  de,  his  execution,  i 
60 

Gourgaud,  Colonel,  mission  of,  i. 
184;  his  devotion  to  Napoleon, 
ill.  34;  sent  to  England,  43 

Greece,  agitated  state  of,  iv.  203, 
205;  influence  of  the  insurreo- 
tlonin,  on  France,  204 ;  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution  in,  219; 
Lord  Byron's  efforts  in  the 
cause  oif  226 ;  exertions  of 
General  Fabvier  in,  227;  fa- 
vourable disposition  of  the 
French  Grovernment  towards, 
228;  convention  in  favour  of, 
322,  331 

Greeks,  their  singular  position  at 
Constantinople,  iv.  206;  their 
commercial  prosperity,  209; 
look  to  Europe  to  assist  them, 
210;  massacre  o^  222;  their 
naval  victories  over  the  Turks, 
228;  European  enthusiasm  in 
their  &vour,  225 

Gr^ire,  election  ci,  iiL  428 ;  dia- 
cuasion  respecting,  434,  bis  re- 
jection, 435 

Grenoble,  entry  of  Napoleon  into^ 
iL  45;  inanrrection  at,  iii.  851 
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mnQb  of  tiiB  c<Mipir>toT  i  iipon, 
under  Didier,  354;  rarittenoe  of 
tbe  anthoritiei  ti,  856;  exaot- 
tioiM  at,  858-361 

Gioiichj,  llarthal,  letter  of  Napo- 
leon to,  U.  180;  orders  of  Napo- 
leon to,  856,  388,  3M;  mardieB 
on  Warreiy  377  ;  hii  deipatdi 
to  Napoleon,  886;  nwTementt 
€i^  408;  differenoeiof  opialonio 
his  camp,  409;  ervoia  at,  410; 
mirpriie  of  Napoleon  at  liie 
«lMenoeb41I 

Gknsot,  iL,  urivee  at  Gbent,  ii. 
274;  particulars  respecting^  ir. 
379;  scroples  of,  448 

Gunsnuths'  shops  at  Buns  pil- 
laged, hr.  434 

H. 

Haguenan,  conferences  at,  iii.  52 

Haroouit,  Duke  of,  letter  of  Lonis 
XVin.  to,  1.  270 

Haiel,  Cominandant  of  the  Castle 
of  Vincennes,  i  852 

Hortense,  Qneen,  dangfater  of 
JosepMne,  i  524;  meetings  at 
her  xesidraice,  525;  attempts  to 
gain  oyer  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, 11215 

Hctham,  Admiral,  his  reception 
of  Napoleon,  iiL  45 

HongoumoDt^  attack  on,  ii.  394  ; 
the  battle  of,  S95i  conflagration 
at,  896 

Hullin,  president  of  the  military 
tribunal,  i.  367 

Hundred  Days,  reriew  of  the,  iii. 
97 

Hutchinson,  Hsdame,  implores 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  in- 
tercede for  Nej,  iii.  320 


I. 


Indemidty  Law,  discussion  oa  Ifae, 
tr.S84;  its  finanrial  adTsnlages, 
285;  determined  Cfpposition  to 
it,  286;  triumph  of  the,  288 

Ipsilanti,  Prince,  some  account  of,  | 


IT.  206;  insomction  headed  by, 
211;  hit  defeat  and  dosith,  Sgl 
Ifea^,  lefieir  of  her  psMt  emnsr, 
iSL  S28;  flROBeous  opinioiiB  re- 
apectiBg,  828;  imej^ioik  of  tbe 
Freoek  tevoletMMi  in,  5S4;  po- 
licy of  Napoleosi  in,  525 ;  C&- 
booarisBiiB,  526;  agitatioas  in, 
534 ;  interrcatiQnof  the  ISorthem 
Powen  in  the  affidrs  o^  535; 
polipy  of  lianee  towardfl,  536 

J. 
Jacques,  Chevalier,  arrested,  i  839 
iarested  liy  tfae  Tu^ka^  iv. 


Janissaries,  influfsifle  of  tibe^  It. 
212 

Janoourt,  IC.  de,  some  aooonnt  o^ 
L139 

Jay,  eto^ment  i^eech  o^  Ii.  47S 

Jesuits,  mfluenoe  of  tbe,  iii.  468; 
Hieir  poli^,  469;  sappiession  of 
their  estahUsihnients,  iv.  352 

Joaephine,  Empress,  iateroessioa 
of;  L  360 

Jemnud  dn  JDehatB,  its  inflasnoe, 
IT.  182;  anogance  of  one  of  its 
proprieton,  348;  large  subsi- 
dies paid  to^  849;  oppositioBof 
the^375 

Juan,  the  GNdf  o^  it  83 


SiellennaaBt  Mamhal,  impetoous 
charge  oC  ii370;  iatr^ldi^  o^ 
371 

Eourchid  Pacha,  inmesta  Janina, 
iT.229;  treadieryof,sao 

Krudener,  Madame,  piety  o^  i. 
92 

L. 

Labedoyku^  Colonel,  Banmr  es- 
cape oi;  i  8S;  defection  o^  iL 
44,  98;  eoer  o^  372;  musiB[i8 
of,  441 ;  his  speech  in  fiiYour  of 
Napoleon,  495;  tumult  ezdted 
by  It,  496;  his  Tideaee  in  the 
Assembly,  497;  kis  jomaey  to 
Paris,  iiL  S71;  fiOk  in  vlth  a 
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Bpy,  272 ;  fnroted,  S73;  hu  trial, 
S74;  his  examination,  275;  his 
detace,  276;  effects  produeed 
layit,  278;  condemned  to  death, 
279 ;  efforts  of  his  fiunily  to 
Bare  him,  280;  grief  and  despair 
of  liis  mother,  282 ;  taken  to  the 
xAaoe  of  ezecation,  ibr,  his  last 
moments,  28S;  his  death,  284 

La  Belle  Allianoe,  Farm  o^  iL  389 

Iiabiahal,  the  Spaniah  General, 
€scapea  in  disguise  to  Prance, 
IT.  148 

liaboordonnaie,  M.  de,  character 
t)f,  iv.  872;  Ills  retirement  from 
the  MiniBtiy,  877 

liB  Comr  de  France,  nocturnal 
arriTal  of  Napoleon  at,  i.  108 

Xafayette^  pditical  position  cS,  ii. 
65;  hastens  to  Plans,  66;  obser- 
Tations  of  Omatant  to,  309 ;  his 
re^,  811;  his  laconic  answer 
to  Napoleon,  828;  ehcraeter 
and  attitude  of,  454;  hii  speech 
to  the  Chamber  of  Bepresenta- 
tires,  466;  hia  ingrstitade,  468; 
his  propotitiona,  t&.;  fruitless 
lianmgne  of,  iiL  94;  his  political 
opinkms,  It.  16;  disappoint, 
ments  o(  17;  liis  perseverance, 
IS ;  piona  delajra  of,  21  ?  his 
joo-ney  towarda  Befort,  22; 
narrow  escape  o(  S6;  inex- 
CDSahls  condocto^  40;  liis  ^opn- 
laritjatLjons,  876;  enthusiasm 
for,  at  Firis,  451 ;  eatahlishes 
himself  at  the  H6td  de  YiUe, 
469 
Lafltte,  the  great  Parisiaa  banker, 
his  interview  witii  Marmont, 
iv.  445;  meeting  at  Us  house, 
460 
Iafor6t,  M.  de,  Ifinistar  (tf  Foreign 

AtlUrs,  1. 158 
tagarde.  General,  anaaainated  at 

Niamea,iiiM4 
La  Hide  Saaate,  carried  by  the 
French,  ii.  898 ;  stormed  bj  Ney, 
418 
Lain^  IC.  da,  Deputy  from  Bor- 


deaniT,  i.  17;  advocates  the 
cause  of  the  people,  20;  his 
spirited  address,  21;  his  noble 
reply  to  Savary,  24 ;  anger  of 
Napoleon  towards,  26 ;  ap- 
pointed President  of  the  Legis- 
lative body,  467;  ^eeches  o^ 
479;  il  72;  ilL  244;  protest  of, 
it  175;  nominated  President  of 
the  Assembly,  iiL  248 

Lamarque,  General,  fbroes  under, 
ii.335 

Lamartine,  M^  appointed  Minister 
Flenipotent^vy  to  Greece,  iv. 
387;  his  interview  with  Charlee 
JL.,  388 

Iiambreehts,  M^  i.  147;  hia  pro- 
position to  the  senate,  148 

Lamennais,  M.  de,  popnlaiity  of 
his  vrritings,  L  511 

Ijunothe,  hia  report  relative  to  the 
Duke  d'Engfaein,  L  326 

Lands  and  Bpopertj,  confiscated 
to  the  nation,  i.  476 

Laiguinais,  el^sted  President  of 
tlie  Chamber  of  Bapresenta- 
tives,  iL  325 

La  B^e,  the  twiu  d;  iiL  268; 
executed,  268 

La  Bocbe-Bervi^  conflict  at,  ii. 
302 

La  Bottderre,  battle  of,  L  48 

Laa  Oaaes,  his  adlMDence  to  Napo- 
leon, iiL  22;  his  interview  with 
OBptainMaitland,40 

Lavalette,  trial  c£,  iiL  S88;  efibrts 
to  save  him,  289;  attempts  of 
Ifaimont  in  hia  bciud^  290;  his 
escape,  291 

La  Yend^  intrignea  of  Fouch^ 
in,  iL  285;  inaurrectiona  in, 
287^89 

La  Yillette,  council  of  war  at»  iii. 


Laybach,  congreaa  o1^  iiL  588 
Laynouard,  H.  de,  hia  report  in 

fiiToor  of  the  press,  i.  47S 
Leoourbe,  General,  army  nnder, 

iL384 
Leoourt,  General,  killed,  iL  855 
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Lefebrre^  Marshal,  olweiTaUon  o( 
i.  174 

Legialatire  Asiemblj,  conyoca- 
tion  of,  i.  11;  opening  of  the, 
12;  speech  of  Napoleon  to  the, 
13^  address  of  the,  466;  M. 
lifting  nominated  Fresideot  of 
the,  467 

Leopold,  Prince,  refuses  the  crown 
or  Qreece,  iv.  403 

Lichtenstein,  Prince,  sent  to  de- 
mand a  suspension  of  arms,  i.  63 

Ligny,  intrepidity  of  Gerard  at,  ii. 
361;  battle  of,  363 

Lille,  deTotion  of  the  national 
guard  of,  to  Louis  XVin.,  U. 
155  ;  departure  of  the  king 
from,  156 

Lobau,  General,  ordered  to  ad- 
vance upon  St.  Lambert,  ii.  400; 
encounters  the  {Russians,  412 

Loire,  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops  behind  the,  ill  115 

Louis  XVIII.,  prestige  in  fayour 
of,  i.  134,  143;  his  agents  and 
emissaries,  266;  his  letter  to 
Charette,  267 ;  correspondence  o^ 
with  the  European  soyereigns, 
268;  manifesto  of,  on  the  death 
of  the  dauphin,  269 ;  his  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Harcourt,  270  ;  his 
habits  when  at  Verona,  272  ; 
quits  that  town,  273;  his  letter 
to  Pich^gru,  s6.;  attempted  as- 
sassination o^  274 ;  his  miniature 
court  a't  Blankenbourg,  275; 
fruitless  intrigues  of,  276;  hospi- 
tality of  the  Emperor  Paul  to, 
277;  his  letter  to  Pope  Pius 
VIL,278;  forced  to  quit  Mittau, 
280;  his  protests  against  the 
jUita  of  Napoleon,  281 ;  his 
return  to  Mittau,  after  the 
murder  of  the  Emperor  Paul, 
282;  his  intenriew  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  de- 
parture for  England,  283;  some 
account  of  his  residence  there, 
284 ;  his  favourite  retreat  of 
Hartwell,  286;  his  enlightened 
views,  287,  381;  character  and 


personal  appearance  o( 
sails  for  France,  38S;  prodaimed 
at  Bordeaux,  391-2;  recognued 
asKingofFraDoe,397;  his  jut 
ideas  of  Talleyraod,  406 ;  ibe 
Abb€  de  Montesquiou's  advice 
to,  408;  visited  at  HartweUiif 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  409;  his  entiy 
into  London,  410;  his  acknov- 
lodgments  to  the  Prince  B^gen^ 
41 1 ;  his  reception  at  Calais,  412; 
enthusiasm  of  the  French  in  his 
favour,  413,  430,  iii  100;  adw» 
of  TaUeyrand  to,  i.  414 ;  stow  at 
the  chateau  of  Compile,  t6.; 
meets    a    deputation    cf  toe 
marshals  of  France,  415;  m 
also  oC  the  legislative  body,  416; 
effect  of  these  deputations  <mm 
mind,  417;  his  spirited  re^M 
the  Kusslan  Czar,  419;  reftJM 
to  accept  a  constitution  ftoni  *» 
Senate,  423;  goes  to  thechatewj 
of  St.  Ouen,  424 ;   addreM  ^ 
TaUeyrand  to,  in  the  name  of 
the  Senate,  424;  his  declawjoa 
of  principles,  426 ;   its  entw- 
siastic  reception  by  thepeopf 
427;  his  entry  into  P«^.rJ 
iii.  99 :  constitutes  his  v^^ 
i.433;  memoir  presented  to,  ^ 
Fouchet,  437;  miUtaiy  noow- 
hold  o^  441;  appoints  comf*- 
sioners  to  determine  the  \i»ea^ 
a  constitution,  444;  sigMjJJ 
charter  of  1814,  445;  hi«  *^ 
of  peace  with  the  allied  ww 
reigns,  453;  his  speeches  on«^ 
openmg  of  the  Chambers,  46»i 
iu.  238, 414, 461 ;  financial  bMJ- 
sures  presented  to*  i.  *Jf '^ 
nificent  grant  to,  475;  hw  «^ 
diplomacy,  492;  social  ^J^' 

versational  talents  o?  5l^»*: 
196;  his  intercourse  withBa^ 

i.529;  his  proceedings  on  heaB^ 
of  the  landing  of  NapoIeoD»  ^ 
48;  assembles  the  Couno^^oi 
Ministers,  t6.;  his  prepa»nj!: 
for  defence,  49;  addrewW^ov 
his  manifestoes,  68;  his  speew* 
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in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  69 ; 
impresBioD  made  by  it,  70;  last 
council  of  his  ministers,  110;  liis 
ordinance  to  close  the  sitting  of 
the  Chambers,  111 ;  his  midnight 
departure  from   Uie  Tuileries, 
1 13;  his  private  papers  left  be- 
hind, 150;  his  movements,  152; 
his  reception  in  the  north,  153; 
situation  of  his  troops,  154;  de- 
votion of  the  National  Guard 
of  Lille  to,  156;  he  quits  that 
city,  ib,;  establishes  Umself  at 
Ghent,  158;  his  intercourse  with 
TiJleyrand,   198;  his  court  at 
Ghent,  266;  forms  his  govern- 
ment, 270;  suspects  Talleyrand, 
273;  indecision  at  the  court  of, 
279;  his  private  life  at  Ghent, 
280;  report  of  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand to,  283;  dismisses  M.  de 
Blacas,  iii.  54 ;  his  proclamations, 
&5,    56;    arrives  at    Cambray, 
56;  conflicting  feelings  of,  79; 
his  final  decision,  80;  his  inter- 
view with  Fouch^  82;  advice 
to  him,  83;   address  of  M.  de 
Ghabrol  to,  102;  his  reply,  103; 
enters  the  Tuileries,  104 ;  demon- 
strations of  loyalty  to,  105;  dif- 
ficulties of  his  position,  106, 334; 
esdgencies    of,    108 ;   his   per- 
plexities, 122;  despair  of,  126; 
his  feelings  towards  Talleyrand, 
127,  222;  his  friendships,  130; 
character  of  the  members  of  his 
family,  131;   his   conversation 
with  M.  DecAzes,  141 ;  Fouch^s 
manoBuvies  to  alarm  him,  142; 
decides  on   dismissing  Talley- 
rand  and   Fouch^    144,   214; 
Marat  seeks  an  asylum  firom, 
154;  Fondles  reports  to»  216; 
dismisses    his    ministiy,    225: 
offers  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  the 
Presidency  of  the  Council,  226; 
his  new  ministry,  230;   opens 
the  Chambers,  237,  376;  efibct 
of  his  speech   on   the   ultra- 
Boy  alists,  241;  his  family  swear 
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to  respect  the  charter,  242 ;  sanc- 
tions the  law  of  rigour  proposed 
by  the  government,  247;  recon- 
ciled with  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
253;  humane  chsracterof,  269, 
323;  will  of  Marie  Antoinette^ 
brought  to,  339 ;  closes  the 
Chambers,  and  modifies  the 
ministry,  345 ;  dissolves  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  373;  con- 
fidential narrative  of,  388;  resig- 
nation of  his  ministers,  400;  his 
interview  with  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu,  401 ;  letter  of  the  duke 
to  him,  402;  new  peers  created 
by*  418;  his  cordial  conversation 
with  his  brother,  430;  his  speech 
on  the  public  safety,  433;  the 
Duke  de  Berry's  dying  request 
to,  454;  his  grief  on  the  death 
of  his  nephew,  458;  his  age  and 
infirmities,  464 ;  his  intimacy 
with  Madame  du  Cayla,  474,  iv. 
197, 254;  his  disposition  towards 
her,  iii.  475;  melancholy  visit 
to  him,  476 ;  defends  M.  Decazes, 
477;  scene  between  him  and  the 
Count  d'Artois,  ib.;  his  inter- 
view  with  M.  Decazes,  478; 
appoints  him  ambassador  to 
London,  480;  his  joy  on  the 
birth  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux, 
500;  beset  with  dangers,  iv.  41; 
his  moderate  opinions,  43;  Ids 
speech  on  the  war,  75 ;  apprdien- 
sions  of,  78;  new  laws  proposed 
by,  177;  his  dismissal  of  Cha- 
teaubriand, 180;  splendour  of  his 
reign,  192;  daily  routine  of  his 
court,  193;  takes  carriage  exer- 
cise, 194;  his  affecting  visit  to 
Yenailles,  195;  pur<£ases  the 
chftteau  of  St  Quen  for  Madame 
du  Cayla,  198;  and  pays  for  it  by 
weekly  instalments,  1 99 ;  his  cor- 
respondence with  her,  200 ;  public 
animadversions  on  his  conduct, 
202;  court  anecdotes  respecting, 
203;  his  last  illness,  285;  his  re- 
flections on  his  approadiiDg  dis- ' 
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I,  SM;  infliwiioe  of  M.  de 
TiU^  ov«r,  SS7;  his  fortitmde 
Bad  oomtLgidf  238 ;  miinlininff  hU 
dignity  to  the  last,  939;  his 
i»pid  decUoe,  340;  rafuMS  all 
■piritaAl  sid,  S41,  246;  philo- 
•ophioil  Btadiet  of,  242;  his  at- 
tention to  divine  vonhip,  243; 
his  pions  meditations,  244 ;  inter. 
view  of  M.  de  la  Rochcfon- 
canld  with,  S47;  consents  to  see 
Madame  dttCaxU,  248;  his  final 
intenriew  with  that  ladj,  260; 
is  induced  to  receire  the  consola- 
tions of  religion,  251;  his  last 
words  to  his  family,  252;  his 
death,  253;  his  funeral,  255;  a 
glance  at  his  life  and  reign,  256; 
his  great  mental  acquirements, 
257 ;  his  modesty  in  retirement, 
258;  his  cultivated  mind,  259; 
great  difficulties  of  his  reign,  260 ; 
exaotlons  of  his  £unily,  262;  his 
wise  policy,  263;  summary  of 
his  character,  264 

Louis,  Abb^,  Minister  of  Finance, 
i.  152;  appointed  Minister  of 
Fiaanee,  435;  measures  pro- 
posed by,  474 

Louvel,  the  assawflin,  some  aoooont 
of,  iii.  442 ;  his  muzderous 
thoughts,  448;  determines  to 
kill  the  Duke  de  Berry,  444; 
proceeds  to  the  Opera  for  that 
purpose,  446 ;  his  hand  re- 
strained, t6. ;  awaits  the  duke's 
quitting  the  theatre,  447;  stabs 
him,  448 ;  arrested,  449 ;  interro- 
gated by  M.  Decazes,  457;  his 
trial  and  execution,  494 

Louvre,  broken  into  by  the  in- 
surgents, iv.  456 

Lowe,  Sir  Hudson,  arrives  at  Saint 
fldena,  iii.  549;  character  of, 
550 

Lusigny,  confeienoes  at,  i.  63 

Lyons,  city  of^  ii.  4;  attitude  of 

I  the  army  and  of  the  people  of, 

721;  eoldreoaptionoft^  princes 

.ftt^  78;  horitation  o€  the  royal 


troops  at,  79 ;  illmnhmtions  a^ 
in  honour  of  Kapoleoo,  82;  ooex* 
spiracy  at,  iiL  378 ;  su^iCKed, 
379;  executions  at,  «6. ;  nal 
nature  of  the  inauirecUfln  it^ 
380 

M. 

Mardnnald,  MarshaJ,  ins  fidelity 
to  the  Smperor,  L  179;  plsads 
his  cause,  181;  souYenir  pre. 
seated  by  Napc^eon  to,  212;  his 
speech  on  the  restitution  of  jiro- 
perty,  480;  defecstloii  of  his 
troops,  ii.  78,  81 

Maciione,  Oolcmel,  aude^e-csmp 
to  Murat,  iii.  154;  aiiives  at 
Naples,  172;  proceeds  to  Ajaocio, 
177;  letter  of  Mosat  to,  179 

Maoon,  reply  of  the  magistntes 
of^iL85 

Ma^id,  its  occupatkn  by  the 
French,  iii.  509;  ou^redc  of 
the  revolution  at,  iv.  47;  the 
French  temporise  at,  72;  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Noftbem 
Powers  leave  that  city,  73; 
capitulates  to  the  French,  144 

Mahmoud,  Sultan,  particntsrs  re- 
specting, iv.  212;  declares  wir 
against  Ali  Pacha,  218 

Maison,  General,  expeUed  firom 
Belgium,  i.  44 

Maistre,  Count  Joseph  de^  genius 
of  his  writings,  i.  510 

Maitland,  Captain,  commander  of 
the  BeUeropkcn,  iii.  39;  waxnisg 
of,  ib,;  his  interview  with  Las 
Cases,  40;  letter  of  Napoleon  to, 
43 ;  his  reception  of  the  fimperor, 
44 

Maimaison,  inquietude  of  iNapo- 
leon  at,  iii.  30;  his  departure 
firom,  34 

MJalonet,  M.,  Minister  of  Manae,  i. 
152 

iManheim,  proposed  congress  at^i* 
15 

Manuel,  public  inftuenceof,  iiL  4; 
his  motion  adopted,  7 ;  hia  qpeech 
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a^rainBt  intervention,  iv.  100;  his 
allusion  to  Louis  XVL,  102;  in- 
terrupted by  the  Koyalists,  103; 
his  letter  to  the  President,  105; 
his  exculpation,  106 ;   indigna- 
tion against,  107;  proposed  ex- 
pulsion of,  108;  his  further  ex- 
planations, 109;  defies  his  oppo- 
nents, 110;  debate  on  the  motion 
for  his  exclusion.  111;  disclaims 
the  authority  of  the  Chamber, 
113;    great    majority   against, 
114;  he  refuses  to  retire,  115; 
the  National  Guards  decline  to 
expel  him,  117;  ejected  from  the 
Chamber,  118;  his  protest,  in 
consequence,    119;    death    and 
character  of,  324 
Marbois,  Barb^   his    probity  of 

character,  i.  16 
Marcellus,  M.  de,  oratory  of,  iiL 
S42;  Secretary  of  Embassy,  iv. 
133 ;    his  correspondence  with 
Chateaubriand,  139 
Maret,  his  conversation  with  Napo- 
i  leon,  i.  48 ;  resumes  his  post  as 

j  Secretary  of  State,  ii.  135,  438; 

I         friendly  counsels  o^  iii.  29 
I      Maorie-Antoinette,  discovery  of  her 
I  will,  iii.  339;    it  is  brought  to 

Louis  Xym.  .1*6.;   read  in  the 
I  Chamber  of  Deputies,  340;  her 

last  letter,  341 
,       Marie-Louise,  Empress,  considera- 
tion of  Prince  Mettemich  to- 
wards, i.  14;  her  secluded  life, 
29,  ii.  188;  her  personal  appear- 
ance, i.  30 ;  presented  by  Napo- 
leon to  the  National  Guard,  31 ; 
alarming  position  of,  77;  prepa- 
rations for  her  flight  with  her 
son,  78;  departs  from  Paris,  79; 
the  cause  of  her  Regency  de- 
fended, 119;  her  journey  from 
the  capital,  219;  correspondence 
-of  Napoleon  with,  220,  229;  her 
stayatBlois,  220;  sends  negotia- 
tors to  her  father,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  222;   character  of, 
I         223;  Napoleon's  want  of  con- 


jugal  affection    for,    224;  her 
critical  position,  225 ;  restraint, 
imposed  on,  226 ;   appeals  'for 
protection  to  M.  de  Beauiset, 
227 ;    quits   Blois  to  join  her 
father,  228;  proceeds  to  Vienna, 
230;   on   the   Kegency   of,    ii. 
214 
Marmont,  Marshal,  his  invincible 
bravery,  i.  86 ;  his  conference 
with  the  citizens  of  Paris,  88; 
capitulates  and  delivers  up  the 
gates,  89;   charge  of  defection 
against,   160;    his  negotiations 
with    Prince    Schwartzenburg, 
169;  proposes  terms  of  capitula- 
tion, 170;  his  offer  accepted  by 
the  allies,   171 ;    introduced  to 
the  conference   of  the   Allied 
Sovereigns,    182;    his   despair, 
184;  treachery  of  his  generals, 
185;  mission  of  Colonel  Gour- 
gaud  to,  184;  his  encounter  with 
General  Ordener,   188;   Napo- 
leon's   denunciation  of,  ii.  19; 
his  position  at  Ghent,  275;  hu- 
mane efforts  of,  iii.  290 ;  warnings 
against,  iv.  420,  421 ;  disgust  of, 
at  his  appointment,  424 ;  nomi- 
nated to  command  the  troops, 
427 ;   feelings  and  position  of, 
433;   compelled  to  concentrate 
his  forces,  440;  attempt  to  gain 
him  over  by  bribery,  443 ;  rejects 
the  advice  of  M.  Arago,  444;  his 
indecision,  447 ;   writes  to  the 
king,  ib,;   declaration  of,  454; 
retreats  to  the  Champs-Elys^s, 
457 ;  his  interview  with  the  king, 
460;  scene  between  him  and  the 
Duke  d'Angouleme,  499 
Marseilles,  massacres  at,  iii.  238 
Martignac,  M.  de,  his  conference 
with  General  Clausel,  ii.   167; 
administration  of,  iv.  339 ;  cha- 
racter of,  340;   his  subsidy  to 
the  press,  349;  liberal  reforms 
of,  350;  popular  bills  introduced 
by,  351;  opposition  to,  357;  his 
confidential  memoir  to  the  king, 
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359;  perplexing  situation  of,  366; 
dlBsoltttion  of  his  ministry,  368 

MAubreuil,  Count  de,  character  o^ 
iL278 

Mehemet  Ali,  convention  of  France 
with,  iy.  396 

Menneval,  M.,  private  secretary  to 
Napoleon,  i.  332 

M^ry-sur- Seine,  town  of,  de- 
stroyed, i.  64 

Mettemich,  Prince  de,  important 
note  from,  ii.  195;  opinion  o^ 
196;  secret  agents  of,  225 

Miloradowich,  Governor  of  St. 
Petersburg,  killed,  iv.  299 

Mina,  General,  capitulation  of,  iv. 
132 

Ministers,  insulted  by  the  populace, 
iv.  316;  council  held  by,  317; 
coalition  of  parties  against,  327; 
nomination  of  new-  ones,  339, 
369  ;  dissensions  among  them, 
376 ;  general  desertion  of  the, 
386;  their  flight  to  St.  Cloud, 
454;  popular  feeling  against, 
517;  their  adventures,  521 

Ministry,  modification  of  the,  iii. 
345 ;  changes  into  the,  415,  iv.  4 ; 
new  spirit  infused  into  the,  iii. 
381;  mortification  of  the,  431; 
improvidence  of  the,  iv.  126 

Mol^  M.,  Minister  of  Justice,  his 
high  talents,  L  11  ;  appointed 
director  of  roads,  ii.  135 

Moncey,  Marshal,  appointed  to 
command  the  National  Guard, 
i.  28;  indignation  of,ii.  201 ;  re. 
fuses  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Ney, 
iii.  295;  exiled  to  Ham,  297 

Monitewj  appearance  of  the  Orders 
in  Council  in  the,  iv.  422 ;  excite- 
ment produced  by  them,  423 

Montcalm,  Madame  de,  her  dis- 
tinguished society,  i.  522 

Montereau,  battle  of,  i.  58 

Montesquiou,  Abbe  de,  high  at- 
tainments of,  i.  141;  advocates 
the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  395, 
396 ;  his  advice  to  Louis  XVIII., 
408;  appointed  Minister  of  the 


Interior,  434 ;  his  address  against 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  470 
Montjau,  M.  de,  iii.  498;  he  de- 
nounces the  machinations  of  tiie 
ultra-Royalists,  499 
Montmirail,  battle  o£  i.  54 
Montmorency,  M.  de,  Minister  fat 
Foreign  Affairs,  iT.  8;  his  noble 
character,  9;  patronised  by  the 
church  party,  10;    ultraism  oC 
57 ;  His  note  to  the  Congress  of 
Verona,  68 ;  his  resignation,  70; 
is  succeeded  by  ChateaubriBitd, 
71 
Montrond,  M.  de,  his  mission  to 

Talleyrand,  ii.  223 
Mont-Saint-Jean,   charge  of  fJK 

French  at,  ii.  397-401 
MoreUi,  conspiracy  under,  iii  539 
Mortemart,  M.  de,  summoned  by 
Charles  X.,  iv.  466;  neglected, 
467 ;  his  zeal  in  favour  of  tiie 
king,  475 
Mortier,   his    operations    against 
Blucher,  i.  65;   loss  sustained 
^Jt  67;  proposes  a  suspensioo 
of  hostilities,  85;  command  con- 
ferred on,  ii.  349 
Mosbourg,  Count  de,  the  friend  of 

Murat,  ii.  239 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  L 148; 
declaration  o%  against  Napoleon, 
143 
Murat,  resigns  the  command  of 
the  army,  i.  4;  Governor  of 
Paris,  357 ;  his  overtures  to 
Napoleon,  ii.  15;  critical  posi- 
tion of,  194 ;  summons  Italy  to 
war,  232;  his  life  and  character, 
233;  his  military  career,  234; 
marries  Caroline  Bonaparte^ 
235;  his  promotion,  ib.]  his 
non-complicity  in  the  murder 
of  the  Duke  D'Enghein,  236; 
created  grand-admiral,  237 ; 
becomes  King  of  Naples,  238; 
his  mode  of  warfare,  239;  his 
valour  in  the  Bussian  cam- 
paign, 240;  his  love  of  display, 
241;  insulting  note  of  Napole<Hi 
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to,    243;  his  reply  to  it,  244; 
liesitates  to  join  the  Emperor  in 
liis     German    campaign,    245 ; 
defeats  the  allies  at  Dresden, 
246;  his  treaty  with  Austria, 
247 ;  equiyocal  character  of  his 
moyements,  248;   remains  in- 
active at  Bologna,  249 ;  the  Car- 
bonari proclaim  the  deposition 
of,  250;   receives  news  of  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  251 ;  re- 
turns to  Naples,  252;  attitude 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to- 
wards, ii.  253;  receives  intelli- 
gence of  the  Emperor's  landing, 
254;    his  douhle-dealing,  255; 
declares  war  against  the  Coa- 
lition, 256;  attacks  and  defeats 
the  Austrians  at  Bologna,  257 ; 
and    also    at    Macerata,    259 ; 
disastrous   news   received   hy, 
260;  his  retreat,  261;  his  flight 
from  Naples,  268,  iii.  151;  re- 
morse of,  ii.  338;  his  retirement 
at   Toulon,  418;   his    ahsence 
regretted  by  Napoleon,  ib, ;  de- 
parts from  Ischia  for  France, 
iii.  1 52;  offers  his  services  to  the 
Emperor,  and  is  refused,  153; 
seeks  an  asylum  from   Louis 
XVIII.,  154;  his  retreats  and 
their  dangers,  155;  prepares  to 
depart  for  Corsica,  156 ;  misses 
the  vessel,  157;  critical  position 
of  his  friends  on  boaid,   158; 
desperate  situation  o^  t^.;  his 
despair,  1 59 ;  wanders  about  the 
coast,  160;  takes  refuge  in  a 
cottage,  161 ;  recognised  by  his 
host,  162;  conceids  himself  in 
the  vicinity  of  Toulon,  163;  his 
retreat  surrounded  by  Royalist 
troops,  164;  embarks  in  a  fish- 
ing-boat for  Corsica,  1 65 ;  picked 
up  at  sea  he  proceeds  thither, 
166;  takes  up  his  residence  at 
Yiscoyato,  167;  summoned  to 
sorrender  by  the  military  com- 
mandant of  Bastia,  169;  unde- 
cided as  to  his  movements,  170; 


resolves  on  going  to  Naples, 
171;  hospitality  shown  to,  175; 
enters  Ajaccio,  176;  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  in  his  favour,  177; 
his  evasive  reply  to  the  offer  of 
Austria,  178 ;  his  letter  to 
Colonel  Macirone,  1 79 ;  sailing  of 
his  expedition,  180;  enters  San 
Lucido,  181 ;  hesitation  and  dis- 
couragement of  his  crew,  182; 
deserted  by  Courand,  183;  goes 
on  shore  at  Pizzo,  184;  his  re- 
ception by  the  people,  185;  im- 
policy  of  his  landing  in  Calabria, 
186 ;  excitement  against  him, 
187,  190;  advised  of  his  danger, 
ib. ;  takes  the  route  to  Monteleone, 
188;  meets  with  Trenta  Capelli, 
189;  attempted  flight  of,  191;  is 
taken  prisoner,  192 ;  his  intended 
proclamation,  193;  detachment 
sent  to  guard  him,  194;  visited 
by  General  Nunziante,  195;  his 
illusions  as  to  his  fate,  196;  feel- 
ings at  the  court  of  Naples  on 
thenews  of  his  arrest,  197;  orders 
for  his  trial,  199;  the  decree 
communicated  to,  200;  refuses 
to  appear  before  the  court- 
martial,  201;  his  letter  to  his 
wife  and  children,  202;  his 
interview  with  Starace,  203 ;  re- 
view of  his  career,  204 ;  con- 
demned to  death,  205;  his  execu- 
tion,  206;  summary  of  his  cha- 
racter, 207 ;  judgment  on  his 
murderers,  208 

N. 

Naples,  flight  of  Murat  from,  iii. 
151 ;  he  decides  on  returning  to, 
171 ;  feelings  of  the  court  of, 
197;  insurrectionary  movements 
in,  529;  advance  of  GreneralPepe 
upon,  531 ;  entry  of  the  Carbo- 
nari into,  532 

Naples,  Queen  of,  lives  in  retire- 
ment, ii.  188 

National  Guard  of  Paris,  re-orga- 
nised, L  28;  arguments  fordii- 
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bimdi&g  the,  ir.  318;  the  propo- 
litlon  oppoKd,  319;  CbarleaX. 
decides  on  adopting^  it,  320 

NaTarino,  battle  of,  ir.  331,  334; 
destnictioa  of  the  Tarkish  fleet 
ai,  335 

Nesadrode,  Count,  conference  of 
the  Ro7ali0t8  with,  i.  129 

NenTille,  M.  Hyde  de,  particnlen 
respecting,  iF.  78 

Key,  Marshal,  astonishment  of  the 
Emperor  at  his  declaration,  L 
178,  177;  his  determined  cha- 
ncy, 191 ;  his  greeting  to  Louis 
XVm.,  415; 'his  ingratitude  to 
Napoleon,  ii.  54,  88;  eflf^ts  of 
his  irresolution,  87;  his  com* 
manding  ofBoers,  88 ;  his  agitated 
state  of  mind,  89;  reyiews  his 
troops,  90;  his  defection  and 
prodamation  to  the  soldiers,  91 ; 
great  excitement  among  his 
troops,  92;  results  of  his  apos- 
tacj,  93;  meets  with  Napoleon 
at  Auzerre,  96;  warering  dis- 
position of,  276 ;  arrives  at 
headquarters,  349 ;  proceeds  to 
Charleroi,  354;  wders  of  the 
Emperor  to,  357;  reasons  of  his 
inactivity,  364;  his  troops  re- 
pidsed,365;  defeated  at  Qoatre- 
Brast  370;  complaints  against, 
375;  ordered  to  attack  Welling- 
ton, ib.;  his  hesitation,  378; 
explanations  of,  379;  his  con- 
versation  with  Napoleon,  386; 
his  desperate  charge  at  Mont- 
Saint-Jean,  397, 401 ;  routes  the 
Hanoverians,  403;  storms  La 
Haie  Sainte,  413;  defeat  of,  413, 
418;  his  attack  on  the  English 
line,  421  ;  intrepidity  of,  422; 
place  of  his  exile,  iil.  292;  be- 
trayed by  his  sabre,  298;  ar- 
rested, ib.i  brought  to  a  court- 
martial,  294 ;  MoDoey  refuses  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  him,  295; 
efforts  of  fieigamin  Constant  to 
save  Mm,  ib.;  his  dungeon  in 
the  Conci^rgerie,  297;  his  trial 


transferred  to  the  Chamber  cf 
Peers,  299;  appears  befioie  his 
judges,  300;  his  deferaoe,  308; 
vritnesses  against  him,  303, 310; 
indignant  at  the  aecnsa^mwef 
BourmoDt,  307;  rebuts  then^ 
309;  sumndng  up  of  his  prose- 
cutor, 31 1 ;  ooniers  ifvith  his 
legal  advisers,  3 14;  natareoffais 
d^euce,  315;  a  premeditated 
scene  oonneeted  with  it,  317; 
his  condemnation,  318;  endea- 
vours made  to  save  his  life^  3t9; 
Madame  Hutchinson  intercedes 
for,  320;  the  Duke  de  Richeiiea 
craves  the  king  to  pardon  hin, 
323;  compassion  of  his  Guards, 
325;  his  sentence  eomiiiUBii»ted 
to  him,  ib» ;  afl%eting'  seene  on 
his  taking  leave  of  his  family, 
326;  his  wife*s  final  efforts,  327; 
Ms  last  moments  in  i»isoR,  3S8; 
his  execution,  330;  its  impolicy, 
332;  effects  of  Ms  fate  on  tiie 
popular  mind,  333 

Nicholas,  Grand-Dnke,  prodaiois 
Coostantine  Emperor  of  RubbIs, 
iv.  297;  conspiracy  quelled  by, 
299 ;  crowned  at  Moscow,  300 

Nismes,  massacres  at,  iii.  262;  re- 
newal of  the  popular  fuiy  at, 
264 

Noirot,  Lieutenant,  conversation 
with,  i.  371;  sacred  chai^  en- 
trusted to,  375 

Normandy,  incendiarism  in,  iv.  399 

Northumberland,  Napoleon  goeeon 
board  tbe^  iiL  47$  sails  for  Saint 
Helena,  48 

Note  SecretCj  to  the  Forngn 
Powers,  iii.  385 

Nunziante,  General,  his  considera- 
tion for  Marat,  iii.  195;  communi- 
cates the  decree  to  him,  200 


0. 
O'Donnel],  General,  Ms  perfidy, 

iii.  516 
Orange,  Prince  of,  his  bravery,  ii. 
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StS;    immment  peril  of,  416; 
'wounded,  424 
lOx^dcner,   Colonel,  his  fidelity  to 
I      ^Napoleon,  i.  186;   his  quarrel 
,      vrith  Marmont,  188;  particulars 
respecting,  332 ;  his  report  to  the 
I      first  consul,  349 
I  Orleans,  Duke   of,   his   eminent 
,       position,  ir*  478;  his  family,  ib.i 
I       conceals  himself  duiiiig  the  rero- 
I       lation,  479 ;  his  daims  to  popu- 
larity, 480 ;  rejects  all  conspira* 
^       dee,  481;  pubUc  demonstration 
,       in  his  fsTOUT,  488;  the  deputies 
I       resolve  to  offer  him  the  crownj 
J        464;  inTited  to  Paris,  485;  hesi- 
I       tation  0^486;  asks  the  advice  of 
I       Talleyrand,  t&;  his  theatrical 
aeeeptation  of  the  crown,  487; 
I        hailed  king  at  the  Hotel  deVille, 
.        488;  receives  the  adhesion  of 
the  BepuhUcans,  489;  selects  a 
ministry  from  ail  parties,  490; 
;        dedines  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
general,  491;   ruse  of^  492;   is 
advised  by  Chateaabriand  not 
I        to  accept  the  crown,  494;  his 
hypocrisy,   495 ;    bis   internal 
'        straggles,  496 
I     Ottariani,  arrested,  iii.  181 
'     Oudinot,  Marshal,  sentiments  of, 
'         i.  185 

Ouvrard,  M.,  the  great  speculator, 
'         iv.  128;  arrives  at  head-q[uarters, 
!         129;  undertakes  to  supply  the 
army,  130 

'  P 

Fansey,  Henrion  de.  Minister  of 

JustKe,  i.  162 

'       Paris,  return  of  Napoleon  to,  in 

1813,  L  7 ;  he  resolves  on  aban- 

'  doning,  70;  route  of  the  allies  to^ 

'  74 ;  consternation  in,  76v  80, 1 59 ; 

flight  of  the  Empress  and  her 

son  from,  79 ;  Napoleon  hastens 

to  the  rdief  of,  81;  manifesta- 

,  tten  of  public  opinion  in,  87^ 

I  134yii.  444}  oonK^ence  between 

,  the  dtisens  o^   and   Marshal 


Marmont,  i  88;  capitulates  to 
the  Allied  Powers,  89 ;  audience 
of  the  magistrates  of,  with  the 
Emperor   Alexander,    92;    de- 
velopment of  public  opinion  in, 
93;   indignant  feelings  of  the 
Eaubourgs,  94;    entry  of  the 
idliesinto,  95,  97,  iii.  73;  reply 
of  Alexander  to  the  Mayors  of, 
i.  96;  enthusiasm  at,  in  favour 
of  the  Bourbons,  98;  indignation 
of  Napoleon  on  hearing  of  the 
ca^tulation  of,  104;  he  deter- 
mines to   re-capture  the  city, 
105  ;    mission  of  Canlaincourt 
to^  106,  108;  municipal  coimcil 
of,  142 ;  address  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of,   143 ;   state  of  affairs 
in,     in     1814,     393  ;     Boyal- 
ist    parties    at,    394 ;    enthu- 
siastic reception  of  the  Duke 
d'Artois  at,  401;  the  treaty  of, 
454  ;   evacuated  by  the  allied 
armies,    457 ;    the   saloons   of, 
515;  the  journals  o^  534 ;  Bona- 
partist  iiltrigues  at,  ii.  57;  de- 
liba*ations  in,  66;  assembly  of 
the  Chambers  at,  67;  indigna- 
tion against  Napoleon  At,  105; 
false  reports  prevalent  in,  107 ; 
Boyalist  councils  in,  108;  prepa- 
rations at,  to  resist  Napoleon^ 
109 ;    review   of  the   Royalist 
troops  at,  112;  emotion  of  the 
'  people,  on  the  king's  departure, 
.  114;  dreary  aspect  of,  1 1 8 ;  mani- 
festations of  the  authorities  at, 
119 ;    attitude  of  the  national 
guard  of,  120 ;  conduct  of  the 
mob  at,  121 ;  surrender  of  the 
Tuileries,  123;  impression  at,  on 
the  news  of  tlie  defeat  at  Water- 
loo, 446 ;  actual  amount  of  troops 
in,  iii.  65;  capitulation  of,  70; 
assented  to,  by  the  Chamber  of 
Bepresentatives,  71;  opposition 
of  the  army  in,  72;  return  of 
Louis  XVni.  to,  99;  reprisals 
of  the  Allied  Powers  at,  118; 
reign  of  term  at,  256;  secvet 
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eoU  in,  4S6 ;  teoBation  caused  at, 
^  the  aBflauination  of  the  Duke 
de  Beiry,  455 ;  agitation  of  the 
public  mind  in,  485;  disturb- 
ances in,  492;  executions  at,  iv. 
31;  popularity  of  Charles  X.  in, 
274;  insults  to  the  ministers  at, 
316;  sanguinarj  scenes  in,  328, 
459;  excitement  produced  in,  by 
the  orders  in  Council,  423 ; 
preparations  for  the  reyolution 
in,  426;  proclaimed  in  a  state  of 
siege,  428;  commencement  of 
hostilities  in,  430;  appeal  to  the 
soldiers  at,  431 ;  auurm  of  the 
popular  leaders  at,  432;  pillage 
of  the  gunsmiths'  shops  at,  434 ; 
general  rising  of  the  population 
of,  435 ;  disaffection  of  the 
soldiers  in,  437;  conflict  at  the 
barricades  of,  438;  deplorable 
situation  of  the  troops  in,  439 ; 
seduction  of  the  soldiery  at,  441 ; 
evacuated  by  the  royal  troops, 
451 ;  the  i>eople  in  full  possession 
of  the  city,  455;  the  Louyre 
taken  by  the  insurgents,  456; 
haroc  made  by  them  in  the 
Tuileries,  458;  appointment  of 
a  Municipal  Commission  at,  470 ; 
vain  attempts  to  negotiate  with 
the  people,  47 1 ;  gloomy  rumours 
at,  487 

Fasquier,  M.,  Prefect  of  Police,  i.  90 

Paul,  Emperor,  affords  an  asylum 
to  Louis  XVnL,  i.  277;  as- 
sassinated, 282 

Peers,  new,  creation  of^  iii.  418,  iv. 
326 

Peninsula,  state  of  the,  iv.  44 ;  its 
revolutionary  ingredients,  45 

Pepe,  General,  indignation  of,  iii 
629 ;  advances  upon  Naples,  531 ; 
his  interview  with  the  Duke  of 
Calabria  and  the  king,  533;  in- 
effectual efforts  of,  539 

Peyronnety  M.  de.  Minister  of 
Justice,  iv.  II ;  presents  the 
drafts  of  three  orders  of  Council, 
410;  imprisoned  at  Tours,  521 


PbilippevUle,  halt  of  l^apoleon  4 

ii    AV 

Picbegru,  letter  of  Ix>iii8  XVUl 
to,  i.  273 

Piedmont,  movement  in,  liL  540 

Pihiitz,  treaty  o^  i.  260 

Pius  VIL,  Pope,  i.  278 

Pizzo,  landing  of  Murat  at,  iiL  184 

Planchenoit,  village   o^    ii.   381; 
Napoleon  at,  382 

Polastron,  Madame  de,  her  death, 
L300 

Polignac,  Prince  de,  i.  329 ;  arii?ei 
at  Paris,  iv.  360 ;  his  presence  tt 
court  excites  dissatiafictioii,  361 ; 
exculpatory  speech  o^  362;  its 
effect  on  the  country  and  the 
ministry,  363;  biographical  ac- 
count of,  370;  piety  of  his  cha- 
racter, 371;  singular  confidence 
of^  390 ;  his  presumption,  393 ;  de- 
t^mination  aS,  394;  hia  unpopu- 
larity,   399,    427  ;    aatonishiQg 
self-conceit   of,    401  ;    notable 
scheme  of,  408;  presents  to  the 
king  for  signature  the  orders  in 
Council,  418;  assurances  of,  419; 
warned  against  Marmont,  420; 
his  inflexible  folly,  446 ;  religioas 
fanaticism  o^  474;  his  ministry 
recalled  by  the  king,  501;  Ins 
affecting  parting  with  Charles 
X.,  518;  devotion  of  his  wife, 
ib. ;  apprehended  and  carried  to 
the  prison  of  Granville,   519; 
removed  to  the  castle  of  Vin- 
cennes,  520 

Politicians,  inconsistency  of,  iv.  55, 
93 

Pont^coulant,  M.  de,  speech  of,  il 
494 

Portalis,  M.,  promise  claimed  by, 
iv.  368 

Portugal,  policy  of  England  in  re- 
spect to,  iv.  307 

Pozzo  di  Borgo,  character  c^  t 
121 ;  his  speech  against  the  pro- 
posed Regency  of  Marie-Lodse^ 
122;  visits  Louis  XYIIL,  409 

Press,  address  against  the,  L  470; 
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report  in  fkToxa  of  the,  472; 
Napoleon  restores  the  liberty  of 
the,  ii.  161;  state  of  the,  410; 
debates  upon  the,  419;  contro- 
Tersies  disseminated  by  the,  422 ; 
law  against  the.  It.  808;  absurd 
arguments  in  its  favour,  309; 
carried  in  the  Ghambiar  of 
I>eputies,  311;  popular  flrmen- 
tation  against  the  bill,  312; 
withdrawn  by  order  of  Charles 
X.,  315;  condemnation  of  the, 
412 ;  its  tendency  to  disorder 
and  sedition,  413;  Tindication  of 
the  liberty  of  the,  425 
Tr^ral,  Colonel,  his  noUe  refhsal, 

i.  857 
Primogeniture,  law  of,  iv.  301; 

thrown  out  by  the  Peers,  302 
Prince  Begent,  letter  of  Napoleon 

to,  iii.  42  ;  its  reception,  45 
Proscription,  resolved  on  in  the 
Council,  iii.  145;  the  act  of,  146 
Provence,  Count  de  (afterwards 
Louis  XVni.),  i.  251 ;  his  life 
at  the  court  of  his  brother,  Louis 
XYL,  252;  his  geniua  and  cha- 
racter, 253;  position  assumed 
by,  254;  suspicion  against^  255; 
ms  justification,  tft.;  his  flight, 
258;  takes  reftage  at  Coblentz, 
259;  his  active  and  intelligent 
mind,  261 ;  unpopular  with  the 
emigrants,  262 ;   his  letter  to 
Louis  XVI^  263;  assumes  the 
title  of  Begent,  264:  becomes 
king,  on  the  death  of  the  dau* 
phin,265.    See  Louis  XVlil. 
Provisional    Government,  nomi- 
nates a  ministry,  L   152  ;   its 
declaration  against   Na|>oleon, 
155;  perplexity  of  the,  iii.  21; 
juitincation  of  the,  33;  its  posi- 
tion, 89  ;   its  resignation,  90; 
character  of  it,  91;  its  incon- 
sistencies, 92 
Fruisia,  King  of,  arrives  at  Com- 

pi^gnie,  i.  421 
Fnuslans,  approach  of,  at  Water- 
loo^ 11411 


Quatre-Bras,  action  at,  iL  370; 

defeat  of  Key  at,  371 ;  approach 

of  Napoleon  to,  378 
Quelen,    M.   de.    Archbishop   of 

Paris,  his  imprudence,  iv.  405 

B. 

BambouiQet,  Charles  X  retreats 
to,  iv.  505;  the  Duchess  of 
Angouldme's  journey  tO|  506  ; 
the  king's  departure  from,  511 

Bamel,  General,  appointed  to  the 
command  of  Toulouse,  iiL  265 ; 
murdered,  266;  indignities  per- 
petrated upon  his  body,  267 

Banville,  M.  Guemon  de,  his  re- 
marks, in  reference  to  the  revo- 
lution at  Paris,  iv.  462 ;  his 
fllg'at  and  adventures,  521 

Baynouard,  M.,  deputy  from  Tou- 
louse, i.  18 

Begicides,  proscription  against  the, 
iii  338 

Begnier,  Duke  of  Massa,  nominated 
by  Napoleon  President  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  i  12 

Beign  of  Terror  in  1815,  iii.  256 

B^musat,  M.  de,  observation  of,  iv. 
432 

Bestoration,  causes  which  led  to 
the,  i.  118 

Bhdms,  Napoleon  retires  to,  i  68 

Bichelieu,  Duke  o^  ofRared  the 
Presidency  of  the  Couseil,  iii 
226;  sketch  of  his  career,  227; 
his  personal  appearance,  229; 
accepts  office,  230;  reluctantiy 
signs  the  treaty  with  the  Allied 
Powers,  232;  difficulties  of  his 
position,  246 ;  his  speech  on  Ney 's 
trial,  299;  intercedes  for  Ney, 
323;  Amnes^  Bill  proposed  by, 
335;  his  interview  with  Louis 
XVIJLX.,  401 ;  his  letter  to  the 
king,  402 

Bichmond,  Duchess  ci,  her  ball  at 
Brussels,  ii.  367 

Bilgo,  movements  dt,  iv.  159; 
quits    Gadiz    to    agitate    the 
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country,  IGO;  arrests  BalUuste- 
TOBt  1$1 ;  retreats  to  the  moiiB- 
tnuy  162;  betxajed  1)7  a  hermit, 
163;  marcbed  prisoner  to  An- 
dujar,  164;  his  remarks  on  the 
pupnlflr  flokteneas^  165;  meok 
trial  of;  166;  his  brutal  execu- 
tion, 167 

Bividre,  Marqnis  de,  iiL  165;  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  Duke  of 
Bcnndeaux,  ir.  306 

Bocoa^Bomana,  Dnke  of^  aide-de- 
camp  of  Mvrat,  iii.  152 

Bodiefort,  arriral  of  Napoleon  at, 
iii.  36 

BochefonooBid,  Tisoooot  de  la,  i. 

129;  in  high  &your  at  oomrt, 

^iii  467;   his  oonfecences  with 

'  Madame  du  Cajla,  471,  ir.  249; 

his  last  interriew  with  Lonis 

XVm.,  247 

Bochejaquelin,  M.  de  la,  h» 
patnotio  motires,  ii  279;  some 
account  of  his  family,  288;  en- 
counters the  imp^ial  troops, 
290 ;  occi»nes  ChoUet,  293 ;  moTe- 
ments  o{  294;  indignation  of, 
298 ;  opposed  to  negotiation, 
299;  his  last  struggles,  300;  his 
death,  ib. ;  his  funeral,  301 

Bocroy,  defiberstioB  of  the  Em- 
peror's staff  at,  ii.  441 

B<mn,  Frmeess  Charlotte  de,  her 
apprehensions,  i.  335 ;  letter  from 
the  Duked'Ev^s^iien  to^  345;  her 
arrival  at  Vincennes,  378 

Boyalists,  enthusiasm  of  the,  i. 
128;  their  conference  with  Count 
Nesscdrode,  129;  their  joy  at  the 
Emperor  Alezuider's  reply,  ISO; 
dangerous  triumph  of  the^  ir. 
173;  muster  th^-  forces,  184; 
their  unieascxiable  demands, 
185;  re-establish  the  censoisfaip 
of  the  press,  186* 

Boyer-CoUard,  M.,  his  personal  ap^ 
pearance,'  iu.  467 ;  particidars 
respecting,  t5. ;  hki-  ek)quenee^ 
489;  spee^'of,  490;  condemss 
Ifv  of  inttryention,  iT.'81;  his 


speech  against  the  lawof  SMil- 

lege,    281 ;   qppOMS    the    Um 

agBisat  the  pnss^  309;  naaia- 

nated  F^nesident  of  the  Ghaadbtr, 

344,382 
lUnsiar  dinstecs  of  tfafr  Brencli  ]% 

LS 

&. 
Sacrilege,  law  ol^  oppoaition-to  the, 

iy.  279;  caiiied  istliftChamiaar 

of  Peers,  280;  its  impiety,  281; 

able  argumenta  against  ii  282: 
Saint  Aignan,  M.  de^  nate  dictated 

by  Frmce    Mattennch    to,   i. 

14 
Saint  Amand,  gallant  obarge  of 

Yandamme  at,  ii.  359 
Sainft  Aulaire,  Madame  <le^  ndoon 

of,  521 
Saint  Cloud,  fligbt  of  the  miniatera 

to,  ir.  454;  great  oonfhakia  al^ 

496 
Stunt  Helena,  arrival  of  l^apoleon 

at,  iii.  546;   the  governor^  Sk 

Hudson  Lowe,  549 
Saint  Jean  d'Angely,  Begnaidt  de^ 

mission  of,  i.  222;  earnest  ait- 
vice  of,  ii.  485 
Saint  Morsanv  M.  de,  a  nobtama 

of  Turin,  i,  16 
Saint  Ouen,  chdtean  of,  1 424 
Saint  Peteraborg,  ooBiipiraoiea  at, 

iv.  296;   queUed  by  Mclwiaa, 

299: 
Sambr^  paaaage  of-the^  iL  355 
Samiy,  Duke  of  Bovigo,  sterna 

OB  his  name,  L  22^  his  coi^erv 

enoe  with  the  Legislative  Aa^ 

s6aU)ly,  23;  dlebdiical  proceed^ 

iqrs  of,  370 
Schwartzenbuig,    Prinee,    anay 

under,  i  88-9^  68,*  et  #09.;  envoys 

seat  by^  to  demand  an  armiatioe^ 

60;  hra  negedationa  with  Maii^ 

noDt,  160 
Scotch  troops,  their  gaUaatiy  at 

WaterioO)  ii  416 
Sebastiani,  motion  of,'iik  464- 
Selim,  tragical  deatk  of;  iv.  21^ 
Semonville,  M.  de,  charaoler  o(^.m 
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452;  interrogates  Prince  FoUg- 
nac,  453 
Senate,  oommiMioiiers  chosen  by 
the,  i.  16;  obsequiousness  of  the» 
135  ;    its  coDstituent  elements, 
1 36 ;  address  of  Talle3rrand  to  the^ 
137 ;  meetmgof  the,  147 ;  declara- 
tion of  the,  deposing  the  Emperor, 
148 ;  paUio  indignation  towards 
the,  151 ;  Napoleon's  declaration 
against  the,  190;  hypocrisy  of 
the,  394  ;   discussions  between, 
and  the  Abb€  de  Moatesquiou, 
395 ;  Louis  XVIII.  refuses  to  ac- 
cept a  constitution  from  the,  423 
Sens,  Napoleon  passes  through,  i. 

82 
Septennial  Act,  ir.  175;   passed, 

178 
Seires,  M.  de,  speech  of,  iii.  420; 
its  reception,  421;  his  remarks 
on  the  massacres  in  the  south, 
424;  a  stormy  scene,  in  conse- 
quence,  425 
Soignies,  forest  of,  it  379,  et  seq, 
Soissons,  captured  by  the  aUied 
troops,  L  64;  opens  its  gateato 
the  Prussians,  66 
Souham,  General,  reply  of,  i.  186 
Soult,  Marshal,  his  retreat  upon 
France,  i.  33,  44;  addresses  his 
troops,  388;  attempts  to  arrest 
General   Excelmans,  485 ;    his 
order  of  the  day,  on  the  re- 
turn of  Napoleon,  iL  52 ;  sus- 
picions of  the  Boyalists  regard- 
ing, 57;  dismissed  from  the  War- 
office,  58;  appointed  mi^or-ge- 
neral,339 
Souza,  Madame  de,  particulars  re- 
specting, ii.  214 
Spain,  atrocities  in,  iii.  504;  retro- 
spectiTO  glance  at,  505;  its  occu- 
pation by  the  French,  509;  ab- 
dimtion  of  the  king  o^  512; 
heroic  struggle  of  tiie  people 
of^  513 ;  insurrection  in,   517 ; 
tiiumph  of  the  rcYolution  in, 
519;  efifects  of  the  war  in,  upon 
Fraooe,  72;   its   inyasion,   by 


Napoleon,  alluded  to,  ir.  97 ;  piO" 

parations  for  the  war  in,  122 
Stael,  Madame  de,  her  rancour 

against  Napoleon,  L  124,  131, 

500;  her  friendship  for  M.  de 

Jaucourt,  139;  genius  of,  499; 

her  children,  501;  popularity  of 

her  writings,  t5.;  society  in  her 

saloons,  518 
Staraoe,  Captain,  his    advice   to 

Murat,  iiL  203 
Stassart,  Baron,  his  secret  nundoa 

to  the  Empress,  U.  225 
Stratti,  Captain,  sent   to   guard 

Murat,  iii.  194f  reads  an  order 

to  hinv  201 
Suchet,  Marshal,  entrusted  with 

the  defence  of  Lyons,  iL  333 
Suzannet,  a  Yendlan  general,  iL 

295;    his     negotiations     with 

Fouch^296;  his  intrepidity  and 

death,  302 

T. 

Talleyrand,  M.  de,  a  man  with  two 
faces,  L  16;  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander takes  up  his  residence 
with,  114 ;  Napc^n's  suroi- 
cions  of  his  defection,  115;  his 
intriguing  spirit,  116,  164;  his 
speech  as  to  a  successor  to  the 
throne  of  France,  124;  his  opi- 
nions of  the  Senate,  125;  draws 
up  the  declarations  of  the  Allied 
SoTereigns,  126;  his  diplomatic 
abilities,  127;  his  address  to  the 
Senate,  137;  nominates  a  iSro- 
yisional  GoYemment,  over  which 
he  presides  as  Grand  Dignitary 
of  the  Empire,  138;  desirous  of 
influencing  public  opinion,  154; 
enters  into  terms  of  capitulation 
with  the  allies,  405;  his  genius 
and  character,  406,  517,  ii.  201, 
iiL  128,  468;  his  adTioe  to 
Louis  XVm.,  i.  414,  iL  196; 
his  address  to  the  king  in  the 
name  of  the  Senate,  i.  424;  no- 
minated Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
I     fieurs,  436;  his  departure  for  the 
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CongreMof  Viexioa,493;  Napo- 
leon proposes  to  sound  him,  ii. 
185;  policypnrsuedbj,  190;  his 
extraordinary  iDfluence  and  at- 
tainments, 192;  his  intercourse 
with  Louis  X  VIII.,  1 93 ;  receives 
intelligence  of  Napoleon's  haying 
quitted  Elba,  195;  diflOculty  of 
his  position,  200,  iii.  110;  his 
struggles  for  the  Bourbons,  ii. 
204,  209;  his  last  efforts,  205; 
his  address  to  the  Congress,  209 ; 
his  declaration  adopted  by  the 
soyerelgns,  210;  quits  the  con- 
ference in  triumph,  211 ;  mission 
of  M.  de  Montrond  to,  223;  in- 
▼ectires  of  I^poleon  against, 
275;  letter  of  Wellington  to,  iii. 
5 1 ;  motives  which  actuated  him, 
78;  introduces  Fouch^  to  Louis 
XVIIL,  82;  submits  the  names 
of  a  new  ministry  to  the  king, 
85;  proposes  to  convoke  the 
Chambers,  113 ;  opens  diplo- 
matic conferences  with  the  Eu- 
ropean plenipotentiaries,  1 24 ; 
feeling  of  the  king  towards,  127 ; 
contemplated  retirement  of,  129 ; 
causes  of  the  king's  dislike  to, 
222;  proposition  oi^  224;  his  dis. 
missfU,  and  glance  at  his  career, 
225;  predictions  of,  iv.  77;  re- 
ply of,  486 

Talma,  the  great  tragedian,  i.  31 

Talon,  General,  takes  the  Hdtel  de 
ViUe,  iv.  436 

Tellier,  Adjutant,  order  ^ven  hy, 
iv.  24 

Temps,  seizure  of  the  printing 
presses  of  the,  iv.  429 

Thiers,  M.,  his  repugnance  to  po- 
pular movements,  iv.  432;  quits 
Paris,  436;  animadversions  of, 
482 

Thom^ry,  M.  de,  arrested,  i.  339 

Tolly,  Barclay  de,  the  Bussian 
general,  i.  82 

Toustain,  Commandant,  bravery  o( 
iv.  25 


Travot,  General,  defeats  the  Ven- 
d^ans,  ii.  291 

Treaty  of  Paris,  L  454 ;  objections 
to  its  conditions,  455 

Treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance^  iii 
235 

Tremouille,  Princess  de  la,  saloons 
o^  i  519 

Trenta  Capelli,  a  Calabrian  chie^ 
iii.  189;  fires  upon  the  soldiers 
of  Murat,  191 ;  and  takes  him 
prisoner,  192 

Trianon,  flight  of  Charles  X.  to, 
iv.  500 

Troppau,  Congress  of,  iii.  538 

Troyes,  arrival  of  Napoleon  at, 
i.  44 

Tuileries,  surrenders  to  Kapoleon, 
ii.  123;  his  reception  there,  125; 
destructive  scenes  enacted  in 
the,  iv.  458 

Turkey,  spread  of  Christianity  in, 
iv.  208 

Turks,  their  religious  toleration, 
iv.  207;  critical  position  o^  212; 
driven  into  the  fortified  towns, 
220;  naval  victories  of  the  Greeks 
over  the,  223;  defeat  All  Pacha, 
224 ;  invest  Janina,  229 ;  de- 
struction of  their  fleet  at  Na- 
varino,  335 

U. 

Ultra- Boy alists,  unpopularity  of 
M.  Deoazes  with  the,  iiL  369; 
their  manoeuvres,  370;  proceed- 
ings of  the^  384 

Uxbridge,  Earl  o^  evacuates  Qua- 
tre-Bras,  ii.  378;  wounded,  428 

V. 

Valence,  a  garrison  town,  ii.  5 
Yallin,  General,  disperses  the  corps 

under  Colonel  Fabvier,  iv.  132 
Yandamme,  defeats  the  Prussians, 

ii.  359;  his  reserves  at  Ligny, 

362 
Vasiliki,  the  young  wife  of  All 

Pacha,  iv.  230,  233 
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Vaublanc,  M.  de,  influence  of,  ii. 
276 

Vauchamp,  battle  of,  i.  55 

Veil  Bey,  atrocities  of,  iv,  214 

Vend^ns,  appeal  to  the,  ii.  290; 
surprised  and  defeated,  291;  dif- 
ferences amongst  the,  297;  be- 
wail the  death  of  Louis  la  Boche- 
jaquelin,  301;  determination  of 
their  chiefs,  303 

Verdier,  General,  abandons  Mar- 
seilles, iiL  258 

Verona,  Congress  of,  iv.  49;  dis- 
tinguished personages  at  the,  63; 
its  moderation,  94  ^^ 

Versailles,  risit  of  Louis  XVIIL 
to,  iy.  195 

Vessemonde,  heights  of,  ii.  389 

Victor,  General,  his  daring  and  in. 
trepidity,  i.  58 

Vidranges,  Marquis  de,  Boyalist 

manifestation  of,  i.  60 
Vienna,  Congress  o^  L  493;  its 
lengthy  debates,  ib.;  uneasiness 
of  tiie,  iL  14;  aspect  of  the,  185; 
festivities  at  the,  187;  new  ar- 
rangement of  Europe  by  the, 
189;  news  of  Napoleon's  landing 
reaches  the,  198;  counciU  of  the 
soTcreigns  at,  199 ;  difficult  po- 
sition of  Talleyrand  at  the,  iii. 
200;  attitude  0^  towards  Murat, 
253 
Vill^le,  M.  de,  his  opposition  to 
the  charter,  i.  452;  the  new 
premier,  iy.  5 ;  adventurous  life 
of,  6;  his  modesty  and  political 
opinions,  7;  his  indecision,  56; 
yields  to  the  war-party,  80; 
his  letters  to  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
16me,  153 ;  new  measure  pro- 
posed by,  176;  opposes  Chateau- 
briand,  183;  his  concessions  to 
the  Church  party,  187 ;  policy 
of,  188 ;  his  great  power  over 
the  king,  237 ;  presents  an 
ordinance  for  the  royal  signa- 
ture, 239 ;  the  king  bids  him 
farewell,  251;  interests  himself 
respecting  the  correspondence  of 


Madame  du  Cayla,  253;  mode- 
ration o^  273 ;  his  retirement 
from  office,  329;  review  of  his 
administration,  330;  endeavours 
to  form  a  new  ministry,  338 

Vincennes,  prison  of,  i.  352;  treat- 
ment of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  at, 
353;  meditated  surprise  of  the 
castle  of,  iii.  496 

Vincent,  Baron  de,  the  Austrian 
ambassador,  ii.  213 

Viscovato,  village  of,  iii.  166 

Vitrolles,  M.  de,  becomes  a  nego- 
tiator, i.  114;  advice  of,  386; 
artifices  o£  387;  appointed  Se- 
cretary of  Btate,  403;  his  inter- 
view with  Fouch6,  iiL  15;  pro- 
posed arrest  of,  61;  his  intrigues, 
133,  463 ;  his  attentions  to  the 
Count  d'Artois,  iv.  270;  cha- 
racter of,  271 ;  his  warning  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
417;  his  advice  to  the  king,  448 

Vizille,  enthusiasm  in  fiivour  of 
Napoleon  at,  ii.  43 

W. 

Waleski,  Countess,  her  amour  with 
Napoleon,  i.  231 

Waterloo,  the  night  before  the 
battle  ot,  ii  383;  causes  of  the 
discomfiture  of  the  French  at, 
433;  Napoleon's  weakness  at, 
434;  bulletin  of  the  battle  of, 
443;  its  influence,  499 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  army  under, 
in  Spain,  i.  32;  reproaches  of 
Soult  against,  388;  attitude  ofy 
389,  ii.  406;  his  letter  to  the 
Duke  d'Angouldme,  t  392;  pre- 
sent at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
ii  186,  199,  203 ;  army  under, 
349;  tactics  of^  366;  his  surprise 
on  hearing  of  ihe  approadi  of 
Napoleon,  367 ;  preparations  of, 
368;  his  decision  of  character, 
ibr,  accelerates  the  march  of  his 
troops,  369;  his  letter  to  the 
Duke  de  Berry,  373;  falls  back 
upon  Waterloo,  374;  joy  of  Na- 
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poleoa  at  the  idea  of  enoonnter- 
ing  him,  384;  his  tagacity  in 
selecting  Waterloo  as  a  field  of 
battle,  385;  obserres  and  studies 
the  position  of  Ni^leon,  390; 
disposition  of  his  army,  391;  his 
mode  of  wsrfiure,  392;  his  de- 
fmce  of  Hougomnont,  394;  en- 
courages the  soldiers,  415;  de- 
feats the  French  Grenadiers, 
419;  his  coolness  and  brarery, 
423 ;  OTerthrows  the  Imperial 
Guard,  425;  pursues  the  French 
troops,  426  ;  meeting  between 
him  and  Blucher,  430 ;  his  genius 
for  war,  434;  his  letters  and 
proclamations,  iii.  50;  his  Letter 
to  TBlleyrand,  51 ;  replies  to  the 


French  negotiators,  58,  S4;  his 
report  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, 63;  his  interview  with 
Fbttch^  75 ;  discipline  of  his 
troops,  120;  declines  to  inter- 
cede for  Ney,  321 ;  refiises  to 
sign  the  official  report  of  the 
congress,  iv.  68,  69;  policy  sug- 
gested by  Canning  in  regard  to, 
141 

Werner,  M.  de,  agent  of  M.  de 
Metternich,  ii.  227 

Whitehall,  the  declaration  of,  iv. 
85 

Z. 

Zayas,  General,  surrenders  Madrid 
to  the  French,  iv.  143 ;  arrested 
by  Riego,  160 
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r7.  CICERO'S  OFFICES.    [Old  Age,  Fnendiiifyk  Staf^9J>ntm,  PiBPadoxes,  te:] 

18.  PLATO.    Vol.  III.    By  G.  Bukow^  If^A.    nemfajdoBU^  Synponiim,  Sflplilalti» 

Political,  Laches,  Parmenides,  Cratylns,  and  Meno.] 
«.  LIVrS  HISTORY  OF  ROME.    Vol.  IT.  (whiehoomplBte^  tftflrwotl). 
20.  C>CSAR  AMD  HtRTIUS.    With  bide& 
rf.  HOMER'S  ILIAD.    Fronlitpigee. 
22.  HOMER'S  ODYSSEY,  Htxhs,  EnosAxa,  avd  Battul0»isb  Floci  Ain>  Mies 

13.  PLATO.    Vol.  IV.     BV^G.  Bueoes,  H.A.     [jPhileboi^  Ghunud«s»  Laches,  Tlw 

Two  Aldbiades,  and  TeMth^r  Dialogues.] 
24,  26,  &  82.    OVID.    By  H.  VBILEY,  B.A.  Complete  ia  S  Tshb  t/mOapuees, 
20.  LUCRETIUS.   By  the  Bet.  J.  S.  Watson.  With  the  Metrical  Vefsiooi  of  J.  M.  Good. 

27,  30.  31,  &  34.  CICERO'S  ORATIONS.    By  C.  D.  ToHOS.    Complete  in  4  Vols 

(Vol.  4  contains  also  the  Bhetorical  Pieces.) 

28.  PINDAR.    By  Dawson  W.  Turnxe.  With  the  Metricd  YeniA  of  Moobc  FnmL 
{8.  PLATO.    VoLV.    By  G.  Bueoks,  M JL    [The  Laws*! 

».  THE  COMEDIES  OF  PLAUTUS.    By  H.  T.  Bilxt,  BJL    In  3  Voa    VoL  L 
M.  JUVENAU  PERSIUS,  &o.    By  the  Bet.  L.  Etans.  M.a.    ^Ch  the  Metrics! 

Version  of  GinoKO.   FronUtj^ece, 

M$9»  ftmforu,  with  Ut$  Stav DASH  LnnAM-,  ai  5<k  jmt  wXmmey, 

BOHN'S  ILLUSTRATED  LIMAilT* 

1  to  8.  LODGE'S  PORTRAITS  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  PERSONA68S  OP  dtlAT 
BRITAIN    8  Vols,  post  8vo.    WiPoriraiti, 

»  UMMKSHANK'S  THREE  COURSES.  AND  DESSERT,  mtkmnimtrmthm, 

lU.  PICKERING'S  RACES  OF  UiPiHf  with  numerinu  Fortraitt  (pr  (M9wreA7*.^y 

1.  KITTO'S  SCRIPTURE  LANDS,  AMD  BtBLICAL  ATLA%  tn«&  3«  Mt^s^  ^ 

Coloured,  7*.  6i.) 

2.  WHITES   NATURAL   HISTORY  OF  SELBORNSp  with  Nota  by  SHc  Wit 

Jaedine  and  others,  edited,  with  large  additions,  by  Ec.  Jkssk,  Esq;    WUi40 
MgUy-fimsked  JTood  EngritriMff*  (Cokmrmi,  7i^  Qd.), 

3.  DIDRORS  CHRlSTIAIi  ICONOGRAPHY,  «vi^  160  htauiifid  Sngrmmgu  !» 

3  Vols.    Vol.  I. 
4*  REDDING  ON  WINE&    New  and  Berfsed  Edition,  mih  30  hetutt^ul  Woodaiis, 

6  &  16.  ALLEN'S  BATTLES  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY.   New  Edition.    Enlarged 

by  the  Author.   Numerous  fint  Portraits  on  Steel.    3  Vols. 
T  &  18.  ROME  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTUNT.    liftb  SditiOB,  ill  3^  ToIl« 

wUk  34  iSm  Sts^  Engravings,  and  Index. 
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JltOt  um/orm  wilh  the  Standard  Library,  price  6$^ 

BOMN'S  ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 

1.  BEDF.'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  &  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  CHRONICLE. 

2.  MALLETS  NORTHERN  ANTIQUITIES.     By  Bishop  Percy.     With  Abstract 

of  the  Kyrbiggia  Saga,  by  Sir  Wai^trr  Scott.    Edited  by  J.  A.  Blackwrll. 

3.  WILLIAM  OF  MALMESBURY'S  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KIN^  OF  ENGLAND. 

4.  SIX  OLD  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES:  viz.,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred;  the  Chroniclef 

of  Kthelwerd,  Gildas,  Neimius,  Geolfry  of  Monmouth,  and  Hichard  of  Cirencestor. 

6.  ELLIS'S  EARLY  ENGLISH  METRICAL  ROMANCES.    Revised  by  J.  OrcuarB 

IlALLnvKLL.    Complete  in  one  vol.,  tpilh  Illuminated  Frontispiece. 

«.  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CRUSADERS:  Richard  of  Devizes,  Geoffrey  de  Vinaauf, 
Lord  du  Joiuville.    Complete  iu  1  volume,  with  Frontispiece. 

7.  EARLY  TRAVELS  IN   PALESTINE.     Willibald,  S«wulf,  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 

Mandeville,  La  Brocquiere,  and  Maundrell.    La  one  voliune.    With  Map. 

8.  10,  &  12.  BRAND'S  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES  OF  GREAT  BRIYaIN.     By 

Sir  Hknry  Ellis.    In  3  Vols. 

O  &  11.  ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'S  FLOWERS  OF  HISTORY  (formerly  ascribed 
to  Matthew  Paris.)    In  2  Vols. 

18.  KEIGHTLEY'S  FAIRY  MYTHOLOGY.    Enlarged.   Fh)n^«piw«  by  Cruirshanr. 

14»  16.  &  16.  SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE'S  WORKS.     Edited  by  Simon  Wilun. 
Forlrait.    luSYols.    With  Indec. 


BONN'S   MINIATURE   LIBRARY. 

"Foolscap  12mo.  elegantly  hound  in  morocco  doth, 

BARBAULD  AND  AIKIN'S  EVENINGS  AT  HOME.    Frontisps.  8#. 

BOURRIENNE'S   MEMOIRS  OF   HkPOL^OH,  fine  Portrait  and  Frontl 

BUNYAN  S  PILGRIMS  PROGRESS.    With  a  Life  and  Notes  by  See 
all  in  Southey's  Edition,    ih  fine  Woodcuts^  by  IIarvry,  IVontisp. 

CHEEVERS  LECTURES  ON,  Frontisp.  2s.6d. 

BYRON'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  in  1  thick  Volume,  including  scvi 
not  included  in  other  editions.    Beeutiful  Frontispiece.  3^  '' 

DON  JUAN,  complete.    Frontispieces.  2s.^. 

COLERIDGE'S  SELECT  POETICAL  WORKS.  2*. 


^'^/r?^<&^   COWPERS  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  Life  by  Sc 
^/;l^,>c^■^  Poems  (700  pages).    Beautiful  Frontispieces  afi^ 

''^-    ENCYCLOP>EDIA   OF    MANNERS    AND    ETJ 
edition  of  Chesterfield's  Advice  to  his  So 


ut; 
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HEBER'S  (BP.)  &  MRS.  HEMANS'  POET> 
MERRICK'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  comp) 
JOE  MILLER'S  JEST  BOOK.    Fronts 

LONGFELLOW'S  POETICAL  W< 

side  and  Fireside — Spanish  ^ 

PROSE  WORKJ^ 

MILTON'S   POETICAL 

Channing'i)  Kssay 

OSSIAN'S  POEMS,  «> 
POPE'S  HOMER'S 


SCOTTS  PO 
STURM'S 
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